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ERRATA,   tc.,   IN   VOL.   ZSXI. 

Page  51,  foot-note.     The  last  line  should  read  "a  matcrkl  natural  to  Baux." 

Pkge  54.     In  dimanaioiu  of  tfaa  Daer-harn  pick, /or  11  incbea,"  read  "  21^  inchea^" 

P«ge  78,  lina  8,  for  "  15  8  inches"  reorf  "  li  inchw/' 

Page  95.     Title  of  memoir  iboiild  rad  "  By  Robert  Drmcmd,  F.&A." 

Page  114,  line  13, /or  "  Cot«ktheui,"  raut  "  CoiinthiKB." 

Page  120,  line  10  from  bottom,  far  "  Mjroi,"  reorf  "  Mjion." 

Page  133,  lino  18, /or  "owned,"  read  "  oired." 

Page  157,  note  ',/pr  "Fisti,"  rend  "F»Btoe." 

Page  183,  line  4,  of  the  Will  of  If.  Brajbrok,  /sr  "  ineuTiationB, "  rtad  "  incanM- 
tioDia.  Um  7,  /or  "potnit,"  nod,  "potent"  Line  12,  foe  " celebnturnm, "  remi 
**  celebntaro. "     Line  IE),  far  "fratibma,"  nai  "fratribua. 

Page  184,  tine  9,  for  " renaneMit, "  rtad  "renaneat."  Line  18,  for  "aiigendas," 
r«ad  "eiigeadsi."  Line  3  from  bottom,  for  "  Joluuini,"  rtad  "  JohaaniB."  Hot«  ', 
far  "  atraminii,"  rtad  "  Mruninii." 

Page  230,  line  20, /or  "60,"r«jHi  "20." 

Page  251,  line  16  from  bottom, /or  "  Booth  a"  rtad  "  bootha.  " 

Page  232,  line  12.    In  "  Neufchatel  "  the  lettera  are  misplaced. 

Pago  298,  line  13,  for  "hoc,"  rtad  "  hec."    Lina  14,  for  "  mai,"  rtad  "men." 

Uoe  25,  for  "Pen  j  Boue,"  (jkumm)  rand  " Pen  ;  Bone"  Note  *,  line  8,  for 
"  Walker,"  read  •'  W»lter." 

BiMFrrLDi  FuliaKlE.  Page  101,  It  ma^  be  veil  (o  mention  that  the  letter  B  at  the 
«nd  of  one  line,  and  the  aame  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  aubaequent  line,  mean  that 
the  latter  line  ii  to  be  conaidered  a  contiuoation  of  the  former  ;  ao  that  Qtrtmdr  ia  the 
next  siater  to  EliutbtOi,  kc.  And  tbe  aorae  ia  the  cnae  vitb  the  lettera  Q  ;  ao  that  Qer- 
trutle  tollowB  neit  after  the  Sev.  Richard  W.  B.,  Ac,  in  this  case. 
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CROMLECH  AT  TRBFIGNETH. 

By  tlw  Boa.  W.  O.  BTANLBT,  Lotd  Ueu(«aiitit  oT  Anglus. 

This  cromlech,  or  more  properly  speaking,  chambered 
sepulchre,  stands  upon  a  rocky  knoll  close  to  the  farm  of 
Trefigneth,  which  may  derive  its  name  from  Tre  =  place,  and 
Mign  =  grey  moss,  common  to  marshy  spots,  or  grey  lichen 
on  utones,  which  would  apply  to  these  atones  and  rocks ;  it 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  town  to  the  south, 
and  the  cromlech  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  its  com- 
manding position,  affording  a  grand  view  of  the  town, 
mountain,  and  bay  of  Holyhead,  witb  the  Skerries  islands 
and  lighthouse  in  the  distance. 

The  first  mention  of  this  cromlech  is  in  Aubrey,  in  his 
Monumenta  Britannia ;  it  is  also  noticed  In  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol  xxviii.  p.  95,  1871 ;  and  Ang.  Llwyd,  p.  208. 

Although  these  remains  have  been  mentioned  and  figured 
before,  it  lias  been  thought  deserving  of  a  more  correct 
representation  and  description,  iis  it  is  one  of  a  class  of 
chambered  sepulchres  which  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  consider 
as  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  (See  "Rude  Stone  Monuments," 
p.  230.)  The  monumeut  known  as  Calliagh  Beria  House 
closely  resembles  Trefigneth. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  stones  at  Trefigneth  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  three  distinct  cromlechs,  but  on 
closer  examination  it  is  evident  that  it  consisted  of  one 
continuous  covered  way,  45  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide, 
outside  measure,  divided  into  three  or  more  distinct  cells  or 
chambers  by  flat  stones  placed  across ;  two  large  stones 
7  feet  above  the  ground,  are  placed  at  the  entrance  on  the 
south-east.     The  long  flat  stones  of  micaceous  schist  forming 
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2  CKUULRCH  AT   TBGFIONETH. 

the  sides  and  covering  stones,  are,  many  of  them,  upwards  of 
10  feet  long  by  5  or  6  feet  wide.  The  oval  space  on  which 
the  structure  is  placed  is  quite  flat,  about  60  feet  long  by 
25  feet  broad,  and  was  probably  covered  with  an  earthen 
mound.  The  rocky  knoll  on  which  it  is  placed  is  raised 
about  7  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  field,  and  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  elevate  the  stone  sepulchre.  Many 
of  the  stones  were  removed  about  1790;  the  place  from 
which  they  were  taken  being  plainly  seen  in  1816.  By  a 
sketch  in  my  possessioQ  it  appears  that  the  centre  group  was 
then  perfect,  the  covering  stone  being  in  its  proper  position. 
The  cromlech  at  Dinas  Drudryfal  Abrefraw,  described  by 
Rev.  H.  Piitchard  in  the  Archfeologia  Cambrensis  (fourth 
aeries,  vol.  ii.  p.  310}  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that,  at 
Trefigneth. 

The  chambered  sepulchre,  like  the  one  now  described,  and 
those  at  Bryn  Celli  and  other  places  in  Anglesea,  must  have 
been  used  for  family  interment^,  the  bodies  being  introduced 
from  the  entrance  to  the  south-east,  or  through  the  long 
narrow  covered  way  as  at  Bryn  Celli. 
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BjQBOROB  BCHARF,  F.&A.,  Eeoper  ud  Becntu?  of  Cha  Natloul  Portratt  OAUer^. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  collection  of 
portraits  of  Devonshire  worthies,  formed  last  autumn  in  the 
Albert  Museum  at  Eseter,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  Dumber,  variety,  and  high  order,  both  of  the  sub- 
jects represented,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
depicted.  On  the  latter  ground,  there  is  indeed  no  reason  for 
surprise,  when  we  remember  how  very  large  a  proportion 
of  our  most  eminent  painters  sprang  from  the  south-western 
counties. 

In  submitting  the  following  observations  upon  the  collec- 
tion, it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  minutely  upon  every 
name  of  distinction,  or  to  discuss  even  the  claims  and  pre- 
tensions of  many  of  the  portraits  entered  in  the  catalogue, 
as  issued  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  I  shall  simply 
invite  attention  to  those  portraits  which  best  represent  the 
characters  of  highest  eminence  in  connection  with  the 
counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  dwell  upon  those 
pictures  which  are  also  deserving  of  notice  for  artistic  merit, 
being  the  production  of  artists  belonging  to  those  counties. 

1  propose  to  treat  my  subjects  in  groups  according  to 
their  rank,  professions,  or  particular  circumstances  in  life,  and 
to  divide  these  again  according  to  the  centuries  to  which 
they  belonged.  I  shall  in  each  case  quote  the  number  of  the 
painting  from  the  second  edition  of  the  catalogue,  which  has 
been  prepared  vrith  great  care  and  with  the  advantage  of  an 
excellent  index,  and  sold  at  the  Gazette  Office,  High  Street, 
Exeter. 

As  generally  happens  in  exhibitions  formed  by  contribu- 
tions on  loan,  each  portrait  was  explicitly  describe^  ii^^l^hp^. 
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catalogue  by  the  sender,  aad  consequently,  in  very  many 
instances,  according  to  the  information,  prejudice,  or  ignorance 
of  the  owner.  Hence  some  pictures  included  in  the 
catalogue,  hare  by  such  entirely  groundless  pretensions,  been 
debarred  from  notice  altogether.  Others,  owing  to  mis- 
apprehension of  the  owners,  although  not  what  they  are 
described  to  be,  are  perfectly  genuine  pictures,  and  in  some 
instances  even  of  merit  and  interest  beyond  what  had  been 
claimed  for  them.  Ishouldnotdojusticetomy  own  feelings 
were  I  at  the  outset  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  admiration  at  the  expeditious  and  eETectire  manner  in 
which  the  portraits  collected  at  Exeter,  were  arranged  on 
the  spacious  walls  of  the  apartments  destined  to  receive  them. 
The  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  B.D., 
and  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Gidley,  M.A.,  deserve  the  fullest 
acknowledgment. 

The  earliest  portrait  to  which  I  will  invite  attention  is  that 
of  Sir  John  Fortescue  (No.  66),  appointed  by  King  Henry 
6th  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  1442,  and  ranked  by 
Lord  Campbell  among  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  (toI. 
i.  p.  375).  He  was  author  of  the  famous  work,  "DeLaudibua 
Legum  Angliae,"  and  died  in  1485. 

The  picture  is  not  contemporary,  but  of  a  remote  period, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Mabuse  (1499-1562).  Itappears 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  wings  of  an  altar-piece,  and 
represents  the  "Donatore."  His  wife  probably  occupied  the 
companion  panel.  The  figure  is  lialf-length,  turned  towards 
the  right,  with  hands  joined  in  prayer,  wearing  a  pale  scarlet 
gown  faced  with  black,  and  a  brown  fur  trimming  to  the 
wrists  and  under  garment.  The  face  is  close  shaven  and  the 
hair  cut  square.  He  wears  a  pUiin  black  cap,  and  the  back- 
ground is  a  tranquil  blue  sky,  becoming  paler  as  it  descends. 
The  neck  is  bare  and  does  not  exhibit  any  badge  of 
judicial  authority.  The  countenance,  moreovei,  is  that  of  a 
very  young  man,  and  Fortescue,  who  was  born  1395  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  would  at  that  age  have  worn  a 
very  different  costume.  His  recumbent  effigy  in  judicial 
robes  still  remains  in  Ebrington  Church,  Gloucestershire, 
but  possibly  executed  at  a  later  period.  Even  in  those 
times,  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  judges  wore  an  official 
robe  with  a  large  tippet  or  cape  and  a  hood.  Sir 
William  Gascoyne's  effigy  in  close-fitting  hood,  still  .^XJ^te  in 
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Harwnrd  Church,  Yorkshire  (see  Planch^,  "  Dramatic  Coa- 
tume,"  London,  8vo,  1824.  Henry  4th,  p.  25  ;  Fairholt's 
"Costume  in  England,"  p.  170),  and  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  fashion  prevailing.  A  curious  representation  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  fijfi  presiding  judges,  of  tiie  /i : 
time  of  Henry  VI.,  has  been  published  in  colours,  from  a 
highly  finished  illumination,  in  the  Archaeologia,  toI.  xxxix.  - 
p.  359.  The  robed  figure  of  a  judge  from  a  MS.  of  the  date 
1503,  is  engraved  in  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities,  plate  50. 

Faithorne  and  Vandergucht  made  engravings  of  a  similar 
figure  of  Fortescue  to  this.  (See  the  frontispiece  to  the  folio 
edition,  "  de  Laudibus,"  1741,  with  Mr.  Seiden's  preface  and 
notes.)  A  descendant  of  this  eminent  judge  held  a  high 
position  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  also  was  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  and  tutor  to  the  Queen  when  Princess  (or  overseer, 
as  Fuller  calls  it,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  of  her  liberal  studies).  She 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  one  of  her  Privy  Council  Selden  s^iys  that  he 
was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.^  He 
was  buried  near  Newport  in  Buckinghamshire,  July  4, 1608. 

I  am  Dot  aware  of  any  other  representation  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue.  This  picture  was  contributed  by  Earl  Fortescue 
to  the  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1866, 
and  is  No.  21  of  the  catalogue.  The  execution  is  tender  and 
delicate,  with  deep  red-brown  shadows  on  the  face.  The 
hair  and  eyes  are  dark  brown.     It  is  in  good  condition. 

Kichard  For,  Bishop  of  Exeter  {146e-I528)  ;  a  curious 
panel  picture  (No.  49),  contributed  by  Mr.  Eerslake,  is  a  mere 
wreck,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  genuine,  so  far  as 
remains  of  it.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known 
picture  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  which  formerly 
bore  upon  the  original  frame,  the  name  of  the  painter, 
Johannes  Corvus.  See  a  note  upon  this  painter  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  47. 

The  bead  is  here  represented  between  two  similar  shields 
of  arms,  denoting  Exeter  and  Winchester,  that  only  on  the 
right  is  encircled  by  the  garter.  He  rests  both  hands  on  a 
staff. 

Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Bp.  1504.  died  1519). 
A  three-quarter  standing  figure  (No.  38)  holding  a  stick  and 
resting  hiis  left  hand  on  a  book  laid  on  a  cushion,  contributed 

'  See  SeldBn'e  Preface  to  De  Laudibiu,  p.  62.        (^  iOOQIC 
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by  Corpus  Chriatt  Collie,  OxforiL  The  glass  which  nov 
protects  it  has  been  placed  there  too  late.  The  picture  is 
seriously  destroyed  by  repaintiog  in  the  coarsest  and 
clum&ieat  mauDer.  To  judge  by  the  attitude  and  accessories, 
the  picture  must  hare  originally  been  painted  from  the  life, 
although  always  in  a  hard,  Chinese  kind  of  manner,  and  not 
improbably  by  Johannes  Corvus,  who  also  painted  the 
Oxford  portrait  of  Fox.  This  picture  was  likewise  at  the 
Kensington  Exhibition,  l^o.  40  of  the  catalogue. 

Of  royal  personages  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  examples,  but  a  group  of  distinguished 
noblemen  of  the  Courtenay  and  Harington  famihes  claims 
particular  attention. 

Henry  Courtenay,  second  Earl  of  Devon  and  first  Marquis 
of  Exeter  (No.  68),  (created  1525),  famous  for  his  chivalry 
at  tournaments,  and  an  ephemeral  favourite  of  King 
Henry  8th,  is  seen  in  black  armour,  resting  his  right  hand 
on  a  helmet,  with  a  shield  of  arms  and  three  crests  above  it 
in  the  upper  left  band  corner.  The  picture  certainly  belongs 
to  bis  latest  time,  if  not  actually  subsequent  to  his  career. 
The  small  rufiF  and  style  of  armour  would  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  Queen  Mary.  The  motto  below  the 
shield  is  "Lapsus  ubi  quid  fecit,  1539."  His  countenance 
bears  close  resemblance  to  that  of  his  son,  Edward  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  DeTonshire,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  under  the  persecution  of  her  sister, 
-Queen  Mary.  His  portrait,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  has  been  many  times  engraved.  A  very  faithful 
copy  in  oil,  the  same  size  as  the  original,  was  contributed 
to  ^is  exhibition  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  (No.  25).  The 
circular  round  castle  in  the  background  was  probably 
Plympton,  which  belonged  to  the  family.^ 

The  Marquis,  his  father,  was  the  tenth  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  son  of  the  Princess  Eatherine  Flantagenet,  daughter 
of  King  Edward  IV.  In  1586  he  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  soon  after  accused  of  high  treason 
in  having  corresponded  with  his  banished  kinsman,^  Re- 
ginald Pole,  Dean  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury,    convicted  without    proof  and 

tgB,  tA.   1779,  Tol.  Ti.  *  Lodge,  toI.  iL  pL  29. 
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Cardinal  Pole  was  Dean  of  Elxeter  from  1527  to  1537.* 
Of  him  various  portraits  are  in  existence.  None,  however, 
were  to  be  seen  in  tbis  collection. 

Of  Hilliard — or  to  adopt  his  own  spelling,  HILLY AED, — 
fUthough  born  at  Exeter,  and  the  first  native  portrait 
painter  of  special  distinction  iu  England,  we  have  no 
representation.  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  to  bim  frequently,  and 
he  painted  many  of  the  most  distingiiished  persons  of  her 
court.  He  was  bom  in  1547,  and  died  January  7, 1619. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London. 

His  own  portrait  when  a  boy,  and  that  of  his  &ther, 
Ilichard  Hilliard,  High  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Exeter  and 
County  of  Devonshire  in  1560,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  De  Lisle ;  and  another  of  himself  at  a  later  period 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb.  Another,  formerly  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duko  of 
Portland  at  Welbeck.  An  exquisite  miniature  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Hilliard  was  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bale  from 
Stowe,  and  is  in  perfect  condition.  Equally  interesting, 
and  belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  is  one  painted  on  the 
back  of  a  playing-card  (the  Queen  of  Hearts),  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  An  extremely  fine  circular  me- 
dallion portrait  of  bis  wife,  Alice  Brandon,  daughter  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  London,  was  purchased  a  few  years  since 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Hilliard  does  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  personal  recollections  of  himself  in  his  native  county. 

Another  early  miniature  painter,  John  Shute,  whose 
works  are  uo  longer  distinguishable,  was  even  a  precursor 
of  Hilliard,  and  born  at  Collumpton,  in  Devonshire.  He  is 
praised  in  Heydock's  translation  of  "  Lomazzo  on  Painting," 
1598. 

Another  Devonshire  artist,  Nicholas  Stone,  a  sculptor  of 
considerable  renown,  although  belonging  to  the  succeeding 
century,  may  best  be  named  in  this  place.  His  works  are  to 
be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  associated  with 
the  greatest  names  of  the  day,  inasmuch  as  he  executed  the 
monumental  effigies  of  eminent  persons ;  and  his  pocket* 
books,  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes " 
(D.  and  W.,  p.  239),  afford  a  copious  list  and  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  monumental  art  in  those 
days.     He  died  in  1647,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's-in- 

<  Le  N8Ttf«  Futi.  ,,    ,    ,     .L.OO'^IC 
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the-Fields,  London.  He  was  also  a  copyist  in  oil  colours. 
Some  of  his  works  are  stilt  preserved  at  Hamptoa  Court 
Palace. 

We  may  now  advantageously  take  into  consideration  an 
interesting  group  of  portraits  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Charles  Harington,  Chancellor  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Exeter,  and  principally  relating  to  the  Harington  family. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  lord,  I  am  not,  however, 
aware  that  they  have  any  immediate  connection  with  the 
County  of  Devonshire. 

The  firat  is  a  curious  picture,  No.  124,  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Harington,  two  half-length  figures  standing  side  by 
side,  looking  at  the  spectator,  each  wearing  a  large  round 
radiating  rulT,  and  attired  in  richly-embroidered  Court 
dresses.  Sir  John,  Queen  Elizabeth's  "saucy  godson,"  is 
the  well-known  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  son  of  that  John 
Harington  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen 
Mary  for  holding  correspondence  with  the  Princess  EUza- 
beth.  Sir  John  was  knighted  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  enjoyed,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  favour 
of  his  Sovereign.  His  poem  "  To  the  Queen's  Majesty  "  is 
signed  "From  your  Highnease  Saucy  Godson."'  Some 
of  his  private  letters  afford  curious  insight  into  the  bodily 
condition  of  Elizabeth  in  her  declining  life.  The  lady 
here  represented  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  "Nugae" 
as  "  My  Mali,"  but  I  do  not  find  any  particulars  as  to  her 
family.  The  Queen  appears  (page  223)  to  have  held  her  in 
friendly  intercourse.  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  {vol.  ii. 
p.  287),  speaks  highly  of  his  literary  attainments.  He  here 
appears  as  a  very  dark  man  with  a  long  tliin  face  and  pointed 
black  heard.  The  face  accords  with  the  well-known  engraving, 
the  frontispiece  to  his  translation  of  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  with 
a  watch  on  a  table  before  him,  dated  1591,  aged  30. 
There  is  no  inscription  on  this  picture.  Harington  was 
born  at  Kelston,  near  Bath,  in  1561,  and  died  in  1612." 

A  very  interesting  picture.  No.  130,  represents  Sir  John 
Harington,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  knighthood,  1592, 
which  is  the  date  upon  this  picture.  He  afterwards  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  James  I.  in  July,  1603.  He  had 
been  tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  died  at  Worms, 

•  BichardMa,  pi.  117;  Brotoley,  p.  S7. 
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when  attending  her  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  1613.'  She  was 
afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia.  The  bust  of  Lord  Haring- 
ton  appears  in  this  picture  life-size,  wearing  a  large  radiating 
i-ufF,  by  the  side  of  a  large  shield  of  arms,  to  tlie  spectator's 
left.  The  first  half  of  the  shield  contains  eighteen  quarter- 
ings.  The  first  quarter  of  the  second  half  is  that  of  his 
■wife,  Anne  Kelloway,  daughter  of  Ilobert  Kelloway,  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.*  She  survived 
her  husband.  Her  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  —  Boulsted. 
Sir  John's  face  is  ruddy,  with  brown  curly  hair  and  grey 
eyes.  Only  the  shoulders  are  seen,  and  the  dark  dress  is  not 
easily  to  he  distinguislied  from  the  deep  brown  background, 
Tlie  nose  appears  less  aquiline  than  in  the  engraving  by 
Pass  in  the  "  Heraiologia,"  but  the  latter  was  done  after 
some  interyal  of  time,  having  been  published  in  the  year 
1620. 

The  portrait  No,  129,  erroneously  called  the  "Protector 
Seymour."  Somerset  never  wore  such  a  costume,  and  was  a 
very  different  looking  persouage.  This  is  in  reality  the  second 
Lord  Harington,  son  to  the  preceding,  who  was  bora  at 
Combe  Abbey,  the  property  of  his  mother,  the  heiress  of 
Kelloway.'  He  only  held  the  title  one  year,  and  died  at 
the  early  age  of  22.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and 
was  a  hheral  benefactor  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He 
died  at  Kew.  Thane'  says  of  him:  "The  pious  and  amiable 
Lord  Harington,  who  had  been  occasionally  the  companion 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales"  (his  father  was  tutor  to  the 
Prince's  sister),  "died  at  the  age  of  22;  his  learning  and 
experience  was  far  beyond  his  years,"  This  picture  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  engraving  by  Pass  in  the  "  Herwo- 
logia,"  p.  134.  It  is  painted  on  canvas,  in  a  greyish  tone, 
■with  much  care,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  Kay,  one  of 
the  leading  foreign  artists  of  this  period.  Harington  appears 
with  Prince  Henry  in  the  well-known  hunting  group  (killing 
a  stag)  at  Wroxton  Abbey.  As  Harington  died  unmarried, 
his  property  passed  to  his  two  sisters,  Lucy  and  Frances. 

Lncy  Harington,  who  became  wife  of  Edward,  third  Earl 
of  Bedford,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  display  and  extra- 

'  FuIWb  Wortbie^  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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vagance,  is  here  easily  recognised  in  a  picture  No.  125, 
although  it  bears  a  different  name  in  the  catalogue,  and 
has  moreover  a  douhthil  inscription  on  its  surface.  The 
picture  in  question  is  a  half-length  on  panel,  rearing  a 
large  round  ruflf,  deep  full  embroidered  sleeves,  and  a 
large  rope  of  many  gold  chains.  It  is  called  the  "  Princess 
Elizabeth,"  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  panel  are  "  *tatis  sv^ 
20,"  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  "  Afio  Dfi,  1533,"  on  the 
other.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  her  to  John 
Harington,  father  of  the  poet  (ante.  No.  124).  But  Eliza- 
beth, when  only  20  years  of  age,  never  wore  such  a  rufl". 
These  large  circular  radiating  ruffs  did  not  come  into 
&shioa  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  small  oval  plate  inserted  in  the  1769  edition  of  Haring- 
ton's  "  Nugae "  displays  a  similar  inconsistency.  It  is 
described  on  the  title-page,  "with  the  original  plate  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  engraved  l.')54,"  and  at  page  90  of  the 
text  it  is  said  that  the  Princess  gave  the  plate  to  Isabella 
Markham,  mother  of  Sir  John  Harington,  and  one  of  her 
ladies  about  that  date.  The  head  is  turned  the  same  way, 
and  has  a  similarly  large  round  ruff.  It  may  possibly  re- 
present the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  when  Princess  Elizabeth, 
was  under  Harington's  tuition." 

It  would  not  be  unnatural  to  look  in  this  group  for  a 
portrait  of  Prince  Henry,  the  friend  of  young  Lord  Haring- 
ton (for  the  two  appear  together  in  the  well-known  hunting- 
piece  at  Wroxton,  by  Van  Somer),  but  no  head  there  accords 
with  the  well-known  type  of  that  promising  heir  to  the 
throne.'  A  picture,  No.  123,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  "a 
very  curious  portrait,"  and  called  "  Prince  Henry,"  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  different  person.  It  represents  a  lady  in  a  bat 
and  long  feather,  square-cut  collar,  and  low  dress  with  full 
sleeves  and  lace  cuffs,  holding  a  small  shell-shaped  jewel  at 
the  end  of  a  gold  chain.  Her  white  dress  is  embroidered 
with  silver.  G-reen  curtains  fall  on  each  side  behind.  The 
hair  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  complexion  fair.  The  features 
are  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  the 
portrait  might  have  been  intended  for  Queen  Anne  of 
D  nmrk. 

Two  other  portraits  of  ladies,  Nos.  121  and  122,  of  this 
period  appeared  to  be  genuine  and  well  painted ;  but  from 

'  GraDger,  vol.  I.  p.  1S9.  ■  Ob«erv>tioiu  on  Rufb.      ■i\Q 
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their  position  I  could  not  suffidently  examine  them.  No. 
121  is  evidently  a  fine  specimen  of  Marc  Oheeradts. 

A  male  portrait,  No.  128,  of  an  old  man  in  black  cap  and 
curled  moustaches,  called  "  Lord  Uarington,"  is  too  unlike 
either  of  the  known  portraits,  but  it  might  possibly  be 
JameR,  the  father  of  the  first  lord,  and  husband  of  Lucy 
Sidney,  of  Penshurst. 

An  historical  name,  that  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  No.  174,  is  associated  with  the  large  panel  picture 
contributed  by  the  Town  Council  of  Exeter.  He  was  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Exeter  in  1621.  It  waa  principally  owing 
to  his  sagacity  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered. 
He  was  builder  of  that  magnificent  structure  in  Essex, 
called  in  honour  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  "  Audley 
End,"  near  Saffron  Walden.*  The  picture  is  dated  1618, 
and  his  ago  G6,  the  same  year  that  his  long  tenure  of 
oflSce  as  Lord  High  Treasurer  terminated.  He  belongs  to  a 
group  of  naval  and  military  heroes,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  commanders  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 
Afterwards,  when  still  only  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  in  1596, 
he  interposed  in  favour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  allay  a 
quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  although  so  distinguished  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  and  of  whom  genuine  portraits  are 
comparatively  numerous,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  point  to  a 
single  example. 

Of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  two  of 
remarkable  excellence  and  diversity  of  character.  The 
first  which  I  shall  describe,  No.  18,  is  from  Nntwell  Court, 
contributed  by  Sir  Francis  Eliot  Drake,  Bart.,  and  has 
no  date  or  inscription  on  it.  It  is  evidently  painted  by 
Zucharo,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  term  of  that  painter's 
residence  in  England,  which  was  limited  to  four  years,  from 
1574  to  1578.  The  picture  is  on  canvas,  and  painted  with 
all  the  largeness  of  style  peculiar  to  Zucharo.  It  is  re- 
markable for  breadth  of  treatment,  and  the  total  absence  of 
details.  The  oval  hanging  to  a  chain  in  front  of  his  scarf 
is  of  a  quite  plain  brown  colour,  and  has  a  large  pearl  pendant 
to  it.  The  globe  also  under  his  right  hand  has  no  marks 
upon  it.  The  head  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  that 
in  the  painting  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth. 

*  ColIini'sFMinge, ad.  1779, Ti>I.ui.p-13S., ,    ^    ,       LiOOQIc 
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This  picture  was  extremely  well  cngraTed  by  W.  Holl, 
when  in  possession  of  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  for  C.  Knight's 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  1835,  vol.  iv.  page  170.  Drake  was 
about  33  when  Zucharo  arrived  in  England.  The  portrait 
of  Drake  engraved  in  the  "  Heraiologia,"  page  106,  is  very 
peculiar,  with  a  constrained  turn,  looking  over  his  i-ight 
shoulder.  It  ia  the  oldest-looking  representation  that  I 
know  of  him. 

An  intervening  portrait,  although  on  an  extremely  small 
scale,  is  the  little  miniature  of  Drake,  dated  1581,  aged  42, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowsley.  It 
has  been  engraved  in  woodcut  for  Barrow's  "  Life  of  Drake. 
The  most  important  of  all  representations  of  this  great 
hero  is  the  panel  picture.  No.  5,  contributed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Plyraoutb.  It  is  painted  on  panel  by  an  artist 
of  considerable  ability,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  I 
regret  that  both  in  the  gallery  at  Exeter  and  in  London, 
when  it  formed  part  of  the  1866  Portrait  Exhibition,  No. 
361  of  the  catalogue,  the  picture  was  hung  too  far  from  the 
eye  for  me  to  make  such  minute  observations  upon  it  as 
I  could  have  wished. 

Drake  is  represented  as  a  half-figure,  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  standing  behind  a  marble  pedestal,  with  a  panel  on 
the  front  of  it  containing  eight  lines  of  Old  English  text 
divided  into  two  columns.  The  face  in  ail  these  paintings  is 
seen  in  the  same  position.  He  wears  a  large  round  plain 
ruff,  and  has  a  cameo  of  the  Queen,  profile,  to  the  left,  set 
in  a  rich  oval  border,  suspended  by  a  long  black  ribbon 
round  his  neck.  A  large  pearl  hanging  from  it  drops  in 
front  of  the  panel  with  lines  of  writing  before  named.  He 
rests  his  right  hand  on  a  globe  ;  the  other  is  not  seen. 
On  the  background,  in  grey  letters,  to  the  right  of  his  hand, 
is  inscribed,  "  jEtatis  suaj  53,  An"  1594."  In  the  left  upper 
corner  is  the  shield  of  arms,  with  crest  and  mottoes,  which 
have  a  peculiar  interest.  It  has  recently  formed  the  subject 
of  a  very  learned  and  valuable  paper  in  the  "  Herald  and 
Grenealogist,"  part  xlvi.  for  January,  1874,  pages  307  and 
309.  A  woodcut  is  there  given  of  the  arms  as  drawn  by 
Vincent,  and  still  preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms. 

There,  as  in  the  picture,  the  wyvem  is  introduced,  but 
not  bung  up  by  the  heels,  as  described  by  Prince,  and 
accepted  by  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  "Life   of  Queen  Eliza- 
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betb,"  edition  1819,  vol.  ii.  page  365.  She  sets  it  forth  as 
follows  : — Sir  Francis  "  had  thought  proper  to  assume,  appar- 
etitly  without  due  authority,  the  armorial  coat  of  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  also  a  seaman  and  a  native  of  Devonshire.  Sir 
Bernard,  from  a  false  pride  of  family,  highly  resented  this 
unwarrantable  intrusion,  as  he  regarded  it ;  and  in  a  dis- 
pute on  the  subject  gave  Sir  Francis  a  box  on  the  ear.  The 
Queen  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  she 
granted  to  the  illustrious  navigator  the  following  arms  of 
her  own  device : — Sable,  a  fess  wavy  between  two  pole-stars 
argent ;  and  for  crest  a  ship  on  a  globe  under  ruff,  with  a 
cable  held  by  a  hand  coming  out  of  the  clouds  ;  the  motto, 
'  Auxilio  divino ; '  and  beneath,  '  Sic  parvie  magna ' :  in  the 
figging  of  the  ship  a  wivem  gules,  the  arms  of  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  hung  up  by  the  heels." 

This  description  is  given  by  Prince  in  his  account  of  Sir 
Bernard  Drake,  page  245.  In  his  account  of  Sir  Francis, 
the  illustrious  circumnavigator,  a  few  pages  earlier,  page  240, 
Prince  snys  that  after  his  great  voyage  and  receiving  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Queen  at  Deptford,  1581, 
"  Sir  Francis  ia  said  to  have  given  for  his  device  the  globe 
of  the  world,  with  this  motto,  '  Tu  primus  circuradedisti  me ' 
— '  Thou  art  the  first  who  didst  encompass  me  round  about , ' 
but  not  excluding  his  former  raotto,  '  Divino  Auxilio  ' — '  by 
the  help  of  God,'  " 

Another  eminent  navigator  of  this  period,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  (born  at  Plymouth  about  1520,  and  died  at  sea  off 
Dominica,  1591),  so  closely  associated  with  Drake,  is  well 
represented  in  a  panel  picture  (No.  1),  contributed  by  Mr. 
C.  Stewart  Hawkins.  It  exhibits  a  standing  figure  seen 
nearly  to  the  knees,  clad  in  a  black  suit,  with  short  Spanish 
cloak,  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  hip,  and  with  the  left, 
holding  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  His  tall  black  hat  is  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  pearls  set  in  silver,  and  a  cameo  medallion  of 
the  Queen  with  a  silver  spear  behind  it,  is  attached  to  one 
side  next  to  his  right  ear.  He  wears  a  large  and  ample 
white  ruff,  and  a  shield  of  arms  is  in  the  upper  left  hand 
comer.  They  correspond,  with  the  exception  of  the  crest, 
a  Moor  with  his  arms  corded,  with  the  representation  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xsxiii.  p.  206.  To  the  right  of  the  head 
is  inscribed 

JBTATIS  8T*  LVIII  ,,   ,   ,      CoOQIc 

Anno  Dni,  1591.  '^ 
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This,  however,  vould  alter  tlie  date  of  his  birth  to  1533 
or  1534.  Rose  and  Hole  both  give  the  approximate  date  of 
1520.  The  countenance  13  severe  and  corresponds  viith  the 
engraving  in  the  "Heruologia,"  page  101,  where  he  wears  a 
similar  tall  hat  and  ruff,  and  grasps  a  baton  in  his  right 
hand.  The  motto  given  below  it  is  "  Advancement  by 
dilligence." 

In  the  borders  to  the  Armada  series  of  tapestries  in  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  Hawkins  was  also  represented.  The 
only  record  of  it  now  remaining  to  us  is  in  Fine's  well- 
known  series  of  engravings.  There  the  Admirals  were 
all  represented  in  a  somewhat  uniform  costume,  and  none  of 
them  in  ruffs  or  with  covered  heads.  They  all  wear  plain 
square  turnover  collars  and  gorgets  with  breastplates.  As 
a  matter  of  likeness,  we  cannot  depend  implicitly  upon  Pine's 
medallions. 

We  look  in  vain  in  this  collection  for  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  of  Mohun  Ottery,  Devon,  whose  life  was  so 
romantic.  His  portrait  at  Hampton  Court  was  engraved  as 
a  frontispiece  to  his  biography,  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  and  a 
curious  MS.  of  his  hfe  was  printed  in  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  96. 

A  fine  head,  however,  of  Sir  Gawen  Carew,  Knt.,  who  was 
active  with  Sir  Peter  Carew  against  the  insurgents  in  Devon- 
shire in  1549,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Pole  Carew  (No.  63). 
It  is  inscribed,  "  Son  of  Edmond,  Baron  of  Carew  ;  died  at 
Exeter,  1583."  The  picture  has  been  asci'ibed  to  Hilliard, 
but  without  any  proof  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Richard  Carew,  the  historian  and  author  of  the  Survey  of 
Cornwall,  appears  in  a  picture  painted  on  canvas  {No.  82), 
the  property  of  Mr.  Tremayiie.  It  closely  resembles  a  panel 
picture  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pole  Carew,  to  the 
Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866  (No.  313  of  the 
catalogue).  Both  pictures  are  inscribed,  "1586,  Aetatis 
Suae  32."  The  figure  is  dressed  in  black,  holding  a  book, 
with  an  opaque  red  background.  In  the  upper  left  hand 
comer  is  a  quaint  device  of  a  diamond  on  an  anvil  and  an 
arm  issuing  from  a  cloud  holding  a  hammer  over  it,  with  the 
motto  "  C/ti  verace  durera." 

John  Carew,  who  lost  his  hand  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  in 
1602,  and  wore  an  iron  one  to  supply  its  place, — hence  his 
epithet,   "Carew  of  the    hand," — is    represented  in  .Mr 
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Tretnayne's  picture  (No.  83).  He  carries  his  arm  in  a  sling 
like  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  bis  dress  is  purple  and  he  wears 
a  falling  frill  fitted  close  to  the  neck.  Inscribed  "  .£tatis 
suiB  39," 

An  excellent  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  M.P.  for 
Worcestershire  and  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  a  member 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  by  the  Parliament,  was  contributed  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  from  Ilagley  (No.  61).  He  is  represented 
in  dark  armour  with  a  rich  Tthite  lace  falling  collar  and  a 
handsome  youthful  countenance.  As  a  work  of  art,  signed 
and  dated,  "Van  Sommer,  fecit  1621,"  it  is  a  singularly 
favourable  Bpecimen  of  the  Flemish  style  of  painting  then 
80  preralent  in  this  country,  and  in  perfect  condition. 

Two  portraits  of  a  great  historical  character.  Sir  John 
Eliot,  now  claim  consideration.  They  both  come  from  Port 
Eliot,  and  are  the  property  of  Lord  St.  Germans,  descendant 
of  the  patriot  (Nos.  27  and  9).  The  first  which  I  shall  notice 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  fanciful  style  in  which  many  por- 
traits were  painted  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  figure  is  seen  standing  to  the  knees,  wearing  a  straight 
cut  dressing  gown,  banded  with  stripes  of  coarse  geometric 
lace,  and  having  a  close  fitting  falling  collar  of  same  material, 
and  cuffs  to  match.  The  dress  is  entirely  white.  He  holds 
a  small  comb  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  hand  is  bent 
upon  the  hip.  The  picture  is  on  panel  and  very  coarsely 
painted,  but  there  is  a  quaint  and  sharp  look  about  the 
countenance  as  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  spectator.  The 
expression  is  very  far  from  solemn.  The  inscription  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  background,  to  the  left, 

"SIR  JOHN  ELIOT 

Painted  a  few  days  before 

his  Death  in  the  Tower, 

A.D.  1632  " 

is  obviously  modern,  and,  as  I  take  it,  should  have  rather 
been  applied  to  the  picture  next  to  be  described. 

The  costume  and  style  of  painting  certainly  betoken  an 
earlier  period  than  1632.  The  hair  is  strangely  straight 
and  clotted,  as  if  be  were  only  then  about  to  make  use  of  the 
comb.  There  are  many  portraits  of  ladies  taken  at  this 
period,  holding  a  comb,  and  when  introduced,  as  in  this  pi<^c 
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ture,  can  only  be  regarded  as  youthful  vanity  on  the  piu-t  of 
a  man.  It  lias  beea  well  engraved  in  stipple  by  F.  Holl,  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  excellent  life  of  Sir  John  EIiot,-by  John 
Forater  (Second  edition,  1872,  vol.  ii.). 

The  other  picture,  which  is  much  better  in  execution  (No. 
9),  is  on  canvas,  and  represents  Sir  John  Eliot  in  becoming 
attire  with  his  locks  well  arranged,  a  dark  peaked  beard  and  a 
full-plaited  fallicg  ruff  fitting  close  to  the  cheek.  The  picture 
is  oval  within  a  brown  spandril.  The  hair  and  beard  are  very 
dark  brown.  The  eyes  are  black  and  the  lips  deep  crimson. 
Tlie  date,  1628,  is  entirely  modern.  In  comparison  with 
tlie  other  portrait,  I  consider  this  very  superior,  although  in 
his  biography  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  Mr.  Forster 
speaks  of  this  painting  as  "not  by  a  master,"  and  at  page 
462,  pronounces  the  other  as  "incomparably  the  best  of  the 
two  pictures." 

An  interesting  group  of  civic  notabilities  and  local 
celebrities,  both  male'  and  female,  are  next  deserving  of 
attention.  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt  any  description  of 
them.  They  are  all  the  property  of  the  Town  Council  of 
the  city  of  Exeter.  I  shall  give  the  names  and  the  principal 
dates  connected  with  them. 

Thomas  White,  1566,  aged  83;  founder  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  Granger  (vol.  i.  p.  206)  informs  us  that 
the  portraits  were  taken  from  his  sister,  whose  face  closely 
resembled  his.     {No.  167.) 

William  Hurst,  five  times  mayor,  1568,  aged  96.  (No.  168.) 

Joan  Tuckfield,  1573,  "  aetatis  suss  67,"  is  a  good  panel 
picture  (No.  169),  representing  a  venerable  lady  in  a  red 
gown  and  a  black  head-dress  bordered  with  peai-Is.  It  is  a 
very  genuine  picture. 

Lawrence  Atwill  exhibits  a  face  of  great  power,  but  un- 
fortunately the  painting  has  been  retouched  (No.  171). 
Coat  of  arms  in  left  hand  comer.  He  died  in  1SS8,  aged 
77.  By  an  act  of  Chamber,  eleven  years  after  that,  12th 
December,  1599,  it  was  agreed  that  "Mr.  Atwill'a  picture, 
which  cost  twenty  shillings,  shall  be  paid  for."  It  is  surely 
desirable  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  money  was  paid,  and  iS 
possible,  obtain  some  clue  to  the  name  of  the  artist 

Sir  John  Periam,  1616,  brother  to  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon., 
and  son  of  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1563  and  1572.     He 
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wears  a  black  pointed  hat,  and  has  a  round  very  marked 
face.     (No.  125). 

Hooker,  antiquary  and  historian,  bom  about  152i  (No. 
1 72),  the  first  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  He  was 
M.F.  for  Bseter,  1571,  and  assisted  HoHnshod  in  his  history  : 
he  died  1601.'  He  is  represented  wearing  a  tall  hat  and 
large  ruiF,  shield  of  arms  and  motto,  *'  Post  Mortem  Vita," 
and  holding  a  small  scroll  in  bis  left  hand.  A  square  tablet 
to  the  right  remains  blank. 

Sir  Benjamin  OUver  (No.  176),  is  a  clever  and  well-drawn 
representation  of  an  ungainly  personage.  He  is  attired  in  a 
scarlet  robe  and  holds  forth  a  pair  of  gloves  in  his  left  hand. 
He  was  Mayor  of  £xeter  in  1670,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  King  Charles  2nd 
to  the  city.  There  is  no  name  on  the  picture,  but  from  the 
close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  known  works  of 
Bower,  who  painted  members  of  the  Fairfax  family,  and  one 
of  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  now  at  Raby  Castle,  I  feel  little  or  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  his  pencil, 

Elizabeth  Flay.  "jld.  1673,  aet.  86,"  ia  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  of  a  frame  of  a  pleasing  and  very  peculiar  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat^  taken  evidently  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  life.  Her  high-crowned  hat  has  a  broad  brim  which 
fits  exactly  to  her  large  and  square-cut  ruff,  which  fits  close 
to  her  cheek.  She  ia  dressed  in  black,  and  holds  a  small 
prayer-book  with  red  ribbon  in  her  right  hand.  A  fluted 
column  is  on  the  left  hand  side,  below  which  is  a  skull,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  "  Memento  Mon."  It  is  a 
very  curious  costume  picture.  She  wears  a  large  gold  ring 
on  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand.     Her  countenance  is  im- 

{)res8ive,  with  full  indications  of  determination.  Her  eyes 
ook  steadily  on  the  spectator.  Her  dress  ia  ornamented 
with  lace,  and  a  black  border  in  front  of  her  white  necker- 
chief is  very  pretty.     She  was  a  foundress  of  almshouses. 

Leaving  now  this  group  of  civic  worthies,  we  can  hardly 
resist  pausing  before  the  portly  figure  of  a  very  important 
Minister  of  State,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
Sir  Wm.  Morice  (No.  9^.    Having  rendered  the  King  great 


*  On  k portrait  ut  Fox.  Biriiop  of  Win-  tala  :     "hawd   bspcroatah    xtXnLMt 

eh^ier,    ia    tha   Pmidani'a    Goller;    ftt  BEaTITUii    JOBEs    Hookia    asKSBOBDA- 

Corpui  Chriiti  College,  OifoTd,  ia  tlia  sxosiavta    ie7S."      Boa    Atdtuealogik, 

Mlowlng   fauoipticu,    in   Boman   «*pi-  toL  sixU.  p*fl*  *^- 

TCIXX..  ......Ai-lOglC 
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serrice  during  his  exile,  King  Charles,  in  1660,  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State,  an  office  which  he  retained  during 
eight  years.  He  wears  a  long  wig  and  a  handsomely 
embroidered  under  dress,  with  a  belt,  holding  a  silver  cane 
or  baton  in  his  right  hand.  The  picture  was  probably 
painted  by  Michael  Wright,  the  court  painter  of  that  period. 
The  upper  part  of  the  figure  has  been  engraved  by  Houbraken 
(plate  98  of  the  "  Illustrious  Heads  "),  and  as  usual,  with  all 
transcripts  till  the  time  of  Tertue,  turned  the  reverse  way. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pole  Carew,  who  possesses 
an  original  letter  addressed  by  the  King,  when  at  Brussels, 
to  Sir  William.     It  ia  dated  27th  March,  1660. 

There  is  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Exeter  a  very  striking  full- 
length  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  his  kinsman,  Grenerid 
Monk,  in  hw  robes  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  is  well 
known  through  the  engraving  of  it  in  Lodge's  portraits  of 
Illustrious  Persons.  There  is  also  in  the  same  hall  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  the  Princess  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  let,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
As  she  was  bom  at  Bedford  House  in  Exeter,  June  1644, 
this  picture,  painted  by  Lely,  was  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  King  in  1672.  She  died  at  Paris,  1672. 
She  is  represented  in  a  white  satin  dress,  standing  on  a 
carpet  and  holding,  with  one  hand,  the  end  of  a  gauze  scarf, 
and  with  the  other,  slightly  raising  the  gown.  The  picture 
is  very  simple,  well  painted,  and  entirely  free  from  affecta- 
tion.   The  background  is  dark  and  quite  plain. 

A  contrast  to  this,  in  another  royal  portrait,  will  be  found 
in  the  half-length  figure  of  William  3rd,  in  armour,  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  the  poor  at  Exeter  (No.  1S8).  He 
nuses  his  right  hand  holding  a  truncheon,  and  rests  the  left 
on  a  block  of  stone  with  a  plumed  helmet  on  it.  A  fortress 
and  besieging  troops  are  in  the  distance.  It  is  probably 
painted  by  old  Wyck,  hut  exhibits  all  the  restlessness  and 
affectation  of  pose  so  peculiar  to  the  French  school  It  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  a  portrait  should  be. 

An  extremely  fine  picture  of  Sir  William  Noy,  a  most 
learned  lawyer,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  power  of 
Cornelius  Jonson  van  Ceulen  (No.  95),  was  contributed  by 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1634.  A  similar  picture 
was  also  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert  (No. 
80).     His  costume,  with  the  falling  frill  or  ruff,  and  pointed 
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beard,  much  resembles  tbe  second  portrait  of  Sir  Jobn  Eliot, 
ante,  p.  16. 

Sir  John  Maynard,  also  the  property  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford  (No.  94),  ia  an  excellent  picture ;  painter  unknown. 
He  was  born  at  Tavistock,  1602  ;  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1647  ; 
King's  Sergeant  and  Knight  in  1660,  a  warm  promoter  of 
the  BoTolution.  He  was  M.P.  for  Plymouth  in  1690,  in  which 
year  he  died.  He  ia  represented  wearing  a  red  cape  and 
bUck  cap.     The  shadows  are  remarkably  well  massed. 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.  (No.  117). 
This  great  general,  born  at  Ashe  in  Deronshire,  in  1650,  was 
represented  by  one  of  the  handsomest  portraits  selected  from 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  collection  at  Blenheim  Palace.* 
It  is  a  youthful  portrait,  a  half-length  in  complete  annour, 
resting  a  truncheon  on  a  rock,  and  the  helmet  beside  it 
From  the  absence  of  the  ribbon  of  the  garter,  it  would  appear 
to  be  one  of  Kneller's  earliest  productions^  and  certainly  one 
of  his  most  careful  and  refined.  This  picture  has  nerer  been 
eugniTed,  and  never  before  been  publicly  exhibited. 

As  a  contrast  showing  the  work  of  the  same  painter, 
when  carelessly  treating  an  eminent  character  like  Bishop 
Trelawny,  and  representing  him  in  the  robes  of  the  garter, 
we  must  point  to  No.  37,  contributed  by  Sir  John  Trelawny. 
The  painter  has  produced  a  merely  crude  and  harah 
representation,  but  the  picture  is  perfectly  genuine,  and  only 
a  lamentable  instance  of  Kneller's  indifference  to  merit  and 
aridity  for  lucre.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  portrait  aa 
that  contributed  by  Sir  John  to  the  1866  Portrait  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  No.  1011  of  the  catalogue.  When 
expostulated  with  upon  his  slovenliness  and  unworthy  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  Kneller  would  reply  that  no  one  seeing 
the  picture  objected  to,  would  suppose  it  to  be  done  by 
the  man  who  painted  the  "Converted  Chinese."  This  cele- 
brated picture,  on  which  he  justly  prided  himself,  is  a  full- 
length  standing  figure,  painted  with  all  the  richness  and 
power  of  his  masters,  Ferdinand  Bol  and  Rembrandt.  It  is 
in  one  of  the  apartments  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Sir  John  Rolle,  K.B.,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  king 
during  his  exile,  is  a  strongly  pronounced  specimen  of  the 
style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Hon. 
Mark  Eolle  (No.  92).  He  wears  a  crimson  robe  and  tassels, 
•  CaUkgne  Btivtaoi  of  tbe  ^turat  at  BlMilwiin  P»l«».  P- 1'*    Loridoii,  8to.  1891. 

I. ,11, "  .A'Ooi^lc 
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with  a  long  and  high-dressed  wig.     It  is  inscribed  in  the 
background  over  Lis  left  hand — 

jEt  Suffl  65 
1695. 

Sir  William  Pole,  Knight,  the  great  antiquary,  appears  in 
this  collection  (No.  85)  under  a  singular  aspect,  being  re- 
markably like  the  commonly  received  portraits  of  John 
Bunyan,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  he  wears  a 
black  satin  dress,  and  that  the  front  of  his  dress  is  fastened 
with  jewelled  studs.  The  picture  is  painted  on  canvas,  and 
belongs  to  Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Rolle,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle 
(No.  86),  is  a  very  striking  subject.  He  was  M.P.  for  Truro 
in  the  first  Parliaments  of  Charles  Ist,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  in  1650.  He  has  a  long  thin  face,  with  lodg 
dark  hair,  b|ack  cap,  and  a  plain  square-cut  collar  over  a  black 
dress.  The  picture  is  painted  with  great  power,  although  not 
at  all  in  the  style  of  Tandyck. 

A  striking  picture  of  an  amiable  man,  wearing  peculiar 
robes  and  pointing  to  a  coronet  in  a  significant  manner,  is 
John  Anstis,  Garter  King-at-arms  (No.  21).  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Bewes.  The  peculiar  mace  of  office  lies  on 
the  table  beside  his  coronet.  The  picture  is  attributed  to 
Hudson,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  also  was  a 
Devonshire  man.  An  elaborate  and  very  comprehensive 
family  picture,  by  Hudson,  may  be  seen  at  Powderham 
Castle.  It  exhibits  alt  the  characteristics  of  the  painter,  and 
is  only  equalled  in  regard  to  scale  and  ambition,  by  the 
great  painting  at  Blenheim,  representing  the  family  of 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  latter  is  referred 
to  by  Walpole  as  the  painter's  chef  d'reuvrn.  To  return  to  the 
portrait  of  Anstis,  although  the  name  of  Hudson  seems  to 
have  been  written  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  really  the  work  of  ffill,  a  clever  and  very 
little  known  painter  of  this  period.  His  various  portraits 
of  Wanley  are  capital,  and  that  of  Bishop  Hooper,  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  has  been  frequently  attributed  to 
Hogarth.  Several  of  his  portraits  were  engraved  at  the  time. 
In  confirmation  of  my  views,  I  found  subsequently  io  Lord 
Oxford's  sale  catalogue,  the  mention  of  a  portrait  of  Anstis, 
by  T.  Hill,  and  described  as  an  excellent  half-length,  in  his 
robes.    (Page  17  of  catalogue,  March  13th,  1742.)    The  stvle 
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of  worttmanahip  of  this  portrait  is  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  Wfaood  or  Dandrige  than  of  Hudson,  irho  ^vaji 
much  more  solid  in  colour  and  less  facile  in  execution.  This 
is  reallj  a  masterlj  performance. 

A  picture  of  a  young  man  in  an  oval  frame,  belonging  to 
this  period,  and  the  property  of  the  Town  Council  (No.  1 75), 
ia  called  Nicholas  Duck,  born  1570,  and  died  1628.  The 
gentleman  here  represented  could  hardly  hare  been  born 
earlier  than  1660.  But  the  picture  is  an  excellent  one, 
possibly  painted  by  T.  Murray,  and  so  full  of  individuality, 
that  it  seems  quite  possible  with  a  Uttle  petseveraace  that 
his  name  might,  after  all,  be  satisfactorily  made  out 

Peter  Blundell,  born  at  Tiverton  in  1620,  is  said  to  be 
represented  in  a  well-'painted  oval  picture,  contributed  from 
Blundeli's  school  (No.  101).  It  is  painted  on  an  oval  canvas 
.  within  a  square  frame.  The  face  is  quite  young,  with  long 
flowing  hair  and  a  square  laced  collar  with  tassels.  To 
judge  from  the  ^e,  costume,  and  style  of  painting,  the  young 
man  represented  could  not  have  been  born  eaiUer  than  1680. 
A  modern  engraving  from  this  picture  has  the  name  on  the 
margin ;  but  that  carries  no  conviction. 

The  last  picture  which  I  will  venture  to  touch  upon  in  the 

S-esent  division  is  a  very  eccentric  subject,  namely,  fiamfylde 
oore  Carew,  known  as  the  king  of  the  beggars  (No.  92). 
It  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Carew.  He  holds  a  pug  dog 
under  his  right  arm,  and  looks  at  the  spectator  with  a 
humorous  expression.  It  is  painted  by  an  artist  of  whom 
scarcely  anything  is  known,  R.  Phelps.  An  effective  engrav- 
ing in  mezzotint  Was  executed  from  it  by  Faber.  It  was 
also  engraved  afterwards  in  a  square  border  on  8vo  size,  by 
J.  Baker,  in  the  same  way  as  the  original. 

This  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  division  of  modem  art,  beginning  with  Reynolds,  extend- 
iog  to  Eastlake,  and  including  works  of  Northcote,  Opie,  and 
Haydon. 

The  reputation  of  Gaudy,  of  Exeter,  ia  universally  spread, 
and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  meet  with  some  genuine 
examples  of  his  skill.  James  Gandy,  the  elder,  was  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Exeter,  and  to  have  received  instruc- 
tion from  Vandyck  himself.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1669.  His  best  works 
are  said  to  be  remaining  in  that  country.    His  son,  Williun 
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Gandy,  settled  in  Kxeter  about  1 700,  and  had  studied  under 
"Magdalen"  Smith.  He  was  at  Plymouth  in  1714,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  ended  hia  days  at  Exeter,  but  the  period 
of  his  decease  is  unknown.  According  to  a  note  in  Waipole's 
Anecdotes  (by  Dallaway  and  Wornum,  page  351),  the 
younger  Gandy  was  of  great  talent  and  eccentric  genius,  and 
died  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  in  his  ne#  and  highly  serviceable 
dictionary  of  English  Artists,  characterizes  bis  works  as 
occasionidly  "loosely  finished.  lie  rarely  indeed  finished 
more  than  the  head  and  the  hands.    His  best  works  possessed 

geat  force  and  power,  and  have  been  deemed  like  Reynolds's. 
B  was  of  a  proud  intractable  disposition,  careless  of  his 
reputation  ;  in  his  latter  days  only  painting  when  pressed  by 
necessity." 

I  did  not  recognise  any  authenticated  paintings  at 
Exeter  by  tbe  earlier  Gaudy,  James.  It  is  just  possible  that 
two  paintings  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  representing 
tbe  first  Duke  of  Ormond  and  his  accomplished  son  the  Earl 
of  Ossory,  both  distinguished  by  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  may 
have  been  the  work  of  that  artist.  By  the  younger  Gandy, 
William,  two  examples  were  prominent  in  the  Exeter  col- 
lection of  Devonshire  Worthies.  And  they  certainly  serve 
to  show  the  talent  and  extreme  carelessness  of  the  painter. 

John  Patch,  sen..  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital  in  1741,  was  an  eminent  professor,  and  is  represented 
half-leagth,  standing,  and  resting  his  left  hand  on  a  large 
open  book,  in  front  of  which  hes  a  dissected  human  arm. 
This  picture  (No.  151),  contributed  from  the  Hospital,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Gaudy's  skill,  simple  and  unaffected 
in  attitude,  and  coloured  with  much  richness  and  mellowness 
of  tone.  The  arm,  lying  on  a  white  cloth,  is  admirably 
painted. 

Tbe  other  pictufe  is  a  pretentious  full-length,  a  standing 
figure  in  a  scarlet  robe  and  long  wig,  holding  forth  a  paper 
in  bis  left  hand.  A  helmet  is  behind  him.  This  represents 
Sir  Edward  Seaward,  Et.,  Mayor  of  Exeter  iu  1691,  a  great 
promoter  of  the  new  workhouse,  and  benefactor  to  the  City 
of  Exeter.  This  painting  (No.  158)  is  contributed  by  the  cor- 
poration  of  the  poor.  On  a  large  round-topped  tablet  in  the 
lower  right,  hand  comer  of  the  picture  is  inscribed  in  very 
large  letters,  "  1702.    This  picture  was  made  and  given  by 
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Mr.  Wm.  GaQdj."  In  point  of  artistic  skill,  it  ia  totally 
nndeserving  of  any  particular  attention. 

Id  entering  upon  thjs  portion  of  my  account  of  the 
Devonshire  Worthies,  we  Bhail  fini]  the  artistic  element  pre- 
dominating. Great  and  abundantly  varied,  and  surpassing 
also  in  numher  as  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  wlequately  represented 
ID  this  collection.  The  name  of  his  immediate  predecessor 
and  instructor  in  art,  Thomas  Hudson,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  it  may  be  desirable  to  dwell  a  little  more  care- 
fully upon  his  works  and  his  sources  of  education. 

His  master,  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  good  painter  of  a 
head,  and  author  of  one  of  the  most  sensible  books  on 
painting  ever  addressed  to  students,  was  bom  about  1665, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  the  well-known  Riley.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  nowhere  recorded.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
Thomas  Hudson,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1701,  and 
died  at  Twickenham  in  1779.  His  large  family  picture  of 
the  first  Viscount  Courtenay,  in  the  great,  hall  at  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  is  certainly  inferior  to  an  equally  large  work  at 
Blenheim  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
femily,  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  his  ehef  (fauvre. 
There  is  also  at  Powderbam  an  admirable  full-length  of 
Lady  Anne  Courtenay,  a  walking  figure  in  white  satin,  holding 
a  gauze  scarf,  by  Hudson. 

His  full-length  picture  of  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  in 
the  Town  Halt,  dated  1762,  when  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  is  very  dignified.  Also  in  the  Town 
Hall  is  a  fine  stately  figure  of  John  Tuckfield,  M.P.  for 
Exeter  from  1745  to  1766.  There  is  likewise  in  the 
Exhibition  (No.  147),  another  portrait  of  him  by  the  same 
artist,  contributed  by  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

The  portraits  of  Handel  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  at  Oxford  are  perhaps  the  works  by  which  Hudson  is 
most  universally  known. 

A  contemporary  painter,  Francis  Hayman,  born  also  at 
Exeter  in  1 708,  and  who  died  in  1 776,  deserves  mention.  He 
vas  a  clever  artist  in  figure  subjects,  and  yet  trifled  his  life 
away.  He  was  a  iast  liver,  somewhat  learned,  and  made 
illustrations  for  Warburton's  collective  edition  of  Pope's 
■works,  and  also  for  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  and  his 
works  are  totally  unrepresented  in  the  present  coHectJM,, 
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Of  Sir  Joshua  himself,  bj  a  singular  ooinoidence,  two 
pictures,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  which  he  painted,  were 
brought  together;  contributed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  Gwatkia 
(Nos.  50  and  51). 

The  young  picture  is  very  interestiog,  as  exhibiting  all  the 
freshness  of  youth  on  the  features  with  a  remarkable  amount 
of  quiet  dignity  and  propriety  about  it,  so  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  artists  generally  represent  themselves.  He 
has  a  plain  grey  drapery  thrown  over  hjs  shoulders.  This, 
and  the  picture  of  him  in  advanced  age,  were  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution.  Pall  Mall,  in  1823,  Nos.  42  and  43 
of  the  catalogue. 

There  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  a  well-known 
portrait  of  Reynolds  by  Inmself,  when  quite  young,  holding 
a  palette,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  It  belonged 
to  his  niece,  Mias  Palmer,  afterwards  Marchioness  of 
Thomond,  whose  portrait,  as  a  pretty  girl  caressing  a  dove, 
painted  by  Miss  Reynolds  (No.  54),  was  also  exhibited  at 
Exeter  by  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Colby.  A  small  portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua  in  cap  and  gown  (No.  52),  is  burnt  into  a  piece  of  wood 
with  hot  irons,  and  commonly  called  a  "  poker  painting,"  ^ 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  son  of  the  vicar 
of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  and  Master  of  Plyrapton  Grammar 
School  (bom  1680  and  died  1746),  was  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  in  profile,  and  plain  black  drapery  over  the  shoulder. 
The  picture  belongs  to  the  Plymouth  and  Cottonian  Library, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
1867,  No.  558  of  the  catalogue.  An  idea  of  the  general 
composition  was  afforded  at  Exeter,  by  a  brilliant  impression 
of  the  well-known  engraving  in  mezzotint,  by  S.  W,  Rey- 
nolds. His  uncle.  Canon  Reynolds,  appeared  in  a  fine  picture 
(No.  45),  conti-ibuted  by  the  Provost  of  Eton  College,  It  has 
not  been  frequently  seen,  but  was  exhibited  at  Manchester 
in  1857,  No.  54  of  the  catalogue.  The  picture  was  engraved 
effectively  by  M'Ardell.  The  hands  are  joined  on  a  hand- 
kerchief in  his  lap. 

John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  born  at  Ashburton, 
Devon,  1731,  died  at  Exmouth  1783,  is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive and  solidly-painted  picture,  contributed  by  the  trustees 

'  Thii  IB  probably  the  work  o(  John  1751.  Ho  eieelled  in  "  Pokar  pioturM." 
Cnneh,  aa  uuiUnt  of  Sir  Jmhua  R«*-  Bee  Bedfcnva'i  Diotioui;  of  Artiste  of 
noldi,  bom  >t  Kingibridg*,  Devon,  in      Uw  Bngliah  SohooL     London,  Sto,  187*. 
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of  the  Natioual  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  67).  It  has  thia 
additional  interest,  that  a  written  agreement  was  drawn 
up  by  which  the  painter  engaged  to  execute  the  portrait  in 
permanent  colours.  Even  at  an  early  period  of  hia  career, 
Keyiiolds  was  charged  with  making  use  of  pigments  which, 
however  bright  they  might  at  first  appear,  were  liable  to 
fade.  He  not  unfrequently  met  this  by  declaring  that  he 
always  came  off  mth^ying  colours. 

Those  who  have  seen  Sir  Joshua's  larger  pictures  and 
groups  arranged  in  the  open  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
observed  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  landscape  backgrounds. 
On  visiting  Plympton  during  my  recent  stay  in  Devonshire, 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  extreme  richness  of  the 
scenery  of  his  native  place,  and  immediately  round  the 
castle,  in  the  glades,  and  on  the  distant  hills  at  once  saw 
the  component  parts  of  hia  glorious  creations,  which  he 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures.  His  travelling  sketch-books 
whilst  abroad  contain  much  fewer  records  of  natural  scenery, 
even  in  Italy,  than  studies  and  notes  of  figures  as  met  with 
in  the  composition  of  some  distinguished  painter. 

One  view,  and  that  a  hold  sketch  of  a  long  shape,  of 
Plymouth  (No.  16),  contributed  by  Earl  St.  Germaos,  is  all 
that  was  ebowu  in  that  department  of  art.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  painted  before  Re^'nolds  went  to  Italy  in  1749. 

Another  Devonshire  artist  contemporary  with  Reynolds, 
and  also  a  pupil  of  Hudson,  was  Richard  Cosway.  He  was 
bom  at  Tiverton  in  I7l0,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1821.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  master 
of  nearly  every  branch  of  art,  and  excelled  especially  in 
delicately-finfehed  miniatures.  He  was  very  uncertain,  so 
that  his  productions  may  be  said  to  range  from  very  best  to 
the  very  worst.  By  the  hand  of  Cosway  I  did  not  observe  a 
single  specimen  in  the  collection. 

Two  portraits  of  charming  ladies  merit  observation  at 
this  place.  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  dated  1767,  and  painted  by 
H.  &:haak,  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  St.  Aubyn  Moleaworth 
St.  Aubyn  (No.  55).  She  wears  a  quaintly-shapwi  cap,  with 
bhick  lace  front  to  stomacher,  a  rose  and  jessamine  at  her 
bosom,  and  a  blue  parroquet  beside  her.  The  productions 
of  this  artist  are  very  little  known.  A  portrait  by  him  of 
the  satirist,  Churchill,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.    |^. 
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Lady  Grenville,  wife  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  UniTeralty 
of  Oxford,  and  siBter  of  Lord  Camelford,  is  a  pleasing  ex- 
ample of  the  talent  of  a  French  artist.  Mile.  Vig^e  Le 
Brun,  painted  at  Rome  in  1792.  The  picture  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue  (No.  24).  She  is  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  Hebe.  The  picture  is  mentioned 
by  Mile.  Le  Brun,  in  her  very  interesting  and  recently  pub- 
lished autobiography  (vol.  ii.  page  366).  Lady  Grenvilte 
died  in  1864. 

Thomas  Pitt,  first  Lord  Camelford,  father  of  the  preceding 
lady,  nephew  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  died  in  1793.  It 
is  painted  by  Romney,  and  contributed  by  the  Hon.  G.  M. 
Fortescue  (No.  19).  He  is  represented  seated,  in  scarlet 
suit,  resting  his  left  elbow  on  a  table.  The  picture  is  ex- 
tremely well  painted,  and  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  this  celebrated  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Romney 
himself  died  in  1802.  Lord  Camelford  was  first  cousin  of 
William  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister.  The  second  Lord,  hia  son, 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  1804. 

The  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  himself 
a  true  Devonshire  man,  James  Northcote,  next  claims  our 
attention. 

Northcote  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  born  there  October  22,1746.  He  resided  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  Sir  Joshua's  house,  and  afterwards  spent  three 
years  in  Italy.  He  practised  portraiture  with  great  success, 
and  contrived  to  produce  many  historical  pictures  on  a  large 
scale  which  in  his  day  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
popularity.  Many  of  them  were  engraved.  Hia  portrait  of 
Coleridge  acquired  a  high  degree  of  approbation.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  representation  of  the  poet  extant.  The  life 
which  he  published  of  his  friend  and  master.  Sir  Joshua, 
is  fiili  of  interesting  matter,  both  personal  and  instructive, 
on  account  of  the  practical  knowledge  which  had  been  im- 
parted to  him  during  his  pupilage.  His  "  Fables  "  and  the 
"  Life  of  Titian  "  are  also  books  highly  esteemed  for  their 
intrinsic  worth. 

The  results  of  his  pencil  were  scantily  shown  in  this  ex- 
hibition. His  own  portrait,  and  that  not  a  very  good  one, 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Woolcombe  (No.  56),  shows  him  with 
palette  and  brushes  in  his  left  baud,  the  face  in  profile  to 
the  left,  raising  his  right  as  if  about  to  shade  hia  face,  with- 
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out  doing  it,  in  looking  at  some  disUnt  objecL  Hei-ein 
Northcote  has  imitated,  but  missed,  the  point  of  his  great 
master's  own  portrait  of  himself,  already  adverted  to.  There 
the  hand  casts  a  Kembrandt-Iike  breadth  of  shadow  across 
the  brows,  and  secures  a  magnificent  massing  of  deep  rich 
tones.  In  compensation  was  to  be  seen  in  the  same  room  an 
admirable  full-length,  cabinet  size,  of  the  venerable  artist  as 
he  sat  during  his  latest  years  in  his  well-known  studio  in 
Argyll  Street.  The  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart, 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  in  the  year  1830.  It  ia  also  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Woolcombe  (No.  8).  A  portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua  leans  against  his  chair,  and  Northcote's  grand  picture 
of  Arthur  and  Hubert,  from  Shakapeare'a  "  King  John," 
appears  in  the  background. 

Mr.  Hart  himself  has  since  spoken  to  me  about  this 
picture,  and  related  a  few  personal  circumstances  showing 
that  it  was  one  of  iiis  first  enterprises  in  art. 

Opie,  himself  a  Cornish  man,  and  the  prot^g^  of  another 
Cornish  man,  known  to  the  world  as  "  Peter  Pindar,"  was 
more  extensively  and  adequately  represented  at  Exeter,  Opie 
was  bom  near  Truro  in  1761.  An  early  portrait  of  his 
mother,  lent  by  Mr.  Northmore  Lawrence  (No.  10),  is  full 
of  character.  The  old  lady  turns  over  the  page  of  a  very 
large  bible  before  her,  holding  her  spectacles  in  tUe  right 
baud,  and  looking  piercingly  at  the  spectator.  Her  black 
cap,  edged  with  white,  is  tied  under  her  chin.  A  similar 
picture  of  an  old  woman  in  white  cap  and  cloak,  holding  a 
large  book,  is  almost  Sibylline  in  character.  This  is  Dolly 
Pentreath,  one  of  the  last  persons  able  to  converse  in  the 
Cornish  language.  It  is  contributed  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubya 
(No.  6). 

An  excellent  portrait  of  John  Patch,  jun.,  1803,  by 
J.  Opie,  is  rich  and  mellow  in  colour,  fiill  of  character,  and 
with  broad  mellow  shadows.  The  cut  of  the  wig  and  style 
of  dress  contradict  the  date  attached  to  it.  He  died  in 
1787.  A  very  efiective  engraving  by  Ezekiel  was  pub- 
lished firom  it  at  Exeter  in  1789.  The  picture  belongs  to 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  (No.  152). 

A  late  production  of  Opie's  appears  in  his  portrait  of 
Daviea  Gilbert,  P.R.S.,  bom  at  St  Erth,  in  Cornwall,  1767. 
He  was  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society.     The 
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picture  was  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gilbert  (No.  110). 
It  is  painted  with  less  vigour  and  depth  of  shadow  than  in 
bis  previous  productions.  The  picture  is  inscribed  "  Davies 
Giddy,  1805.  Opie,  R.A."  The  artist  only  lived  two  years 
after  this  date.  The  paternal  name  of  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
Giddy.  He  assumed  the  former  name  in  1817,  in  conse- 
quence of  marrying  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  where  he  lies  buried. 

A  bold  and  picturesque  character ;  a  rugged  old  man, 
grasping  a  stick  with  both  hands,  and  known  as  the 
"Penzance  Scavenger"  (No.  64),  contributed  by  Mr.  North- 
more  Lawreace,  is  an  excellent  example  of  Opie's  peculiar 
powers. 

The  lineaments  and  the  refined  productions  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  were  unrepresented.  The  spirited  Brockedon  and 
the  unfortunate  martyr  to  his  art,  Haydon,  and  the  gentle 
Samuel  Prout,  did  not  appear.  Cosway  also  was  an  artist 
of  such  especial  mark  tliat  some  portrait  by  his  hand  would 
have  been  highly  acceptable. 

The  fine  countenance  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, admirably  depicted  by  Thomas  Phillips,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bompas  {No.  46).  That  of  Sir  William  FoUett, 
cleverly  painted  by  Say,  Is  shown  in  No.  59.  The  fine  head 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring,  contributed  by  Lady  Bowring 
(No.  119J,  being  an  enlarged  photograph,  and  thereby  an 
example  of  the  latest  process  by  which  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  our  greatest  men  is  henceforth  likely  to  be  trans- 
roitted,  falls  not  inappropriately  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
series  upon  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present  these 
observations. 
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B;  R  H.  aODEN  BHITH,  ILA.,  F.S.A. 

Thb  interest  excited  by  the  mass  of  treasure  forming  part 
of  the  indemnity  paid  by  the  King  of  Ashanti,  is  not  only 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  its  acquisition,  but  in  some 
degree  also  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  being  the  most 
striking  illustration  which  has  yet  reached  this  country  of 
the  art  of  an  ancient  race  hitherto  imperfectly  known  to  us. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  such  notes'  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  respecting 
the  workmanship  and  peculiarities  of  these  objects.  This  I 
am  enabled  to  do  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Garrard, 
the  present  possessors  of  the  collection,  who  have  enabled 
the  members  of  the  Institute  to  inspect  the  valuable  speci- 
mens, which,  in  great  measure,  will  serve  for  a  text  to  my 
remarks.  On  my  own  part  also,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
aid  I  have  received  in  my  examination  of  these  objects, 
especially  from  Mr.  Warrington,  a  member  of  our  Institute, 
and  partner  with  Messrs.  Garrard,  and  the  facilities  which 
have  been  given  me  through  his  courtesy  to  examine  with 
care  the  whole  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 
collection. 

1  propose  brieSy  to  note,  first,  the  quality  of  the  gold  and 
the  general  character  of  the  objects  manufactured  in  precious 
metals  by  the  Ashantis ;  second,  the  processes  employed 
in  working  the  gold ;  and  lastly,  to  point  out  the  relation 
which  their  art  bears  to  that  of  some  other  workers  in  gold, 
and  to  indicate  the  influence  among  them  of  ancient  tradi- 
tional processes. 

■SinoB  writing  th«M  notes,  I  IuiT«  been  during  hi* 'W  t"  lior  houM  in  LoDdon. 

ioi^M],  ttemgh  tha  court«y  of  Mri.  Thow  fw"  h»T^I  hop^  anablad  mo  to 

Evtntt  Oraen,  with  »oin«  oiiriouB  beta  render  my  remMfci  mon  oorreot. 
obUined  from  Prinoe  Annh  ot  Aehaati  i.    i  LiOOQIc 
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First,  respecting  the  gold  in  use  among  tlie  Ashaalis. 

Bj  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Professor  Church,  of 
Cirencester,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  analysis,  with  which  he 
haa  furnifihed  me  of  both  the  nuggets  and  the  manufactured 
gold.  The  average  nugget  yields,  gold  90'055 ;  silrer, 
9'940 ;  there  is  a  minute  trace  of  iron  and  a  very  minute 
trace  of  copper;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  at  16°  is 
17"55.  There  are  two  varieties  of  nugget,  one  found  in  a 
black  peaty  combustible  soil,  the  other  in  the  red  hsematitic 
earth,  which  being  used  in  the  moulds  to  prevent  adhesion 
gives  the  lich  red  appearance  stUl  preserved  on  many  of  the 
cast  objects. 

The  great  majority  of  the  objects  composing  the  collection 
are  intended  for  personal  use,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  for 
personal  decoration.  A  people  so  little  advanced  in  the 
scale  of  civiUzation  cannot  be  compared  in  their  employment 
of  the  precious  metals,  however  lavish,  with  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  whose  gold  was  wrought  into  objects  of  daily  use  ; 
or  even  with  the  Mexicans,  as  Cortes  found  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  the  Ashantis  it  is  evident  that 
personal  adornment  is  the  main  stimulus  to  the  manufacture 
of  objects  of  gold  ;  they  use  knife  and  dagger  handles  of  gold, 
and  to  give  splendour  to  their  King's  audiences  and  to  his 
abode,  gold  seems  to  be  employed  with  no  sparing  hand. 
The  ornaments  of  his  state  umbrella,  for  example,  are  over- 
laid with  gold  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  collection  now  brought 
to  this  country  is  mainly  composed  of  barbaric  adornments. 

These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ornaments  made  in 
direct  imitation  of  natural  objects,  and  those  copied  from 
artificial,  generally  European  productions. 

Among  the  former,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  human  heads,  of  various  sizes,  rudely  modelled 
but  with  much  character.  One  of  these  heads,  little  short  of 
life-size,  weighs  nearly  five  pounds,  and  is  altogether  a  very- 
remarkable  work.  The  character  of  the  physiognomy, 
especially  the  lines  of  the  mouth  and  the  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  beard,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  ancient 
Egyptian  work.  This  head  has  been  at  various  times  injured 
and  repaired,  and  from  the  marks  of  wear  on  several  parts 
of  it,  and  the  condition  of  the  hook  by  which  it  has  been 
suspended,  is  apparently  of  some  anijquity ;  massive  and 
cumbersome  as  it  is,  it  was  described  as  having  been  woi:n 
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as  ao  ornament  or  trophy,  Ashanti  Chiefs  having  the  custom 
nn  important  occasions  of  wearing,  accordbg  to  the  account 
of  Bowdich, — who  visited  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century, — ornaments  of  such  weight  that  to  support 
them  they  rested  their  arm  on  the  head  of  a  boy ;  but  I 
am  now  informed  that  these  heads  are  symbols  which 
accompany  the  messenger  swords  subsequently  alluded  to, 
and  that  when  sent  they  signify  "  I  mean  to  have  your 
head."  The  smaller  heads  are  more  naturalistic  in  their 
design  and  are  also  very  remarkable  objectc,  the  hair  is 
represented  by  rude  spirals  of  gold  erect  on  the  head,  the 
face  is  scored  with  gashes,  and  the  method  vtith  which  pri- 
soners or  -victims  are  gagged  is  represented,  Bowdich 
states  that  knives  were  thrust  through  the  jaws  and  tongues 
of  victims  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  gags  here  repre- 
sented (see  woodcut)  seem  applied  in  the  same  barbarous 
maimer. 

Besides  human  heads,  those  of  animals  are  also  copied  in 
these  gold  castings ;  one  very  remarkable  specimen  forms 
part  of  the  decoration  of  a  cap  in  the  collection,  but  of  its 
identification  I  am  not  certain ;  it  represents  a  creature 
with  long  thickly  toothed  jaws,  but  otherwise  with  a  volf- 
hke  head. 

On  the  same  cap  are  the  claws,  also  in  gold,  apparently  of 
a  species  of  monitor  hzard,  the  cap  being  formed  of  lizard's 
skin  ;  these  claws  appear  to  have  been  cast  in  a  mould  made 
on  the  objects  themselves. 

Human  and  other  teeth  are  also  reproduced  in  gold,  some- 
times of  natural  size,  while  miniature  representations  of 
jaw-bones  set  with  teeth  are  evidently  common  objects,  as 
are  also  small  models  of  thigh  and  other  human  bones,  and 
various  vertebrae. 

Two  curious  and  characteristic  representations  of  scorpions 
are  rather  more  conventional  in  their  imitation  than  most  of 
the  other  objects ;  they  are  massive  and  altogether  rery 
singular  productions. 

Of  the  larger  animals,  lions,  antelopes,  and  leopards  are 
imitated,  some  in  a  rude  manner  on  plaques  of  gold,  partly 
repoutsS  or  beaten  up ;  the  antelopes,  however,  have  con- 
siderable character,  and  I  have  seen  two  executed  in  brass 
representing  a  long  homed  species  which  are  interesting  and 
curious  examples  of  semi-barbaric  art  ^    ^       L.ooqIc 
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The  two  eagle-headed  griffin-like  monsteFS  are  objects  of 
considerable  interest,  not  onlj  as  being  atated  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  decorations  of  the  royal  tlirone,  but  more  espe- 
cially from  their  vigorous  conventional  character,  and  the 
suggestion  which  they  afford  of  an  art  aiming  beyond  mere 
imitation.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  idea  of  these 
certainly  striking  looking  objects  is  altogether  foreign,  and 
that  the  present  specimeoB  are  examples  of  the  Ashanti 
imitativeneas  which  so  pervades  their  goldsmiths'  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  their  design,  the  details  of 
ornament  on  them,  especially  the  surface  enrichment  of 
wire-work  on  the  bases,  has  a  completely  native  character. 
The  most  abundant  of  the  objects  directly  imitated  from 
nature  are  shells,  and  these  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  the  money 
cowrie  and  two  species  of  turritella,  and  perhaps  a  scalaria. 
These  have  for  the  most  part  been  moulded  on  the  sheila 
themselves,  and  sometimes  cast  with  considerable  skill ; 
necklets  and  various  ornaments  seem  to  be  composed  of 
them,  and  for  this  purpose  the  turritella  especially,  an 
elegant  spiral  shell,  is  well  adapted.  It  is  possible  that  a 
species  of  melania,  marsh-ahells,  abundant  in  various  parts 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  may  have  also  furnished  models 
for  some  castings. 

Feathers  are  curiously  copied  in  some  of  their  gold  work, 
and  effective  pieces  of  ornament  are  so  produced ;  rarioua 
leaves  also  are  imitated,  and  lastly  may  be  mentioned  as 
derived,  though  not  strictly  copied  from  nature,  a  remarkable 
running  ornament,  very  elegant,  of  leaves  and  fruit  or  seeds. 
This  may,  indeed,  be  an  imported  decoration,  and  it  certaiuly 
has  no  small  resemblance  to  a  running  vine-leaf  and  grape 
ornament,  frequent  in  Italian  renaissance.  Among  ^e 
many  staff-heads  in  the  collection,  one  especially,  a  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  piece  of  goldsmiths'  work,  ex- 
hibits this  graceful  ornament  in  a  well-marked  manner, 
although  the  soft  gold  of  tlie  specimen  has  been  somewhat 
crushed  in  hasty  carriage.  Besides  these  objects  directly 
copied  afler  nature,  and  motives  of  ornament  obviously 
taken  from  the  same  source,  there  are  various  designs,  no 
doubt,  originally  drawn  from  natural  specimens,  but  now  so 
conventionally  treated  as  not  to  be  always  capable  of 
identl&cation  with  the  objects  which  first  suggested  them. 

Turning  now  to  the    objects  imitated    from    artificial. 
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generally  European  models,  we  find  a  most  curious  and 
heterogeneous  collection — here  the  strong  imitative  instinct 
of  the  uatives  has  haJ  full  scope.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  among  them  are  reliquaries,  open-work  orna- 
ments of  Kuropean  eighteenth  century  design,  filigree  huttons 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  pattern,  but  with  the  wire-work 
imitated  wholly  by  casting ;  ornaments  from  foreign  uniforms 
reproduced  in  heavy  gold ;  buckles,  locks  and  keys,  a  pad- 
lock, a  seal,  but  cast  apparently  from  one  that  had  lost  its 
stone;  bells,  but  without  a  clapper ;  small  gorgets,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  such  as  were  formerly  worn  by  our  troops. 
Here  also  may  be  mentioned  many  of  the  finger-rings,  which 
are  directly  modelled  on  European  patterns,  one  a  "  fede " 
ring  with  the  usual  clasped  hands  ;  another,  a  ring  copied  as 
usual  in  tolerably  massive  gold  from  one  of  the  coarse  strong 
iron  rings  employed  sometimes  in  adjusting  old-fashioned 
gun-locks. 

The  reliquaries  are  of  interest  and  are  copied  with  con- 
siderable skill ;  in  one  instance,  at  least,  from  an  original, 
probably  Portuguese,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  ono  Is  an  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  another 
the  pierced  heart,  on  another  a  group  of  scriptural  figures, 
and  so  on. 

Many  of  these  imitateil  European  objects  are  not  merely 
curiosities  of  barbaric  imitation,  but  they  have  a  further 
interest.  They  illustrate  the  mothod  of  ornament,  instinctive 
or  ti'aditional,  among  the  Ashanti  goldsmiths  ;  for  example, 
one  of  the  splendid  circular  ornaments,  worn,  I  am  informed, 
by  the  Ocras — selected  attendants  of  the  King — is  decorated 
with  relief  pattern  in  massive  gold,  composed  strangely 
enough,  but  with  great  skill,  of  keys  and  padlocks,  the  keys 
arranged  in  a  radiating  circle,  the  padlocks  and  some  other 
objects  symmetrically  distributed  over  the  remaining  surface 
of  the  disk ;  it  has  been  stated  that  this  ornament  was  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  royal  gaoler;  all  these  disks  re- 
sembling large  circular  fibvla  are  very  remarkable  objects, 
(of  one  of  which  a  representation  is  bore  given,)  and  the 
ornament  on  several  of  them  is  extremely  efiFective  and 
admirably  executed.  Another  example  of  a  common  Euro- 
pean object,  ornamented  in  native  taste,  is  a  large  gold 
padlock,  probably  the  surface  of  the  model  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  plain,  but  the  Ashanti  workman  has  enriched  If^ 
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copy  with  a  very  efifective  pattern,  in  relief  apparently 
repousiS,  of  curved  lines  arranged  with  much  variety  and 
skill,  while  portions  of  symmetrical  ornament  balance  each 
other  with  excellent  judgment. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  of  the  processes  in  use 
amongst  the  native  goldsmiths;  respecting  the  details  of 
these  processes — the  actual  modus  operandi — we  cannot  always 
pretend  to  speak,  but  such  a  collection  as  the  present  enables 
me  to  say  what  processes  they  must  certainly  possess. 

Casting  must  first  be  mentioned,  for  in  this  they  evince 
undoubted  skill ;  it  may  be  that  their  appliances  are  of  the 
most  simple  and  primitive  character,  but  we  know  that  with 
very  rude  means,  as  appears  to  us,  the  native  Indian,  instructed 
in  ancient  traditional  processes,  produces  work  the  beauty  of 
which  is  at  length  freely  acknowledged  in  Europe  ;  and  so 
it  doubtless  is  in  Ashanti ;  the  tools  are  rude,  but  the  power 
of  adaptation  of  the  native  workman  must  be  great,  to  enable 
him  to  copy,  as  we  have  observed,  elaborate  foreign  models, 
objects  moreover  wholly  strange  to  him.  Their  casting  is 
often  very  delicate  and  cleanly  delivered  ;  the  filigree  buttons 
previously  mentioned  are  curious  examples  of  skill,  and  still 
more  perhaps  are  some  of  the  flatted  disks,  which  have  alt 
the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  fine  wire  laid  together, 
80  sharply  has  the  mould  indicated  the  sutures  ;  these  disks 
raise  another  curious  question  to  be  touched  upon  presently. 
Their  castings  of  perforated  work  are  also  remarkable,  among 
them  are  bead-like  ornaments  evincing  no  common  skill  on  the 
part  of  workmen,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
make  comparatively  little  use  of  soldering.  In  casting  they 
employ  the  process  known  in  Europe  as  cire  perdue,  in  which 
a  wax  model  is  made  and  afterwards  melted  out  of  a  mould 
formed  upon  it ;  the  space  so  left  being  then  filled  with 
molten  metal.  Next  to  the  fusible  excellence  of  gold  the 
Ashantis  have  learnt  its  ductility,  and  some  of  their  wire^work 
is  delicate  and  excellent ;  a  small  finger-ring  m  the  collection 
may  he  quoted  as  an  example,  as  well  as  several  of  the  staff- 
heads  before  mentioned.  This  wire-working  seems  to  me  an 
ancient  traditional  process  among  them,  and  there  are 
undoubted  signs  of  its  present  decay,  casting  being  employed, 
where  at  a  former  period  woven  wire-work  would  have  been 
used ;  to  this,  however,  if  time  permit,  I  may  be  allowed 
briefly  to  refer  again.  ^    ^      .L.OOQic 
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Tbe  malleable  quality  of  gold  the  Ashautis  appear  to 
understand,  but  not  completely :  beaten  or  repoussS  ornament 
is  therefore  ^miliar  to  them,  the  more  so  as  it  gives  that 
varied  effect  and  richness  of  surface  decoration  in  which  they 
delight  to  display  the  gorgeous  nature  of  the  metal.  But 
leaf-gold  they  have  not  arrived  at— their  substitute  for  it  is 
thick  plating  attached  to  the  surface  by  pins.  This  is  shown 
in  several  of  the  examples  forming  part  of  the  present  col- 
lection, notably  on  the  lai^e  wooden  balls  overlaid  with  gold, 
which  form  the  supports  of  the  "  messenger  "  swords.  These 
swords  are  the  credentials  of  the  King's  messengers,  and 
according  to  the  symbols  which  are  affixed  to  them  the 
message  they  convey  is  one  of  peace  or  of  the  reverse.  This 
plating  is  effected  by  forcing  thin  platea  of  gold  into  the 
patterns  previously  carved  upon  the  objects  to  be  covered 
and  then  pinning  them  to  the  surface. 

The  ornament  forming  the  top  of  the  King's  state  umbrella 
is  so  plated,  as  well  as  other  carved  decorations  with  which  it 
is  enriched. 

The  process  of  soldering  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  the  specimens  here  shown,  but  I  am  informed  that  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  in  soldering, 
and  that  they  employ  borax.  They  have  also  a  method  of 
welding  together  portions  of  gold  which  is  most  ingenious  and 
skilfully  applied ;  in  making  the  analysis  of  pieces  of  metal 
so  joined,  no  solder  was  detected. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  some  general  conclusions  to 
which  the  examination  of  this  remarkable  collection  leads,  in 
comparison  with  the  goldsmiths'  work  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  some  truth,  that  strong 
resemblance  can  be  traced  between  various  specimens  of  the 
Ashanti  gold  work  included  in  this  mass  of  treasure,  and  the 
work  of  several  early  races,  notably  the  Celtic,  Saxon,  and 
Scandinavian  tribes ;  this  reaembWce  no  doubt  exists  to  a 
degree,  but  it  is  mainly  superficial,  and  thus  far  common  to 
almost  all  tribes  who  have  wrought  in  the  precious  metals 
during  their  period  of  semi-barbarism.  The  same  superficial 
resemblance,  or  rather  analogy,  exists  between  Abyssinian 
work  and  early  Mexican,  between  Scandinavian  gold  work 
and  that  found  in  the  Indian  graves  of  Columbia,  and  instances 
can  be  multiplied.  It  is  due  to  the  use  of  certain  processes 
wliicb,  because  they  are  the  most  obvious  and  easy,  have 
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been  practised  since  gold  was  first  wrought,  and  to  certain 
simple  motives  of  surface  ornament,  which  have  occurred  to 
moat  semi-savage  tribes,  and  have  become  traditional  among 
their  descendants.  A  resemblance  of  another  kind  can  be 
traced  between  certain  specimensof  this  Ashanti  work  and 
the  ancient  Egyptian  gold,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  as 
well  as  with  the  traditional  and  somewhat  imperfect  pro- 
ductions of  Abyssinia. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  discovers  here  the  skill  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians — their  wonderful  knowledge  of  metal- 
working  processes  and  their  admirable  art  in  surface-chasing, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  do  we  find  the  rich 
inlaid  ornament  of  the  Indians,  requiring  as  it  does,  a  know- 
ledge of  precious  stones  or  glass-pastes ;  nor  the  semi- 
barbaric  but  most  effective  imitation  of  it  which  descended 
through  the  Gothic  races.  Again,  the  delicate  granulated 
work  of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  is  necessarily  unrepre- 
oented  among  the  Ashantis,  owing  to  their  little  familiarity 
with  soldering  processes.  The  subtle  interlaced  ornament  in 
filigree  of  unapproached  delicacy  which  characterizes  the  best 
Celtic  work  is  equally  unrepresented ;  nor  do  these  African 
specimens  show  beaten  or  repousse  work  executed  with  the 
surprising  truth  of  line  and  precision  that  occurs  in  some  of 
the  bronze  ornaments  of  the  very  early  Celtic  period. 

The  large  mass  of  these  African  objects  has,  nevertheless, 
putting  aside  the  direct  copies  of  European  models,  a  special 
and  tolerably  distinct  character,  although  one  may  look  in 
vain  for  any  one  motive  of  decoration  as  peculiar  and  pro- 
nounced as  the  trumpet  ornament  in  Celtic  work,  or  even  as 
marked  a  method  of  working  gold  as  the  four-flanged  twisted 
torques  of  the  same  race. 

The  character  possessed  by  these  objects,  where  the  native 
ornament  seems  unalloyed,  is  mainly  due  to  the  use,  as  a 
style  of  surface  enrichment,  of  certain  frequently  repeated 
curves  and  combinations  of  simple  lines  or  cross-hatchinga, 
not  in  themselves  complicated,  but  producing  a  rich  effect,  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  feeling  or  instinct  for  symmetry  by 
which  they  are  guided.  It  is  true  that  such  diagonal  lines 
and  cross-batchings  are  not  in  themselves  distinctive,  we  find 
them  in  Gothic  gold  work,  as  in  the  treasure  discovered  afe 
Petrossa  ;  in  Saxon  work  on  the  gold-foil  placed  beneath  the 
inlay  of  transparent  glass-pastes,  as  well  as  on  the  ancient 
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gold  ornanients  found  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Ireland.  But 
in  all  these  cases  and  most  others,  the  appUcation  of  the 
motive  of  enrichment,  however  simple,  is  different  from  the 
Asbanti  method.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  latter  resembles  in 
many  points  some  Abyssinian  work. 

Another  method  of  enrichment  which  gives  character  to 
many  of  the  native  objects,  ia  their  frequent  employment  of 
the  beaten  up  ornament  already  mentioned.  This  they  use, 
often  gracefully  and  always  effectively,  and  in  its  nider  form 
at  least  it  would  seem  to  be  an  indigenous  etyle,  one  which 
may  have  accompanied  them  in  any  migrations  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make,  and  has  gradually  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  point,  however,  which  seems  to  me  most  important  to 
note  in  the  present  condition  of  their  goldsmith's  work  is  the 
evidence  which  I  see  in  it  of  ancient  traditional  methods  still 
indicated,  but  not  fully  carried  out.  The  existence  of  such 
traditions  among  workers  in  precious  metals  is  so  wonderfully 
durable  that  they  naturally  carry  our  speculations  hack  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  often  so 
widespread  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  discover 
their  original  home.  One  illustration  on  the  present  occasion 
will  suffice,  I  took  occasion  to  mention,  while  speaking  of 
the  gold  wire-work  of  the  Ashantis,  that  casting  was  now 
substituted  for  the  earlier  and  more  complicated  process. 
Among  their  very  effective  ornaments  are  certain  disks, 
most  of  which  are  now  cast ;  originally  such  disks  were 
formed  of  delicate  wire  equably  coiled,  and  to  give  them 
stability,  necessarily  soldered.  At  present,  and  probably  for 
a  long  period  past,  they  seem  unable  to  effect  this,  and  there- 
fore make  a  cast  certainly  with  admirable  delicacy  and  skill 
to  imitate  the  original  wire-work.  The  same  imitation  of  an 
older  and  more  artistic  work  is  seen  in  some  of  the  beautiful 
little  casts  of  cowrie  shells,  and  in  many  of  the  beads,  these 
are  cast  copies  of  models  originally  wrought  in  wire-work 
that  must  have  had  a  complicated  and  most  curious  character ; 
the  casta  are  surprisingly  ingenious  and  show  the  utmost 
dexterity. 

It  is  therefore  evident  to  me  that  the  Ashantis  are  the 
inheritors  of  traditions,  which  in  the  lapse,  perhaps  of  ages, 
have  become  partly  obscured.    Whence  did  these  ^n^(^l,W|^ 
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come,  and  from  whence  is  the  origin  of  thia  people  who  still 
retain  them  ?  These  questions  are  ethnographical  and 
ethnological.  Their  goldsmiths'  art  with  which  alone  I  have 
to  do  at  present,  would  lead  me  to  conjecture  that  an 
influence  originating  in  the  east  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Abyssinia,  may  be  recognized  in  their  processes  and  in  certain 
of  their  designs.  Mr.  Bowdich,  whose  name  I  have  already 
mentioned,  endeavoured,  as  I  understand,  on  other  grounds 
to  trace  a  coDuection  between  the  Ashantis  and  the  people 
on  the  east  of  Africa.' 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  art,  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  may  strengthen  such  a  conjecture, 
but  the  questions  that  arise  respecting  the  traditions  of  an 
art  so  wide-spread,  so  ancient  and  so  unchangeable  as  that  of 
the  goldsmith,  are  such  as  require  the  closest  and  most 
cautious  investigation. 

The  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.,  contributes  the 
following  notes  upon  the  "  Messenger  "  sword  : — 

The  sword  exhibited  is  one  of  a  pair  brought  from 
Coomassie,  which  vary  a  little  in  their  dimensions,  the  total 
height  of  which  is  4  ft.  1  inch. 

The  four  handles  already  alluded  to  are  9\  in  height ; 
into  them  are  let  the  two  wrought  iron  cross  pieces,  which, 
one  above  the  other,  support  the  blade  ;  they  are  severally 
6  inches  and  7^  in  height;  the  width  of  the  cross  pieces  is 
7f,  and  depth  2|  inches.  The  blade  is  31^  inches  in  length, 
and  tapers  up  from  1|  inches  to  7ji  in  width.  The  orna- 
ment on  the  cross  pieces  is  composed  of  a  diaper  pattern, 
rudely  hammered  in  squares,  with  a  geometrical  or  simple 
floral  Sgure,  generally  resembling  a  Gothic  quatrefoil. 
The  lines  are  simply  hatched  across,  and  holes  punched  in. 
The  narrow  end  or  tang  of  the  blade  where  it  joins,  what 
may  be  called  the  hilt,  is  hammered  into  a  narrow  spiral 
form,  somewhat  resembling  the  wrought  iron  work  some- 
times found  in  the  grip  of  an  Indian  sword;  from  this  springs 
the  blade.  It  has  three  narrow  channels  roiiniDg  down  it,  - 
with  simple  ornaments  between,  the  chief  of  which  is 
feather-shaped.  As  it  gets  wider  nine  rows  of  semicircular 
holes  are  punched  out  of  it  in  several  lines,  gradually  taper- 
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ing  towards  the  point,  and  triangular  towards  the  narrow 
end. 

They  must  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  some  of  the  fractures 
of  tho  cross  pieces  are  rudely  mended  by  riveted  plates. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  ia  a  Ringle-handed  aword  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Garrard, which  had  been  broken  in  the  "fort"  or 
cutting  part  of  the  blade. 

In  this  sword,  which  only  resembles  the  others  in  the 
shape  of  the  "  dumb-bell "  handle,  the  lower  part  of  the 
blade  is  serrated,  and  the  carved  end  near  the  point  slightly 
pierced.  It  ia  generally  an  imitation  of  an  European 
cavalry  sword.  It  appears  only  to  have  been  used  for 
cutting,  and  not  for  thrusting,  and  may  have  been  an  execu- 
tioner's sword. 

Having  given  the  dimensions  of  the  Ashanti  sword,  I 
will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  peculiar  shape. 

It  is,  I  believe,  unlike  anything  that  has  been  seen  by 
European  travellers  in  Africa.  It  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  size  than  for  the  riclmess  of  its  ornament ;  the  rudeness 
of  the  wrought-iron  work  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  refined 
gold  castings  previously  described.  The  length  of  the  blade 
is  not  80  great  as  in  some  of  the  Indian  processional  swords. 
What  is  most  exceptional  are  the  four  "  dumb-bell  "  shaped 
handles,  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  sword  stand  up  by 
itself.  This  in  a  hot  country  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
bearers,  as  it  requires  two  persons  to  hold  one  up. 

In  Indian  state  swords  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a 
hollow  channel  running  down  the  blade,  which  lightens  it, 
and  into  which  pearls  are  inserted  for  ornament ;  so  the 
piercing  of  the  blade  with  a  number  of  semicircular  and 
triangular  holes  proves  that  it  can  only  have  been  used  as  a 
state  sword. 

If  it  had  been  used  for  sacrificial  or  judicial  purposes, 
the  weight  of  metal  would  have  been  left  or  increased  at  the 
end  of  the  blade,  as  in  the  Indian  sacrificial  axe  exhibited 
last  year,  out  of  the  Meyrick  collection,  whose  blade  is 
6J  inches  in  width,  and  has  a  very  heavy  point  curved 
downwards. 

The  weapon  which  it  most  resembles  is  one  used  in  the 
thick  jungles  of  central  India,  in  Mysore  and  Coorg,  whose 
"  bamboo*  brakes  are  as  intricate  as  tho  woolly  curls  of  au 
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Abyssinian."  It  is  essentially  one  whicli  in  its  smaller  form 
must  have  been  commonly  used  to  cut  through  underwood 
or  small-sized  timber. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  type  which,  without  being  derived 
from  India,  may  have  originated  in  circumstances  common 
to  both  countries,  or  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Abys- 
sinia. The  Abyssinian  mercenaries  commonly  employed  in 
India  would  naturally  bring  back  with  them  the  common 
weapon  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  served,  and  so  it 
might  have  been  introduced  into  Africa  as  the  dagger 
"  jumbea,"  common  among  the  Arabs  at  Aden,  has  been 
introduced  into  Central  India.  If  that  be  bo,  it  will  be  an 
additional  proof  that  much  of  the  art  of  Ashanti  has  been 
borrowed  from  other  countries,  and  especially  from  the  East. 

I  have  written  so  far  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
use  to  which  this  sword  might  have  been  put,  but  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Everett  Green,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Ashanti,  already 
referred  to,  enables  me  to  add  these  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  "Messenger"  swords  used  by  the  King  of  Ashanti. 

"  In  a  country  where  signet  and  signature  are  unknown,  a 
royal  message  is  authenticated  by  the  use  of  one  of  these 
swords.  They  are  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  message  given  by  its  bearer  is  at  once  recognized  as  a 
royal  mandate.  The  plain  messenger  sword  has  no  special 
significance,  but  there  are  others  which  are  emblematical. 
These  are  of  a  different  form,  protected  by  a  sheath  buckled 
over  the  curved  blade,  and  on  the  sheath  is  a  symbol  in 
gold  of  the  object  of  the  mission.  Thus,  an  axe  covered 
with  a  tiger-skin, — the  emblem  of  royalty, — means  '  I  could 
cut  you  in  pieces  if  I  chose  ; '  a  pistol,  between  a  tortoise 
and  a  snail,  both  harmless  beings,  means  '  Tliere  is  no  occa- 
sion for  war  between  us,  let  us  be  at  peace.'  A  Kora  nut, 
which  is  eaten  during  mourning,  means  '  I  condole  with  you 
on  the  loss  of  your  relative.'  There  are  many  of  these 
symbols,  in  figures  of  large  size  wrought  in  gold,  fixed  on  to 
the  messenger  swords. 

"  There  is  a  regular  staff"  of  bearers  of  these  swords,  under 
a  captain  of  their  own.  When  sent  on  an  errand  the  bearer 
is  accompanied  by  a  court  crier,  who  wears  a  monkey-skin 
cap  with  a  gold  badge,  and  proclaims  silence  before  the 
messenger  delivers  his  orders." 


ON  AN  nreCKIBED  STONB  FOUND  AT  SEA  KILLS  IN  1873,  ON 
THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  BIYEE  AVON,  TWO  MILES  BELOW 
BRISTOL. 

Bj  the  Bn.  H.  1[.  SCARTH,  ILA. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  line  of  Koman  road  from  Bath 
(Aqua;  Solia)  to  Bitton,  and  from  tbence  in  the  direction  of 
Bristol,  till  it  becomes  lost  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  aud 
cannot  be  traced,  until  its  track  is  discerned  again  on 
Durdham  Down,  about  a  mile  out  of  Cliilon,  and  pointing 
directly  for  Sea  Mills,  a  well-defined  Soman  station  on  the 
River  Atou,  will  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  Koman 
roads  leading  from  Britannia  Prima  into  Wales,  or  Britannia 
Secunda,  and  connected  the  principahty  in  Roman  times  with 
the  first  conquered  portion  of  Britain,  and  with  the  cities  of 
Callera  Attrebatum,  Londiniuoi,  Duroremium,  and  the  Port 
of  Dubris  or  Dover. 

This  great  line  of  Roman  road  reaching  from  Dover  into 
South  Wales,  as  &r  as  St.  David's,  and  crossing  the  Severn 
at  Sudbrook  Camp,  not  far  from  Chepstow,  has  been  called 
the  Via  Julia,  or  Julia  Strata,  on  the  authority  of  Necham, 
Abbot  of  Cirencester  (1215 — 25).  This  name  is  adopted 
by  Camden,  but  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  it  is  called  Via  Julia 
Maritima,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Roman  road,  called 
Via  Julia  Montana,  which  led  from  Chester  to  the  Menai 
Strait. 

The  zrr  Iter  of  Antonine  is  carried  along  the  Via 
Julia,  Ab  Isca  Calleva,  and  is  thus  given  : — ■ 

H.  p. 

Tenta  SUunim is. 

AboDs     .        .  .        .     ix. 

TntjectiiB        .......     iz. 

AqutsSolis tL 

Verluoione xv. 

Ciinetioiie xx. 

SpinU XV. 

Calleva ■        -     iv. 

Or  beginning  at  Caer-Went,  the  modern  representative  of 
ancient  Isca  Silurum,  it  terminated  at  Calleva,  the  modern 
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Silcbester,  made  so  well  known  by  the  recent  excavations 
there  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Joyce.  This  Iter  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  it  being  found  most  difficult 
to  fix  the  sites  of  the  two  stations,  Abona  and  Trajectus. 
The  other  stations  are  ascertained,  I  believe,  to  certainty. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  knotty 
point,  whether  Abona  and  Trajectus  have  been  misplaced,  as 
has  been  supposed.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  point,  and  leave 
my  hearers  to  consult  Mr.  Ormerod's  Striguleutia,  or  Sayer's 
Hist,  of  Bristol  (ch.  ii.),  where  will  be  found  a  plan  of  Sea 
Mills,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  E^man  station,  and  where  the 
present  interesting  inscribed  stone  has  been  found  within 
the  wall  or  vallum  of  the  station.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  also  to  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  course  of  this  road  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club,'  where  the  road  has 
been  traced  and  the  position  of  the  stations  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  Sea  Mills,  being  on  the  Avon,  may  claim  as  well 
as  Bitton  the  name  Abona,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  better 
right  than  Bitton  to  that  of  Trajectus.  It  probably  was  a 
point  from  whence  the  passage  across  the  Severn  was  often 
made  into  Wales,  although  the  Eoman  road  passed  on  from 
thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Severn,  near  Aust  Sea  Mills 
presents  a  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  a  moderate  size,  such 
as  were  used  in  Boman  times. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trim  remains  of  ancient  docks 
have  been  found,  and  others  have  been  formed  in  more 
recent  times,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Many  Eoman  remains 
were  discovered  in  making  the  line  of  railway  which  passes 
by  this  station,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avon  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river. 

Within  the  ancient  station  at  Sea  Mills,  and  lying  under 
the  turf  in  the  orchard  of  a  house  situated  outside  the 
vallum,  was  discovered  the  stone  which  it  is  now  my  pur- 
pose to  consider.  It  was  lying  with  the  carved  face  upon 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  a  few  inches  beneath  the  turf,  and, 
not  being  distinguishable  from  the  rock,  was  broken  into 
"*  four  pieces ;  when  turned  up  it  was  found  to  contain  the  re- 
presentation of  a  human  head  surrounded  by  a  semi- 
circular line,"  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  carved  a  cock 

'  VoL  L  1SS9.  Intended  for  ft  lik«n««,  wat  inppond  to 

*  Thia  would  probkbly  Tepreoent  a  nicba      be  pUoed, 
ill  wtdoh  tlia  liuat,  which  vu  probablj  i     lllinll' 
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OD  the  right  band  and  a  dog  on  the  left.  The  hair  is 
brushed  off  the  forehead,  and  may  gire  the  idea  of  rajs  of 
light.  This  is  not  veil  marked  ia  the  photograph.  The 
stone  having  been  recently  joined  tc^ether,  the  hme  has 
filled  the  Unes  of  the  hair  or  raya  There  are  ear-rings  in 
the  ears.  Immediately  over  this  curved  line  within  which 
was  the  bust  of  a  figure,  is  a  cross  like  that  of  St.  Andrew, 
but  with  a  stem  between  the  two  lower  limbs,  thus  making 
it  appear  Uke  a  star  of  five  points.  I  mention  this  particu- 
larly, as  the  drawing  of  the  stone,  which  was  sent  to  me 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  NichoHs  the  keeper  of  the 
Bristol  City  Library,  had  only  the  St.  Andrew's  CroBS,  but 
DO  stem  at  the  junctioii.^ 

Wishing  to  have  a  perfectly  correct  represeDtatiOD  of  this 
interesting  discovery,  I  went  over  myself,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  NichoUs,  examined  the  stone,  and  made  a  sketch 
of  it,  Mr.  Nicholla  had  previously  called  attention  to  the 
discovery  by  a  pan^aph  in  the  "  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror," 
and  afterwards  by  a  further  notice  ;  he  had  also  caused  a 
rough  cut  to  be  executed,  by  way  of  obtaining  some  explana- 
tion. This  cut  was  taken  from  the  drawing  first  sent  to  me, 
but  I  found  on  personal  examination  that  Uie  cross  had  not 
been  drawn  by  the  artist  with  sufficient  exactness.  Much 
may  depend  upon  the  precise  toru  of  the  cross,  and  I 
therefore  examined  it  with  great  care. 

Under  the  drawing  of  the  bust,  supported  by  the  dog  and 
cock,  are  the  Latin  word  bpes,  with  a  leaf  stop  on  each  side, 
and  the  name  c.  benti,  below  on  a  second  line.  One  of 
the  fractures  of  the  stone  passes  through  the  letter  C,  which 
renders  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  is  a  C  or  an  O.  but  as  there 
is  a  slight  mark  discernible  just  beyond  the  fracture,  I 
regard  it  as  a  C  Below  this  the  stone  terminates,  or  has 
been  cut  off,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  a  second  portion  may  not 
liave  been  joined  on  to  it.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
further  careful  examination  should  be  made  in  the  orchard, 
under  fitting  guidance. 

Mr.  Nicholls  lost  no  time  in  placing  the  drawing  which  he 
had  had  made  in  the  hands  of  a  learned  member  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,   who   wrote   in    reply,  as  reported  in  the 

'  Id  the  engraving  fKfjD  »  photograph  cui  find  no  ti>ca  of  the  upper  part  on  the 

giTgnmtbeJoum&lof  IheArctuBologiiaLl  itone  itself,  nor  doea  it  seem  to  have  boaa 

Awodation  for  December,  1ST8,  a  repre-  efiaoed. 
NotatiDQii  giTen  at  the  Labartun,  but  I  .     ,-,,-,,^1,. 
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"  Bristol  Times  tuid  Mirror," — "  I  feel  no  manner  of  doubt 
upon  two  points. 

"  i.  That  the  image  and  inscription  are  botb  Mithraic 

"ii.  That  a  more  interesting  monument  to  the  antiquary 
has  never  turned  up." 

Several  Mithraic  remains  have  been  found  in  this  island, 
but  they  differ  in  character  from  the  late  discovery.  A  very 
full  account  of  the  Mithraic  sculpture  or  tablet,  found  at 
York,  will  be  read  in  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  Eburacum  (pp.  75, 
79,  &c.),  where  a  drawing  is  given,  and  a  learned  exposition 
of  Mithraic  mysteries.  Remains  of  Mithraic  worship  are 
also  recorded  in  Dr.  Bruce'a  "  Koman  Wall,"  and  drawings 
there  given,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Lapidarium." 

Mr.  King  observes  that  "  Mithraic  bas-relieis  cut  on  the 
faces  of  rocks,  or  on  atone  tablets,  still  abound  in  the  coun- 
tries formerly  the  western  provinces  of  the  Homao  Empire  ; 
many  exist  in  Gfermany,  still  more  in  France,  and  in  this 
island  they  have  often  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the 
Ficta  Wall,  and  the  noted  one  at  Bath."*  This  latter  word 
is  a  misprint  for  York,  so  Mithraic  remains  having  yet 
been  found  iu.  or  around  Bath.  Of  the  many  altars  and 
inscriptions  there  discovered,  none  have  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  Mithraic  worship.  The  Goddess  Sul,  or  Sulminerva^ 
there  reigns  supreme,  except  that  two  portions  of  an 
altar,  found  about  four  years  ago,  are  dedicated  to  the 
Genius  Loci.  This  was  dug  up  within  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  walls,  and  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  buildings 
attached  to  the  present  market.  The  altar  is  about  4  ft 
high,  the  first  line  distinct :  gbnio  loci.  The 
second  can  only  be  read  conjecturally  :  n  t  h  i  n  a,  pro- 
bably followed  by  Auguatorum ;  but  here  the  stone  is 
irregularly  broken  into  two  parts,  and  the  lettering  of  the  two 
next  lines  hardly  legible,  but  the  last  line  has  the  five  letters 
TSLLH  quite  clear. 

I  am  disposed  not  only  to  doubt  that  the  stone  found  at 
Sea  Mills  is  Mithraic,  but  think  that  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bably Early  Christian,  i.e.,  Roman  Christian. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stone  is  funereai,  in  size,  shape, 
and  form. 

2nd.  The  leaf  stops  are  those  usually  found  in  funereal 
inscriptions. 

4  Eing'i  Onoatioi  Hid  thdr  Bemuiu,  p,  eO.     i     i^iH^k' 
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3rd.  The  bead  has  earrings  in  the  eara,  which  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Head  of  a  female.  I  know  of  no 
instftnce  of  Mithras  being  thuo  represented. 

4th.  "  Spes  "  maj  be  a  proper  n»ne  hke  that  of  the  G^reek 
"  Blpis."  Gruter  gives  several  examples,  thus  :  p.  608,  No.  6, 
Asinia  Spes,  and  p.  1818,  No.  11,  Torania  Spes.  These 
epitaphs  belong  to  a  good  period,  but  in  the  Lower  Empire 
the  name  of  "  Spes  "  seems  also  to  have  been  borne  by  men, 
for  Augustine  (Kp.  77,  or  136,  new  order)  mentions  Bonifaciua 
having  a  squabble  with  Spes,  who,  therefore,  was  probably 
some  ecclesiastic.''  There  was  Spes,  Bishop  of  Spoleto,  o.  a.d. 
400,  and  the  lettering  on  his  tomb,  o.  A.D.  500,  is  said  to 
resemble  that  on  this  stone.  For  the  name  of  Spes  see  De 
Rossi,  N.  502,  Ferret,  xxxii.  There  are  also  several  Latin 
forms  of  this  name  as  Spesina,  Sperantia. 

The  inscription  may,  therefore,  be  read  "  Spes,  the  wife,  or 
daughter  of  Cains  Sentius." 

Again,  the  cross  over  the  head  is  probably  a  Christian 
emblem.  As  such  it  is  found  in  Christian  funereal  monu- 
ments, and  the  cock  as  well  as  the  dog  are  essential  Chris- 
tian symbols.  The  cock  is  a  Christian  symbol,  and  as  such 
has  many  meanings. 

1.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  resurrection.  Thus 
Prudentiua — 

"  Hoo  esse  Signum  pneBoii 
NoTunt  proroiesee  Spei 
Qua  noB  Bopore  liberi 
SperamuB  adventum  DeL" 

The  word  "  Spes  "  expresses  often  the  idea  of  resurrection. 

The  form  "In  Spe"  is  frequently  inscribed  upon  Christian 
marbles,  and  in  particular  upon  the  stamps  of  the  bricks 
which  close  up  loculi  in  the  catacombs  (Lupi.  Dissert  il  261). 

The  cock  was  a  sign  of  hope,  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

The  epitaph  of  Donatus  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Agnes  (Aringhi,  ii.  614)  bears  the  image  of  a  cock  associated 
with  the  formula  "  in  pace."  In  the  Fam^e  Museum  at 
Naples  the  sepulchral  stone  of  Leopardus  has  the  symbol  of 
the  cock.  See  also  Fabretti,  In  sc.  Ant.  p.  741,  n.  505. 
M.  Ferret  (iv.  pi.  xvi.  29)  gives  a  stone  on  which  is  engraved 
a  cock  perched  on  a  bough,  vrith  the  monogram  of  Chmt 
above. 

•  For  th«w  wfwflDCM  1  Mil  iDdabted  to  Mr.  King.         ^^^^^ ^^     | ^ 
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2.  The  cock  is  also  the  symbol  of  vigilance; — on  this 
account  from  the  earliest  times  the  Christians  adopted  the 
cuBtom  of  placing  it  in  front  of  their  churches  to  represent 
the  vigilauce  of  the  pastor. 

3.  The  cock  is  also  found  on  monuments  in  conjunction 
with  St.  Peter  (Aringhi,  L  pp.  297,  319,  613,  and  ii.  p.  399). 

4.  Two  cocks  are  sometimes  depicted.  Thus  upon  a 
fragment  of  Mosaic,  which  was  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr,  a  single  cock  is  seen,  but  in  an  attitude  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  fighting  with 
another.  (Ferret,  vol.  ir.  p.  73.)  This  seems  to  hare 
indicated  the  Christian  combat 

5.  The  cock  is  also  the  emblem  of  preachers,  accordJDg  to 
St.  Eucheriiis,  who,  during  the  shades  of  night,  which  over- 
hang thepresentworld,  announce  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

6.  It  is  also  used  as  an  emblem  of  the^^,  because  during 
the  night  of  this  present  life,  the  just  receiTe  by  faith  the 
intelligence  and  the  virtue  which  enables  them  tO'  call  upon 
God :  "  0  send  but  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  it  may 
lead  me  and  bring  me  to  Thy  holy  hill "  (Ps.  xlii.  3).  See 
Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr^tiennes,  par  M.  I'Abb^  Martigoy. 

The  dog  is  seen  in  company  with  the  numerous  represen- 
tations of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Thus  Fabretti,  549,  xiv. 
Here  the  Good  Shepherd  holds  his  dog  by  a  thong.  In 
another  instance  he  is  seated,  having  his  dog  in  front  which 
looks  up  to  his  master  (Peiret,  voL  v.  p.  ixxi.).* 

We  have  then  on  this  stone  three  distinct  Christian 
emblems,  and,  as  appears  to  me,  much  more  distinctly  Chris- 
tian than  Mithraic.  Again,  the  Since  and  decorations  are 
feminine,  the  name  feminine,  and  the  form  of  the  atone 
funereal,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  inscription,  and  the 
stops.  The  recovery  of  the  rest  of  the  stone  would  probably 
settle  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  if,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, and  as  I  am  led  to  believe  by  conferring  with  others 
who  have  gone  deeply  into  the  study  of  Christian  emblems, 
— that  this  stone  is  a  Christian  monument, — it  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  as  such  deserving  of  careful  record.  How 
many  more  may  yet  be  discovered  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
how  many  have  been  ruthlessly  and  wantonly  destroyed 
through  ignorance,  we  cannot  easily  conjecture  I 

'  Mr.  King,  in  a  note,  talis  me,  *  I  onoa      vbicb  wu  decorated  on  eitlier  lida  with 
oopied  In  toe  Vill&  BOTghsu  GudeiM  a      •  tiger  mod  a  peaeock." 
late  epitaph  on  a  certuQ  Aiirelia  Proba 
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B7  EDUDND  B.  FEBBBT. 

Mb.  Johh  Henry  Pabkbr,  C.B.,  haying  requested  me  to 
supplement  hia  brief  notes  on  Ashingdoa  Church,  Essex,  with 
some  drawings  and  with  any  other  matter  of  interest  I 
could  add,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  oflFer  a  few  jottings 
upon  the  subject  I  must  at  the  same  time  premise  that 
I  cannot  give  very  much  information  concerning  it  of  a 
novel  character.  Mr.  Parker  saya,  "  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
for  the  year  1020  A.D.,  we  are  told  that  King  Canute  or  Knut 
ordered  a  church  to  he  built  of  stone  and  lime,  in  the  place  of 
one  that  had  been  burnt  down  during  the  wars."  Hr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  denies  that  by  stone  and  lime  being  mentioned  any- 
thing particular  is  intended,  but  Mr.  Parker  is  of  opinion  that 
these  materials  being  thus  specifically  described,  this  con- 
struction was  then  something  out  of  the  common. 

In  bis  excellent  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  former 
learned  authority  has  shown  that  the  site  of  Assandun,  long  a 
puzzle  to  archseologistSiis  Ashingdon,  sometimes  called  Ashing- 
ton,  in  Essex,  about  seren  miles  from  Southend,  and  three 
from  Rochford,  and  the  position  of  the  church  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  what  we  might  have  expected.  It  was  in  every 
probability  that  at  Assandun  the  last  great  battle  between  Cnut 
and  Eadmund  took  place  in  1016.  In  the  Saturday  Review 
(July  7,  1866)  there  is  an  able  article,  entitled  "Two  East 
Saxon  Battlefields."  The  writer  there  says,  "  Assandun  is 
simply  'Mens  Asini.'"  Concerning  this  derivation,  how- 
ever, there  is  difference  of  opinion,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  the 
well-informed  secretary  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society, 
says,  "  I  do  not  believe  Ashingdon  to  signify  '  Colhs  Asinorum,' 
or  'Mons  Asini,'  as  the  Latin  chroniders  interpret  it.  Per- 
haps a  good  derivation  may  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'  Aesc,'  (ash)  '  ing,'  meadow, '  dune,'  down  or  hill,  or,  may  be, 
abetter  in  a  Danish  surname,  quasi  'The  Hill  of  Assan,' 
which  I  was  once  told  by  a  Danish  scholar  has  the  ^r^^^n^. 

vol.  XXXI.  "        '- 
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assonance  of  a  Danish  name."  The  writer  in  the  Saiurday 
Bemeto  adduces  pretty  conclusive  eyidence  that  the  scene  of 
the  ^eat  battle-field  really  was  near  Ashingdon,  in  Essex. 
There  are  barrows  and  entrenchments  closely  adjoining. 
The  neighbouring  hiti  and  parish  of  Canewdon,  though  the 
derivation  does  not  seem  absolutely  certain,  most  probably 
retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  Danish  conqueror. 

I  went  over  to  the  church  at  this  place  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  any  trace  of  such  a  structure  built  of  "  stone  and 
lime,"  as  might  have  been  the  work  of  Canute.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fine  large  building  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  a 
lofty  tower,  more  like  a  Somersetshire  specimen  than  a 
denizen  of  Essex.  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  any  thing 
of  earher  date  than  Perpendicular,  though  there  are  the 
evidences  of  a  north  chancel  chapel,  now  destroyed.  The 
Saturday  Review  remarks,  "It  has  been  suggested  that  Cnut's 
Minster  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  on  Ashingdon  itself,  but  on 
the  neighbouring  height  of  Hockley,  where  is  also  a  church 
of  smalt  size  within  an  entrenchment,  the  masonry  of  whose 
nave  seems  of  early  date.  Hockley,  as  well  as  Ashingdon, 
commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  scene  of  action." 
I  have  examined  Hockley,  as  well  as  Canewdon,  in  the  search 
for  Saxon  work.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  tell  the  date 
of  the  masonry,  for  the  whole  has  been  so  entirely  plastered 
over  outside,  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  real  surface  of  the 
walls  is  visible.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  window 
built  of  a  material  resembling  the  Beigate  fire-stone.  The 
stones  ai-e  very  small,  less  than  ordinary,  and  the  inner 
order  of  the  window  appears  to  have  been  cut  away  to  allow 
of  the  insertion  of  new  glass.  The  church  has  a  north  aisle, 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  Early  English  arcade,  with 
elegant  foliated  caps,  formerly  plastered  over,  hut  restored  to 
view  again  some  thirty  years  since.  The  west  tower  doorway 
had  been  elaborately  cusped,  and  once  had  a  finiaJ  on  the  top, 
but  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition ;  it  appears  to  be  of 
Decorated  date. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  describe  the  noteworthy 
features  in  these  two  churches  at  Canewdon  and  Hockley 
(which  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Sazoa 
work)  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  useless  to  look  ^ere  for 
vestiges  of  Canute's  church— all  the  evidence  pointing,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  towards  the  church  at  Ashingdon. 
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It  will  seem,  I  fear,  that  I  am  not  saying  mnch  about 
the  church,  the  name  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  paper^ 
but  afler  disposing  of  the  Wo  last-mentioned  buildings, 
I  will  hurry  on  to  Ashingdon.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  Saturday  Review  in  describing  its 
situation.  "  The  position  of  Aasandun  *  •  *  ia  a  striking 
one.  It  is  one  of  a  range  of  hills,  high  for  the  east,  though 
it  would  be  low  for  the  west  of  England,  looking  down  on 
a  wide  plain,  which  stretches  to  the  broad  tidal  stream  of 
the  Crouch.  But  between  the  actual  plain  and  the  hills 
themselres  lies  a  considerable  extent  of  flat  ground  at  an 
intermediate  height,  part  of  which,  between  the  hills  of 
Ashingdon  and  Canewdon,  was  probably  the  actual  site  of  the 
battle.  Cnut  was  returning  to  his  ships,  which  doubtless  lay 
in  the  Crouch,  after  a  plundering  expedition  into  Mercia. 
He  was  pursued  by  Eadmund,  most  probably  along  the  line 
of  hills  which  we  have  mentioned,  running  east  and  west. 
Eladmnnd  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Assandun,  from  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  down  into  the  'sequua 
locus,'  the  lower  ground  between  Assandun  and  Canewdon. 
The  Danes  had  the  advantage,  seemingly  more  through  the 
treacherous  flight  of  Eadric,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  English 
nobility,  which  was  immense,  than  through  any  strictly 
military  success.  At  least,  it  was  so  nearly  a  drawn  battle, 
that  it  was  followed,  not  by  any  decisive  step  on  the  part  of 
the  conqueror,  but  by  the  conference  of  Olney  and  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom."  The  writer  proceeds  to  say  "  One 
thing  only  remains,  '  the  minster  of  stone  and  lime/  which 
four  years  after  the  battle  Cnut  and  Jarl  Thorkill  dedicated 
at  Assandun," — but  he  cannot  discern  any  traces  of  work  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  church.  As  regards  the  body  of 
the  building  this  is  correct,  hut  in  Mr,  Parker's  opinion,  the 
tower  in  its  construction  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  it  is  as  rude  as  could  well  be  to  stand  at 
alL  The  walls  are  built  of  rubble  work,  with  a  good  deal  of 
lirae-mortar,  with  wide  joints,  pebbles  being  used  in  the  core 
of  the  wall,  while  Roman  bricks  and  tiles  are  visible  externally, 
particularly  on  the  north  side.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
cut  stone,  and  the  quoins  and  dressings  of  the  lower  windows 
are  of  long  and  short  work  (though  not  very  pronounced). 
The  rude  character  of  the  freestone  dressings  where  tbey  abut 
against  the  rubble  work  will  be  observed ;  no  attempt  haa 
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been  made  to  trim  them,  and  this  is,  of  course,  rather  an 
evidence  of  early  work.  Besides  the  windows  (one  of  which 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration)  there  is  another 
one,  but  smaller,  of  the  same  type,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tower.  The  walls  have  every  appearance  of  being  original 
up  to  the  summit  (the  roof  is,  of  course,  modern),  but  larger 
belfry  windows  liave  been  inserted  in  the  time  of  Edward  111. 
ill  the  place  of  the  small  old  ones. 

If,  as  the  construction  would  show,  the  inner  part  of 
the  tower  is  Saxon,  it  is  clear  that  these  three  square- 
headed  windows  are  of  the  same  period,  although  it  is 
more  usual,  no  doubt,  for  them  to  have  triangular,  or  semi- 
circular beads.  Against  the  angles  of  the  tower,  buttresses 
have  been  built  in  the  period  of  Edward  III.  This  is 
distinctly  seen  in  the  south-east  buttress,  which  is  parting 
away  from  the  older  work,  as  it  was  not  properly  chased  and 
bonded  into  it.  The  north-east  buttress  has  been  cut  away, 
but  there  are  the  marks  of  it  in  the  wall,  and  a  straight  vertical 
joint  close  to  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  where  it  joins  on  to 
the  tower.  Holes  used  for  the  scaffolding  remain  in  the 
internal  angles,  showing  that  it  was  erected  inside  ;  another 
mark,  it  may  fairly  be  considered,  of  the  early  construction. 
There  are  no  internal  means  of  access  to  the  belfry,  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  examine  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower, 
or  the  inside  of  the  belfry  windows.  The  doorway  oa  the 
east  side,  opening  out  into  the  nave  is  of  later  date. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
is,  as  yet,  unrestored,  a  thoroughly  old  world  building,  with 
high  pews,  so  that  on  stepping  into  it  one  seems  carried 
back  a  hundred  years.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  and  very  much  knocked  about  and  repaired 
at  subsequent  periods,  the  repaira  being  chiefly  of  brick.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the  two  westernmost  buttresses 
are  ancient,  and  there  is  a  semi-circular  arched  doorway 
(now  blocked  up)  of  Decorated  date.  On  this  side  of  the 
church  the  jambs  supporting  tiie  former  chancel  arch  still 
remain,  though  much  out  of  the  Perpendicular,  consisting 
of  respond  shaft,  cap,  and  base,  of  a  good  section.  The 
southern  respond  and  the  arch  itself  have  either  fallen  down 
or  have  been  destroyed  and  taken  away.  Oak  posts  placed 
against  the  nave  walls  support  the  principals  of  the  roof 
independently  of  the  walls.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
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that  the  roof  and  these  posts  are  of  the  date  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  that  they  were  rebuilt  during  the  16th  century. 
The  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  modern,  and  the  chancel 
itself  has  been  shortened  a  few  feet  when  rebuilt.  The 
south  doorway  is  good  "  Decorated "  work,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  original  portion  of  the  north  wall  is,  no 
doubt,  of  that  date.  The  church  has  every  appearance  of 
having  been  originally  long  and  narrow,  the  widening  being 
clearly  an  afterthought  from  the  way  in  which  the  body  of 
the  building  fits  on  to  the  tower.  There  is  a  trefoil-headed 
niche,  probably  of  a  piscina,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  very 
near  the  chancel  arch,  of  which  only  the  top  is  now  visible, 
the  lower  portion  being  concealed  by  the  high  pewing.  There 
ia  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  partly  destroyed, 
and  an  original  aumbry  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  some- 
what tampered  with.  The  foundation  of  the  church  rests 
on  clay. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  building  stone  pro- 
bably used  in  the  construction  of  Asbingdon  Church,  as  well 
as  other  Essex  churches.'  In  many  instances  Kentish  rag, 
obtained  from  Maidstone,  is  employed, — water  carriage  down 
the  Medway  to  the  Thames  at  Sheerness  and  thence  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  being  easy.  Harwich  cement  stone, 
so-called  because  shipped  to  Harwich  for  making  cement, 
and  flint  boulders  are  also  common  materials  in  Essex.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  county  supplies  no  serviceable  building 
stone  whatever,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
other  districts.  Harwich  is  about  forty  miles  north-east  of 
Ashingdon,  and  the  Rev.  Septimus  Nottidge,  the  rector, 
informs  me  that  any  materials  for  building  might  be  brought 
up  the  Crouch  River  within  two  miles,  or  even  less,  of  the 
place.  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society,  says  that  Kentish  rag,  in  early  times, 
save  in  some  exceptional  instances,  was  not  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  and  so  was  sparingly  employed.  Ashingdon  is 
probably  one  of  the  churches  where  it  was  used.     In  London, 
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as  many  are  very  well  aware,  Kentieh  rag  has  only  been 
introduced  wiihiu  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  King,  however, 
remarks  that  Es^ex  produced  Sints,  pebbles,  chalk,  red  con- 
glomerate and  pudding-stone,  and  also  lai^e  boulders,  which 
occasioDally  crop  up,  or  are  found  in  gravel  pits,  and  in  some 
districts  seplaria.  All  these  various  substances  are  to  be 
found  in  tower,  and  other  walls  of  buildings  in  the  county.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Kentish  rag  began  to  be  employed 
very  extensively  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  water  transit 
was  more  easy.  With  respect  to  freestone,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke 
F.S.A.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  freestone  generally  used  in 
Elssez  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  was  Barnack  stone  from 
Leicestershire,  and  after  its  disuse  Caen  stone  and  clunch, 
foimd  in  Hertfordshire,  seem  to  have  been  adopted. 

The  accompanying  drawings  are  enlarged  from  my  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  and  I  should  mention  that  I  was  careful  to 
draw  correctly  each  stone  to  the  dressings  of  the  windows. 
These  shew  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  tower  with  its 
section  and  plan,  and  the  exterior  and  interior  elevations  of 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  year  1020.  Every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  the  importance  of  marking 
in  the  masonry  joints.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  sincerely 
thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  assisted  rae  in  the 
material  for  this  short  description,  i.e.  the  Rev.  Septimus 
Nottidge,  the  rector  of  Ashingdon,  (who  takes  great  interest 
in  his  church),  and  the  others  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
My  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  has 
assisted  me  greatly  in  this  little  memoir,  and  guided  my 
personal  obsenrations  in  the  careful  examination  of  its 
subject 
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ANCIENT  MINING  IMPLEMENTS  OF  COENWALL,' 

5y  B.  K.  WDRXe. 

A  UNIQUE  interest  attaches  to  the  earliest  traces  of  handi- 
craft work  which  mark  the  first  stages  in  the  progressive 
history  of  man.  Among  these,  none  are  so  important — none 
80  interesting — as  those  which  relate  to  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  metals  j  the  first  reallj  decisive  step  on  the  road 
to  civilization.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  attempt 
to  assign  any  definite  chronological  vahie  to  the  bronze  or  to 
the  iron  periods.  Its  simple  aim  is  to  lay  before  the  members 
of  the  Institute  such  evidence  as  is  afforded  by  the  great 
mining  ilistrict  of  the  West,  of  the  instruments  wherewith 
the  metals  were  raised  by  its  primitive  miners,  and  their  more 
immediate  successors. 

The  recorded  history  of  Cornish  mining  takes  us  back  at 
least  2000  years,  and  then  introduces  ua  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  Cornwall  was  carrying  on  a  large  export  trade  in 
tin  to  the  Bast.  Mining  even  then  was  a  pursuit  of  great 
antiqnity.  Since  Cornwall  has  always  been  the  chief  source 
of  tin  in  Europe,  and  indeed  for  many  a  century  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  som-ce,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  we 
have  indirect  evidence  of  mining  operations  in  Cornwall  ia 
the  earliest  days  of  the  general  European  bronze  period. 
This  has  been  reckoned  as  dating  back  3000  to  4000  years 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  England  as  originating  at  the  latest 
500  to  600  B.C.  When  fully  worked  out,  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  evidence  which  Cornwall  affords  will 
throw  back  the  mining  operations  of  that  county  to  a  date 
even  earlier  than  that  first  mentioned.  In  the  stream  works 
at  Fentewao,  relics  of  human  life  and  occupation  were  found 
more  than  40  feet  below  the  surface,  and  several  feet  beneath 
a  stratum  which  contained  the  remains  of  a  whale — E»~ 
chrichtiM  Robuatus — now  extinct.     Still  deeper,  and  nearly 
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50  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water  are 
some  remoanta  of  that  forest — now  submerged — which  once 
extended  all  around  our  western  coast ;  with  oyster-shells 
attached  to  the  stumps  of  the  trees. 

These  facts  may  seem  to  hare  more  bearing  upon  the 
antiquity  of  man  than  upon  that  of  mining.  We  have, 
however,  to  read  them  in  connection  with  discoveries  made 
in  stream  works  at  Carnon,  where  similar  deposits  occur. 
Here,  in  strata  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  whale  were  found,  and  chronologically  under 
layers  of  oyster  shells  in  situ,  three  to  four  feet  thick,  have 
been  discovered  hewn  pieces  of  wood,  a  wooden  shovel  and 
a  deer-horn  pick. 


Len^  at  origliwl  It  Inchna. 

Similar  horns  to  that  of  which  the  pick  is  formed  are 
scattered  throughout  the  same  stratum.  '  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  use  of  the  pick  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  formation  of  that  stratum  (otherwise  it  might  have 
been  objected  that  the  pick  found  its  way  to  the  place  in 
which  it  was  discovered  in  connection  with  shaft  workings), 
and  proves  that  since  mining  commenced  in  Cornwall,  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  at  least  for  the  formation  of  50  feet  of 
deposit,  marine  and  fluviatile,  in  the  valleys  at  Carnon  and 
Pentewan,  accompanied  by  important  changes  of  level,  since 
the  spots  when  worked  must  have  been  above  sea  level, 
whereas  they  are  now  far  below. 

There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this.  Analogy  teaches 
us  that  some  amount  of  metallurgic  skill  is  associated  with  a 
very  low,  if  not  the  lowest  grade  of  civihzatioo.  Thus  the 
native  copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  was  worked  by  an 
ancient  race,  who  used  fire  to  reduce  the  rock,  dug  shafts, 
and  timbered  their  workings,  and  yet  worked  the  metal  cold, 
being  unacquiunted  with  the  simplest  process  of  smeltln^i  . 
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In  Cornwall,  where  native  copper  is  of  too  unimportant 
occurrence,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  shallower  parts 
of  the  copper  levels,  it  is  probable  that  the  tin  stones  found 
in  the  valleys  were  thtf  first  ores  to  attract  attention  from 
their  great  weight ;  but  unless  the  copper  was  derived  from 
some  other  district,  the  use  of  bronze  proves  that  both 
metals  must  have  been  worked  in  the  county  at  a  very  early 
period.     Some  copper  may  have  been  brought  from  Wales. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  occurrence  of  tin  ore  which 
clearly  governed  the  methods  of  mining  pursued,  and  the 
implements  used,  in  the  earliest  days  of  that  industry  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  not  only  found  in  lodes,  but  among  the 
alluvium  of  the  valleys,  into  which  it  has  been  washed  as  the 
result  of  ages  of  denudation  and  sub-serial  degradation.  These 
valley  deposits  are  called  stream  tin,  and  they  were  the 
easiest  and  the  first  worked.  The  implements  required  for 
this  purpose  were  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  dawn  of 
mining,  when  the  deposits  were  at  the  ridiest,  small 
quantities,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  especially,  may 
have  been  raised  by  the  unaided  hands  of  the  first  workers, 
nnd  reduced  into  metal,  as  we  know  was  the  case,  simply  by 
being  piled  into  a  heap  with  sticks,  and  so  smelted.  For 
many  centuries  afterwards,  when  tin  streaming  had  become 
aa  art,  a  pick  and  a  shovel  formed  the  entire  kit  of  a 
tinner,  and  so  continued,  with  the  addition  of  a  wooden  bowl 
for  baling,  down  to  within  the  last  three  centuries.  Such 
changes  as  were  made  were  in  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  old  implements,  not  in  that  of  the  addition  of 
new  ones.  For  dealing  with  alluvial  deposits  nothing  more 
was  really  needed.  For  mining  proper,  for  sinking  shafts 
and  driving  levels  through  rocky  strata,  further  mechanical 
aids  were  required  ;  but  down  to  the  introduction  of  the  use 
of  gunpowder,  these  were  supphed  only  by  the  employment 
of  wedges. 

Here  we  have  at  once  indicatod  a  very  remarkable  difi'er- 
ence  between  the  early  accessories  of  mining  industry  in 
Cornwall,  and  those  of  most  other  mining  districts,  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  hammers.  They  were  not  needed 
to  raise  the  tin  stuff  in  the  stream  works ;  and  very  few 
have  been  found,  although  it  was  the  custom  to  pound  such  of 
the  ore  as  needed  it  with  stones,  on  hollowed  blocks  of  elvan 
or  other  hard  close-grained  rock.     Id  the  copper  mines  of 
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Wales,  Spain,  Lake  Superior,  and  Chili,  on  the  contrary, 
hammers  were  indispensable,  and  hence  large  quantities  ot 
them  have  heen  discoverei  They  were  very  simple,  merely 
pebbles  and  boulders  grooved  round'  the  middle  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  handle  of  withe.  By  the  time  that  mining 
proper  in  Cornwall  had  commenced,  the  pick  had  apparently 
undei^one  such  modifications  aa  to  render  the  special  pro- 
vision of  a  hammer  unnecessary. 

Thus,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  hammers  of 
stone  (so  exceptional  as  to  prove  the  rule),  the  first  tools  of 
the  Corniah  miner  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  were  of 
horn  or  wood.  Of  the  hammers  we  may  dispose  in  a 
very  few  words.  Stone  hammera  or  axes  of  very  perfect 
form,  and  of  very  early  date,  have  been  found  in  Corn- 
wall, but  rarely  under  such  *circuniBtances  as  necessarily 
connect  them  with  mining.  It  is  likely  that  the  hammer 
stones  used  in  the  dressing  processes  were  extemporised. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
at  Truro,  a  perforated  stone  described  as  a  weight,  but 
which  was  found  in  the  ancient  raining  district  of  the  Tregoss 
moors,  and  which  I  believo  to  have  been  a  hammer.  It  is 
formed  of  very  hard  granite,  and  seema  to  bear  signs  of  use. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid  with  rounded  edges, 
and  the  hole — near  the  apex— appears  as  if  pohshed  by 
friction.  1  have  seen,  too,  a  very  large  and  perfectly  formed 
stone  hammer,  of  modern  shape,  which  was  found  upon 
Dartmoor,  and  was  probably  used  for  mining  purposes  ;  but 
this  I  suspect  belonged  to  a  very  recent  period  indeed.  With 
such  qualifications  as  these,  and  with  the  exception  that  the 
old  tinners  cast  their  metal  in  stone  moulda,  and  in  some 
instances  used  stone  ladles,  stone  seems  to  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  early  mining  operations  in  the  West. 

Carew  in  his  "  Survey,"  says  that  the  first  mines  were 
wrought  with  picks  of  holm  (holly),  box,  or  hartshorn,  and 
that  such  implements  were  daily  found  among  the  refuse  of 
old  works.  Frequent,  but  by  no  means  daily  illustrations 
have  been  given  of  his  accuracy  in  later  days.  The  finest 
example  of  the  deer-horn  pick  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  F.R.S.  It  was  found 
about  seventy  years  ago  at  Carnon,  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  below  the  surface,  lying  on  the  tin-bearing  stratum,  and 
associated  with  human  skulls,  deer  horna,  and  a  wooden  shovel, 
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aroaod  which  a  piece  of  decayed  string  still  remained.  This 
is  the  implement  to  which  I  previously  referred  (see  p.  54). 
The  horn  forming  the  handle  has  been  pierced  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tine,  adapted  aa  the  actual  pick.  This  is  a  marked 
advance  upon  the  use  of  the  antlera  in  their  natural  state. 
Many  such  bom  picks  hare  been  found  in  the  flint  pits  at 
Brandon,  in  Suffolk ;  hut  so  far  as  I  am  aware  that  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Fox  is  the  finest  example  in  this  country  of 
what  we  may  call  the  manufactured  type.  We  may  be 
certain  that  there  was  a  similar  direction  of  progress  with 
the  wooden  picks.  At  first  suitably-formed  branches  would 
be  takea  (there  are  men  still  living  in  Cornwall  who  in  their 
younger  days  used  to  cut  their  ploughshares  from  the  hedges), 
afterwards  the  handle  and  the  head  would  be  made  in  two 
pieces.     There  is  a  pick  head  of  oak  in  the  Truro  Museum. 

The  first  use  of  metal  in  connection  with  Cornish  mining 
was  the  employment  of  bronze  celta.  Carew  speaks  of  their 
frequent  discovery  in  stream  works,  although  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  understood  how  they  could  be  applied,  and 
mentions  them  under  the  familiar  name,  thunder-axes.  They 
have  been  found  at  intervals  from  the  time  of  Carew — three 
hundred  years  since — down  to  the  present  day.  Carew 
remarks  that  "  they  make  small  show  of  any  profitable  use  ;" 
bat  they  must  have  been  far  more  serviceable  than  either  the 
horn  or  the  wood  pick.  Metal  bowls  have  also  occasionally 
been  found  in  stream  works.  Traditionally  wood  are  said  to 
have  been  employed ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  are 
extant. 

The  shovel  was  the  streamer's  chief  implement,  and  of 
these  there  remain  a  great  variety.  The  most  complete 
series  is  that  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  whence  I  have  drawn  my  illustrations.  The  first 
were  of  wood  ;  and  the  earliest  form  was  that  in  which  the 
handle  and  the  blade  were  hewn  out  of  the  same  piece.  The 
first  improvement  was  the  making  of  the  blade  and  handle 
separate ;  the  handle  being  fixed  slopewise  in  a  splayed 
socket  in  the  face  of  the  shovel  proper.  At  the  top  of  the 
blade  a  small  projection  was  lef^  to  which  the  handle  was 
secured  by  a  string  or  thong.  These  shovels  are  all  oblong 
and  small.  Some  appear  to  indicate  that  the  handle  was 
fastened  in  from  the  back,  but  this  would  have  interfered  so 
seriously  with  the  usefulness  of  the  implement,  tl^t  it   is 
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more  likely  the  wood  has  warped  -while  lying  ia  the  peat 
bogs  wherein  they  have  been  preserved.  Next  we  come  to 
Bhovela  exhibiting  an  approach  to  the  present  form ;  and 
then  we  find  a  hole  through  the  upper  part  of  the  shovel 
substituted  for  the  projection  already  mentioned.^ 

Such  implements  must  have  continued  in  use  for  a  very 
long  period.  There  ia  extant  an  impression  of  a  Tinner  s 
seal,  certainly  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  device  on  which  is  two  men  working  with  pick 
and  shovel.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  of  Castle 
Homeck,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  impression  of  this  unique 
object,  which  was  found  in  the  form  of  a  leaden  affixed  seal 
or  buUa,  in  a  field  at  Lee  Down,  Bath,  in  1842.     It  will  be 


seen  that  the  device,  on  a  diapered  ground,  is, — a  man  with  a 
pick,  and  another  with  a  Bhovel,  a  lion's  head  between. 
Legend  +  s'comvnitatis.  stahgnatobvm.  coknvbtb.  Both 
sides  of  the  6uUa  are  alike.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  build 
much  upon  tliia  piece  of  evidence,  but  the  two  implements 
shown  are  clearly  of  a  very  rude  character.  The  pick  may 
be  intended  for  metal,  and  that  iroo  picks  preceded  iron 
shovels  we  have  distinct  proof. 

Carew  describes  the  pick  of  his  day  as  being  of  iron,  about 

'  Mr.  Wright    in    hi>   "  Urioonium  "  fined  apacos  ;  «nii  the  holea  for  the  bser- 

figurai    wooden  HhoTels    found    in    the  tion  of  lavere.     But  the  etnam  worka  of 
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16  iDcbea  long,  sharp  at  one  end,  and  flat-lieaded  at  the 
other  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hammer  in  driving  wedges. 
In  effect  it  was  similar  to  the  common  poll  pick  of  the 
present  day.  The  shovel,  however,  had  hecome  a  very 
elaborate  affair.  He  describes  it  as  being  "  broad,  the  vtter 
part  of  yron,  the  middle  of  timber,  into  which  the  staff  is 
slopewise  fastned."  Two  examples  of  these  singular  16th 
century  shovels  are  in  the  Royal  Institution  Museum,  at 
Truro.  The  completeness  of  their  detail  indicates  that  they 
were  by  do  means  of  hurried  device.  An  iron  plate  covers 
the  edge  of  the  shovel  all  round,  containing  a  groove  into 
which  the  wooden  nucleus  fits.  The  iron  ia  clamped  on  to 
the  wood  at  three  points — two  at  top  and  one  at  bottom — ■ 
with  great  firmness.  The  staff  is  fitted  into  the  face  of  the 
blade  iu  the  old  way,  but  the  socket  is  protected  both  back 
and  front  by  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  close  to  the  edge.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  complicated,  for  a  shovel,  but  effective ; 
though  to  turn  out  such  a  shovel  in  the  present  day  would 
cost  fully  three  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  iron  one, 
and  certainly  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  would  be  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  former. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  seeing  this,  the  shovel  was  not  made 
wholly  of  iron.  To  this  there  are  two  answers.  First, — the 
mode  of  attachment  of  the  handle  then  in  vogue  was  only 
adapted  to  an  implement  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood,  and  the 
modem  socket  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known.  Second, 
— Economy.  Now  labour  is  dear,  and  iron  comparatively 
cheap ;  then  labour  was  cheap  and  iron  dear ;  and  the 
saving  in  actual  outlay  was  an  important  thing  to  the 
working  tinner  of  those  days.  He  was  miserably  poor ;  his 
lot  was  harder  than  that  of  any  of  his  neighbours,  and  his 
gains  were  by  no  means  proportionate.  Hence  arose  the 
local  proverbs — ■"  a  Tinner  has  nothing  to  lose  ; " — "  a  Tinner 
is  never  broke  until  his  neck's  broke,"  and  the  like.  Such 
a  man  had  to  consider  the  cost  of  his  shovel ;  and  I  have 
Kttle  doubt,  considering  the  exceptionably  good  preservation 
in  which  some  of  the  wooden  ones  have  been  found,  that 
they  were  used  in  comparatively  recent  times  by  men  who 
could  not  afford  to  acquire  the  new-fangled  iron  arrangement. 

These  early  Tinners,  I  raay  add,  in  conclusion,  formed 
little  settlements  up  and  down  the  county  where  their  work 
lay.     In  many  a  moorland  valley  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
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diligent  search  will  discover  the  remains  of  their  habitations, 
formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  British  huts,"  of  which 
they  are  the  direct  descendants,  with  a  foundation  of  stones, 
and  a  superstructure  of  peat  or  boughs.  In  fact  the  tra- 
ditional idea  survives  even  jet,  for  I  have  myself  seen  such 
huts  reared  for  shelters  by  men  engaged  in  china  clay  works 
in  Cornwall,  the  remains  of  which  would  in  a  few  years  not 
be  distinguishable  from  that  which  had  lain  for  centuries  on 
the  hillside  hard-by. 

Arcb.  JounuJ,  vol.  iix.  p.  S3S. 
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BOYAL   LETTEHS   AKD    OTHEB   DOCUMENTS    AMONGST  THE 
MUNICIPAL  EECX)ED8  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EIETEE. 

Contriboted  by  Mr.  W.  COTTON,  7.8.A. 
(AddroMd  to  the  M>j>or  and  CorporatioD,  and  otheis.) 

Thbsk  interesting  documents,  addressed  to  the  Major  and  Corporation, 
and  Dtherg,  were  formerly  scattered  about  amongst  the  numerous  deeds  and 
papers  ia  the  muniment  room  of  the  Guildhall.  A  few  jeais  since  they 
were,  with  others  of  kindred  character,  gathered  together,  arranged,  and 
bound  np  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The;  are  In  fair  condition  and  some  few 
of  the  seals  are  well  preserved. 

No.  1  is  a  letter  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  bears  the  data,  S3rd  day 
of  June  only.  The  year  must  be  1508,  as  the  treaty  mentioned  in  it  was 
concluded  at  Paris  on  21st  Deer.  1607,  and  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  following  Easter  on  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  but  the  illness 
of  (he  King  caused  delay.  The  Prince  of  Castile  was  Charles,  then  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  Prince  of  Spun,  who  afterwards  became  the  celebrated 
Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  proxy  on  26th  October  1508. 

Ko.  2  is  an  epistle  from  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Mayor,  &c,  of  Exeter, 
dated  S6th  Feb.  1524,  and  b  curious  on  account  of  the  half-apologetio 
manner  in  which  the  collection  of  the  sabsidf  is  pressed.  The  impost 
referred  to  was  evidently  a  distasteful  one,  and  may  have  been  the  tax  upon 
foreigners  instituted  in  the  previous  year,  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  France  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
others.  There  were  numerous  foreigners  established  in  Exeter  at  that 
time,  in  connection  with  the  woollen  trade,  for  which  the  city  was  cele- 
brated.    The  memorial  mentioned  as  enclosed  is  not  to  be  found. 

Ho.  3  is  from  Queen  Elisabeth,  dated  4th  Novr.  1562, 

In  the  previous  reign  the  city  of  Exeter  had  been  made  a  county  of 
itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  included  in  the  shire  of  Devon. 
This  consideration  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  upon  a  levy  of  five 
hundred  men,  for  the  public  service,  being  made  upon  the  county  of  Devon. 
The  mayor  very  properly  considered  that  it  did  not  concern  Exeter,  and  so 
forbore  to  contribute  the  quota  demanded  from  the  city. 

Noa.  4  to  9  refer  to  the  siege  of  Exeter  by  the  Coniieh  rebels  in  1549. 
The  first  of  the  series  was  written  immediately  after  the  nusing  of  the 
aiege  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  at  the  commencement  he  confirms  the 
statement  of  Hoker,  that  the  rebellion  would  never  have  reached  such  a 
head  but  for  the  Lick  of  energy  shown  by  the  county  magistrates  and  gentiy. 
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and  lieji&jrs  a  tribute  to  the  oourage  of  the  citizens  in  defending  their 
city.  The  intended  remoTal  of  the  church  belb  shows  an  uneasj  fediugas 
to  the  ftitnre.  In  his  second  letter  be  condemns  those  who  were  back- 
ward and  lukewann  in  the  caose  of  lojaltj,  to  contribute  a  larger  share 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  siege.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  writes  to 
his  *  loringe  ffiriendee,'  the  major  and  his  brethren,  offering  the  services 
of  Mr.  Sture,  a  lawyer,  to  be  to  them  a  continual  counsellor,  was  at 
that  time  in  military  charge  of  the  city.  His  seat,  one  of  the  best  fortified 
places  in  the  county,  was  at  Mohun's  Oterie,  near  Ottery  St.  Mary.  Mr. 
Sture  was  Eeoorder  of  Exeter  four  years  later.  The  next  letter  from 
Lord  John  Russell  (who  had  been  created  Earl  Bedford)  reproaches  the 
corporation  for  not  pronding  a  tilting-gronnd  as  he  desired,  on  Southem- 
hay,  an  open  space  outside  the  walb  near  his  own  residence,  Bedford 
House. 

The  letter  from  Qiulio  Borgamey,  refers  to  the  manor  of  Exe-island,  to 
which  was  attached  some  excellent  fishing  right,  the  rirer  Exe  being 
famous  in  those  days  for  its  salmon.  The  manor  was  given  to  the  city  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  reword  for  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  during  the 
siege. 

No.  10  is  a  letter  from  Barl  Bedford,  the  Ambassador  to  Spun,  dated 
26th  June  1554,  containing  instructions  for  the  authorities  of  £xeter,  in 
the  event  of  Philip  of  Spun,  who  was  coming  to  England  to  marry  Queen 
Mary,  being  driven  to  take  refuge  from  sea-sickness  at  the  first  landing- 
place  that  might  come  in  sight.  The  situation  is  described  in  Hol- 
lingshed  : — "  To  meet  Philip  were  sent  Earl  Bedford,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  Lord  Fitzwaters,  accompanied  with  divers  noblemen  and  gentlemeu, 
who,  arriving  at  the  Corone  at  Galisia,  were  received  very  honorably.  And 
forasmuch  the  Prince  was  at  Vale  Dolido,  distant  near  a  hundred  leagues 
Mter  numerous  delays)  the  English  Ambassador  met  him  at  St.  James'  de 
Oompostella.  After  he  had  ratlSed  the  contract  and  sworn  to  observe  the 
covenant,  he  departed  to  Corone  where  he  embarked,  and,  accompanied 
with  150  sail  set  out  for  England,"  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Southampton, 
so  that  Exeter  escaped  the  burdensome  visit. 

No.  11  is  a  Prot^amation  by  Queen  Mary  against  the  King  of  France  ; 
date,  1556. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  These  letters  &om  King  James  and  Mr.  Hunter,  are 
dated  a  few  days  prior  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  for  his  connection  with  the  so-called  main  plot.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  them  that  the  Court  expected  some  trouble  in  the  western 
parts,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  even  in  the  city  of  Exeter, 
near  to  which  Raleigh  was  bom,  and  where  he  was  so  well  known. 
Raleigh,  however,  had  too  much  to  do  with  customs  and  licences  and 
other  privileges  affecting  commerce,  ever  to  be  a  fiivourite  with  the  Exeter 
merchants,  hence  Mr,  Howell's  assurance  of  loyalty;  which  may  have  been 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  King, 

No.  14  is  another  letter  &om.  King  James.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had 
endeavoured  in  vun  to  gain  access  to  the  country  outside  the  walls,  through 
a  proposed  opening  from  his  own  garden.  At  length  he  appealed  to  the 
King  and  with  the  success  shown.  The  opening  was  through  a  bastion 
which  is  now  standing,  and  through  which  there  is  still  a  passage. 

Wm.  Cottoh. 

I. nil".    .A.OtH^IC 


ir.  R. 
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No.  I.— HENRY  VIL,  1507. 
By  the  King.     {Original) 


T&UBTT  and  wcllielored  we  grete  70a  wele  And  doubt  not  but  that  je 
b&Te  notice  and  fill  knowlege  howe  that  hot  of  late  a  treatie,  God  willing,  to 
be  had  and  made  betwixt  the  young  Prince  of  Castile  and  our  right  dere 
donghter  the  ladj  Mary,  wu  hj  q'  oratora  and  thambasaadora  of  the  King 
of  Bomajns  lately  agreed  deteimyned  and  concluded  at  o'  towne  of  Calais, 
wbiche  aliance  is  so  honorable  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  iinivenal 
weale  auretie  strength  and  derence  of  this  o'  reame  and  the  subjectes  of  the 
same,  that  a  more  honorable  ne  yet  more  cooTenient  coude  any  where  be 
founde  or  devised,  aswel  considering  the  noble  linage  whereof  the  said 
young  Prince  is  descended,  which  is  of  the  erettest  Sings  and  princes  in 
Cristendom,  as  also  remembering  the  regions  landes  and  cuntrayea  wherein 
by  rigbtfiill  enheritance  he  shal  suceede,  of  which  cuntrayes  som  be  not  fear 
distant  &om  this  our  reame,  by  reason  whereof  manyfold  comodities  by  fre 
entrecourse  of  merchaondieea  betwixt  0'  and  his  subjectes  sbal  ensue  to  the 
GomoQ  weale  of  booth  parties  And  albeit  that  the  same  shalbe  changeable 
yet  we  thinke  that  noon  bo  noble  a  mariage  can  any  wher  be  founde. 
And  that  by  meanes  thereof  and  thotber  aliance  that  we  have  with  o'^  good 
son  the  King  of  Soottes,  that  o^  reame  is  in  m&ner  oompassed  aboute  with 
snche  noble  and  mighty  princes,  o''  freuds  confederates  and  alies,  that  it  is 
and  Boe  by  Qoddes  grace  shal  contynue  in  rest  peax  and  welthy  condicioD, 
to  o''  and  thare  grete  honor  comfort  and  reioysiug,  and  to  the  discomfort  of 
al  o'  ennemyes  and  evyllwillers.  And  to  thintent  that  tbe  said  treatie  of 
mariage  so  as  above  concluded,  shalbe  assuredly  and  inviolably  observed 
executed  and  fulfilled  on  bothe  parties  at  suche  tyme  as  the  said  young 
prince  and  o*  doughter  shal  come  to  thare  lawful  ages  for  mariage.  It  is 
aggreed  and  concluded  that  not  oonly  the  said  King  of  Bomayns  with  a 
grete  and  honorable  nombre  of  lordes  dties  and  townes  shalbe  effectnelly 
bonnden  under  thare  signes  and  seales  for  the  performance  thereof  for  thare 
parte,  but  also  that  we  0'  son  the  Prince  and  the  said  lordes  citties  and  townei 
shalbe  effectuelly  bounden  under  thare  signes  and  seales  for  the  per- 
formance thereof  for  thare  partie,  but  also  that  we  o'  son  the  Prince  and 
the  said  lordes  cities  and  townet  shalbe  bounde  for  thaccomplishment  of  the 
■wd  mariage  on  o'  partie  (amonge  whiche  nombre  that  o'  citie  of  Exceeter 
is  ODD  with  other  specified  in  the  lettres  obligatories  whiche  this  berer  shal 
shewe  unto  yon).  Wherefor  and  inasmuche  as  this  bonde  by  you  to  be 
made  shalbe  to  thonour  and  universall  weale  of  this  our  reame  and  nothing 

{>reiudicial  or  hurteful  unto  jou.  We  wol  and  desire  you  to  cause  the  said 
ettres  obligatories  to  bee  in  due  and  sufficient  forme  sealed  with  youre 
comon  >ede,  so  that  the  same  may  be  brought  unto  us  w*  convenient 
diligence  seing  that  it  requiretb  good  spede  and  celeritie  so  to  be  doon 
— Not  filing  thus  to  do  as  ye  tender  o""  pleass'  and  thadvauncement  of  boo 
good  and  honorable  a  matier  as  this  is.  Gleven  under  0'  signet  at  our 
Uanor  of  Grenewiche  tbe  xxiij  due  of  Juyn. 

{Endorteif)  To  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Maire  and  his  brethem  of  o' 
Citie  of  Exoestc^re. 

70L.   XIXl.  I. ,11,  ",    ■A^H'i'^IC 
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No.  2.— HENRY  VIII.     1524-5. 
Uehri  R,    , 

,  By  the  King.  (Original.) 
Truaty  uid  right  welbeloved  and  trusty  and  welbeloTed  we  grete  you 
well,  And  where  as  in  o'  laste  Farliuaeat  holden  at  o'  citie  of  London  and 
fromthens  adiorned  unto  o^  Falays  of  Westm'  our  loving  rabjeetts  the  nobles 
and  comona  in  the  same  asaembled,  in  consideracon  of  our  greate  charge 
Busteigned  and  to  bee  eusteigned  for  the  defence  of  thia  oure  realme  and 
mayntenence  of  our  warrea,  gave  and  graunted  unto  us  an  honourable  and 
ample  Bubsidie,  To  bee  had  levied  and  taken  in  Bundry  yeres  according  to 
the  teno^  and  forme  of  an  Acte  thereuppon  then  made  and  establyshed,  for  the 
execution  whereof  ye  were  and  bee  by  vertue  of  the  same  Acte  and  our 
Comission  assigned  and  deputed  to  be  Comlsaioneis  within  that  o*  Cittie 
It  ia  now  comen  unto  our  knowleage  that  partely  by  inadvertence  and 
misezpoiition  of  the  aude  Acte  and  partely  percace  '  by  favour  the  aame  in 
diverse  partes  of  this  our  Bealma  hath  not  been  duely  executed  acoordinge  to 
the  verraye  teno'  and  true  meanying  thereof  whereby  if  it  abuld  aoo  passe 
unreaformed  not  only  we  shulde  Busteigne  greate  losse,  but  also  other  oar 
subgiettea  in  the  partioB  where  Buche  defaulte  hath  not  been  used,  might 
have  cause  of  greif  and  complainte,  whereof  as  by  your  wisedoms  ye  may 
well  considre  diverse  inoonvenientea  might  ensue, — We  having  singulw 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  towardenea  and  fidelities,  willing  the  defaultes 
in  this  behalf  comitted  to  be  reaformed  as  to  reason  and  congruence  doeth 
appertaigne,  have  caused  our  officers  in  cur  Eschequler  to  put  in  suspense 
the  entering  of  your  certificates  by  any  matier  of  recorde  for  discharge  of 
the  Comissioners  and  Collectors  till  suche  tyme  as  by  your  good  dexterities 
and  wiaedomes  auche  overaightes  and  defaultes  as  have  been  comitted  maye 
bee  reaformed  and  amended,  the  specialties  whereof  w"*  the  waye  and  meanes 
howe  to  reaforme  the  same  bee  mendoned  in  a  memoriall  which  wee  sende 
unto  yon  herein  closed.  Wherefore  wee  well  and  desire  you  (not  doubting 
but  that  ye  woll  acquyte  you  herein  acoordinge  to  the  speciall  truste  and 
confidence  which  wee  have  in  your  towardenea  and  confomiable  mynde  to 
doo  unto  us  acceptable  Bervice),  groundely  and  Bubstancnally  to  note 
theSeote  and  particularities  of  the  saide  memoriall.  And  thereupon  eftesonea 
deviding  and  alloting  your  selfes  in  auche  fourme  and  man'  (as  ye  lately 
have  doon)  ye  by  dulce  amycahle  and  goodly  meances  make  overture  of  the 
saide  defiiultes  and  miaexpositions  unto  suche  and  as  many  of  o'  subgiettes 
as  it  shall  appertaigne,  shewing  unto  theim  howe  yee  not  underatonding 
the  hoc]  of  the  seide  Acte  have  in  some  things  mistaken  the  same,  soe  that 
by  your  policies  and  circumspections  the  oversightes  and  things  paste  for 
lacke  of  perfete  understanding  omitted  and  comitted,  maybe  really  efiectn  ally 
lovingly  and  oonformably  reafourmed  and  amended,  according  to  the 
purpose  iuste  meaninge  and  entent  of  the  saide  Acte.  And  we  duely 
aunawared  of  that  whereunto  by  ten'  of  the  same  and  entent  of  our  saide 
loving  subgiettes  we  bee  entitled,  wherein  ye  shall  cause  suche  ordre  to  be 
nsed  aawell  in  pressing  collection  and  certificate  making  as  is  conteignedin 
the  aeide  Acte  and  memoriall  afibreseid  devised  for  the  more  full  and  perfete 
execution  of  the  aame,  reatoming  and  testifieing  your  doing  in  the  premisses 
with  the  particuler  names  of  every  person  within  the  preoincte  of  the  seide 
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cominion  chargeable  to  the  seide  Acte,  the  valuacion  of  their  goodes  or 
laadM,  and  the  soroea  of  monej  whereunto  the/  bee  taxed,  bollj  liill^  and 
cntierlj  wthout  any  fiuther  tracte  or  delaye  before  mente  pw,ehe  next 
Muujiiig,  At  vrhiche  tyme  your  fonner  certificates  ghalbe  delyTcrd  unto  yon. 
Andyeby  vertaeof  theBeo'lettreatobee  clerly  discharged  from  anydaungers 
or  penalties  to  ensue  unto  yon  by  reason  of  suspending  your  seide  form' 
certificates  for  the  tyme,  ffaile  ye  not  therefore  effectually  to  endevo'  your- 
self fucompliashe  the  premisses  in  discrete  pleaaaunte  and  loving  man'  (as 
onrapeciall  truste  is  in  you)  and  as  ye  well  desire  o'  Bpeciall  thankes  to  bee 
hereidler  remembered  accordingly.  Qiven  under  o'  signet  at  o''  mano'  of 
Qrenewich  the  xxvi^''  day  of  February  the  xt'*'  yere  of  o'  reign. 

{Endone^  To  our  Trusty  and  weUbeloTcd  the  Uaior  of  our  Citie  of 
Exceter,  Sir  Thomas  Denys,  Knight,  Richarde  Duke,  and  other  o'  loving 
{rends  deputed  fot  the  suluidie  within  the  same,  and  to  every  of  them — 
I  26  Feb  1524. 


No.  3.— ELIZABETH,  1562. 
Eliza  BBTH  B, 

By  the  Quene.    (Original.) 

Trusty  and  welbeloved  we  grete  yo  well.  Where  we  gare  ordre  heretofore 
unto  the  Sherif  and  Justices  of  peax  of  o''  Oountie  of  Devon  to  prepare  the 
nombre  of  ffyve  hunderd  men  to  be  taken  wtbin  the  body  of  that  shere  for 
0'  service,  towards  which  nomV  tbey  required  to  have  aide  oute  of  the  Citie 
of  Exeter,  understanding  that  you  have  forborne  to  minister  any  yo'  selves 
therein  in  respecte  that  the  Citie  is  a  Conntie  in  itself,  we  nowe  therefore 
thought  good  upon  advertisement  of  the  same  from  them  to  will  and  requier 
you  that  ye  do  upon  receipt  hereof  contribute  to  the  advauncement  of  o'  said 
service  by  setting  forth  of  men  and  otherwise  according  as  by  conference 
with  the  said  Shirif  and  Justices  it  shalbe  in  convenient  sort  accorded 
betwene  you,  and  for  the  levieing  and  sending  cute  of  the  men  in  forme 
aforesaid  we  ar  pleased  that  thei  o'  lettres  shalbe  your  sufficient  warrant 
and  dischaige  accordingly.  Ceven  under  o'  Signet  at  o'  bono'  of  Uamptonco't 
the  iiij"  daye  of  November  in  the  ffourthe  yere  of  o'reigne. 

(Endorted)  To  or  trustie  and  welbeloved  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  o' 
Cytie  of  Excester. 

No.  4.— Aug^  1549.     (Original.) 

John  Lorde  Bnssell  lorde  prevlseale  to  the  kinges  maf"  lieuelenaunte 
generall  in  the  west  parUes,  To  the  Maio'  and  his  bretbeme  of  the  Citie  of 
Exceter  greting.  Whear  for  lacke  of  good  orders  amongst  suche  as  ought 
to  rule  the  Commons  as  well  in  thes  as  in  other  partes  of  the  Bealme,  ther 
have  growen  of  late  suche  comotions  and  rebellions  as  the  lyeke  have  not 
been  harde  of,  insomuche  that  the  rudest  of  the  people  contempniage  ther 
superiours  have  attaigned  so  unnaturall  libertie,  that  at  length  ther  pryde 
and  ignorance  have  provoked  their  naturall  soveraigne  lorde  and  kinge  to 
use  his  sworde  of  justice  against  them,  fforaamuch  as  it  is  nowe  the  more 
requisite  to  looke  hensfurthe  substanciallie  to  the  good  govemaunce  of  evty 
quarter  for  the  comonwelthe  of  the  hole  :    I  therefore  have  thought  g™d  in 
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the  king«s  out'**  nam«  to  oluii^  and  comnuuide  jo^  immediatei/  to  penue 

what  men  wthiu  the  precinctcs  of  jO'  auctoritie  are  meteat tho 

atai« incoDTenienoe  appointing  eyetj  man  to  knowe 

whome  he  shall  Ibloire  and them  in  snche  sorte 

at  no  man  be  unreadje  to  do  his  duetie  when  occasion  shall  so  rpquirc^ 
Ljke  M  on  thothenyde  you  must  foi^ee  that  no  man  be  so  hardie  upon 
pajne  of  death  to  stirre  or  to  medle  in  these  caaea  oolesse  he  be  therennto 
speciallj  appointed  :  And  that  according  to  such  order  as  ;o*  shall  take  in 
that  behalfe.  And  forasmuch  as  upon  the  late  triall  of  your  faithfulnea 
and  good  courage  in  the  raliannt  maintaigning  of  this  Citie  to  the  Kings 
mat'"'  bono"  and  your  owne  comon  welthe  (wherein  yo"  bare  deserved  ainguler 
praise  and  highe  thankes)  yon  wcr  neverthelesse  brought  to  thuttonnost 
poincteof  misene,yf  byhishighnespoweryouhodnot  ben  the  rather  relived. 
Considering  the  principall  faulte  thereof  to  have  growen  of  the  lacke  of 
Buche  aide  and  assistaunce  as  the  gentelmen  of  the  countrej  shoulde  have 
geven  youe,  in  tyme  or'  ever  the  Gomons  had  ben  hable  to  strains  youe  as  they 
did.  I  therefore  have  at^inted  S'  Peter  Carew  S'  Roger  Blewet  Knights 
M'  Pierse  Courtney  M'  Richard  Chidteigh  &  M'  Anthony  Harrye  Esquiers 
to  assisteyoUjbebgyo' neighbours  and  gentlemen  of  such  forwardnestoirardi 
this  service  as  in  case  of  nede  vrill  I  doubt  not  so  furder  yo  with  their  good 
counsel  and  so  strengthen  yo  also  with  their  powers  that  ye  shall  at  all 
tymcs  be  hable  muche  the  better  to  resist  the  multitude  if  any  suche 
ignorant  violence  shoulde  happen  to  be  offred  againe.  Wherefore  lyeke  ai 
I  hare  appointed  them  to  be  assistants  unto  yo.  So  I  require  and  pray  yo 
to  use  their  advyse  and  helpe  whansoever  the  case  shall  so  require,  Charging 
and  commanding  in  the  Kinges  mat'"  name  all  maner  of  men  what  soever 
they  be  wthin  yo'  liberties,  upon  paine  of  Death  to  obey  and  folowe  all  suche 
orders  as  ye  by  vertue  of  this  Commission  shall  take  in  this  behalfe.  Also 
forasmnche  as  the  rebells  of  this  Countie  of  Devon  have  used  the  belles  io 
every  parishe  as  an  instrument  to  stirre  the  multitude  and  call  them 
leather  thinking  good  to  hare  this  occasion  of  attempting  the  lyeke  here- 
after taken  from  them,  the  said  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  goreme- 
ment  of  the  shere  and  ther  assistantee  shall  cause  all  the  belles  in  ererj 
parishe  churche  or  chapell  wthin  their  said  limits  to  be  taken  downe  (the 
last  bell  in  every  ringe  in  every  churche  or  chapell  onely  excepted).  And 
takinge  away  the  clappers  of  the  saide  belles  from  the  place  shall  leave  the 
same  bells  in  the  custodie  and  charge  of  some  honest  men  of  the  parishe  or 
nere  neigbboura  thereunto,  to  be  safely  kepte  unto  the  kings  mat'"  use 
nntyll  his  graces  pleasure  sbalbe  further  signified  for  order  or  disposition 
of  the  same  otherwise  at  his  most  gradous  pleasure.  And  in  the  practise 
therof  to  use  suche  discrete  moderacon  and  honest  perswasions  as  yt  may  he 
done  wth  as  muche  quietnes  and  as  litell  offence  to  the  Comon  people  as 
may  be. 

J.  fiossell. 

{Endorsed)  To  the  Right  Worshipfulles  11'  John  Tuckfilde,  mayer  of  the 
Cy  tie  of  Exoeter,  M'  John  Blackball,  M'  William  Hurste,  M'  John  Biycknell, 
M'  John  Mydwynter,  M'  Thomas  Prestowde,  M'  John  Buller,  Bretheren  unto 
the  said  Mayer  and  his  bretheren.  And  unto  Sir  Peter  Carewe,  Sir  B^tger 
Blewet,  Knightes,  M'  Pierse  Courtney,  M'  Richards  Chidteighe,  M' Anthony 
Harrye,  Esquiers,  being  especially  appoynUd  as  assistauntes  and  ayde  unto 
the  said  mayre  and  his  bretheren. 

'  i.e.,  before.  ij        A'OOgIC 
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No.  6.— lath  Aag.  1549.    (Original.) 

B^ht  WoTsbippfulles  afier  mj'TearjhertfootneDdaooDt— Beeinge  credi- 
belye  informed  that  wbear  as  the  defence  of  the  Cytie  hath  been  Tearj 
chargeable,  and  that  although  reason  wholde  that  every  citizen  for  hia 
porcon  and  accordinge  to  hia  habilitie  ahoalda  hare  been  coDtributoure 
thereunto,  yet  nevertheleM  some  of  the  said  cytiiena,  for  aome  sjnister 
aSeccoDS  they  had  in  this  cause  beeinge  a  greate  many  of  them  of  good 
wealtbe  and  eub9taunce,haTe  not  only  mused  to  be  partakere  of  thechargies, 
but  also  have  withdrawen  them  sealres  frome  doinge  serrice  at  auche  tymea 
as  the  same  was  most  nedefuU  both  for  the  defenoe  of  the  cytie  and  the 
suretye  of  them  sealres.  I  have  therefore  thought  good  to  desire  you  to  call 
before  you  all  suche  as  hare  so  demeaned  them  Bealvee  or  shalbe  notified 
unto  you  for  their  slacknes  in  this  behalf,  and  that  you  gire  order  that  all 
suche  aa  bathe  not  hutherlo  boreu  their  partes,  be  compelled  hy  yV  seyd 
order  to  be  contributores  withe  the  reit  accord  in  ge  to  their  babilitiei  aa 
reason  is.  Wherein  1  praye  you  in  no  wise  to  omytte  that  all  sucbe  as  hare 
refoaed  to  serve  do  paye  the  more  for  that  they  bare  not  done  their  partes 
as  became  true  subjectes  unto  the  Kings  mat**.  And  this  my  letter  shall 
mye  you  full  power  and  auctorytie  to  provide  in  this  behalf.  Geaven  at 
Exeter  the  xvi'''  of  August  1549,  Yo'  lovinge  ffriende 

J.  Russell. 

(Endorged)  To  the  Right  Worahipfulles  the  Mayer  of  the  C^lie  of  Escetor, 
and  to  S'  Roger  Bluett,  Knight,  Mr  John  Hull,  Esquier,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Brethem  of  the  same. 

No.  6.— (Original.) 

After  my  right  hartie  comendacons.  Beairinge  the  furtheraunce  of  good 
and  cercumspecte  eouvernauuce  of  yo'  Citio  1  have  according  to  my  last 
oommunycacon  with  you  in  your  Counsell  Chambre  moved  Mr  Sture  to 
serve  you  as  a  oontinuall  counsailo'',  the  comodltie  whereof  it  may  be  affirmed 
wilbe  as  much  to  yo''  honesties  as  ever  thinge  that  ye  procured  for  thad- 
vauncement  of  yo*  sealfes  or  the  Cilie,  ffor  even  as  yf  yo'  Citie  be  ruled  by 
knowledge  men  will  reporte  and  accompte  you  wurtbie  the  aucthoritie  that 
ye  iniove.  So  if  it  be  fonnde  contrarie,  You  maie  assure  yo'  selfes  it  will 
be  botL  thought  and  spoken  that  yo  have  desired  to  make  yo'  Citie  a 
couDtie  and  thenlargement  of  yo'  liberties  under  a  pretence  to  sunder  good 
ordre,  and  do  not  in  any  parte  accomplisbe  the  same.  By  this  man  heinge 
both  of  bonestie  and  larninge  you  maie  attaine  the  good  reporte  of  thone 
and  Bvoide  the  reproche  of  thother.  And  even  as  his  beinge  amonge  you 
shall  be  muche  to  yo'  furtheraunce,  so  if  you  do  not  liberallie  see  to  his 
pajnes  it  can  not  be  but  much  to  bis  hinderaunce,  ffor  he  shall  not  onelie 
be  driven  to  leave  his  bouse  where  he  is  settled  but  also  leave  the  practise 
of  the  common  tawe  in  mattiera  abrode,  which  you  maie  gesse  is  no  speciall 
abatement  of  his  living.  That  I  maie  therefore  give  him  an  answere  I  shall 
desire  to  bo  advertised  from  you  what  you  mynde  to  give  him  to  the  counter- 
vailing of  bis  charges.  And  thereupon  will  I  wurko  for  yo'  comoditie  as  I 
can  best  desire.  And  thus  ffare  you  right  hartelie  well,  from  Mohuns  Oterie 
the  iiijf  of  June  1550.  To'  assured  frend 

P.  Carew. 

{Endifrnfd)  To  my  lovinge  ffriendes  the  Mayo'  ot 

£xceter  and  his  Bretheren.  ,,  n,  „    ,X,OOQIc 
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No.  7.— (Original.) 

After  my  vary  hartie  oommendscions.  Whear  I  have  heretofore  directed 
my  lettres  onto  you  that  ther  mighte  be  a  tilte  hujided  in  Southinghaye 
according  to  the  request  of  the  gentitmen  inhabiting  thereaboutee  nigbe  to 
JO'  Citie  for  th'honest  recreation  putyme  and  sporte  and  the  good  exercise 
of  ryding  and  other  featea  at  annes,  a  thing  not  only  moat  necessary  to  be 
frequented  and  used  but  also  many  wayes  rearye  oomodioua  to  th'ole  citie. 
Fforasmuch  aa  yf  the  tbinge  be  veil  wayed  there  ought  no  delaye  to  be  had 
therein  but  rather  a  willing  towardnessc  of  your  partes  the  maio*  and 
brethren  to  sette  it  further  :  Therefore  I  hare  eftesones  thought  good  to 
make  my  requeste  unto  you  all,  not  to  passe  more  of  xx  or  xIb  by  the  yere 
then  of  that  which  so  diverse  wayea  shall  bringe  occasion  of  greater  profite 
then  so  small  a  rent  to  set  asyde  bo  honest  a  thing  as  that  abatlbe. 

And  herein  I  wolde  ye  made  a  direct  answer  to  my  servant  Barnard 
Sufiuilde  which  ye  will  graunt,  upon  which  ne  shall  worke  accordingly, 
Tf  yo  had  graunted  yt  before  yt  shoulde  have  been  ready  by  this  tyme. 
Thus  I  rest  upon  jo'  good  answer  and  furtheraunce  therein  and  even  ao  wish 
you  all  as  well  to  fare  as  my  aelfe.  Ffrom  the  King's  Mafi^  Palaice  at 
Westm'  the  aecond  of  June  1550.  To'  lovinge  frend. 

(John)    J.  Bedford. 

{Endorsed)  To  my  ve^ry  loving  frends  the  Maio'  and 
his  Brethem  of  the  Citie  of  Exeter. 

No.  8.-9  Oct.  1549.    (Original). 

This  Bill  made  the  ix"'  Oct.  yn  the  therd  yer  of  the  reigne  of  oure 
Sovrayne  lord  Edward  the  Sext  by  the  grace  of  God  Kyng  of  England 
ffraunce  and  Ireland  defendaire  of  the  ibith  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  yn  erth  the  supreme  head,  Witnysseth  that  wher  as  wee  Wil- 
liam Drewrye  and  John  Qefyld  gentilmen,  servauntes  to  the  right  honorable 
lord  Russell  lord  leve  tenant  yn  thia  weat  partiea,  have  receyved  of  John 
Tuckfield,  mayor  of  the  citie  of  Exon,  and  his  brethren,  upon  the  request 
of  the  aaid  lord  letenaunt  ffor  the  King's  necessirie  affaires,  twoo  dnbble 
cassys  and  iiij  chambers  parcell  of  the  ordynaunce  of  the  said  cetie,  to  be 
redelyvred  to  the  said  mayor  and  his  brethren  a  thisaid  the  ffeast  of  Ester 
next  ynsuing  And  wee  the  said  Will™  and  John  Gefyld  do  by  thia  present 
and  be  o'  heires  and  executers  [promise]  to  redelyver  the  said  twoo  caasys 
and  iiij  cbambera  att  Exeter  a  thissid  the  aeid  ffeist  of  Ester  next 
ynsnynge,  or  two  other  doble  cassis  &  iiij  chambers  yn  their  sted  as  mych 
in  value  as  the  said  twoo  cassia  ar  nowe  worth.  In  witness  whereof  wee 
the  aaid  Will"  and  John  Oefild  to  this  present  have  putt  o'  aealee  the  day 
and  yer  above  writyn. 

John  Mitchell. 

Wyll"  Druiy, 

No.  9.— (Original.) 

After  my  hartye  comendacions.  The  mayo'  and  aldermen  of  Exeter 
have  done  me  to  understand  by  thelettrespatentsof  Kynge  Edward  the  Sizte 
under  the  great  seale  of  Englande  that  the  mano'  of  Exilounde  is  given  to 
them,  and  that  the  ffisbynge  of  Exe  and  the  rent  reserved  upon  my  copie 
for  the  same  ffisbynge  ia  apperteyninge  to  the  cittie  as  parcell  of  tibnsaid 
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maDo'',  and  so  io  require  t)ie  rente  of  me.  And  for  that  1  should  be 
lothe  to  do  any  iniurye,  thia  thallbe  to  will  joue and  also  to  lequjre  youe, 
takyne  of  them  asauraunce  for  my  discharge  and  yours  agajnste  the  Queues 
magestie  if  that  it  shall  otherwiss  &11  out,  to  paye  unto  the  said  majo'  and 
aldermen  the  said  rente.  And  thus  moste  hartelie  iare  joue  well,  from 
London  the  x^  of  Julye.  Your  aasurnl  frend 

Quilio  Borgamej. 
{Endorsed)  To  Robert  Hunte  and  others  my  brmera  of  the  Bever  of 
£xe  and  to  eny  of  them  geve  this. 

No.  10.— 26  June  1551.    (Ori^nal.) 

Right  WordupfnUs,  after  my  reary  hartie  comendacions.  Forasmo<^e  as 
I  understande  that  the  Frince  of  Spayne  can  reary  hardlye  endure  long 
tnTayle  appon  the  Sea  and  that  by  reason  thereof  I  am  in  doubt  lest  he 
wilbe  desirous  to  lande  at  the  next  place  he  can  oome  unto  in  Englande,  as 
at  Ftalmontbe  or  Flymouthe,  I  have  thought  meete  to  gere  you  adrertisement 
hereof,  to  tbintent  youe  maye  be  in  suche  a  reddynea  for  the  receaving  of 
hym  in  to  that  Citie  as  mays  be  for  the  bono'  of  the  Queues  mat^'  and  the 
realme,  and  that  he  maye  thioke  hymself  welcome  in  to  the  oonntrey: 
Praying  you  to  frame  yorselves  herein  aa  that  nppon  proffe  of  yo'  vrelldoinge 
I  maye  report  the  same  unto  the  Quene's  mat*'  nhom  I  doubt  not  by  you 
shall  fynde  thankefull,  therefore  yt  shalbe  veary  requysayce  tbat  yon 
cause  the  Bissbopes  house  to  be  made  in  readynea  for  the  Frince  to  lye 
there  (if  be  shall  fortune  to  lande  in  the  west  parties),  also  it  ahalbe  well 
donne  that  youe  proTide  some  good  thinges  to  present  the  Prince  withall 
at  hia  oomynge.  And  tbat  you  proTide  all  suche  other  thinges,  as  lodgingf^ 
vytayles,  horses  for  carriages,  and  horses  to  convey  the  Princes  trayne,  being 
about  iiij  or  t  bundreth,  besides  ij  hundretb  that  cometb  with  me,  as  you 
shallbe  best  hable  to  the  uttermost  of  yo'  powers.  And  yo''  diligence  to  he 
used  therein  I  will  bare  in  good  memorye,  where  so  erer  it  shall  be  in 
me  to  shewe  yo'  pleasure.  Ffrom  St.  James  Compostella  the  xxri^  of  June. 
Yo  loring  frend 

J.  Bedford. 

Poet  scripta.  I  write  not  this  for  that  I  am  assured  the  Frince  will 
lande  in  those  partyee  but  doubting  the  worst  I  hare  thought  good  to  giro 
youe  some  admonysbment  thereof  for  tbat  all  thinges  might  be  in  better 
order  if  he  should  fortune  to  arrive  there,  for  the  bono'  of  the  Quene's 
inat7  and  the  hole  realme.  Notwithstanding  I  will  do  all  that  shall  lye  in 
me  to  cause  hym  to  arrire  at  Bouthampton  where  all  thinges  are  prepared 
fbrbym,  but  wee  all  must  besutneot  to  wynd  and  weather  The  Frince  wUba 
at  the  Qroyne  the  xxrij^  of  June,  and  there  will  stay  only  for  wynde  and 
weather  for  his  narye,  and  all  other  neceesaryes  arre  in  a  reddynee,  being  as 
&yT8  a  company  of  shippes  as  erer  I  sawe, 

{Endoraai)  To  the  Kieht  Worshipfulls  and  my  reary  loringe  frindes 
the  muv  and  hia  bretheme  of  the  Citie  of  Exett'. 

No.  II.— PEOCLAMATION. 

Marye  the  Qucne.    By  Oie  Quern. 

Although  at  our  first  oomenge  to  the  Crown  wee  were  geven  funderstande 

tbat  the  DoUhle  and  haynouste  treason  enterprised  by  the  Doke  of  North- 
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umbcrland  naa  Bupportied  and  furdered  b;  Ileary  tlic  French  Kyng  and 
his  ministers  by  him  put  in  trust,  and  that  shortlj  after  in  the  couspinuiie 
mored  against  Ood  and  us  by  Wyst  and  his  traiteroae  bande.  the  said 
Kyag's  ministers  dyd  secretely  practys«  and  geve  their  favorable  comforts 
thereunto,  contrary  to  the  treaties  of  peax  between  booth  the  realmes,  all 
good  amytie  and  bono',  yet  the  greate  lore  we  beare  to  the  peax  of  Xtendom 
and  to  the  quiet  of  o'  loving  subjects  moved  tu  rather  to  iinput«  the  same 
to  his  mynysteres  whom  he  used  in  service  than  unto  himself,  thinking  even 
that  hy  that  o''  patience  to  have  enduced  him  to  beare  us  true  amytie  and 
to  use  good  neighbored  towards  us  and  o' subjects,  for  the  which  respect  we 
were  not  only  contented  to  beare  such  iniuries  as  to  o'  self  had  been  by  bym 
doon,  hut  also  travayled  to  be  a  meane  of  paciGcadon  betwen  Thempo'  and 
the  sayd  Eyng,  sending  o'  Ambanado'  to  Calays  for  that  purpose  to  o'  greate 
cbai^,  as  the  world  knoweth,  which  o'  travajl  and  good  zeale  was  not  sowel 
employed  nor  taken  of  him  as  of  us  ment,  for  not  long  after  that  tyme  when 
tbe  devyll  had  put  in  the  hedds  of  Duddlcj,  Asheton  and  other  their 
oomplicee  to  entre  into  a  newe  coQspiiacie  agaynat  us,  the  sayd  Kyngs  Am- 
basiado'  was  not  onely  pryvy  thereof  but  also  receyved  them  into  his  howse 
there,  suffering  them  t'assemble  and  contryve  their  malycioae  and  derelishe 
enterprise,  and  although  the  sayd  King  were  advised  thereof  by  our  am- 
bassado''  with  him  resident,  and  also  frendly  desired  not  to  support  nor 
favor  any  suche  doings,  nevertheles  the  same  conapiracie  being  aflerwarda 
detected  and  sundry  of  thoffendere  confessing  it  hy  juste  ordre  of  lawe 
executed,  Dudley,  Asheton  and  others  flyeng  into  F&aunt»  were  both 
reoHvyed  of  the  Kyng,  and  also  maynteyned  with  annual  pencons  hy  hym 
gyveujcontraiytohispromesse  nhichbemadeuntoapeisonageof  honorsent 
unto  him  from  us,  gyreing  thereby  a  most  dangerose  example  and  peraidose 
to  all  prynces  whose  estate  and  lief  cannot  be  sure  yf  traytors  may  be 
receyved  and  supported.  The  lyke  mycde  he  declared  towards  us  in 
receyveing  sundry  famous  &nd  notoryous  pirates  enemyea'of  Xtendom  and 
spoylers  of  our  subjects,  whom  he  maynteyned  with  men  money  and  shippes 
t  exercise  their  piracie.  And  to  declare  diat  no  patyence  or  gord  demeano' 
of  our  parte  can  move  him  to  beare  us  good  amytie,  of  late  he  sei-t  Stafforde 
with  other  rehelles  whom  he  had  entreteyned  in  that  Realme,  fumyshed  with 
armonre  money  municon  and  shippes,  to  surprise  o'  Castle  of  Scarborough, 
not  contented  this  long  tyme  to  have  home  with  pirates  and  such  as  have 
robbed  o'  marchauntes  and  other  o'  subjects  by  seas  and  to  have  used  dis- 
honorable practyses  for  the  surpriseng  of  Calays  and  other  places  on  that 
syde,  the  mynysters  whereof  have  been  openly  knowen,  and  the  spialles 
taken,  for  the  bettre  mayntenence  of  wych  ungodly  doings  and  greter 
annoyance  of  o'  realme  he  hath  contynually  suffered  in  his  countreya  forgers 
of  &lse  moneyes  and  counterfaytors  of  o'royme,  for  the  which  causes  and  also 
for  that  he  hath  with  all  hostilitie  invaded  the  lowe  countreys,  to  the  defence 
and  preservacon  whereof  we  are  bounde  by  speceal  treatye,  and  considering 
that  ney  ther  hy  demaunding  redrease  thereof  we  can  ohteyn  any,  neytber  by 
good  meanes  which  we  have  hitherto  used,  ne  enioye  any  amytye  or  good 
neighborowed  at  his  hands,  neyther  by  promisse  be  assured  of  the  same,  we 
have  thought  bettre  to  have  him  knowen  and  taken  for  an  open  enemye  ot 
whom  we  maye  be  warre,  then  undre  the  pretence  of  amytye  a  sccret« 
worker  agaynst  us  and  a  pryvy  enemye,  such  as  we  have  hitherto  found 
htm,  to  the  greate  danger  of  o''  person  and  loase  and  damage  of  o'  subjects. 
And  therefore  we  geve  warning  to  all  o'  loving  subiecta  from  hensforth 
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to  forbere  all  trafiqne  and  oontracting  with  any  of  that  realms,  and  to 
repute  the  sa^d  french  Eyng  and  his  subjects  as  open  enemres,  annoy- 
ing them  bj  all  such  meaaes  as  men  inaje  and  ar  wont  to  do  their  enemjea. 
And  although  he  hath  used  without  juste  canse  or  denouncing  any  w&rre 
to  annoje  o'  ntarchauntes  and  subjects,  yet  gyre  we  unto  all  his  mar^iauntes 
and  subjects  forty  days  space  after  this  proclamation  to  departs  this  o* 
rsalme  with  such  goodes  as  they  have  here  goten  and  may  by  o'  lawes  cary 
away^  to  the  whidi  effect  we  ^all  gyre  them  or  any  of  them  o'  sauf  con- 
duyte  and  paaport  yf  they  diall  requyre  it.  Qeren  undre  o^  signet  at  o' 
{lalace  of  W««tm»  the  Tijth  of  June  the  thirde  and  fourth  yeres  of  our 
reignes  (1556) 

Traunds  Yardes. 

No.  12.— (Original). 
James  R. 
Tnistie  and  well  beloved  wee  greet  yo  well.  Wee  have  bene  credibillie 
nfonned  of  your  confident  and  faythful  service  always  to  oure  progenitors, 
and  of  your  good  and  comfortable  acceptation  of  us  in  your  speedie  and 
cheerfull  prodaming  of  us  and  other  dewtifull  respects  when  as  some 
(otherwise  disposed)  expected  a  more  troublesome  tyme,  which  albeit  it 
was  your  dewtie,  yet  wee  doe  thankfully  accept  of  yt,  and  wiAall  doe  give 
you  assurance  that  wee  witbe  also  readye  to  yeald  to  any  your  reasonable 
suites  that  may  be  for  your  good,  and  somewhat  the  rather  yff  they  shalbe 
preferred  unto  us  by  C  well  beloved  servant  John  Howell  one  of  your 
brethrens,  of  whose  loyaltie  and  good  services  wee  have  experience,  as  also 
by  him  have  receaved  advertisment  of  the  readynes  of  some  of  yon  in  par* 
ticular,  which  wee  ar  pleased  to  take  more  then  ordinane  notice  of  with 
respect  to  remember  thame  as  occasion  shall  requyre.  And  as  wee  tak 
comfort  to  hear  of  your  carefull  government  in  the  tyme  of  owre  late 
dearest  sister,  So  wee  hope  you  will  hold  on  your  good  proceadinga  to  the 
manteaning  of  verteu  and  suppressing  of  rice,  Whercuntowee  wilbealwayes 
also  readye  to  give  assistence  as  o^  grations  cair  and  affection  ever  shalbe  to 
the  wels  and  t^erisheing  of  all  o^  loving  eubjectes. 
To  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren 
oftheCitty  of  Exon. 

No.  13.— (Copy). 
The  Ooppie  ofW.  Wilf.  SunUr'i  kUer  to  ihii  Ciittf. 
Worthy  Cittizens :  Though  I  be  nnaoqaunted  w*^  yon  but  by  the 
intercourse  of  M'.  John  Howell  his  mat'"  servant  your  profittable  trew 
dttizen  and  my  loyall  frend,  who  hath  byn  a  happy  bee  for  your  hyve, 
for  by  bis  labors  he  hath  gotten  you  the  great  goodwill  of  so  worthy  and 
virtuous  a  prince,  as  witness  his  highness  owne  band  and  secrett  scale  unto 
you.  And  as  a  secret  (in  yonr  senate)  conceale  the  same,  for  that  yt  ys 
written  by  secrett  secretary,  a  Scottish  man,  his  ma^*  ys  not  desirous  thut 
the  secret  love  which  he  beareth  to  his  secret  frends  should  be  publicly 
knowen,  and  as  his  M"*  hath  professed  unto  you  a  tender  love  and  a  care 
of  you  and  yonr  antes,  so  be  as  cueCiitl  that  your  comonwealth  be  con- 
cordant wthout  controversy  or  faction  :  for  that  tavyU  sedition  breedeth  an 
nnperfitt  republick  and  consequently  to  their  Prince  dow  Berri™.    a.  jour 

VOL.ZZZI.  '■-'  A'tt'^y 
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occasions  do  &I1  &ith«  so  lett  me  be  adnrticed  hj  my  loyaU  frand  U'. 
Howell  and  none  other,  for  that  his  Matie  (S'  Thomu  Areskjne,  only 
secretary  to  this  proceadinge)  and  I  do  confidently  pat  tnut  in  hym.  And 
I  shall  remajne  at  court  your  earnest  and  fiuthiiill  agent  in  all  your 
aSaires,  with  that  solicitude  and  (»ir  as  becometh  a  loyall  frend  to  hia 
masters  frends.  I  keepe  (and  so  am  oommanded)  the  roister  of  such 
particular  frends  within  your  ratty  as  he  hath  geven,  and  his  ma*''  hath 
taken  notice  of  who  in  their  due  by  me  are  to  reoe&re  their  particular 
thankee,  and  in  the  meane  season  stand  fiut  and  firme  to  your  prt^osed 
loyalty  :  I  tak  my  leare  oomyttinge  you  to  the  Almigh^.  I  rest  your 
aasural  &end  to  my  power 

WyU  HuDter. 

From  the  Court  this  l£t>>  day  of 
November  lfi04. 

To  the  Right  wo^iill  the  Muor  Aldermen  and  CounBell  of 
the  Citty  of  Exon. 

No.  U.— (Original). 

Jaubs  B. 

Trusty  and  welbeloved  wee  grete  you  well  Whereas  the  Beverende  Father 
in  Qod  the  fiisbop  of  Exeter  hath  humbly  represented  unto  us  that  he  hath 
no  other  house  for  his  babitacon  belonginge  to  bis  Bisbopricke  save  onely 
one  within  the  Cittie  of  Exeter,  and  that  mcloeed  within  tba  comon  wall  of 
the  Citty,  whereby  he  is  debarred  from  taking  the  ayre  abroad  into  the 
open  feildes  for  hia  health  and  recreation  unless  he  goe  tborrowe  a  parte  of 
the  Citty ;  And  hath  made  knowne  unto  us  that  as  some  others  have 
heretofore  ben  permitted  by  yo'  predeceasers  to  have  a  doore  through  the 
wall  for  their  more  easie  passage  abroad,  soe  he  hatb  leqneeted  you  to  have 
bad  the  like  permission  from  you,  which  not  withstand  inge  yon  have  refused 
unto  him  Wherefore  having  reconrse  unto  us  for  out  gratious  &vor  in  that 
behalf.  Wee  tenderinge  the  weliare  of  his  estate  and  findinge  bis  request 
not  unreasonable,  have  assented  thereunto,  willinge  and  reqniriuge  you  to 
suffer  the  said  Bishop  to  make  a  convenient  doore  tbrongb  the  Citty  wall 
and  to  have  tbe  use  of  it  from  tyme  to  tyme,  he  beinge  readie  whensoever 
any  public  urgent  necessity  shall  require  for  tbe  good  and  safety  of  the 
Citty  to  make  itupagaine,  Qeven  under  o' signet  at  our  Pallsoe  of  Westm' 
the  sizt  daye  of  Mardie  in  the  twentieth  years  of  o*  Raigne  of  England 
Ffraunce  &  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  size  &  fiftieth. 

(Eniioreed)  Qeorgius  Uunck. 

To  our  trustie  and  welbeloved 

tbe  Maio^  and  Aldermen  of  the 

Cittie  of  Exeter 
(lai^Beai) 
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NoTember  7, 1873. 
Sir  SuBALD  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  r.S.A.  aud  V.P.,  in  ihe  Chair. 

The  CsAiKiuH,  in  referring  to  the  opeaing  of  the  new  Session  gare  a 
short  retrospect  of  the  proaee«lings  of  that  which  had  passed,  and  which 
had  been  brought  to  so  satis&ctorj'  aod  agreeable  a  termination  by  the 
Teij  euoceeeful  Meeting  which  had  been  held  in  Exeter.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  Exeter  meeting  had  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
held  under  the  anspioes  of  the  Institute,  that  the  number  of  membere  who 
attended  it  was  much  larger  than  nsual  of  late  years,  and  that  the  memoirs 
read  and  the  disooursee  given  were  of  special  interest  and  ralue.  The 
meeting  had  concluded  with  a  resolution  to  present  the  city  of  Exeter 
with  a  chain  of  office  for  ite  Mayor,  and  he  mentioned  the  subject  as  he 
hoped  the  proposal  would  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
Soaetj.  Since  the  Exeter  meeting  the  Institute  had  been  deprived  of  a 
Tery  distinguiriied  member  by  the  deatJi  of  Dr.  Thumam  of  Devizes,  a 
man  whose  scientific  investigations  in  oonnoction  with  archteology  had 
done  much  to  adranoe  the  intereets  <^  the  science,  and  whose  contributions 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Institntn  had  been  both  numerous  and  valuable. 
He  thought  (he  subject  of  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, brought  before  Parliament  last  session  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
required  a  few  remarks  from  him.  He  was  Sony  for  the  postponement  of 
the  bill,  as,  in  his  opinion,  something  of  the  kind  was  much  required,  and 
he  beliered  that  some  members  of  the  Institute  had  returned  from  the 
Exeter  meeting  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  the  action  of  such 
a  bill  in  r^ard  to  the  ancient  monumonts  of  the  district  they  had  visited. 
An  example  was  also  now  under  the  oonaideration  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  who  had  been  informed  of  a  proposal  to  alter  the  grand  old 
castle  of  Bambn^h  in  Northumberland  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  a  oon- 
Taleacent  home  for  a  i^iarity,  and  who  had  protested  against  such  an 
alteration. 

Mr.  G.  T.  CI.4M,  V.P.,  supported  the  obserrations  made  by  the  chair- 
man in  reference  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  bill,  and  adverted  to  the 
excellent  system  acted  upon  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  such  matters. 

Sir  Jobs  Maolbah,  F.8.A.,  added  some  remarks  in  support  of  the 
chairman's  observations,  espeoally  as  r^ards  the  Bxeter  meeting,  whioh 
had  oerbunly  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the  annals  of  the 
Institute.      The  gallery  of  portraits  collected  there  had  been  a  very 
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interestiDg  feature ;  uid  the  receptioo  given  to  the  Inititnte  had  called 
forth  acknowledgment  bj*  the  proposal,  adopted  at  the  final  g&thering  t^ 
the  meeting,  to  present  the  Corpontion  of  Exeter  with  a  gold  chain  of 
office  for  the  mayor.  That  proposal  waa  now  in  the  course  of  being  carried 
out,  and  be  trusted  the  required  sum  would  be  rused  without  difficulty, 
as  he  felt  sure  it  would  do  great  credit  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Treobllas,  adverting  to  the  contemplated  action  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  bill,  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  protection  being  afforded 
to  the  many  early  monuments  upon  Dartmoor.  During  the  course 
of  the  Exeter  meeting  he  had  heard  of  many  instances  of  great  damaga 
being  done  to  those  monuments. 

ill.  3.  JoFE  RooBBS  drew  attention  to  some  original  documents  exhi- 
bited by  him.  Among  them  was  a  Charter  of  Henry  II.  to  the  monks  of 
St  Michael,  ComwaU.  This  had  been  presented  by  the  exhibitor  to  the 
Public  Iteoord  Office.  Several  observations  were  made  upon  these  MSS. 
by  Mr.  Clark,  Sir  J.  Maclean,  and  others. 

The  Bev.  J.  Q.  Bailbt,  M.A.,  then  read  "  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Hospital  and  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochester." 

"  This  hospital  was  founded  in  1078,  by  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Bochester, 
for  poor  folk,  lazars,  and  lepen.  Its  inmates  are  spoken  of  ia  a  charter 
of  Henry  III.  (1245),  as  'Leprosi  Sancti  Uartholomei  juxta  RofTam.'  In 
later  times  the  corpontion  generally  bore  the  title  of  '  Prior,  Fratree  et 
Sorores  Sancti  Bartholomei.'  The  chapel  of  the  hospital  was  not  com- 
pleted in  the  lifetime  of  Oundulph,  but  was  mainly  built  by  Hugh  de 
TrottescUv^  a  monk  of  Rochester  during  the  bishopric  of  Eamnlph  in 
1124.  In  1245,  Henry  Ill.gnnted  a  charter  to  the  hospital.  In  1342. 
Edward  III.  ordered  an  Inquisition  to  be  taken,  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  not  sufficient  for  its  support,  he,  by 
letteis  patent,  bearing  date  1348,  granted  quittance  from  aU  manner  of 
taxes.  These  letters  patent  were  afterwanjs  confirmed  by  Ridiard  II. 
in  1379,  and  by  Henry  VI.  in  1448. 

"  In  1540,  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  BochestOT, 
upon  which  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  largely  dependent, 
and  from  that  time,  the  priory  or  hospital  went  rapidly  to  decay.  Even 
so  soon  as  1559,  the  chapel  is  spoken  of  as  'old  and  ruynoos  and  like  to 
come  to  ntter  decaie  :'  and  in  that  year  it  was  actually  let  on  lease  to  one 
Robert  Ferryn,  a  blacksmith,  on  his  agreeing  to  convert  it  into  '  honest 
and  teemlie  dwell inghouses.'  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  priory  for  the  king,  but  aiter 
lengthened  suits  iu  the  Chanceiy  and  Exchequer  courts,  decision  was  given 
against  the  king  :  and  the  estates  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
brethren;  the  Dean  ofthe  cathedral  church  of  Rochester,  which  Henry  VI 11. 
had  founded  after  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  being  patnm 
and  governor.  In  this  form  the  hospital  remained  until  modem  times. 
In  1656  it  was  remodelled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A  new  hospital  was 
built  and  opened  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  whom  abont 
13,000  are  relieved  annually. 

"Theonly  portion  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  now  remalniagis  the 
chapel,  whidi  stands  about  twenty  feet  back  from  the  High  street,  and  is 
situated  almost  upon  the  boundary  line  between  Rochester  and  Chatham. 
In  its  present  form  it  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  nave,  75  feet  in  length  bj 
1 7  i  in  breadth.     The  east  end  terminates  in  a  semicircular  aps^  ooiituniog 
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tbree  round-hewled  viudows,  the  central  light  being  a  little  la^r  th&u 
'  thoM  OD  either  eid&  There  is  a  north  transept  lighted  from  the  Bides  bj 
modeni  windows  ;  but  in  the  north  wall  of  this  transept  two  earlj 
ronnd-headed  windows  hara  reoeDtl;  been  found,  the  tnt«rior  splajing  of 
which  is  marked  with  red  lines.  These  were  probably  closed  up  at  the 
time  when  the  chapel  was  turned  into  tenements  ;  for  in  the  same  wall  two 
wooden-&ame  domestic  windows  have  been  found.  The  roof  of  this  tran< 
sept  and  that  of  the  chapel  show  signs  of  hsTing  been  raised  to  allow  space 
for  the  upper  floor  of  the  tenements,  but  this  might  have  been  done  at  a 
later  period  when  the  galleries  were  erected.  No  south  transept  had  ever 
existed,  but  in  the  south  wall,  opposite  to  the  north  transept,  there  is  a 
■ingle  sedile,  which  was  probablj,  the  prior's  seat.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  which  has  recently  been  exposed  to  Tiew  by  the  demolition  of 
some  ancient  houses,  windows  hare  been  discovered  similar  to  those  in  the 
apse  and  the  north  transept.  In  two  of  them,  however,  the  round  heads 
hare  disappeared  and  given  place  to  flat  wooden  lintels.  The  masonry  of 
all  the  windows  consists  of  Caen  stone,  upon  which  the  tool  marks  are  di»- 
tinctly  visible.  Although  it  is  stated,  in  the  early  list  of  benefactors  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew,  that  Hugh  of  Trottesdive  buiit  the  chapel,  yet 
the  sise  of  the  windows,  and  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  point  to  a  later  date 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  walls  are  built  of  flint,  and  are  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave,  recently  exposed, 
which  is  covered  with  plaster  and  ornamentation,  seems  to  hare  formed  the 
outer  wall  of  the  chapel  and  the  inner  wall  of  some  building  connected 
with  it.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ezistenoe  of  a  wall  of  the  same  thick- 
ness and  diaiacter  as  those  of  the  chapel.  This  wall  was  joined  to  the 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  by  a  wall  of  like  thickness,  pierced  by  an 
opening  five  feet  wide,  which  may  have  been  a  gateway,  leading  either 
into  the  garden  of  the  priory  or  the  cemetery,  which  seems,  from  a  number 
of  skeletons  found  recently,  to  have  extended  to  the  east  of  the  apse.  As 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  chapel  and  the  building  south  of  the  nave, 
various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  object.  Mr.  Scott  Boberteon 
BUf^ests  that  it  may  have  been  an  aisle  containing  couches  for  the  lepers, 
while  Mr.  Mackenzie  Waloott  thinks  that  it  was  a  covered  cloister  or 
pentice.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  not  original ;  it  is  built  of  bricks, 
with  some  of  the  old  flinta  worked  into  panels,  and  contains  only  square 
wooden-^amed  windows.  The  west  end  of  the  chapel,  which  is  of  brick, 
with  a  low  tower,  and  was  built  in  1795,  is  devoid  of  interest.  The  base 
of  a  font,  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  remains  in  the  chapet, 
"Within  the  memoiy  of  those  now  living  a  stone  seat  ran  round  the  interior 
of  the  apse,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  now  being  beautifully  frescoed  by 
Mr.  S.  Aveling.  There  are  various  other  relics  of  interest.  With  regard 
to  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  chapel,  Mr.  Bailey  was  thankfi^  to 
say  that  a  strong  effort  was  being  made  for  the  careful  preservation  of  all 
andent  features."  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bailey, — 
Mr.  R.  H.  Somm-Smith,  F.S.A,,  read  "  Notes  on  Pomander^"  two  of 
which  he  exhibited.  This  memoir  will  appear  in  a  luture  [mrtion  of  the 
Journal.  Several  observations  having  been  made  upon  this  interesting 
communication,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  author. 

Mr.  H.  F.  CacRCH,  read  "  Notes  "  upon  the  present  state  of  the  stone 
circle  at  Callemish  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  of  which  be  exhibited  sketches, 
and  the  plan  of  which  he  has  kindly  enabled  us  to  reproduce. 
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"  Tlua  Tei7  remarkable  monument  itan^s  on  a  somevhat  elevated  rite 
on  the  DOTth-eMt  alion  of  Loch  Roag,  about  twen^  miles  from  Stomowaj.  - 
It  oonrists  of  two  diclee  of  huge  stonee  of  gneiBi,  not  conoentri<^  an 
avenae  of  which  there  are  yet  remains  of  more  than  120  yards  in  length, 
and  a  cross  row  of  stones  running  through  the  circle,  but  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  avenue.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller  circle  is  a  cist 
formerly  corered  with  a  large  flat  stone  (displaced),  but  the  walls  of  the 
cist  are  still  m  tilu. 

"  The  clat  contained  charooal,  wood,  and  bones. 

"  The  stones  forming  the  circles  are  very  rugged  and  of  great  sise,  the 

Erindpal  stone,  which  exactly  &ce8  the  dst  on  the  western  side,  rises  to  a 
eight  of  more  than  17  ieet  above  the  ground.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  growth  of  peat  had  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet ; 
this  was  removed  some  few  years  rince  at  the  expenseof  Sir  Jamee  Matheson, 
the  proprietor  of  the  island.  The  removal  laid  bare  the  original  fioor  of 
the  avenue,  a  rude  causevray  of  flags  on  the  clay  soil  When  the  gradual 
process  of  peat  formation  is  considered,  some  idea  is  given  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  monument.  The  weather-marks  and  the  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  lichen  on  the  stones  still  show  the  point  to  which  the  peat  had 
risen.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  situation  of  the  monument  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  precluded  any  idea  of  peat  having  gravitated  round  the 
stones  from  a  higher  level. 

"Not  fiirfromCsllemishare  smaller  drcles  which  were  probably  in  con- 
nection with  it.     They  preeent  no  features  of  an  uncommon  character. 

"  Wilson  in  his '  Prelustoric  Annals,'  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Oallemish,  and  in  the  frontispiece  an  excellent  view  from  the  north,  but 
the  plan  is  inaccurate  in  making  the  circles  conoentrio  and  the  cross  IIdq 
of  stonee  at  a  right  angle.  Waring  in  his  '  Stone  Monuments,'  reproduces 
this  plan,  the  interesting  drawing  of  the  tomb  or  cist  in  Wilson  is  no  doubt 
accurate,  though  there  is  not  so  much  observable  now. 

"  Callemish  is  mentioned  in  'Archffiologia  Sootica,'  and  in  Stuart's 
'  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.'  A  carved  stone  bowl  is  said  to  have  been 
found  there,  and  from  superstitious  motives  returned  to  the  ground.  The 
avenue  was  of  much  greater  length  originally  ;  it  is  now  about  360  feet  long, 
but  Logan  calls  it  55&  feet,  and  Uaculloch  680  feet.  The  two  stones  at 
the  north  end  have  a  bold  character  and  look  like  the  termination  of  the 
avenue,  but  the  south  end  abuts  on  enclosed  giwlen  ground,  uid  the 
avenue,  movt  probably  extended  in  this  direction  towa^  the  loch,  and 
there  are  indeed  tntoea  of  la^e  stones  in  the  immediate  viranity  which  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  avenue. 

"  The  Island  of  Lewis  would  amply  repay  farther  and  closer  investiga- 
tion.    The  '  Plots' '  houses  and  forts  are  of  great  interest. 

"  The  plan  exhibited  (and  here  given),  and  the  sketches  are  from  the 
able  penal  of  Mr.  Arthur  Oarrington.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  put 
the  plan  on  record,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  existing  plana,  and  to 
mark  the  preeent  extent  of  the  place." 

Professor  DoitALmoN  and  Mr,  TsBOiLLAe  made  some  observations  upon 
the  accumulation  of  peat  at  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  monument. 
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^aiinttittti  xnv  mtarU  at  9xt  9fitbtttV. 
By  Mr.  J.  Jopb  Roobsb. — Orkinal  MSS, 

1.  Charter  of  King  Heniy  II,  to  the  monks  of  Honnt  St.  Michul, 
Gomw&U,  exempting  aU  their  propertj  from  toll,  paaeage,  mnd  pontage, 
under  a  penaltj  of  10^  ;  fngmant  of  greftt  seal. 

2.  Grant  hj  Oliver  de  CaTm3mon,  knight,  to  his  ion,  Koger,  of  the 
manon  of  Wjnjanton  and  Eerel,  Cornwall,  for  the  life  of  the  said  OliTer. 
12  Edw,  III.,  geal. 

3.  Grant  hj  mme  to  same,  of  the  manor  of  Carmynou,  for  life  of  the 
B&id  Oliver.     16  Edw.  III.     Seal  of  Oliver  de  Cannynou. 

4.  Counterpart  of  No.  3,  with  seal  of  the  grantee  ;  the  eeal  of  Oliver  de 
Cannjnon,  difierenced  bjr  a  labeL 

Nos.  3  and  i  are  indented  at  the  heads,  and  have  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  D. 
E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  cot  throngh  with  the  indentation.  They  fit  exactly  into 
each  other  and  show  the  andent  mode  of  preparing  sach  instruments. 

5.  Grant  by  B'»;er  de  Carmynon,  knight,  to  Thomas  de  la  Fenne  and 
John  Kendale,  of  we  manors  of  Wynyanton  and  Kevel.  22  Edw.  III. 
Seals  of  grantees. 

6.  Admission  of  Thomas,  John,  and  William  Duncalf,  to  a  tenement  in 
the  manor  of  Wjnni&Dton.  43  Eliz.  Signed  and  sealed  by  John 
Arundell,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

It  was  observed  that  the  excellent  state  of  preserration  of  these  docu- 
ments might  be  ascribed  to  the  property  to  which  they  referred  having 
changed  hands  so  seldom,  the  Carmynowe  property  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  &mily  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueet  to  a  very  recent 
period.  The  anus  of  Uie  Carmynowes  as  shown  on  the  seals  attached  to 
more  than  one  of  these  deeds,  were  also  recognized  ss  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  Scrope,  which  were  in  dispute  in  the  famous  Scrope  and  Qrosvenor 
trial  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  the  course  of  which  trial,  John  of 
tiauut  gave  evidence  that  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  Carmynowe  had 
challenged  Scrope  for  bearing  the  same  arms. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  Bodkn-Siiith. — Two  silver  pomanden,  one  being  ritjily 
diaaed.  Two  floor  tiles,  yellowish  earthenware  body,  tin  glaze,  painted  in 
colours  with  well  designed  arabesque  ^ttems ;  16th  century,  probably 
Spanish.  Found  in  excavating  near  Bethnal  Green,  London,  iu  1872. 
Also  two  small  square  paving  tiles,  of  coarse  reddish  body,  lead  glazed, 
with  geometric  patterns  in  yellow  on  reddish  ground ;  13th  century, 
Englbh-     Found  with  the  preceding. 

By  Mr,  John  A.  Bparvkl  Batlet. — Coins  and  other  objects  found  in  the 
course  of  recent  works  at  the  church  of  Swanscombe,  Kent.  They  consisted 
of  a  coin  of  Faustina  in  good  preservation,  and  several  tokens  issued  by 
tradesmen  of  Greenhithe,  Northileet,  and  Dartford,  which  have  not  yet 
been  described  in  detail.  The  church  of  Swansoombe,  which  had  been 
long  in  a  neglected  condition,  has  been  lately,  by  the  kind  liberality  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  restored  by  Mr.  Bignetl,  In  the  oonne  of  the  opera- 
tions many  very  interesting  portions  of  the  early  structure  have  been 
brought  to  light.  As  yet,  however,  no  traces  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Eilder- 
forth  have  been  discovered.  The  interior  appears  to  have  been  almost 
oorerad  with  mural  pustiugs,  of  which  some  portions  have  been  copied, 
bat  the  greater  part  were  in  very  bad  condition. 
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Among  the  objects  found  is  a  padlock  of  Iron,  the  "8eTTarapeadeiia"of 
ro&norial  dooamenta.  and  which  waa  probably  enriched  with  gilding  and 
ornamentation  of  the  fifleenth  centuiy,  but  now  quite  defaced  bj  oxida- 
tion. It  was  found  among  a  quantity  of  human  bones  near  the  west  end 
cf  the  south  aisle  at  a  depth  of  about  18  inches. 


Fudlock  of  Iron,  found  at  BmiuooiDba,  Esnt 

By  Sir  Jbetoisb  C,  Jbbtoihb,  Bart. — Impression  of  a  seal,  probably  that 
for  receipts  of  a  tax  or  talliage.  The  seal  is  round,  15*8  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  on  a  shield  of  the  fifteenth  century  shape,  a  lion 
rampant,  with  floriated  ornament  at  top  and  sides  of  shield.  The  legend 
was  not  quite  clear,  and  may  be  better  read  on  an  examination  of  the 
original  matrix,  kindly  promised  by  the  owner.  Col.  Briggs. 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  Chuboh.— Plan  and  sketches  of  the  stone  drcle  at 
Callemish,  Isle  of  Lewis. 

By  Mr.  Chablks  Ooldino. — Drawings  of  andent  painted  glass  in 
churches  in  Suffolk. 


Decembers,  1873. 
Sir  John  Maolba!),  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ReT.  W.  J.  Loftib  read  "  Notes  on  the  Epitaph  of  Bishop  Halsey 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy,"  a  cast  of  which,  together  with  a  pic- 
ture, formerly  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  exhibited. 

"  The  picture  now  exhibited  was  purchased  some  time  ago  by  Mr, 
White,  the  Speaker's  chaplain,  the  minister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy, 
from  Messrs.  Myers,  of  Hereford,  who  informed  him  through  another 
gentleman  that  it  was  bought  by  them  at  the  breaking  up  of  an  old  &mily 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  had  been  formerly  in  the  Saroy.  I 
r^iret  to  say  this  is  all  the  exact  information  I  possess.  I  wrote  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Uavergal,  on  seeing  the  picture,  and  received  from  him  a 
reply  confirming  Messrs.  Myers'  statement,  but  omitting  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  &inily.  I  wrote  again,  asking  to  find  this  for  me,  and  have 
had  no  reply.     You  may  wonder  that  I  thouirht  it  worth  while  to  inooire 

i.j  ^  X.oo^rc 
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M17  fartber.  But  the  matter  is  not  altogether  a  wild-goote  chase  ;  firat, 
because  three  pictures  wen  in  the  Saroy  at  its  dissolution,  and,  Moondl^, 
becaose  the  present  piotnre  is  just  saeh  as  would  date  from  the  reign  of 
}tenry  VII.,  when  it  was  founded.  In  1703  there  was  a  visitation  of  the 
SaToj  Hoepital,  then,  owing  to  the  mismaaagement,  and,  I  may  txj,  the 
peculation  of  Dr.  Eilligrew,  in  a  -rerj  decayed  itate.  The  tenor  of  Lord 
Keeper  Wrighte's  inquiries  is  stated  in  MaLcolm's  London,  toI.  iii.,  p.  407, 
and  one  of  the  questions  is  as  follows: — 'What  ornaments,  Testments, 
books,  he.,  are  there  belonging  to  the  hospital  P '  To  which  the  Tisitors 
answer  that  thej  know  of  nothing  beyond  the  communion-plate  of  the 
chapel  and  those  things  now  produced,  and  '  hemn  mentioned,  tix.,  three 
old  pictures  and  some  old  tapestry  hangings  in  the  master's  lodgings.'  Dr. 
KUligrew,  the  master,  was  then  just  dead.  The  ohapUin  was  one  Dr. 
Pratt,  who,  though  in  chaise  of  the  souls  in  the  precinct,  and  appointed 
by  the  Master,  who  allowed  him  a  stipend,  was  not  himself  one  of  the 
brethren  of  the  hospital.  Malcolm  in  the  same  place  gives  a  list  of  the 
persons  renting  houses  in  the  precinct,  so  that  it  is  possible,  when  we 
obtain  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire  &mily,  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
a  connection  between  them  and  some  of  the  oontemporaiy  inhabitamta. 
I  should  Eeel  it  neoessary  to  apologise  for  ta  lame  and  inoonclnsire  ft 
statement,  but  that  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  making  it  is  to  o&ll  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  the  matter  in  the  hope  that 
something  further  may  transpire.  With  respect  to  the  cast  of  a  brass 
plate  now  also  exhibited,  I  wish  to  call  your  atbaition  to  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  your  Journal,  p.  203,  and  to  offer  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  epitaph  it  bears  and  one  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated. First,  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  errors  in  the  transcrip- 
tion, which  I  had  at  secondhand  while  the  brass  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
restorers  by  whom  it  has  been  placed  on  a  slab  in  the  chancel.  For  SancH 
Stephani,  read  Saneti  Petri ;  for  Anglicofta,  read  Anglitor.,  oontraoted 
from  AngUeorwn ;  and  for  JDolkhs,  read  Dowglat.  The  large  W,  yoa 
will  perceive  is  very  tike  Ik. 

"  With  regard  to  Bishop  Douglu,  there  is  little  need  that  T  should  trouble 
you.  His  life  has  been  written  two  or  three  times  with  more  or  less 
minntenees.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  importance  has  been 
previoosly  gathered  as  to  Bishop  Halsey.  In  Dr.  Brewer's  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  his  name  frequently  occurs  during  a  few  years,  and  from  them 
and  other  sources  I  have  compUed  some  aooonnt,  a  very  imperfect  one,  I 
iear,  of  bis  life. 

"  With  regard  to  the  epitaph  itself  a  fen  words  may  be  desired.  I 
think  it  is  not  quite  contemporary.  The  form  is  that  in  use  a  little  later 
than  1522.  '  Hie  Jacet'  is  a  post-reformation  phrase,  when  unacooni- 
panied,  as  you  will  observe,  by  '  Pray  for  the  souls,'  or,  in  &ct,  any  reli- 
gious expression  whatever.  The  epitaph  seems  to  me  like  one  of  those 
written  after  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  when 
men  hardly  yet  knew  what  to  believe,  and  were  afraid  of  violating  some 
half-nndentood  law  by  stating  any  belief  This  will  point  to  an  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  bishop  and  the  placing  of  this  brass,  and  such 
an  interval  will  aocount  for  the  exact  dates  being  omitted.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Scotch  bishop  must  have  died  between  the  lOth  and  19th  Sept., 
hat  of  the  exact  date  of  Halsey's  death  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
'Hie  Jaeet'  hardly  ever  oocure  without  '  Cujtu  aiww  pr<^?iaelur  Delta,' 
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or  some  aucli  form,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  ratij  eaj  it 
never  occun  in  the  epitftpha  of  Eccleeuatics  ;  but  after  the  firet  twen^ 
^ears  of  the  sixteenth  oentuij  it  is  common  enough.  For  example,  in 
Gough,  the  last  Tolume,  p.  384,  there  is  on  inscription  from  Stoke  cWitj, 
in  Hants,  to  the  memory  of  Johnftnd  Joan  Waller  : — '  Hie  Jacent  ooqwta, 
ioi.  Anno  Dni.  1531.'  Near  it  is  uiother  Waller  epitaph,  beginning 
'  0/  your  chortle  I  lUeire  you  fo  praye  for  tJis  mmlt  of  Richard  Waller, 
Esquire,'  and  this  is  d&ted  1510.  The  &w  interrening  jean  made  kU 
the  difference. 

"  With  regard  to  the  words  of  the  epitaph  relating  to  Halsej,  it  is  canons 
to  remark  the  faint  praiM  vith  vhich  he  is  mentioned  :  '  A  man  of  probity, 
who  left  this  only  behind  him,  that  while  he  lived,  he  lired  well ; '  words 
singularly  chosen  if  it  were  not  intended  to  cast  discredit  upon  their  subject. 
We  shall  see,  by  the  extracts  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  from  Wolsey's 
correspondence,  that  they  are  ^e  in  both  particulars,  Balsey  having 
apparently  been  noted  for  his  impeouniosity  and  his  luxurious  life.  He 
left  no  money,  but  did  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  fond  of  good 
living.  The  words  of  his  epitaph,  if  thus  interpreted,  have  a  meaning 
and  a  carious  one.  Otherwise  they  are  only  meaningless,  resembling 
Baker's  account  of  Queen  Matilda.  '  Of  whom  nothing  remarkable  is  to 
be  recorded,  ezoept  that  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  her.'  The 
little  sentence  upon  Douglas  is  fkr  more  interesting.  Scotland  was  a 
long  way  from  England  in  those  days.  Douglas,  however  great  at  hMne, 
was  here  but  littie  known.  The  strange  story  of  his  lift,  of  his  poUtioal 
struggles,  of  the  closeness  of  his  oounection  with  the  brother- in-law  of 
King  Henry,  all  these  things,  and  othen,  were  only  known  to  a  very  few, 
in  days  when  special  correspondents  wrote  in  cypher  to  the  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor,  and  there  were  no  newspapers.  '  An  exile  from  his  &therland,'  is 
a  poet's  epitaph  on  a  poet 

"In  1513,  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  in  Ireland,  one  Nioholas  McQwire, 
died,  and  Thomas  Halsey  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  by  the  Pope,  at 
the  request,  not  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  the  paragraph  just  read  states,  but 
at  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  predecessor  in  the  see  of  York,  Cardinal 
Bambridge.  Halsey,  who  probably  went  out  with  Bambridge  in  1511, 
seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  visit  his  diocese,  and  remained  at  Rome 
till  the  death  of  his  patron,  by  poison  as  it  was  allied,  in  1511.  He 
may  have  shown  oaution  in  not  going  to  Ireland,  especially  aa  he  was  not 
a  native,  but  Rome  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  safer.  If  his  patron 
.  was  poisoned  at  Rome,  which  is  probable,  it  is  certain  that  his  successor, 
Maurice  Doran,  Bishop  of  Leighlin  in  I52S,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
archdeacon,  whom  he  bad  sentenced'  to  reproof  for  some  irr^;ularity. 
Halsey  was  still  at  Rome  in  1516,  when,  on  the  14th  October,  we  find 
Thomas  Colman  writing  to  Wobey  to  announce  his  own  election  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  (vanterbury,  otherwise 
known  as  tiie  English  Colle^,  in  which,  by  the  way.  Cardinal  Bambridge 
bad  been  buried,  and  complaining  that  Cardinal  Hadrian,  the  papal  col- 
lector, had  in  his  house  two  Eqglishmen,  one  styling  himself  the  Bishop 
of  Leighlin,  the  other  named  John  Pennant.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
have  abused  him  for  demanding  a  debt  of  288  crowns  which  they  owe  to 
the  hospital,  and  oonoludea  with  the  not  very  elegant  sentiment,  that  he 
hopes  to  recover  the  money,  because  he  who  spits  in  the  face  of  heaven 
spits  on  his  own  beard.     But  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  got  the  money  ; 
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tli«  bisliop  seems  to  have  been  rery  poor  then,  and  for  some  time  afiter- 
wuda.  In  Febrauj,  1S17,  Bishop  Oilee  of  Woroeator,  the  Eaglish  am- 
bMMdoT  at  Boma,  wrote  to  Ammonins,  the  Latin  seoretaiy  of  Uenrj  VIII., 
to  wa&oanoe  the  death  of  Colman,  and  oompluned  tiiat  there  was  no 
person  fit  to  anoceed  him,  the  Bishop  of  Lmghlin  being  an  idle  volup- 
tnarj,  and  Pennant  a  fool.  He  makes  the  same  announcement  to 
Wolsej  on  the  8th  Febmarj',  and  asks  for  bis  instrnctions.  Wolsey 
seems  to  bare  replied  b;  asking  bim  to  reoommeud  some  one  for  the 
poet,  and  in  January  of  the  following  jear  (1SI8)  we  bare  him 
wiiUng  about  Halsey  in  a  flomewhat  di^rent  strain.  He  begins  by  telling 
the  minuter  that  he  does  not  wish  to  he  fatHdwta  with  him,  whateyer 
that  may  mean,  and  refers  to  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Bassett,  to  whom  he  had 
probably  given  a  private  verbal  mea9^;e  qualifying  hia  written  one.  He 
goes  on,  however,  in  the  letter  to  urge  Wolsey  to  give  him  a  speedy 
answer,  as  the  appointment  mnst  be  made  by  the  3rd  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  May,  and  asking  for  soch  an  authority  as  he  can  show  to  the 
brethren  of  the  college.  The  claims  of  Halsey  are  next  mentioned.  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Leigblin,  he  eayi,  is  at  Bome  with  nothing  to  live  npon,  except 
the  pen itenciary ship  mentioned  in  the  epitaph,  '  Of  the  which,'  as  Bishop 
Giles  remarks,  '  a  may  not  live  scantily  with  a  servant  or  two,  having 
been  deceived  by  the  late  Cardinal  of  York ' — I  suppose  as  to  the  emolu- 
ments— '  and  Cardinal  Hadrian ;  he  is  a  good  prelate,  and  knows  the 
language  of  the  country  perfeotly,'  This  is  but  faint  praise  and  reads 
strangely  afler  the  hiahop  has  called  him  an  idle  voluptnary.  Then  comes  a 
kind  of  message  from  Halsey,  who  probably  persuaded  the  envoy  to  write 
in  his  favour.  He  says  he  will  be  glad  to  enter  Wolsey's  service,  and  to 
look  after  'evil-disposed  clerke,  which  oome  yearly  from  England  to  be 
made  priests,  and  ao  by  they  made  clandestine  with  false  tittyb.'  And  so 
the  letter  enda.  I  need  hardly  aay  Halsey  was  not  appointed  master  of 
the  Et^lish  hecpitaL  liong  afterwards  the  office  was  still  vacant,  the 
affairs  of  the  college  being  administered  by  one  of  the  brethren,  'Ellis 
Bodley'  by  name. 

"  Meanwhile  Halseiffirand  a  friend  in  Cardinal  Campf^o,  who,  in  1518, 
brought  him  to  EngUnd  in  hia  train.  We  read  that  on  the  23rd  July, 
bdng  Friday,  the  Cardinal  L^te  and  his  suite  landed  at  'the  Dele,' 
beside  Sandwich,  a»d  proceed«l  to  Canterbury,  where  they  visited  the 
sights  described  soon  afterwards  by  Erasmus,  and  remained  till  Monday, 
when  they  proceeded  to  Boxley  Abbey,  and  on  Tuesday  to  Oxford,  where 
the  munificent  manor  house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Warham  was  situated. 
Here  they  rested  two  days,  their  hoet  having  made  great  preparations  for 
their  reception.  He  had  held  an  episcopal  consecration  there  on  the  11th 
of  the  same  month  (Stubbs's  Episcopal  Snoceasion,  p.  76),  when  Henry 
Standiah  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Aaaph,  the  Biahop  <rf  Gallipoli  assisting. 
When  the  train  of  Cardinal  Campe^o  reached  Lewishaifi  on  Thursday, 
there  was  a  halt,  the  great  officials  aS  the  state  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
a  prooeaaion  being  fanned,  he  entered  London.  Behind  him  rode  his 
brother,  a  prothoootary,  and  BiAop  Halsey,  who  se^ns  to  have  remained 
in  England,  after  this,  or  at  least  not  to  have  returned  to  Bome. 

"  On  the  6th  November,  1019,  H^sej  isat  Oxford  (Stubbs,  p.  76),  and 
takes  part  in  the  consecration  of  John  Voysey,  Biahop  of  Eieter.  His  lin- 
guistic skill,  almost  the  only  thing  Bishop  Giles  seemed  able  to  mention  in 
his  &Tour,  may  have  recommended  bim  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  probably 
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found  him  useful,  and  emptojed  him  on  diplomatic  eirandi  to  the  Continent. 
Under  the  date  of  Angnst  23rd,  1521,  Erasmui  mentions  an  approaching; 
visit  from  Halw;,  whom  he  calls  bj  mistake  Bishop  of  fitphio.  He  writes 
to  Warham,  from  Brnges,  that  he  hopes  to  have  all  the  news  from  bim. 
Just  a  year  before  the  mention  of  this  journey,  in  August,  1520,  the  Earl 
of  Soirej  (aHerwards  third  Duke  of  Norfolk),  then  deputy  in  Ireland, 
informs  Wolsej  of  the  death  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  recommends  Halsey 
for  the  Be&  Where  or  how  Suiro}'  had  made  bis  acquaintance  does  not 
appear,  but  bis  opinion  of  him  tallies  very  well  with  that  formed  by 
Sylvester  Qiles.  So  at  least  we  may  judge  by  the  kind  of  work  for  whidk 
he  is  wanted.  The  Lord  Deputy  h^ns  by  mentioning  that  the  revenues  of 
Cork  are  worth  200  marks  a  year,  from  which  we  may  judge  that  Leighlin 
was  a  very  poor  diocese  indeed,  if  Cork  were  to  he  promotion  from  it.  He 
then  beseeches  Wolsey  that  no  Irishman  may  be  appointed  :  '  that  none  of 
thii  country  have  it,  nor  none  other  than  such  as  wUl  dwell  thereupon,  and 
each  M  dare  and  will  speak  and  ruffle  when  need  shall  be.'  But  Halsey 
did  not  get  Cork  any  more  than  the  maiCezsbip.  After  this  letter  fi«m 
Surrey,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  bim,  excepting  that  hy  Erasmus, 
already  mentioned.  His  diocese  was  filled  up  in  1623.  Dr.  Cotton  (Fagli 
Eeel  Hut.  vol  ii.  p.  386)  says  he  died  at  Westminster,  but  does  not 
mention  a  date,  except  by  implication. 

"  When  and  by  whom  this  brass  was  placed  in  tbe  chapel  of  the  Savoy 
we  have  no  record.  The  subject  ia  only  of  relative  importance,  hut  it  is 
possible  that  a  careful  search  might  settle  tbe  exact  date. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  moral  reflections,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
on  the  strange  irony  which  has  connected  these  two  men  together  in  their 
death,  and  ttiat  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of  his  ^;e — a  man  almost  of 
royal  birth,  a  poet  of  the  ^t  rank,  a  minister  of  the  highest  power — 
should  be  thus  linked  in  the  grave  with  an  obscure  seminary  priest  of 
questionable  character,  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  by  the  accident  of  their 
common  fate,  for  even  the  parenthetical  line  which  marks  hit  last  resting 
place." 

Mr.  Edwakd  Emookeb  read  "  Sapplemental  notes  upon  tbe  Silver  Oar," 
two  examples  of  which,  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Dover,  were  ex- 
hibited, tf^ther  with  Charter  of  Queen  A^ine,  granting  to  "  the  Mayor 
Juratts  and  Commonalty  "  of  that  port  the  office  and  offices  of  water-bailiff 
and  keeper  of  tbe  prison  of  "the  said  towne  and  port  of  Dover,  and  the 
liberties  and  precincts  thereto  belonging." 

"  In  treating  on  this  subject  of  the  'Silver  Oar,'  I  would  premise  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  distinct  record  of  itd  special  antiquity,  or 
of  its  first  adoption. 

"  Mr.  John  A.  Fain,  in  an  address  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Historical  and  Arohraological  Association  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  year  1870,  said, 
'The  rc^  sceptre,  the  ecclesiastical  virgo,  and  the  civic  mace,  are  all  said 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  simple  emblem  of  strugbtness  and  integrity 
of  rule,  consisting  of  a  plain  slender  rod,  anciently  borne  before  kings  and 
high  public  functionaries,  and  retained  to  the  present  day  as  an  official 
badge  by  sheriffs  and  attendants  in  courts  of  justice.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  idea  of  a  civic  mace  was  not  derived  frvm  the  military 
weapon  of  that  name,  and  assotnated  with  the  sword  as  another  suitable . 
emblem  of  power.' 

"  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  tbe  white  staff  or  rod  may  be  considered  to 
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have  been  tlie  original  emblem  or  badge  of  anthorit^  naed — borrowed,  pro- 
bablj,  from  the  rod  with  which  Homs  was  commanded  by  Qod  to  work  the 
miiadea  which  he  displaTed  before  Pharaoh,  and  afterwards  in  the  wilderneis. 
And  when  we  remember  the  gradual  growth  of  ornamentation  which  cha- 
racteriaed  the  Christian  chnrcb  in  the  earlj  and  middle  ages,  when  civil  aa 
well  as  eccleaiaatical  authoritjr  was  generallj  conooDtiated  in  the  clergy,  may 
it  not  be  amnmed  that  the  original  '  ecclesiastical  virgo '  became  cbangeil 
into  the  ecclesiastical  baculum,  used  by  church  aathoritiet  to  the  present 
day  1  And,  if  so,  may  not  the  military  maoe  hare  become  traanormed 
likewise,  according  to  the  taste  of  a  warlike  age,  into  something  more 
weighty  and  useful  than  the  simple  wand  1 

"  In  an  inventory  of  the  gooila  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Canterbniy, 
taken  in  the  year  a.d.  1315,  I  find  no  leas  than  18  baeuli  enumerated, 
made  of  various  materials  and  in  various  shapes,  and  they  were  common  in 
otlier  ecclesiastical  establishments.  When,  therefore,  a  maritime  authority 
arose  in  this  country  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  assumed  the  same  kind  of 
badge  ;  and,  in  order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  authority,  that  the  upper 
or  outer  extremity  should  be  shaped  into  something  like  the  blade  of  an 
oar  and  have  an  anchor  engraved  upon  it,  as  we  find  in  England,  and  aa 
appears  from  the  oar  now  produced  by  me  as  R^istrar  of  the  Cinque  Forts. 
And  hence  the  popular  oc^omen  of  the  '  Silver  Oar.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  ship  of  the  dnqtu  Porte  constituted  the 
first  navy  of  the  kingdom.  Their  ships  sided  with  Earl  Qodwyn  in  his 
dispute  with  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  the  last  charter  granted  to  these 
porle  by  King  Charle«  II.,  enumerated  by  mspeximita  the  prior  charters 
granted  by  the  intermediate  sovereigns  up  to  £dward  the  Confessor.  I 
have  not  found  any  record  as  to  when  the  quota  of  ships  which  each  port 
was  to  fiimish  was  firtl  established.  But  Mr.  Jeake,  in  his  work  on  the 
Cinque  Ports,  cites  an  ordinance  of  14  Hen.  III.  (A.n.  1229)  touching  the 
service  of  shipping  whicdi  is  recorded  in  the  '  Doomsday  Book  '  of  the  ports. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  quota  was  regulated  by  royal  charter  ;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  at  the  above  earliest  period  the  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  became  a  settled  institution.  The  church  of  St.  James,  in 
Dover,  was  a  Norman  structure,  and  in  or  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a 
building  was  erected  in  the  shape  of  a  wing  to  the  church,  in  which  tiie 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  been  held  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  lord  warden  and  admiral  in  former  days  presiding  when  present, 
and  being  represented  when  absent  by  his  lieutenant-governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  the  warden  and  lieutenant-governor  being  assisted  by  the  learned 
'  seneacallus '  of  the  court. 

"  In  a  late  restoration  of  this  church  it  was  discovered  that  the  original 
floor  of  this  building  was  about  3  ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  church,  and 
that  it  had  been  at  some  subsequent  period  filled  in  to  its  level  and  used  aa 
a  part,  or  a  transept,  of  the  church.  And  it  waa  then  seen  that  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  the  Admiralty  Court  had  been  elevated  some  3  ft.  above  the 
floor,  having  in  the  wall  of  the  recess  behind  the  seat  a  freeoo  painting, 
which,  however,  was  too  much  destroyed  to  admit  of  its  restoration.  This 
court  being  thus  a  settled  institution,  waa  probably  the  first  maritime  court 
of  England.  That  it  waa  esUblished  prior  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
aeema  evident  from  the  ftot  of  its  atill  possessing,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  porta  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  high  court. 

"  The  Silver  Oar  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  tho,ereQji^n  |^ 
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eetabluliniaDt  of  thia  court,  bot  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  among  iU 
mrchiTee  uiTtbing  to  that  effect.  Whether  the  workmanship  or  decoration 
of  tho  object  itself  assuta  in  such  a  respect  is  &  matt«r  for  oonsideratioD. 
Mr.  Talbot  Boiy  considers  the  annuU  on  it  to  be  Bdwardian. 

"In  a  pravioos  oommonication  to  thn  Institute,  it  is  stated  that  tho 
eilver  oar  of  Boston,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  '  the  earliest 
example  of  the  oar  now  known  to  exist'  (Arch,  Joum.  toI,  xxx.  p.  93). 
I  beg  leare  to  sabmit  whether  this  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  not  of  a  maoh 
earlier  date. 

"  A  reference  was  made  in  the  same  communication  to  the  '  small  siWer 
oar,'  said  to  have  been  used  b;  bailiffs  in  the  arrest  of  ships.  And  the 
writer  adds,  '  I  have  never  found  any  bodj  who  has  seen  this  small  silver 
oar,  and  the  present  marshall  of  the  admiralty  assures  me  that  be  knows 
noUiing  at  all  about  it,  and  has  never  seen  such  a  thing.' 

"  Vnot  to  the  r«gn  of  Queen  Anne,  the  bailiffs  of  Dover  were  appointed 
bjT  the  crown.  This  gave  rise  to  much  local  difference  and  dispute,  and 
the  queen  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  granted  a  charter  giving  to  the 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  the  offices  of  water  bailiff  and  keeper  of 
the  prison  of  the  town  and  port  and  the  limbs  and  precincts  thereto  belong- 
ing, with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  The  corporation  then  appointed  a 
keeper  of  the  prison,  and  he  performed  the  functiops  of  both  offices  of 
gaoler  and  deputy  water  bailiff,  accounting  to  the  corporation  for  the  fees 
received  as  water  bailiff.  The  impression  existed  that  this  officer  oould 
not,  and  he  did  not,  proceed  to  arrest  any  one  on  hoard  ship  without 
having  with  him  the  small  silver  oar ;  which  oar  and  the  queen's  charter  I 
have  now  with  the  permission  of  the  right  worshipful,  the  mayor,  the 
pleasure  to  produce  for  the  insp«ction  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

'*  Whether  this  little  oar  dates  from  the  queen's  charter  or  not,  I  have 
not  found  any  thing  iu  the  corporation  records  to  determine.  Probably 
some  opinion  may  be  fonud  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  sach  woi^ 
from  the  mode  of  its  workmanship.  And  I  am  sure  the  mayor  will  be 
glad  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  upon  what  is  to  the  corporation  an 
interesting  relic  of  by-gone  days." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  Sir  E.  Smirke  observed 
that  the  silver  oar  was  only  »  conctanitant  of  the  grant  of  jurisdiction ;  the 
power  of  authority  was  not  dependent  on  the  emblem. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  writer,  read  a  memoir  by  C. 
W.  King,  M.A.,  "  On  an  Intaglio,  probably  commemorating  the  Gothic 
victory  of  .^Imilian  "  (printed  at  vol.  xxx.  p.  226).  Thanks  having  been 
voted  to  the  contributors  of  communications,  it  was  announced  that  a 
letter  had  been  written  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  protesting  against 
the  projected  alteration  of  Bambnrgh  Castle,  referred  to  by  the  Chairman 
at  tbe  preceding  meeting. 

^nUtraiiiti  xaV  SHotU  af  Art  Br^tbUtV. 

By  Mrs.  J.  Bathitbst  Dxanb. — Six  pieces  of  tapestry  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  were  squares  of  about  two  feet,  worked  in  brown  and  green 
colours,  and  represented  incidents  in  the  life  of  tbe  patriarch  Jacob,  exe- 
cuted in  a  free  and  good  style ;  most  probably  Flemish  work  from  Italian  de- 
signs. Theywerefringedandhadprobablybeen  used  as  chair,  or  stool  covers. 

By  Mr.  EnWAEn  Kitocksb. — Two  "  Silver  Oars  "  belonging  to  the  oor^ 
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pontion  of  Dorer : — Original  Chuter  bj  Queen  Anne  to  tiie  Major,  &a, 
of  Dorer. 

Bj  Mr.  W.  J.  BsaHHABD  Sicith. — A  Floreatioe  lUpter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  fine  weapon  h&d  a  remarkable  form  of  hilt,  the  fltoitll  ban 
attached  to  ui  upright  rod  haTing  some  resemblance  to  a  skeleton. 

By  G.  W.  KiKO,  M.A. — Enlar^  drawing  of  an  Intaglio,  probably  oom- 
memormting'  the  Qothic  Tictory  of  ^milian. 

Bj  Dr.  "H"irM,gR,  of  Zurich. — Sheet  of  a  MS.,  oarly  is  the  ninth  oentoiy, 
said  to  hare  been  brought  by  an  Irish  priest  to  St.  Qalt.  It  had  been 
used  as  a  cover  to  a  later  work,  so  that  the  outer  pages  had  been  worn  so 
mnch  that  a  consecntive  reading  of  their  former  contents  coald  soaroelj 
be  obtained.  On  one  of  them  is  written  in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "  Lib'de  artibus."  The  contents  of  the  inner  pages,  in  a  fiur  state 
of  preservation,  are  portions  of  the  formulta  "  de  virgine  investienda,"  and 
"forraulft  absolveodi  peccatorea."  A  oopy,  line  for  line  of  these  pages, 
marked  A  and  B,  follows. 

pAQB  A.  Fennaneat  ad  pradentihus  qui  .... 

uii^ntbus  aigilaotia adferteoopu 

letar per  dnm  nm  ihm  xpni 

OremuB  fnitrea  carissimi 

misericordiam,  ut  euntum  [erentum  !] 

bonum  tribuere  dignetur  buio  paellf 
dS, 

N.  que       uotum  oandidam  netUm 

per&rre  cum  integritate  ooron^  in 

resurrectione  uitie  letemce  quam 

factunu  est  omntibus  nobis.  .  .  pieatet  deus 

Conserua  d&e  istius  donotte  pudo 

rem  castitatis  dilectionem  conti 

nentise  in  &ctis  in  dictis  in  cogitationibus 
dite 

per        xf«  iha.  .  .  .  qui  cum  patre  niuii 

Accipe  puella  pallium  oandidum 

quod  perferas  ante  tribunal  dm 
Faqb  B.  sempetemam  innnitate  sps  i& 

BOs  noster  ihs  ^pa  saluator 

aduocatum  habemus  apud 

et  ipse  est  propitiatio  non  tantum  pro  peocatia 

nostris  sed  etiam  pro  totius  mnndi' 

tis  nobis  inteutius  exorandus  p 
,   nima  noetri  dilecti  amici.     N.  no 

penetenti  dignetur,  indulgenter  p 

na  dimitere.  .  .  .  Et  ab  ipaius  auima  im 

mundorum  spirituum  tetror  ex 

lat  incursus  nee  in  eorum  laqueos 

tradi  permittat.  ....  Et  cum  nouissimi  diei 

et  gloriosi  aduentus  est  tremraidu 

super  nenerit  dies  quando  inuooe 

ardiangeli  et  intuba  di  diioendet 

de  ccelo  innnmcrabilibus  angelorum 

milibns  circumdatus  uiuoa  st  mor 

tuoB  iudioaturuB  post  uniuenoru.  .  .  .  GoOqIc 
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This  fragmeDt  is  espeoAllj  interesting  as  stkowing  a  pusige  not  found  in 
the  "  Pontificale  novit«r  impressum  perpnlclinsqae  characterlbns  dili- 
gentiasime  annotattim,"  printed  in  L70UB  in  1511.  The  sheet  meMures 
12^  inches  in  length  bjr  8  inches  in  breadth,  but  the  edges  are  reiy  aneren. 
The  handwriting  is  of  the  usual  bold  Gotbic  character,  manj  of  the 
ordinary  letters  used  being  of  the  ordinary  Roman  form,  bnt  the  tetters  a, 
e,  g,  r,  and  s,  are  of  the  S&zon  type.  In  a  later  handwriting  than  the 
last  a  few  words  are  introduced  at  different  places,  and  a  gloss  is  given  of 
some  words  that  seemed  difficult  to  read — in  all  these  interpolations  no 
Saxon  letters  are  used.  The  initial  words  of  sentences  begin  with 
capital  letters,  and  in  three  instanoes  these  are  followed  by  two  or 
three  other  capital  letters — in  one  case  the  whole  word  is  thus  formed, 
"  DNS."  Punctuation  is  used,  and  consists  of  a  single  point,  two  points, 
and  three  points,  placed  horizontally.  There  appears  to  be  also  a  mark 
resembling  an  ordinary  comma,  hut  it  is  doubtful. — Photograph  of  vases 
and  other  objects  of  the  Roman  period  lately  found  at  Locarno, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lorria,  F.S. A.— Picture,  formerly  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  Savoy,  for  which,  see  "  Notes,"  anlea ; — Portable  reliquary  in  the 
form  of  a  triptych,  the  centre  carved  with  a  figure  of  St.  Louis,  kneeling, 
the  wings  diapered  with  fleurs  de  lys  on  a  gold  fftsso  ground,  probably  of 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  centuiy  ; — Cast  of  brass  commemorating  Bishops 
Halsey  and  Douglas,  a.d.  1S22,  from  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Savoy  ;  for  whiob, 
see  "  Notes,"  anka. 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Tbollopb,  F.S.A — Fragments  of  Bomaa 
opalesque  glass,  found  with  other  objects  near  Market  Harboroagh, 
Leicester. 

By  Captain  Uuoh  Berhbks,  R.N.,  through  Messrs.  Lahbbbt. — A  large 
and  very  comprehensive  set  of  toilette  requisites  and  appliances  in  silver, 
numbering  fifteen  pieces.  They  had  been  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  stowed  away  in  a  chest  which  had  decayed.  The  articles  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  lued,  and  bear  the  plate  mark  of  the  year  1681.  All 
knowledge  of  their  owner  had  been  lost,  but  among  the  plate  was  found 
some  letters  of  a  tender  nature  which  led  to  the  disooveiy  of  the  writer 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bank,  u  having  been  connected  with  that  Insti- 
tution. 

By  Mr.  H.  Hutchirw. — Articles  fbund  under  flooring  at  Sandford 
Orcaa  Manor  House,  Somersetshire. — Sundry  deeds  and  manorial  aooonnts ; 
the  earliest  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. — fxsisson  and  two  knives  (serenteenth 
century)  in  one  case. — Knife,  with  ivory  handle. — Two  small  pipe  howb 
and  a  leather  tobacco  bag  or  purse. 

Pebraary  6, 1874. 
Sir  Sibbald  D.  Soott,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Fbbbst  read  a  notice  of  "  Ashingdon  Chnrch,  Essex,"  in 
which  are  some  remains  of  the  original  structure  of  the  eleventh  century 
(printed  at  p.  47).  Mr.  H.  W.  King  made  some  observations,  and  eepeciallj 
on  the  subject  of  building  materials  referred  to  by  Mr.  Feny. 

Mr.  BuBTT  (ffm.  Sec^  road  "  Notes  on  a  contemporaneous  copy  of  the 
Convention  for  the  surrender  of  Bonnes,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  to  the 
army  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Earl  of  Idnooln,|JnlT  I.  1%57," 
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lately  foand  among  the  muniments  of  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Linoola 
(printed  in  vol.  xxx.  p.  397). 

An  aocoont  of  the  dtscoTerj  of  a  finger  ring,  of  s  singularly  intereiting 
rhancter,  at  Winterbourne,  Gloucester,  was  aUo  read.  It  appears  on  the 
fc^owing  page. 


flnlfquUiitf  MtiV  tl«ai1ii<  at  9rt  et^SUttV. 

By  the  Dbik  and  Cr4PTEB  of  LnrcoLV.  Contemporaneous  copy  of  the 
Conrention  for  the  surrender  of  Rennes  to  the  army  of  Heniy,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  Eari  of  Lincoln,  July  1, 1357. 

By  Sir  Bdwabo  Shibkk.  Original  proclamation  of  Charles  I.,  with  a 
concurrent  version  in  the  Comiah  language,  dated  at  Sudely,  September  10, 
1643.     Some  doubt  wu  ezpreued  aa  to  the  oonoorrency  of  the  Comiah 

BySirJoHN  Maclean,  F.S.  A.  Watches,  &c.,  the  property  of  Hr.  Page,  of 
Qr«at  Portland  Street. — Silver  filagree  patch  box,  heart-shaped,  believed  to 
have  been  tbe  property  of  Charles  II.,  and  having  his  portrait  in  enamel  in 
the  centre,  aurrounded  with  flowers,  reverse  0.  R.  crowned  in  a  wreath  :— 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  a  book  watch,  ia  gilt  case,  with  handsomely 
engraved  borders,  and  figures  from  the  heathen  mythology  on  each  side  ; 
movement  works  with  gut.  Top  and  bottom  of  dial  plate  engraved  with 
flowers,  silver  dial  with  Roman  numerals,  and  landscape  engraved  in  centre ; 
single  hand  to  show  the  time.  Size  IJin,  long,  1^  in.  wide,  and  -^j  of  an 
ia.  in  tbickoesa  : — A  perfect  chatelaine  in  ormolu,  very  finely  chased,  of 
the  period  of  Charles  I.,  comprising  five  appendages  -.  viz.,  thimble  case, 
■cissors  case,  needle  case,  and  two  others,  suspended  from  a  richly  chased 
hook,  by  very  neat  and  perfect  chain  work.  Thia  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Colonel  Armatrong,  and  is  auppoied  to  have  been  presented  to  a  member 
of  his  bmily  by  Queen  Henrietta  : — An  oval  alarum  watch,  in  silver  case, 
engraved  dial  with  Roman  numerals : — A  silver  pair  case  watch,  with 
curiouB  silver  dial,  finely  chased,  showing  tbe  day  of  tbe  month,  tbe  cock 
that  holds  tbe  pendulum  being  of  silver  and  rock  crystal  (showing  motion 
of  pendulum),  with  finely  engraved  view  of  church,  windmill,  and  land- 
scape ;  maker,  "  Delaporte,"  Delfl ; — A  silver  pair  case  watch,  with  silver 
and  black  enamelled  dial,  Roman  numerals  and  scroll  work  in  centre  j 
very  early  ball-marked  case.  Maker,  "D.  Threlkeld,"  Newoastle: — A 
silver  pair  case  watch,  silver  dial  and  Roman  numerals  ;  outer  case  covered 
with  black  leather,  studded  with  silver  pins  and  other  devices ;  maker, 
"  Frauck  Colman,"  Ipswich. 

By  Mr.  J.  F.  Nioholls,  of  tbe  City  Library,  Bristol.  A  remarkable 
gold  rmg,  found  on  a  spot  known  as  tbe  "  Battle-field  "  at  Winterboume, 
Gloucester,  figured  on  the  next  page, 

Mr.  SoDEK  Smith  made  some  observations  upon  the  workmanship  of  tbe 
ring,  the  chief  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  state  of  preaervation  of  the  ring  ia  most  satiafactoiy.  The  gold 
of  which  it  is  made  a  pure,  hut  the  workmanship  rude,  being  of  tbe 
Carloringian  epoch,  when  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  goldsmith's  work  of  the 
lower  empire  were  still  traceable  in  the  midst  of  semi-barbaric  influences. 
It  is  formed  of  a  flat  band  of  gold,  beaten  out  at  the  ends,  overlapped,  and 
rudely  joined  to  produce  a  large  oval  bezel ;  this  contains  an  onyx,  polished, 
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merel;  '  en-cubochon,'  the  sarroundiug  rim  beiog  ornamented  vrith  a  ribbon 
of  gold,  creased  or  fluted  perpendiculul^  with  small  pelleto  along  th« 
edge ;  on  the  sbouldera  also  ara  pellets  of  gold,  the  tradition  of  the  finer 
granulated  irork   of  earlier  and  more  skiUiil  epochs  ;  a  rude  pattern  ia 


incised  on  the  hoop.  The  work  does  not  appear  to  me  English  ;  rather 
that  of  Gallic  goldsmiths.  It  maj,  bowerer,  have  bees  made  in  England  ; 
we  know  that  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the  probable  date  of  thia 
ring,  Alfred  the  Great  induced  foreign  workmen  to  visit  this  country. 
The  thanks  of  those  interested  in  tracing  the  history  of  goldsmith'^  work 
are  due  to  the  owner  and  to  Mr.  Nicholls  for  the  opportunity  thus  giren 
of  studying  this  interesting  example." 

Mr.  NiCHOLLB  obligingly  communicated  the  following  particulars  of  this 
Tety  interesting  discovery  : — 

"  Enclosed  I  send  you  for  inspection  the  gold  ring  with  sardonyx  stone 
found  recently  at  Winterbourne,  on  one  of  the  farms  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Mathews,  by  a  labourer  who  turned  it  up  with  the  plough,  I  visited 
the  locality  to-day  and  find  that  the  field  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cloisters,  as  well  as  the  '  Battle-field.'  It  is  in  Winterbourne  parish,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Frome,  and  about  midway,  or  nearly  so,  between  a 
field  still  known  as  '  The  Camp '  and  the '  Buty  Hill  fort,'  of  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

"  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  a  pot  of  gold  coins  near  the  same  spot, 
is  quite  true,  but  it  happened  many  years  ago.  The  lucky  finder  was  a 
labourer  named  Solomon  Maggs,  and  the  find,  whatever  it  was,  occurred 
between  where  the  ring  was  found  the  other  day  and  the  river,  a  distance 
of  less  than  one  hundred  yards.  So,  at  least,  it  was  always  said ;  but 
Solomon,  like  a  wise  man,  belied  his  surname,  kept  his  own  counsel,  and 
did  not  mag  or  prate  about  what  he  had  fouud,  or  show  the  lucky  spot. 
He  never  did  another  day's  work,  but  lived  at  his  ease,  and  when  he  died  he 
left  Fanner  Mathews's  father  trustee  for  some  few  hundreds  that  remained  ; 
he  died  somewhere  about  forty  years  since. 

"Now  to  the  ring.  It  seems  to  me  from  its  rough,  unfinished  i^le  of 
workmanship,  the  character  of  the  omamentation,  and  the  purity  of  the 
gold,  to  be  of  very  early  date.  Note  how  the  ends  have  been  brought 
round,  hsnunered  out  into  two  flanges,  which  overlap  and  are  soldered 
together,  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  socket.  See  again  how  crude,  irre< 
gular,  and  unfinished  are  the  bar  and  halt  ornaments  around  the  locket, 
whilst  the  wriggle  markings  are  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  character.  The 
stone,  again,  is  vary  imperfectly  worked,  the  edge  is  (airly  bevelled,  but 
the  face  is  insular,  and  conveys  the  Impreflsion  of  simple  handwork. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  gem  must  be  auigned  a  very  early  dat 
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perhaps  ib»  9th  oentai]f,  when  ve  are  told  "  Engluh  work  was  fought  after 
and  fiunoofl  on  the  Continent,  and  workers  in  gold  uid  silver  were  greatljr 
eDOOOiagad.' 

"'For  one  a  wondroai skill, 
In  goldsmith's  art,  is  provided. 
FuU  oft  he  deooratee,  and  well  adorns. 
A  powerful  king's  noble,  and  be  to  him 
Qives  broad  land,  in  reoampense.' 

"Harold's  sons,  when  thej  inraJied  tbe  land  in  a.d.  1067,  harried  all 
this  part  of  Glo'etenhire  ere  thqr  attempted  to  storm  Bristol ;  failing  in 
which  attempt,  we  learn  that  thej  retired  with  their  plunder  to  thnr 
ships  and  returned  to  Ireland,  This  ring  might  poesiblf  he  a  relic  of  that 
raid. 

"About  half  a  mile  to  the  north  stands  a  rebuilt  farmhouse  once 
'  Ptstmpton  Court,'  Frampton  Cotterell,  which  tradition  says  belonged  to 
Henry  VIII.  Possibly  it  was  part  of  the  ill-fated  Buckingham's  property, 
for  Thombnij  is  but  a  few  miles  from  it. 

"  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  as  the  crow  files  is  the  old  British  camp  of 
Bury  Hill ;  an  oral  fort  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  rirer 
Frome,  which  defends  it  on  the  north-weet.  It  has  a  double  earthen 
nunpart,  tome  SO  ft.  high  from  the  foes  bottom  ;  each  rampart  has  had  a 
loose  stone  vallum  opon  its  top.  'There  are  no  signs  of  mortar.  The 
diameters  are  abont  180  by  140  yards  on  the  interior,  in  which  are  several 
hnt  mrdee  and  pit  dwellings,  There  are  also  two  long  barrows  with  small 
fosse  toeachj  one  is  27  +  6  yards  the  other  18 +  5  yards.  At  the  east  there 
is  also  a  roood  barrow  with  a  small  ditch  around  it.  On  the  north- 
wert  ^ere  is  a  shallow  well,  built  of  loose  stones,  but  always  full  of 
water. 

"  There  seem  to  have  been  two  entrances,  one  to  the  north-west  and  the 
other  to  the  south-east  The  ciroumferenoe  of  the  outer  Tallum  is  about 
600  yards,  but  it  wasquarried  upon  the  western  side  upwards  of  fifty  yean 
ago,  I  should  judge,  as  the  men  are  now  felling  the  pine  trees  that  have 
grown  up  in  Uie  debris.  Seyer  speaks  of  a  mound  on  the  north-western 
ride,  which  he  thinks  was  thrown  up  to  attack  the  place  with  advantage. 
I  should  rather  judge  it  to  be  a  sort  of  hornwork  to  defend  the  entrance. 

"  The  barrows  have  been  opened,  all  of  them.  The  land  to  the  east- 
ward is  very  nearly  level,  the  camp  being  formed  on  the  western  promoatoij 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Frome.  The  situation  is  admirable ;  it  u 
about  midway  between  the  camp  (British)  at  North  Stoke,  and  Blaize 
Castle  j  is  in  full  view  of  both,  and  also  of  the  camps  of  Dyrham  and  of 
Sodbaiy,  It  commands  the  route  by  which  the  Via  Julia  was  carried  by 
the  Romans  from  Aqua  8olis  (Bath)  to  Caerwent.  Though  there  is  no 
logical  connection  beween  the  ring  and  Bury  Hill  camp,  the  coincidenoe 
of  the  double  find,  the  camp,  battle-field,  and  Bury  Hill — the  names 
of  the  long  barrow,  round  barrow,  loose  stone  vallum,  and  the  Via  JuHa 
(which  I  contend  was  a  British  trackway,  utilised  and  somewhat  straightened 
by  the  Bomans)  is  most  interesting.  The  Roman  nettle  {urtica  piluUfera) 
grows  under  the  walls  of  Winterboume,  and  has  no  other  habitat  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

"  The  ring  weighs,  without  the  stone,  eleven  dwts. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fomkuk,  F.S.A.— Two  impressions  of  an  eariy 
Christian  ring,  explained  in  the  following  notes  : —  >0'^lc 

"^y  a  recent  letter  bom  my  fnend  the  Baron  Ch:  Davillier,  of  ViiAa, 
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I  leam  that  he  liu  lately  added  to  his  rich  and  varied  coUeotion  » 
finger  ring  of  the  earlj  Christian  period,  which  yiaa  found  in  the  Soath  of 
France.  The  emhlematio  subject  incised  upon  the  ehaloa  of  this  ring,, 
although  hy  no  means  uncommon  among  wall  paintiugs,  mosaics,  &o.,  has 
not  been,  as  I  believe,  previously  noticed  upon  a  ring,  and  ;ou  will  perhaps, 
therefore,  agree  with  me  in  considering  it  worthy  of  record  among  other 
arclueological  notices  in  the  Journal  of  our  Institute,  as  supplement^  to 
my  former  communicatioiu  on  early  Christian  rings. 

"  That  in  question  is  formed  of  a  hard  stone  or  '  marble '  <f  grey 
oolour,  with  dark  greenish  spots.  On  the  chaton,  of  elongated  quadrate 
form,  is  carefully  but  lightly  engraven  the  subject  which  I  will  presently 
describe,  while  on  the  receding  shoulders  branches  of  '  the  true  vine,'  with 
grape  clusters,  are  delineated  in  a  similar  style.  In  the  centre  a  cross 
with  wedge-formed  limbs,  surrounded  by  a  circle,  having  projections  on  its 
drcumferenoe,  probably  intended  for  leaves,  or  for  spinea  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  rises  from  a  mount,  indicated  by  four  irregular  lines,  which  may 
seem  as  roots  from  the  tree,  or,  more  probably,  are  intended  to  represent 
streams  of  the  'pure  river  of  water  of  life'  (Bev.  zxii.  1.),  flowing  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  On  either  side  a  stag  leans  forward  aa  though 
to  driiik  from  the  stream,  and  behind  each  is  what  is  perhaps  intended  f»r 
the  tree  of  life,  bearing  its  monthly  fruit ;  these  consist  of  jagged  stems 
with  projecting  points,  probably  intended  for  the  leaves,  which  '  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations,'  and  are  surmounted  by  a  single  globular  &uit. 
Above  each  of  the  stags  a  dove  is  flying  in  the  air,  one  carrying  in  its  Leak 
an  olive  branch,  the  other  a  wreath  or  coronal. 

"  On  one  fragment  of  a  necklace  formed  of  jet,  which  was  also  found  in 
the  South  of  France,  and,  aa  1  believe,  in  the  same  localily  as  ibe  ring,  is 
scratched  a  varied  representation  of  the  same  subject :  in  this  instance  the 
cross  is  replaced  by  the  ^  on  an  elongated  stem,  from  beneath  which  the 
'pure  river'  flows  between  the  stags ;  the  letters  A  and  (iJ  replace  the 
doves,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  leafy  ohaplet.  On  another  portion 
of  the  same  jet  necklet  an  orante  is  figured  between  two  animals,  probably 
intended  for  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  with  a  star  on  either  side,  and  the 
surrounding  wreaths,  while  on  the  reverse  of  these  flat  beads  or  pendants 
the  namea,  as  of  martyrs,  occur  thus,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  at  the  end 
of  "  Octavia  " — 

*¥< 

OCTAVIA 

M 

"  The  subject  of  the  stags  drinking  from  the  '  pure  river'  flowing  from 
beneath  the  crou,  a  thought  perhaps  suggested  by  the  words  of  David,  '  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  patiteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0 
God  *  Ps.  xlii.  1),  may  be  seen  depicted  in  the  mosaic  of  the  tribune  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  as  also  among  the  frescoes  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Agnes, 
and  elsewhere,  as  at  Ravenna,  &c.  The  learned  Abb^  Martigny  refers  to  it 
at  length  in  his  '  Bictiounaire  des  Antiquit^s  Chrftiennes,'  and  meotious  its 
occurrence  also  on  the  duk  of  an  antique  lamp. 

"  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  int«i«sting  ring, 
but  having  been  kindly  furnished  with  impressions  on  wax  from  the  sub- 
jects engraven  thereon,  and  from  those  on  the  fragments  of  the  jet  necklace, 
I  am  enabled  from  them  to  ofi'er  you  this  slight  notice  of  il.^  lO^H^Ic 
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Bj  Dr.  Ekllbs,  of  ZimcL — Eight  photographa  of  figures  of  the  Bonun 
period,  Ifttelj  found  in  SwiLzerlutd,  and  cop^  of  m  drawing  of  a  rein-deer, 
finind  on  m  horn  of  that  animal  in  a  bone  care  near  Schaffhausen.  The 
drciUDBtances  of  the  discover;  are  thua  described  in  the  pages  of  a  local 
odentific  journal : — 

"  About  a  kilometre  to  the  west  of  Thajngen  (in  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
haosen),  dose  to  the  railway,  a  natural  cavity,  called  the  '  KeBserloch," 
lerel  with  the  ground,  is  found  in  a  projecting  rock.  Several  other 
caTities  of  a  like  character,  only  smaller,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Encouraged  hj  the  results  of  inTestigations  in  various  caves  in  Qennany 
and  France,  the  professors  in  the  Raabschule  of  Thajngen  have  for  some 
montha  since  been  setting  to  vrork  experimentally  in  order  to  make  excava- 
tions in  the  Eesserloch  to  discover  antiquities.  The  result  was  a  brilliant 
one,  namely,  ailer  a  oovering  consisting  of  yellow  limestone  to  a  depth  of 
from  1  to  li  c.  had  been  deared  away,  forthwith  came  to  light  a  black 
layer,  containing  numerous  bones,  horns,  &c.  Beneath  this  black  layer 
the  investigators  came  upon  a  red  one,  extending  to  a  depth  of  over  6  o. 
Prom  the  object«  that  came  to  light  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  im- 
mediately perceived  that  here  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  caves  of 
the  so-called  Reindeer  period,  and  that  the  lower  layers  reached  back  to  the 
Hammotb  period.  FUnt  knives,  and  fiint  splinters,  shank  bones  that 
tnnied  up,  and  similar  discoveries,  made  it  evident  after  the  first  digs  of 
the  spade. that  these  caves  were  inhabited  by  man  in  that  remote  and 
unknown  antiquity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  is  a  fragment 
of  a  reindeer  horn,  on  which  is  a  drawing  of  the  animal." 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  Fcllbb  Russsll. — A  "  Portrait  of  our  Lord."  An 
■sample  (probably  of  the  seventeenth  century)  of  the  portraits  of  our  Lord, 
which  pretend  to  be  taken  from  the  "  Emerald  Vemicle  of  the  Vatican." 
See  Arch.  Journal,  viii.  p.  240  ;  xiv.  p.  95  ;  xsvii,  p.  181  ;  xxviii.  p.  248. 
The  picture  has  no  artistic  merit.  Tlia  head  is  in  profile,  and  under  it  the 
nsQal  inscription.     It  is  the  property  of  Miss  Frisby. 

By  TAt.  Gobbbt. — A  small  roundel,  found  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Fannio, 
V.B.,  showing  an  antique  gem  in  a  medinval  setting. 
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It  ia  in  contemplation  to  publish  some  of  the  eet^ja  and  correspradoioe 
of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Vfitj.  Any  penoui  haTiDg  in  titax  ponesuon 
letters  ooDtaining  iatcreating  matter  or  infonnation  npoD  udueol^cal 
mbjects,  are  requested  to  communicate  them  to  the  Hon.  Mn.  Wa;, 
Wonham  Manor,  Reigate. 

A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  G.  Boach  Smith's  "Rmal  Life  of 
Shakspeare  "  is  in  the  piess,  and  wUl  be  printed  hj  subscription.  Sub- 
•criben'  names  will  be  receired  bj  the  author,  at  Temple  Plaoe,  Sirood, 
Kent. 

A  "  Monograph  of  Cormao's  Chapel,  Cashel,"  has  jnst  been  published 
by  Arthor  Hill,  B.I!.,  which  is  an  excellent  illostration  of  a  ronarkable 
structure. 

The  General  Index  to  the  first  twenty-fire  Tolnmes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Institute  is  in  pn^raas,  and  will  be  published  at  the  price  originally 
announced  for  the  Index  to  Twenty  TolnmeB,  viz..  One  Guinea.  Subscribers 
may  forward  the  amount  by  P.  0.  order  (or  otherwise)  to  the  Secretary. 

The  first  volume  of  the  long  expected  work  of  Mr,  J.  H,  Parker,  C.B., 
giving  to  the  public  the  result  of  nis  archeeolt^cal  inveatigatioos  into  the 
evidences  of  ancient  Rome, — which  have  been  carried  on  by  him  for  many 
years  at  great  cost  and  with  great  labour  under  many  difficulties, — has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  volume  of  photo- 
grapluo  views.  When  the  work  is  more  advanced,  the  pagee  of  the 
■*  Journal "  will  doubtless  contain  a  full  notice  of  so  important  a  oontriba- 
tion  to  archEBological  knowledge. 

Part  VIII.  of  the  "  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,"  by  Sir 
John  Maclean,  P.S.A.,  is  now  published.  This  portion  Silly  sustains  the 
interest  of  the  work,  which  has  been  previously  nferred  to  in  the  Journal. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  sections  is  that  treating  of  the  parish  ot  Lanow, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called  from  the  patron  Saint  of  the  church,  in  accordance 
with  a  prevaOing  custom  in  Cornwall,  St.  Eew.  This  is  a  large,  and,  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  former  times,  a  very  Important  parish,  inhabited  by 
several  families  of  sufficient  local  importance  to  have  their  pedigrees  rois- 
tered at  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  1620.  In  addition  to  a  description  of 
the  pre-historic  remains  and  ancient  roads,  dec,  the  author  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  manor  of  Lonnvho,  mentioned  in  the  Great 
Exchequer  Domesday  Book  as  being  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Grown ;  and  he  shows  how  King  Henry  I.  gave  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
manor  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  granted  it  as  part  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Priory  of  Plympton,  which  he  founded.    This  portion  became  known 
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u  the  manor  of  Luiowesejnt.  The  serrices  of  the  Dhntch  were  at  first 
performed  by  the  brethren  of  the  Prioiy,  but  in  1283  Bishop  Bronesoomhe 
assigned  a  TC^:aUr  Ticarage;  A  chantry  diapel  founded  in  the  chnrchjrard 
was  the  occasion  of  many  disputes  with  the  Ticar,  relating  to  which  the 
author  has  given  an  interesting  series  of  documents  from  the  National 
collection  and  local  Boaices.  To  Family  History  mnch  care  and  attention 
has  been  dcrroted,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  among  many  others,  the 
ancient  houses  of  Treffiy  and  Frideaux  are  Tery  fully  treated  o^  represent- 
ing a  lai^ge  amount  of  labour  and  research,  ^Uy  entitling  the  work  to 
special  oommendation  to  all  who  are  fond  of  topcf;Taphioal  and  geneali^oal 
studies. 

An  excellent  translation  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Pre-historio  Times  " 
has  been  made  into  Oerman.  It  is  aocompanied  by  a  reoommendatory  pre- 
&ce  by  Professor  Yirchow,  who  describes  the  work  as  a  pattern  of  caudons 
and  temperate  reaearch,  and  as  filling  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  Germany, 
where  the  fruits  of  pro-historic  resesfch  are  not  as  yet  to  be  found  In  a 
OollectlTe  form. 
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JUNE,  isr*. 


BAUPFYLDE  HOUSE,  EXETEE. 
JBr  BOBBaT     TMOKD,  P.B.A, 

ToBOiTQHOUX  its  long  eventful  history  the  City  of  Exeter 
has  always  occupied  the  position  of  a  local  metropolis.  This 
position  dates  from  the  time  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex.  It  had  been  an  important  military 
post  long  before  King  Athelstane  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
of  hewn  stone,  and  from  that  time  to  the  termination  of  the 
civil  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  remained  the 
military  key  of  the  Western  Peninsula.  Its  pre-eminence 
ns  a  centre  of  ecclesiastical  government  dates  from  the  reign 
of  the  Confessor,  Thenceforward  a  group  of  monastic  esta- 
blishments and  the  town  residences  of  Abbots  and  Priors 
clustered  within  its  walls  round  a  noble  cathedral.  Thus, 
the  Abbot  of  Buckfast  had  his  town  house  in  the  Cathedral 
Close.  The  head  of  the  wealthy  monastery  of  Torre  occu- 
pied a  more  obscure  abode  in  Paul  Street.  The  Prior  of 
Ottcrton  reserved  an  occasional  lodging  for  himself  in  the 
same  quarter.  The  Abbot  of  Tavistock  resided  in  a  house 
in  South  Street,  which  afterwards  became  the  Bear  Inn, 
whilst  the  Prior  of  Flympton  occupied  a  tenement  in  the 
same  street,  now  known  as  the  Black  Lions  Inn.  After  the 
country  had  recovered  from  the  depresang  influence  of  the 
contests  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  and 
the  monasteries  had  been  dissolved,  Exeter  rapidly  attained 
prominence  as  a  nucleus  of  mercantile  activity.  It  became 
tlie  emporium  of  an  enormous  foreign  trade  in  the  woollen 
fabrics  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  a  long  time 
Leeds  alone  surpassed  it  in  the  magnitude  of  this  commerce. 
In  the  value  and  amount  of  cloth  traffic  it  had  no  rival  in 
ihe  West  of  England.    Ab  the- point  from  which  the  souUi- 
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western  highways  radiated  it  was  the  most  cooTenient  centre 
of  county  government,  and  whilst  access  to  London  was 
beset  with  difficulty  and  heavy  cost,  the  county  magnates, 
like  Uieir  ecclesiastical  predecessors,  resorted  to  the  county 
metropolis  for  purposes  of  business  and  social  pleasures. 
The  house  of  the  Blackfriars  in  Exeter  was  one  of  the  least 
of  the  ecclesiastical  acquisitions  of  the  favoured  family  of 
Kussell,  and  under  the  name  of  Bedford  House  it  became 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the 
City's  liistory.  Chief  among  these  events  was  the  birth  of 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  baptized  at  the 
Cathedral  on  the  21st  July,  1644.  Bedford  House  was 
demolished  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  gave  place  to  a 
crescent  of  brick  houses  called  Bedford  Crescent.  Later 
still  another  semi-circle  was  added,  and  Bedford  Crescent 
became  Bedford  Circus,  the  ground  rents  of  which  are  still 
paid  to  the  Buko.  The  Colletous  had  a  mansion  in  Fore 
Street,  still  exhibiting  armorial  traces  of  their  residence. 
The  Carys  of  Cockiugton  had  a  residence  in  Paul  Street. 
The  Giffards  had  a  "Crete  House"  in  St.  Martia's  Lane. 
Courtenay  House  in  the  Cathedral  Close  is  now  worthily 
occupied  by  the  Library  and  rooms  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Institution.  These  and  others  of  similar  origin  hare  either 
been  completely  obliterated,  or  so  transformed  as  to  have 
lost  all  their  distinctive  features  as  private  residences.  But 
Bampfylde  House  is  distinguished  amongst  its  compeers  by 
the  retention  of  these  features  with  so  little  alteration  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  picturing  the  mansion  as  it  existed 
when  the  ancient  race,  whose  surname  it  bears,  maintained 
hospitable  state  within  its  walls.  The  other  civic  resi- 
dences of  the  county  families  have  long  since  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  but  Bampfylde  House  remains  to  this 
day  the  property  of  Baron  Poltimore,  and  was  occupied  by 
his  lordship's  great  aunt,  Miss  Georgina  Sophia  Bampfylde^ 
until  her  decease  in  August,  1814. 

The  building  is  unmistakably  Elizabethan  in  plan  and  in 
style.  It  stands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  within 
the  East  Gate  of  the  City,  in  Kaden  Lane,  a  carriage 
thoroughfare  only  14  feet  wide,  and  now  called  Bampfylde 
Street.  The  Garden,  now  covered  with  stabling,  abutted  on 
the  City  walls.  A  gateway  in  Raden  Lane  leads  into  a 
small  quadrangular  paved  court,  one  side  of  which  fronts 
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the  street,  whilst  the  other  three  are  enclosed  -  by  t^  build- 
ing. The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  had  no  windows  or 
other  openings  facing  the  highway,  their  light  being  derived 
from  three  large  mullioued  windows,  each  occupying  nearly 
an  entire  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Thus,  when  the  entrance 
to  the  court  was  closed,  the  inmates  were  secure  from  night 
marauders  or  civil  broils.  They  might  eren  hold  out  for  a 
time  after  the  City  gates  bad  yielded  to  the  suddeu  incur- 
sion  of  an  enemy.  One  such  proof  of  security  was  afforded 
by  Bampfylde  House  so  recently  as  the  19th  July,  1769, 
during  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Warwick  Bampfylde, 
when  the  Buke  of  Bedford,  the  newly-appoiuted  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  DeTOnshire,  as  well  as  of  Exeter,  came  to  the 
Guildhall  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city.  His  Grace  had 
excited  the  popular  indignation  by  his  supposed  concurrence 
ill  au  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  giving  admission  to  the 
nlk  and  other  manufactures  of  France,  in  competition  with 
fabrics  in  which  the  citizens  were  largely  interested.  On  leav- 
ing the  Guildhall,  the  Duke  was  greeted  at  its  entrance  with 
the  hisses  and  tlireats  of  a  furious  mob.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mayor  and  his  officers  he  was  conducted  to  the 
safe  shelter  of  Bampfylde  House.  His  passage  from  thence 
to  the  neighbouring  castle  was  attended  by  freah  insult,  but 
he  afterwards  managed  to  reach  the  Cathedral  in  his  coach. 
Here  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  waited  to  receive  him  with  the 
customary  honours.  But  tliere  also  the  incensed  rabble 
were  waiting  to  give  him  a  reception  of  a  different  sort. 
His  alighting  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rush,  in  which  the 
attendants  of  the  Buke  were  borne  down,  and  the  Cathedral 
dignitaries  received  rough  usage.  With  great  difficulty  the 
Buke  reached  the  choir  without  personal  injury,  and  finally 
passed  by  a  back  way  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  to  wait  tiU 
night,  when  the  popular  fury  had  somewhat  abated. 

In  one  comer  of  the  quadrangle  of  Bampfylde  House 
stands  a  curious  water  tank,  cast  in  lead  of  great  thickness, 
and  looking  as  if  it  had  never  been  deUvered  over  to  the 
destructive  hands  of  a  repairing  plumber.  Its  sides  and 
front  are  divided  into  rectangul^  panels,  the  dividing  lines 
being  in  relief.  The  front  side  bears  the  letters  Sb  C.W.B. 
[Sir  Coplestone  Warwick  Bampfylde],  and  the  date  1724, 
surmounted  by  a  representation  of  a  fat  stag  pursued  by 
three  hounds  and  a  huntsman  on   foot,  bearing  a  spear. 
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Fortunately  for  the  stag,  the  dogs  and  man  are  equally  well 
&Toured. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  an  open  porch^ 
supported  by  moulded  oaken  columns  at  its  angles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  roofed  closet  or  muuiment  room,  its  orerhang- 
ing  windows  supported  by  carved  brackets,  after  a  fashion 
common  in  old  Manor  houses.  The  angle  posts  supporting 
the  superstructure  are  enriched  with  lions  heads,  of  Eliza- 
bethan character,  carved  in  relief,  and  connected  by  a  carved 
frieze  on  the  two  external  sides.  The  centre  of  each  side  is 
occupied  by  a  shield,  that  in  the  front  bearing  Bampfylde 
impaled  with  ClifUm  (Sa.  sem^e  of  ciuquefoila,  a  lion  ramp, 
arg.).  The  other  bears  Bampfylde  only  (or.  on  a  bend  gules 
three  mullets  arg.). 

The  construction  of  this  porch  was  apparently  au  after- 
thought, for  it  overlaps  and  partially  obscures  one  of  the 
upper  mullioned  windows  overlooking  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  quadrangle.  The  carving  and  details,  however, 
correspond  in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
porch  opens  into  the  hall,  an  apartment  of  comparatively 
ample  proportions,  having  in  the  upper  panes  of  its 
6-light  mullioned  window  the  six  coloured  glass  armorials 
of  which  an  illustration  accompanies  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby's 
memoir  on  The  Herddry  of  Exeter}  On  the  side  of  the  hall, 
opposite  the  window,  formerly  stood  a  handsome  chimney- 
piece,  occupying  the  entire  height  of  the  apartment  This 
very  remarkable  piece  of  workmanship  was  placed  here  by 
Sir  Coplestone  Bampfylde,  second  baronet,  soon  after  the 
restoration,  but  was  removed  by  the  late  Lord  Poltimore  to 
his  country  mansion  near  Exeter.  An  equestrian  figure  of 
King  Charles  I.  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  centre. 
Peace  and  Plenty  stand  personified  on  either  side,  white  a 
Cavalier  and  a  Puritan  occupy  the  pilasters  at  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  composition. 

Underneath  the  Hall  is  a  large  cellar  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, with  a  plain  brick  groining  springing  from  a  square 
brick  pier  (1  foot  11  inches  on  face),  having  a  plain  red 
sandstone  base  and  chamfered  stone  abacus  5  inches  deep. 
External  access  to  this  cellar  is  gained  through  an  opening  in 
the  paved  court  of  the  quadrangle  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
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The  cellar  is  no  doubt  origioal  work,  but  it  has  been  divided 
into  compartments  at  a  later  date. 

From  one  comer  of  tbe  Hall  the  principal  staircase  ascends 
by  &  broad  and  easy  flight.  An  oaken  newel,  5^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  perhaps  the  side  panelling,  are  the  only  original 
parts  now  remaining.  For  the  domestics  there  was  a  nar- 
rower winding  stair  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  stairs  ii&ve  been  remored,  but  an  octagonal  oaken 
newel,  of  the  original  work,  4  inches  in  diameter,  still  re- 
mains. On  the  first  landing  of  the  principal  staircase  a  door 
surmounted  by  a  shield,  bearing  Bamp/ylde  and  Clijlon 
impaled,  gives  access  to  a  truly  noble  apartment.  Its  walla 
are  hned  throughout  with  rich  panelling,  extending  from  the 
floor  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling,  and  divided  into  com- 
partments by  shallow  fluted  pilasters,  of  Ionic  character, 
resting  on  panelled  and  carved  pedestals,  2  feet  4  inches  high. 
Above  the  pilasters  are  brackets  of  graceful  form,  each 
bearing  a  mask  in  bold  relief  and  of  most  spirited  design. 
Between  the  brackets,  and  ranging  with  them  in  height,  is  a 
series  of  carved  panels,  consistent  with  each  other  in  cba- 
racter,  but  freely  varying  in  design.  A  narrow  carved  panel 
serves  as  a  skirting,  and  between  these  bands  the  panelling 
is  plainly  moulded.  The  brackets  are  surmoantod  by  a 
wooden  cornice  of  bold  projection,  having  small  moulded 
brackets  at  frequent  intervahi.  Over  all  comes  the  plaster 
frieze,  which,  if  not  originally  of  rude  and  coarse  design,  has 
certainly  been  disfigured  by  repeated  coats  of  whitewash. 
It  represents  the  human  figure  with  its  extremities  terminat- 
ing in  foliage  repeated  all  round  the  room.  Being  at  a  safe 
height  from  the  street,  this  apartment  has  three  external 
windows,  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  room  being  recessed  in  a 
deep  bay,  projecting  oriel-wise  over  Raden  Lane.  The  longer 
'external  side  is  lighted  by  the  two  other  windows,  between 
which  stands  the  richly-decorated  mnntelpiece  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  shield  of  eight  qnarterings,* 
once  brilliant  with  tinctures  and  metals,  is  now  overlaid  by 
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the  repeated  coats  of  plain  stone  colour  oil  painty  which  dis- 
figure all  the  oak  panelling  and  other  adomments  of  this 
and  the  other  apartments  of  the  house.  But  the  rich  orna- 
mentation of  the  principal  room  culminates  in  its  elaborate 
ceiling — afineexampleofthedesigner'stasteandthemodeller's 
skill.  The  two  other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  only  partially 
panelled,  while  their  ceilings,  though  decorated  in  the  some 
atyle,  are  less  elaborated.  One  of  these  rooms  has  a  pro- 
jecting oriel  corresponding  with  that  just  mentioned.  The 
little  muniment  room  over  the  porch  retains  its  lining  of  oak 
panelling,  and  similar  framing  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

The  second,  or  topmost,  floor  contains  sereral  bedchambers, 
presenting  no  features  calling  for  special  notice.  The  roof 
has  been  more  than  once  renewed,  but  retains  its  originally 
bold  and  massive  form. 

Of  the  domestic  offices,  which  were  approached  by  a  door 
on  the  right  »ide  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  had  also  an 
external  access  from  Raden  Lane  through  a  courtyard,  few 
original  features  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  4-Iight 
window,  opening  into  the  quadrangle,  two  smaller  windows 
overlooking  a  narrow  side  passage,  another  lighting  the  back 
staircase  and  looking  into  the  courtyard  in  the  rear,  and  a 
large  gable  window  on  the  second  floor,  facing  in  the  same 
direction.' 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archseological  Insti- 
tute to  Exeter  last  year,  Mr.  Parker,  C.B.,  assigned  the  date 
ofthe  erection  ofBampfylde  House  to  the  year  1590.  Richard 
Bampfylde,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  died  in  1594,  and 
it  was  probably  commenced  in  his  lifetime,  but  completed  by 
his  son  and  heir,  Sir  Amias  Bampfylde,  who  was  knighted  in 
1603,  and  whose  arms,  impaled  with  those  of  Elizabeth 
(Clifton)  his  wife^  are  displayed  on  a  shield  over  the  door- 
way of  the  principal  room.  The  six  coats  of  arms  in  the 
coloured  glass  windows  of  the  hall  refer  only  to  this  knight's 
great  grandfather,  and  great  great  grandfather  and  their 
wives,  and  they  were  probably  transferred  or  repeated  from 
the  windows  of  an  older  town  residence  ofthe  family  on  the 
same  site.  There  is,  indeed,  some  ground  for  believing  that 
the  lords  of  the  Manor  of  Foltimore  (otherwise  Clist  Moys) 
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had  a  town  residence  here  at  an  even  eaiUer  date  than  the 
acquisition  of  that  Manor  by  the  Bampfyldes.  At  least  four 
generations  of  the  knightly  family  of  Poltimore  had  held  this 
Manor  when  Sir  Rich^  of  that  ilk,  having  no  issu^  granted 
it  to  Simon  Lord  Montacnte,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  William 
de  Fointingdon,  Canon  of  Exeter,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed, 
in  1296,  on  his  pupil  John  Baunfeld,  or  Bampfylde,  the  re- 
presentatire  of  an  already  well-established  County  family. 
Amongst  the  Exeter  archires  is  the  Will,  dated  1394,  of  John 
Soth  of  "  Northyetestrete  "  (now  North  Street),  in  that  city, 
who  bequeathed  to  his  grandson,  John  Bolle,  the  house  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence  which  had  belonged  to  Richard  de 
Poltimore,  junior,  knight.  Like  most  of  the  numerous  parishes 
into  which  Exeter  is  divided,  St.  Lawrence  is  of  very  limited 
area,  so  that  the  house  referred  to  must  have  been  very  near, 
if  it  did  not  actually  form  part  of,  the  site  of  Bampfylde 
House  and  its  garden. 

During  the  six  centuries  which  intervened  between  the 
days  of  the  first  Bampfylde  who  held  the  manor  of 
Poltimore  and  the  time  of  the  present  Baron  Poltimore,  his 
heir  in  direct  male  succession,  this  ancient  race  had  been 
closely  connected  by  family  ties  with  the  West  of  England. 
A  glance  at  the  pedigree  appended  to  this  memoir  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  manifold  extent  of  these  alliances.* 
The  ante-Korman  name  of  Coplestone  of  Coplestone,  ap- 
pears more  than  once.  The  Bampfyldes  have  also  matched 
with  the  Carys  of  romantic  Clovelly,  with  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh,  Bassett  of  Heanton  Court,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taw ; 
with  Pole  of  Shute,  Drake  of  Buckland,  St.  Maur  of  North- 
Molten,  and  Eirkham  of  Blagdon  b;  Torbay.  These  were 
heiresses  of  Devonshire  blood,  and  many  of  them  brought, 
as  their  marriage  portions  or  by  inheritance,  fair  estates 
in  every  part  of  the  county.  From  Cornwall  a  Bampfylde 
won  a  Carew  of  Antony ;  from  SomerBct,  a  Clifton  of  Bar- 
rington,  a  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  and  a  Sydenham  of 
Brimptou.  Poltimore  is  distant  only  four  miles  from  the 
cast  gate  of  Exeter,  and  though  the  matrimonial  alliance 
of  the  Bampfyldes  include  no  names  of  strictly  Exeter  origin, 
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they  hare  for  ceoturiea  been  more  or  less  closely  associated 
iritift  the  history  of  the  city.  On  tweire  different  ocoasions, 
between  the  years  16S6  and  1807.  five  of  its  members  were 
elected  to  represent  the  citizens  in  Parliament,  and  on  all 
these  occasions  the  hospitality  of  Bampfylde  House  wa^ 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand.  Thomas  Bampfylde,  youngest 
brother  of  the  first  baronet,  was  Recorder  of  Exeter  from- 
1654  to  1660,  and  of  him  it  is  stated  that  be  made  a 
voluntary  restitution  of  the  profits  of  the  office  for  the  time 
he  held  it  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  The  Kecorder'a  elder 
brother,  Sir  John  Bampfylde,  M.F.  for  Fenryn,  had  been 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  in  1641,  but  he  subsequently 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and,  in  1645,  when 
Fairfax  arranged  his  forces,  along  the  line  of  the  Clist  for 
the  reduction  of  Exeter,  Sir  John  gave  up  his  seat  at  Polti- 
more  on  that  river  as  a  garrison.  Here,  in  the  following 
year,  the  Commissioners  for  the  citizens  on  the  one  part  and 
the  army  on  the  other  met  to  arrange  the  Articles  under 
which  the  Parliamentary  forces  occupied  Exeter  on  the  13th 
April,  1646.  Sir  John's  eldest  son  and  heir,  Sir  Cople- 
Btone  Bampfylde,  one  of  Prince's  "  Worthies,"  was  a 
Royalist,  and  on  his  presentation  of  a  Petition  of  Right  on 
behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  Devon  and  Exeter,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Kump  Parliament  to  the  Tower.  On  his 
release,  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  he  was  rewarded  by 
election  to  the  county  shrievalty,  an  office  which  he  upheld 
with  more  than  usual  splendour.  In  1675,  when  Monk, 
who  had  reached  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
came  into  his  native  county  to  organize  the  militia.  Sir 
Ooplestone  Bampfylde  was  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  Devon 
who  tendered  his  services  to  the  astute  general.  Again, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  then  aged  Sir 
Ooplestone  wns  one  of  the  first  to  testify  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  the  Protestant  deliverer,  by  sending  his  con^. 
gratulations  through  his  sou.  Colonel  Hugh  Bampfylde. 

Passing  by  such  of  the  rich  materials  of  family  romance 
in  the  history  of  the  Bampfyldes  as  have  no  special  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion, 
that  since  the  decease  of  Miss  Georgina  Sophia  Bampfylde, 
in  1814,  their  town  house  has  been  let  to  a  succession  of 
tenants.  It  was  for  some  years  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Devon  County  Club,  founded  in  August,  1816,  "  for  the 
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Propagation  of  the  Principles  of  tbe  British  Constitution 
and  the  maintenance  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."  The 
Duko  of  Bedford  was  tlie  president,  aTid  among  the  stewards 
figured  tbe  names  of  Fortescue,  Chichester,  Bampfylde,  and 
other  leading  Whigs  of  Devonshire.  Here,  in  August, 
1821,  the  late  Reverend  John  Pike  Jones,  of  North  Bovey, 
an  ardent  politician  and  antiquary,  was  presented  with  % 
silver  salver  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Ebrington,  whoso  elec- 
tions for  the  shire  he  had  eloquently  promoted.  Afbcr  the 
dissolution  of  the  club,  Bampfylde  House  was  for  some 
time  tenanted  by  a  keeper  of  billiard-tables,  but  it  has  since 
been  devoted  to  professional  offices.  As  a  member  of  the 
firm  which  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  in  this  way  the 
town  mansion  of  the  Bampfyldes,  the  writer  of  the  present 
memoir  enjoys  the  half-yearly  privilege  of  tendering  to  the 
worthy  steward  the  rent  which  his  lord  is  now  pleased  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  other  suit  and  service  at  the  Courts  of  his 
manor  of  Poltimore. 
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THE  ANNECY  ATHLETE. 

fly  C.  W.  KISO,  M.A. 

A  BBONZE  statuette  lias  lately  been  brouglit  to  London, 
aud  ofiFered  for  sale  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
which,  both  from  its  own  extraordinary  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  the  singular  circumstances  of  its  concealment  and 
discovery,  may  be  considered  the  most  important  specimen 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  National  Collection  has  ever 
had  the  chance  of  being  enriched. 

For  its  description  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  an  accomplished  critic  writiug  in  the  Pali  Mall 
Gazette,  who,  after  mentioning  tlie  want  of  any  single  speci- 
men in  the  Bronze  Room  to  imnge  forth  the  beauty  of  actual 
manhood,  thus  continues  : — "  A  bronze  statuette  has  lately 
been  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  this  type  of  evenly-developed  manhood  is  kept,  and 
perfected.  The  figure  is  nearly  24  in.  in  height,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  designed  as  the  figure  of  an  athlete. 
Critical  authority  has  assigned  the  work  to  the  best  period 
of  Greek  art  in  bronze  ;  and  from  the  dignity  of  treatment, 
wherein  we  find  combined  the  two  noblest  artistic  quali- 
ties of  possible  energy  and  actual  repose,  not  less  than 
in  the  beauty  and  stability  of  the  workmanship,  there  is 
enough  to  warrant  this  judgment.  The  action  of  the  limbs 
is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  poise  of  the  body  has  been  so 
contrived  as  to  secure  a  perfect  balance  of  the  difTerent  parts. 
In  the  left  foot,  slightly  drawn  back  and  slightly  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  in  the  right  arm,  thrown  forward  from  the 
elbow,  with  the  fingers  separated  and  held  as  in  momentary 
inaction,  there  is  the  finest  suggestion  of  living  and  moving 
life.  The  head  is  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder ;  the 
left  arm,  in  the  hand  of  which  there  remains  the  fragment 
of,  possibly,  a  pa]ra-branch,  is  drawn  upwards,  and  bent  at 
the  elbow,  as  if  to  support  the  object  held.  A  beautiful 
movement  in  the  outUne  of  the  figure  is  brought  about  b^ 
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throwiDg  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  tUe  right  leg,  which 
is  set  firmly  and  imaged  with  exquisite  grace  and  strength. 
In  the  body  itself  the  modelling  is  massive,  the  tine  develop- 
ment being  especially  ohseiTable  in  the  lower  muficles  upon 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  fiut  the  anatomy,  though  well 
marked,  is  not  unduly  elaborated  so  as  to  disturb  the  con- 
trolling impression  of  calm  and  stillness.  If  the  work  is 
considered  in  its  rarious  parts,  we  think  the  left  arm  and 
the  modelling  of  the  throat  its  least  satisfactory  features. 
The  strongest  workmanship  has  been  giren  to  the  legs  and 
the  body  ;  and  in  the  former,  especially,  the  delicate  beauty 
of  line,  fit  for  power  and  equally  true  for  grace,  is  de- 
lightfully rendered.  In  its  general  influence  the  figure  is 
full  of  dignity.  It  possesses,  like  every  work  of  high  art, 
and  more  notably  of  Greek  art,  the  spirit  of  patient  beauty, 
which  seeks  no  praise,  being  secure  of  its  own  perfection. 
And  being  a  work  of  art,  the  life  it  images  and  imitates  is 
not  the  life  of  the  actual  world.  About  the  well-fashioned 
limbs  there  is  no  sense  of  present  activity,  for  above  the 
qualities  that  betoken  energy  and  eager  life  there  is  the 
stronger  quality  of  motioideas  repose.  It  is  perhaps  in 
this  sense  of  dignified  stillness,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  the  work  shows  its  high  origin,  and  proves  its  noble 
lineage  as  an  achievement  of  art." 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  object  remaining  in 
the  hand  of  the  figure  is  the  stem  of  a  palm-branch,  when 
we  compare  the  statuette  with  representations  of  the  same 
nature  so  common  in  ancient  gems.  On  these,  wherever 
the  athlete  is  represented  in  repose  he  stands  in  just  this 
attitude,  holding  under  one  arm  the  discus  nith  which  he 
has  gained  the  palm  displayed  in  his  other  band  ;  and  in 
Roman  times  (when  such  amusements  had  lost  all  interest 
for  the  public  mind)  the  successful  actor  appears  in  the 
same  pose,  -but  with  mask  instead  of  discus  in  his  hand. 
Or,  again,  the  victorious  discobolus  caiiies,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  palm,  the  "  reed  "  used  in  measuring 
the  length  of  the  throws.  Another  attitude  of  repose  is 
that  of  the  athlete  raising  to  his  hps  the  bowl  that  refreshed 
him  after  his  ezertioDB :  this  idea  of  the  gymnasium  held 
its  ground  longer  than  any  other,  and  being  adopted  by  the 
Romans  as  typical  of  the  chief  occupation  of  the  spring- 
time of  life^  actually  found  place  on  their  medals  as  sym- 
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boHcal  of  JuvEHTAS.  Another  attitude  of  the  same  nature, 
and  the  special  favouiite  of  the  Greek  engiavers,  was  the 
same  jouth  bearing  on  one  shoulder  tlie  great  metal  hoop, 
irockus,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the  hooked  rod  used  for 
trundling  it :  an  exercise  that  seems  to  hare  formed  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  training  for  the  games.  When  the 
athlete  is  represented  in  a  state  of  action — he  is  breaking  up 
the  ground  with  a  mattock  ;  leaping  over  a  mark  with  heavy 
weights  in  his  hands  ;  or  actually  throwing  the  discua,  with 
all  the  muscles  of  his  body  at  their  utmost  degree  of  tension. 

That  tlie  statuette  before  us  belongs  to  a  Greek  school 
(probably  not  much  later  than  Lysippus),  a  fact  admitted 
without  question  by  the  acute  critic  above  quoted,  and 
which  forced  itself  upon  my  own  mind  at  the  first  view,  has 
been  fiilly  admitted  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  sculptors, 
who  carefully  examined  the  work  at  my  request ;  for  I  was 
anxious  to  have  my  own  judgment  confirmed  by  another's 
founded  on  practice  and  experience.  The  same  high  authority 
particularly  notices  the  fact  of  its  "  being  the  best  preserred 
Greek  bronze  he  had  ever  seen."  And,  certainly,  this  most 
rare  of  peculiarities  is  to  the  lorer  of  the  Beautiful,  not  one 
of  the  least  of  its  merits.  I  know  of  no  other  bronze  that 
still  retains  the  same  polish  and  colour  that  so  charmed  the 
eye  of  ancient  connoisseurs :  for  the  peculiar  and  rich  tint 
which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  efiect  of  the  lines  of  the  body, 
has  only  in  few  places  given  way  to  the  verdigris  that  for  the 
most  part  throws  an  obscuring  veil  over  antique  works  in 
bronze.  This  extraordinary  preservation  is  due  to  the 
singular  measures  taken  by  its  last  ancient  possessor  for  its 
security ;  and  these  are  best  told  in  the  very  words  of  the 
intelligent  archaeologist,  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
assisting  at  its  disinterment. 

"  We  receive  from  M.  L.  Revon,  Director  of  the  Museum  at 
Annecy,  the  following  details  respecting  a  very  important 
discovery  which  has  just  taken  place  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital  of  Upper  Savoy, — 

'  In  the  outskirts  of  Annecy,  towards  the  north,  stretches 
the  plain  of  Ferns,  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  station  Bautus. 
For  a  long  time  past  the  excavations  there  have  brought 
to  light  Koman  aaUquities — statuettes,  coins,  inscriptions, 
pottery.  The  most  interesting  articles  have  been  either  pre- 
sented or  sold  to  the  Mtmicipal  Museum.    Especially  this 
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Inatitutioa  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  hoard  discovered  in 
March,  1866,  and  consisting  of  10,700  coins,  piled  up  in  two 
vases  of  copper  tinned.  The  Third  Brass  constitutes  the 
majority  of  these  pieces,  of  which  the  series  extends  from 
Caracalla  down  to  Frobus,  and  amongst  which,  chiefly  con' 
spicuous,  are  the  coins  of  Qatlienus,  Yictorinus,  Tetricus 
(father  and  son),  and  Claudius. 

'Another  treasure  of  much  greater  importance  has  just  been 
discorered  in  the  same  field,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance 
from  the  town.  At  the  request  of  the  Florimontaine  Club, 
the  owner  of  the  ground  undertook  a  regular  excavation  for 
the  benefit  of  his  garden,  and,  as  he  said,  for  that  of  the 
Museum  also,  to  which  be  was  to  sell  all  he  could  find. 
Since  the  beginning  of  November,  I  was  present  three  times 
a  (lay  at  the  diggings,  the  results  of  which  at  first  were  of  but 
trifling  interest.  But  on  the  16th  I  beheld  the  workmen  extract 
out  of  a  mere  hollow  place  formed  in  the  ground,  and  some 
35  or  40  centimetres  deep  [14  to  16  inches]  a  deposit  which 
was  covered  with  a  tegula  [large  flat  tile].  It  consisted  of 
three  heads  in  bronze,  a  large  statuette,  a  colossal  foot ;  the 
foot  was  thrust  into  the  cavity  of  one  of  the  heads ;  the 
statuette  into  another ;  and  the  whole  appeared  to  hare  been 
purposely  packed  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 

'  The  little  statue  is  the  important  piece.  It  is  60  centi- 
metres high  [24  inches],  and  represents  a  young  man,  nude, 
his  right  arm  bent  back  upon  his  chest,  and  holding  in  the 
left  hand  an  object,  in  which  some  discover  a  palm,  others 
the  remains  of  a  caduceus.  The  right  foot  is  lost' — perhaps  it 
has  remained  fixed  to  the  pedestal,  when  the  person  who  buried 
it,  in  his  hurry,  to'i-e  from  it  the  figure,  which  is  separated 
into  three  portions.  I'his  figure  (which  is  attributed  to 
some  Greek  artist  of  Hadrian's  time)  is  distinguished  by 
charming  gracefulness,  by  the  high  finish  of  the  modelling, 
and  by  an  attitude  that  is  supple  and  easy  in  the  highest 
degree.  According  to  some  archffiologists  it  represents  a 
young  athlete,  who  has  gained  the  prize :  others,  as  M.  Gosse 
and  the  Marquis  Campana,  see  in  it  rather  a  Hermes 
Agoraios. 

^  A  liiinilij*  ooincidtnca  in  tmtj  pv-  luTiog  bean  flirt  divMted  of  bii  wiii|{< 

UcoUrit  olbr«d  tn  Uiat  pretturt  thing  wd  lMt(irliIah  vera  loitUong  with  thatr 

in  ths  Townley  GaUeir,  tha  Ca[dd  bend-  pUnUi).  at  Cutel  di  Quldo,  tiralva  milea 

ing  hi*  bow,  which  ia  of  audi;  ths  aama  from  Borne,  auppoaed  ute  of  tha  anolent 

dinwMioDa,  thoo^  in  mathle,  and  waa  Laiinm. — IVoiiMfor. 
tonnd (1T76) annuned  into  an amphota,  ,,  „,       ,,  CoOQIC 
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*  The  three  heads,  as  they  bear  on  the  necks  traces  of  a 
forcible  mutilation,  must  have  belonged  to  busts,  or  rather  to 
complete  statues ;  a  fact  -which  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  Uie  colossal  foot ;  by  the  discovery  of  another  foot  in  the 
same  place  in  1760  ;  and  by  the  finding  of  a  hand,  adorned 
■With  a  ring,'  quite  defoced  with  a  hammer  {toute  marteUe) : 
this  last  was  dug  up  in  an  adjoining  field  in  August,  1867. 
In  one  of  the  heads  we  thought  we  recognised  a  Hadrian. 
A  more  minute  examination,  however,  and  the  study  of  the 
magnificent  work  published  upon  the  old  Campana  Collection, 
have  enabled  us  to  recognise  in  it  the  regular  profile,  high  fore- 
head, and  beautiful  curling  hair  of  Antoninus  Fins.  As  to  the 
other  two  heads  (one  of  which  is  one-third  larger  than  life- 
size),  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  attribution  for  them.  M.  Gosae 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  proconsuls,  and  not  emperors.* 
They  have,  like  the  first,  the  eyes  empty,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  plates  of  enamel,  which  represented  the  whites 
and  the  pupils  of  that  organ.  A  short  beard,  with  harsh 
outlines,  hair  &lling  in  straight  strips  upon  the  low  forehead, 
give  them,  what  with  the  empty  and  ghastly  eyes,  an  expres- 
sion rather  disagreeable  than  pleasing. 

'  After  the  discovery  of  these  bronzes,  the  owner  of  the  field 
made  a  formal  promise  before  the  delegates  of  this  Town,  of 
the  Museum,  and  of  the  Florimontaine  Club,  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Annecy  Museum  in  the  offers  of  purchase,  and 
to  let  nothing  go  Out  of  his  bouse  before  we  had  been  con- 
sulted. But  one  fine  day,  whilst  we,  confiding  in  the  faith  of 
this  promise,  were  preparing  to  ask  for  a  special  grant  from 
the  Municipal  Council,  which  is  ever  actuated  by  an  en- 
lightened zeal  for  the  interests  of  our  Museum  ;  and  whilst 
many  of  the  citizens  were  already  setting  on  foot  a  general 
subscription  for  this  purpose,  we  learnt  that  the  treasure  had 
just  been  sold  to  an  antiquary  from  Geneva,  who  in  his  turn 
makes  it  over  to  a  wealthy  collector  at  Paris. 

'  As  a  poor  compensation  the  Museum  has  been  able  to  buy 
from  the  workmen  the  most  part  of  the  things  found  in  the 
*^iggiQg8,  which  were  carried  on  up  to  the  end  of  December. 
The  excavations  have  brought  to  light  many  fragments  of 

'  ThB  BUtueof  u  emperor  regulirly         ■  No  numUmaUrtoan  doubt  their  being 
w»ni  nn  the  ring.fingBr  a  iignat  Bngnvad      both  meuit   for  UodiMi) :   the  ttaa  ia 
-'--■,  mu-kiiiBhiihigbwldigiiitv,      Identiod  uith  Uuton  hliMrlr  medik.— 
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pottery  in  terra  cotta  and  Samian  Trare,  tiles,  and  bricks ;  a 
large  quantity  of  weights  in  red  clay,  in  the  sbape  of  four- 
aided  truncated  pyramids,  pierced  through  near  the  top, 
supposed  to  be  counterpoises  for  weavers'  looms.  Also  many 
iron  articles,  such  as  a  small  hoe,  a  chisel,  heaps  of  caila, 
iron  work  for  gates  and  palisades.  Amongst  the  other 
articles  to  be  remarked  are,  a  bone  flute  with  two  holes,  a 
little  disk  resembling  the  spindle-whorls  of  the  lake-dwellings, 
an  enormous  weight  in  sandstone,  stone  pestles,  and  a  mortar, 
a  rubber  for  grinding  paints,  millstones  in  basalt -or  lava  for 
handmills,  the  upper  part  of  a  small  pilaster  in  white  mable, 
having  its  capital  decorated  with  palm  leaves ;  tusks  of  the 
bear,  the  wild  boar,  the  pig,  and  of  ruminant  animals.  Some 
dozen  coins  presenting  the  types  of  Augustus,  Vespasian, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Faustina,  M.  Aurelius,  Constantine. 
To  close  this  list,  the  following  are  the  potters'  names  that 
I  hare  been  able  to  collect  upon  the  bottoms  of  vases  in 
black  and  Samian  ware : — aobnob  vs. — btbdoni  or. — oaits 

—OF      .    OABAN — CATAHIM — 0ATVLLV8    t — COTILLM —  .... 

rso — HABniTa  (five  times). — he  feo— iiEBavs  bit — p — pi— - 

PBI80V8     MO.     8KOTHDY8 — T1TV8—    .    .     .     V8I— OF     .    VIBIL 

[Louii  Revon)! 

The  bronzes  of  which  M.  Revon  speaks  hare  luckily  fallen 
into  good  hands.  They  now  belong  to  M.  Auguste  Parent, 
whose  collection  of  antiquities  is  already  very  important,  and 
gives  a  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  person 
who  formed  it.  M.  Parent,  in  fact,  no  longer  conceals  the 
design  he  has  formed  of  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  special 
public  museum :  we  believe  we  can  now  make  this  announce- 
ment without  any  indiscretion.  The  llerue  cannot  too 
highly  approve  of  such  a  design.  The  statuette  (which  we 
have  seen)  surpasses  in  beauty  all  that  one  can  imagine.*  We 
shall  have  occasion  soon  to  speak  again  of  the  creation  of  the 
Parent  Museum. 

"  Nosdtur  ex  sociis  "  must  hare  been  the  sole  grounds  for 
M.  Rsvon's  assigning  the  statuette  to  "a  Greek  artist  of 
tiie  times  of  Hadrian,"  and  the  same  maxim  seems  to  have 
induced  others  (who  from  their  more  favourable  opportunities 
ought  to  have  known  better)  to  pronounce  a  similarly  incon- 
siderate opinion,  when  the  athlete  was  first  offered  to  the 

0-."— Bam*  Ardifcloaiaaa.  Jin. 
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ex  officio  Tmstees  of  the  British  Museum.  But  a  very  slight 
acquaiutaace  with  the  history  of  sculpture  suffices  to  conrince 
U3  that  eren  a  century  earlier  than  Hadrian,  a  bronze  like 
this  could  not  have  been  produced.  And  this  refers  merely 
to  technical  considerations — ^the  fine  quality  of  the  metal,  and 
the  wonderful  nicety  of  its  manipulation.  Many  allusions  of 
Pliny's  in  bis  chapters  upon  Bronze  tend  to  imply  this  fact ; 
but  one  passE^e  in  particular  is  altogether  conclusive. 
"  That  statue  (the  colossus  of  Nero)  was  a  striking  proof 
that  the  art  of  casting  bronze  was  utterly  lost ; "  since  both 
Nero  was  ready  to  furnish  any  amount  required  of  gold  and 
silver  [for  mixing  with  the  copper  to  improve  its  colour,  as  in 
the  celebrated  Coreathean  Brass,]  and  Zenodorus  was  held 
inferior  to  none  of  the  ancient  artists  in  his  knowledge  of 
modelling  and  of  chasing  in  relief.  During  the  time  he  was 
engaged  in  making  the  statue  [colossal  Mercury]  for  the 
Arvemi,  when  Dubius  Avitus  was  governor  of  that  province, 
there  were  two  cups  chased  by  the  hand  of  Calamis  (a  pre- 
.sent,  much  prized,  from  Germanicus  Ciesai'  to  Caasius 
Silanus,  Avitus's  uncle,  and  his  own  tutor),  which  Zenodorus 
copied. in  such  a  way  that  there  was  hardly  any  perceptible 
difierence  in  the  workmanship.  The  greater  Uie  excellence 
of  Zenodorus  in  art,  the  more  deplorable  the  decay  of  bronze 
casting  {oris  oblUeralio.)"  And  these  remarks  of  the  old 
Roman  connoisseur  upon  the  marked  difference  between  the 
old  Grecian  metal,  and  that  employed  by  the  statuaries  of 
the  Caesars,  is  clearly  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  the 
athlete  vrith  the  heads  in  whose  company  it  was  found. 
And  yet  these  heads  belong  to  the  very  period  when  Boman 
art  had  reached  its  highest  excellence — the  great  Benaiasance, 
80  to  speak,  brought  about  by  Hadrian's  matchless  taste,  and 
liberal  encouragement  of  the  genius  yet  smouldering  in  ihe 
Grecian  breast — a  revival  that  produced  works  in  marble  (as 
the  Lateran  Antinous  proves)  equal,  perhaps  superior,  in  ex- 
pression to  anything  done  before.  And  yet  the  two  beads  of 
this  Emperor  from  the  same  hiding-place  (one  of  them  of  the 
"heroic  size,"  and  evidently  belonging  to  a  statue  of  such 
importance  as  to  have  commanded  the  best  talent  of  the 
day),  to  say  nothing  of  the  stiffness  and  inelegance  of  the 
treatment,  declare  the  badness  of  their  metal  by  its  corroded 
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Borfur^  and  want  of  sbarpaess  in  tatung  the  impression  of 
the  mould. 

Another  opinion  has  been  expressed  (but  I  can  hardly 
believe  seriously)  that  this  entire  trouvaUle  of  bronzes  is  not 
only  of  one  and  the  same  date,  but  of  Gallo-Roman  manu- 
facture. Tb(»e  who  hold  this  opinion  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  change  it  were  they  to  compare  the  athlete  with 
the  indubitable  Oallo-Eoman  bronzes,  such  as  those  figured 
from  time  to  time  by  Dr.  Keller  in  the  '^Indicateur  d'AoU- 
quit^  SuiBses,"' — hideous  lares  and  penatei,  own  brothers  to 
those  BO  frequently  exhumed  on  Roman-British  sites  (but 
in  all  probability  of  Gallic  casting) :  or  again  to  measure 
its  drawing  and  spirit  with  the  most  important  existing 
Gallo-Koman  sculptures  in  stone,  as  Uie  Gallic  Chief  in  the 
Mus^  Calret,  Avignon ;  the  reliefs  on  the  arch  at  Orange ; 
or  the  great  statues  of  the  gods  at  the  Mus^e  des  Thermes ; 
or  if  one  wishes  to  learn  the  character  of  real  Gallo-Roman 
art  through  the  medium  of  its  most  numerous  productions, 
he  will  find  ample  illustration  in  the  terra-cotta^/^rmes  of  the 
Clermont  Museum  ;  or  in  the  subjects  embossed  on  the 
Samian  ware,  so  largely  exported  from  the  Grallic  potteries. 
In  all  these  remains  of  the  Gallo-Koman  school,  to  which 
these  critics  would  assign  a  statuette  whose  extraordinary 
merit  is  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  sculptor  we  possess, 
everything  betrays  not  only  an  absolute  inability  of  imitat- 
ing Nature,  but  even  of  copying  decently  any  pattern  chosen 
for  imitation.  The  same  objection  applies,  with  almost  equal 
force,  in  the  case  of  the  three  ImperiaJ  heads.  The  slightest 
consideration  might  have  shown  the  improbability  (not 
to  say  impossibility)  of  an  insignificant  little  town  like 
Bautus  possessing  either  artists  or  founderies  capable  of 
turning  out  colossal  statues  in  bronze.  How  much  more 
natural  to  suppose  them  executed  at  the  capital,  to  the 
order  of  some  exuberantly  loyal  prefect,  and  forwarded 
from  thence  to  their  destination — the  means  of  transport 
being  as  easy  then  all  over  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  at 
any  later  time  before  nulroads  were  known.  Statues  of 
this  nature  are  of  small  comparative  weight,  and  easy  of 
conveyance.  And  those  of  one  of  the  Emperors  in  question 
were  at  that  very  time  being  multiplied  at  a  rate  that  baffles 
calculation,  for  Fausanias  saw  the  precincts  of  the  Olympium 
(half-a-mile  in  drcnit)  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian  alone 
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—each  one  of  the  numerous  colonies  of  Athens  having  erected 
one  there  at  its  own  expensa  That  the  manufacture  of 
bronze  statues  formed  a  great  branch  of  industry  at  Rome 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  some  allusions  of  Martial,  who 
compares  a  deafening  din  to  that  made  in  putting  together 
the  parts  of  an  equestrian  statue  : — 

"  CauBidioum  medio  cum  faber  aptat  eqao  j  —  —  " 

erected  to  some  eminent  barrister  by  his  grateful  clients ; 
for  the  ancients  presented  a  man  with  his  own  statue,  where 
we  should  with  a  piece  of  plate.  And  in  another  epigram 
the  poet  enumerates,  amongst  the  various  noises  that  banish 
sleep  from  Eome.  the  perpetual  ringing  of  the  statuary's 
hammer : — 

"  Ludima^stri  maue,  nocte  pistores,  jGruionim  marcoli  die  toto." 

And  to  sum  up  all,  these  three  Imperial  heads  are  neither 
better  nor  worse,  as  to  design  and  workmanship,  than  those 
which  we  know  were  made  at  Rome  itsel£     Of  the  innumer- 
able array  of  the  latter,  no  more  than  two  have  escaped — 
"  The  Ootb,  the  Christian,  Time,  war,  flood,  and  fire ; " 

but  fortunately  these  two  exemplify  as  manysepantte  centuries 
of  Roman  art.  The  first  is  the  immense  head  of  Nero,  now 
standing  in  the  court  of  the  Senatorial  Palace  on  the  Capitol, 
and  popularly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  already  men- 
tion^ Colossus,  but  for  which  the  head  of  Apollo  had  been 
substituted  by  Vespasian,  "as  a  punishment  for  that  emperor's 
crimes."  The  other  is  the  well-known  equestrian  figure  of 
M.  Aurelius,  which  is  somewhat  above  life-size ;  and  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  same  Palace.  The  head  of  Nero  has 
nothing  about  it  so  striking  as  its  extreme  stiffness,  which  has 
all  the  character  of  Etruscan  work  ;  and  this  is  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  the  hair,  and  produces  there  the  same  dis- 
agreeable effect  that  M.  Kevon  censures  in  the  two  portraits 
of  Hadrian. 

Though  bronze  figures  continued  to  be  manufactured  (and 
more  numerously  than  ever)  both  in  Pliny's  age  and  for  two 
centuries  later,  yet  these  were  merely  religious  or  monu- 
mental, not  "  objects  of  high  art,"  but  aids  to  devotion,  and 
tutelary  symbols,  or  else  expressions  of  adulation,  or  per- 
sonal vanity.    With  these  the  mm  of  taste  did  not  concern 
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tliemBehes ;  some  of  tbeir  company  (like  our  owa  medisD- 
Talistfi)  admired  nothing  but  wbat  was  archaic  and  ugly : — 

"  Quid  BQulptuQi  infitbr^  qud  f osuni  duriua  eeset ;  ** 

after  the  rule  of  Horace's  model  collector,  Damasippus  ;  thcso 
admitted  nothing  into  their  cabinets  but  "Tyrrhena  sigills,"  tho 
stiff,  truly  Gothic.  Etruscan  bronzes,  still  extant  in  such  pro- 
digious numbers,  and  amply  bearing  out  Pliny's  assertion  of 
the  very  ancient  claim  of  Italy  to  the  practice  of  bronze- 
casting  in  the  existence  of  the  "  signa  Tuscanica  "  scattered 
nil  orer  the  world  ;  and  again  that  only  the  works  of  "  old 
Greek  "  statuaries  were  prized  by  the  yirtuosi  of  his  age, 
appears  from  a  remark  of  Pliny's,  when  describing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Corinthian  Brass, — a  metal  we  should  call  gold  of 
low  standard  {I.e.  3).  "  The  greater  part  of  them  [speaking  of 
amateurs]  seem  to  me  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge,  rather  than  to 
possess  any  deeper  understanding  in  the  matter  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  this  I  will  prove  in  a  few  words.  Corinth 
was  taken  in  the  3"^  year  of  the  ISS'*"  Olympiad,  that  is,  in 
the  658'*'  of  our  City,  whereas  those  eminent  sculptors,  all 
whose  statues  these  people  call  '  Corinthian,'  bad  come  to  an 
end  some  generations  before  :  on  which  account,  in  order  to 
convict  them,  we  will  give  the  dates  of  the  artists  further 

on The  only  Corinthian  articles,  therefore,  are  vessels, 

such  as  those  men  of  taste  employ  sometimes  for  table  service, 
and  sometimes  for  lamps  or  chamber-pots,  without  any 
consideration  of  refinement."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Uoman  amateurs  called  all  old  bronzes  that  were  not  in  tho 
archaic  Etruscan  style,  by  the  name  of  'Corinthian;'  just 
as  their  brethren  of  to-day  term  all  metal  work,  that  is  not 
Gothic,  '  Cinque  cento  Florentine,'  whether  made  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  or  France. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  so  noble  a  monument  of 
Hellenic  skill,  as  this  Annecy  bronze,  finding  its  way  into 
the  wilds  of  Helvetia ;  after  reading  Pliny's  short  chapter 
{I.  c.  8).  "  Very  many  people  are  so  enamoured  of  the  statues 
called  'Corinthian,'  that  they  carry  them  about  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  as  did  the  orator  Hortensius  with  the 
Sphinx  which  he  had  extorted  out  of  his  client  Verres  (on 
account  of  which  Cicero,  in  a  dispute,  when  he  declared  *  he 
did  not  understand  riddles,'  repUed  that  '  he  ought ;  for  be 
had  got  the  Sphinx  at  his  house  ).    The  Emperor  Nero  carried 
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about  with  Iiiai  the  Amazon  (about  which  we  shall  speak 
further  on) ;  and  a  little  before  him,  C.  Ceatius,  once  Consul, 
had  done  the  same,  and  which  he  kept  with  him  ever  during 
battle.'  The  tent  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  recorded  to  have 
been  supported  bj  statues  ;  out  of  which  number  a  couple 
have  been  dedicated  and  stand  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Mara  nitor ;  and  as  many  more  in  front  of  the  Regia.' 

But  the  most  famous  of  these  traTelling  companions,  from 
the  great  names  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  the  Hercules 
whose  history  is  related  in  one  of  the  most  interestiog  of  the 
many  curious  fugitive  poems  in  the  Sylrae  of  Statius  (IV. 
6).  This  Hercules,  styled  ''  Epitrapezios,"  from  being 
designed  to  stand  upon  a  dinner-table,  was  made  by  Lysippus 
for  Alexander  (the  royal  house  of  Macedon  traced  their  des- 
cent through  Caranus  up  to  the  demi-god) ;  and  followed  the 
hero  in  all  his  campaigns  through  Greece,  Persia,  and  India. 
Nay,  at  his  kst  banquet,  when  about  to  raise  to  hialipa  the 
poisoned  cup,  the  deity  warned  him  of  his  approaching  fato 
by  assuming  an  aspect  far  different  from  the  genial  one  he 
properly  wore,  and  bursting  into  a  cold  sweat  when  grasped 
hy  the  royal  hand  as  he  iuToked  the  god.  Next,  the  course 
of  heritance  not  recorded,  the  little  Hercules  figures  in 
the  same  capacity  upon  tlie  table  of  Hannibal ;  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  for  he  was  the  patron-god  of  Tyre ;  and,  under  tho 
name  of  Mel-earth,  that  of  her  colony  Carthage.  But  Statins 
will  have  it  that  the  Hellenic  deity  accompanied  the  African 
chie^  sorely  against  his  will,  when  he  ravaged  Italy  ;  but 
most  of  all,  when  he  gave  Saguntum  to  the  flames,  a  city 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  himself. 

The  third  owner  of  note  was  the  Dictator  Sylla,  over  whose 
riotous  banquets  the  god  was  forced  to  preside ;  and  finally 
he  catches  Uie  eye,  and  charms  the  soul  of  Statius,  amidst  the 
multifarious  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Novius  Vindex,  the 
acutest  connoisseur  ever  known  : — 

"  Quia  namque  oouliB  ceitaverit  unquam 
Vindicis,  artificum  reteres  agnoeoere  ductus, 
Et  noD  inBcriptU  Etuctorem  reddere  Bignia  1 " 

The  figure  which,  by  its  force  and  majesty,  so  impressed  tho 
poet's  mind : — 

"  Tantus  honos  open,  fineeque  infosa  por  nrctos  ,  .  .  Uajestas  I " 

*  Aproolof  ItaMsEiimaUportabUiUtiMtta,  L.OOQIc 
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vas  of  very  small  dimensions,  under  a  foot  in  height  as  it  sat. 
The  god,  to  suit  his  character  of  "  Epitrapezios,"  held  in  one 
hand  a  cup,  the  other  resting  on  his  club ;  the  Nemean  lion's 
hide  spread  orer  a  rock  furnished  his  seat.  Statius,  a  man 
of  the  most  refined  taste  (as  his  writings  everywhere  evince), 
justly  exclaims  in  admiration  at  the  sculptor's  versatility  of 
talent,  that  could  with  equal  success  model  ornaments  for  the 
dinner  table,  and  colossi  of  the  largest  size : — 

«  Qnjs  moduB  in  deztra,  quanta  eiperientia  dooU 
Artifiuis  curia,  pohter  geetamina  mensia 
Fingere,  et  ingentea  animo  veraare  coIobsob  1 " 

And  this  sohtary  record  enables  us  to  accept  Pliny's  other- 
wise preposterous  statemeut  that  Lysippus  "  had  executed  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  statues  with  his  own  hand  ; "  as 
was  proved  after  his  death  upon  the  opening  of  tho  money- 
box, into  which  he  bad  made  it  a  rule  to  drop  one  gold  piece 
out  of  the  payment  received  for  each  work.  No  doubt  this 
travelling  companion  of  Alexander  was  but  one  of  a  glorious 
company  of  miniature  deities  bespoken  by  Macedonian 
generals  and  nobles,  compelled  by  fashion  to  imitate  their 
great  leader  in  his  patronage  of  art.  And  as  a  pendant  to 
this  convivial  Hercules,  may  be  introduced  another,  of  about 
the  same  dimensions,  and  well  deserving,  from  its  perfect 
workmanship,  and  striking  expression  of  its  meaning,  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  lofty  origin  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Yindex  collection.  It  is  now  the  chief  ornament  in  its  class 
of  the  Museum  at  Parma,  having  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  that  second  Pompeii,  Velleja,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
tJiat  city.  The  statuette  is  mounted  on  a  marble  pedestal,  with 
an  inscription  commemorating  its  presentation  to  a  club  of 
hon  vivanis,  "  Sodalra  Herculei,"  of  the  place  under  the  god's 
especial  patronage,  by  one  of  their  members — evidently  as 
an  example  to  be  followed,  for  the  figure  represents  him 
reeling,  and  unmistakably  overpowered  by  the  influence  of 
his  brother,  the  god  of  wine. 

To  understand  what  the  "  signa  Corinthia,"  so  much  prized 
by  the  amateurs  of  Pliny's  day,  really  were,  one  must  study 
the  bronzes  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  These  bronzes  proceed 
from  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae : 
their  ultimate  date  therefore  is  precisely  fixed ;  they  must 
have  been  made  before  the  Boman  school  came  into  exist- 
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eace :  thej  were  collected  as  treasures  of  art  by  Plinj's  own 
contemporaries.  Tbe  seriea  therefore  of  these  bronzes  at 
Naples  supplies  an  infallible  criterion  for  distinguishing  the 
Grecian  from  the  Imperial  Roman  manufacture.  The  result 
of  such  study  will  be  the  conviction  that  the  two  classes 
differ  from  each  other  as  essentially  in  taste  and  execution  as 
do  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  and  that  the  bronze  _fi^urines 
of  the  Empire  were  the  production  of  a  state  of  feelings  totally 
difierent  from  that  which  inspired  the  demand  for  similar 
articles  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece.  The  Roman 
bronzes  certainly  come  to  light  (as  I  have  already  noticed) 
in  great  numbers,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  "super- 
stitious images," — household  gods,  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
probably  conveying  some  religious  symbolism ;  with  occa- 
sional genre  subjects,  amongst  which  cup-bearers  naturally 
predominate.  It  is  evident,  both  from  classical  allusions  and 
existing  remains,  that  Greece  alone  supplied  the  Roman 
dilettanti  with  bronzes  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  works  of 
art,  precisely  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Florence  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  source  of  all  similar  productions  that 
display  superior  merit  and  originality,  whether  in  the  design 
or  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  metal.  It  is  equally 
evident  from  Pliny  s  disparaging  tone,  that  no  Roman 
man  of  taste  would  have  condescended  to  admit  into  his 
gallery  a  home-made  bronze  any  more  than  his  brother  of 
our  own  day  would  give  a  place  on  his  shelves  to  a  Birming- 
ham brass  casting.  And  equally  in  either  case  demand  pro- 
duced supply,  though  the  genuine  article  grew  rarer  and 
rarer  every  year.  Fhsdrus,  writing  under  Augustus  when 
art-mania  was  at  its  height,  has  a  curious  notice  of  this  fact 
by  way  of  simile :  "  A^  some  artists  do  in  our  age,  who 
get  a  better  price  for  a  new-made  work,  if  they  inscribe 
*  Praxiteles '  on  a  marble  of  their  own  make,  or  '  A^yroi '  on  a 
well-worn  piece  of  plate"  (V.  Prolog.).  Nevertheless,  the 
quantity  of  bronzes  brought  into  Italy,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  previous  centuries,  bj  the  Roman  conquest  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Greece,  absolutely  exceeds  all  limits  of  modem 
credibility.  A  few  examples  may  be  opportunely  cited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  have  paid  no  attention  to  that 
chapter  in  the  history  of  art.  The  Romans,  says  Plutarch  in 
his  '  Life  of  Marcellus,'  were  first  made  acquainted  with  Greek 
art  by  that  general's  capture  of  Syracuse,  when  he  divided 
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the  statues  and  paintings  of  that  wealthy  city  between  the 
Temple  of  the  Cabin  in  Samothrace,  and  the  public  buildings  of 
Home :  an  innoration  looked  upon  rery  unfavourably  by  the 
old  ConserTatives  of  those  times.  Kothing,  however,  sets 
the  extent  of  such  spoliatioa  in  a  stronger  light  than  Pliny's 
incidental  notice  of  the  three  thousand  bronze  statues  (tigna 
eerea)  belonging  to  Scaunis,  Sylla'a  stepson,  and  employed 
to  decorate  the  temporary  theatre  so  vividly  described  by 
that  invaluable  historian  (xxivi.  24).  The  ruinous  fine  of 
20,000  talents  (£4,000,000)  imposed  by  his  cruel  step-father 
upon  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  for  sicUng  with  Mithridatea, 
and  which  they  had  been  forced  to  pay  twice  over,  through 
the  usurious  interest  at  which  they  had  to  borrow  the  money, 
had  doubtless  stripped  public  and  private  buildings  of  every 
convertible  decoration,  before  the  citizens  were  driven  to  the 
last  resource  of  selling  their  children  for  slaves.  The  system 
of  forming  a  collection  as  pursued  by  a  Koman  of  taste, 
armed  with  a  little  brief  authority  in  a  Grecian  country,  is 
very  amusingly  described  by  Cicero,  in  his  Fourth  Oration 
against  Verrea,  entitled  "  De  Slgnis,"  which  is  devoted  ex- 
pressly to  this  part  of  the  misdemeanours  of  "  cet  amateur 
terrible."'''  But  the  blow  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  ei-governor 
was  the  orator's  cruel  remark  that,  being  himself  totally  desti- 
tute of  either  taste  or  intelligence,  he  regularly  employed  two 
Greeks,  cognoscenti  by  profession,  to  forage  out  for  him  what 
he  ought  to  steal  These  collectors,  however,  confined  them- 
selves as  yet  to  what  was  private  property,  and  paid  some 
r^jard  to  decency  by  pretending  to  purchase  what  had  taken 
their  foncy,  although  it  was  always  the  buyer  who  fixed  the 
price.  But  when  this  source  was  exhausted,  the  fury  of 
collecting  spared  neither  sacred  nor  profane :  for  example, 
Kero,  who  despite  his  professed  love  for  Greece,  made  one 
sweep  (as  Fausanias  tells  us)  of  five  hundred  of  the  finest 
statues,  "  gods  and  men  alike,"  at  Delphi  atone.  By  Hadrian's 
time,  therefore,  everything  worth  a  collector's  notice,  and 
that  was  portable,  had  found  its  way  to  the  palaces  and  villas 

'  Who  for  tumpla   bun  up  eTsry-  bukrta  on  their  heads,  "CuephoiM,"  by 

Ullng  but  a  "  vary  old  wooden  Fortuna  "  Polyaletua.    Tfag  Cupid  wu  put  down  at 

in  tlia  prirate  chapel  ol  Hejui,  a  Mea-  l.SOO  Be>t«nei  (£16).    Cicero  makeaTcry 

MiiaD  noble,  (or  eOOOMrtercea(£fiO},  via.  menr   at   the   notion  of    a  itatue    by 

a  marble  Cupid  by  Piuilelea  (the  nplica  Piuitelea  aelling  for  100    denarii,  and 

of   the    celebnted  one  at  Thespiv) ;  a  Eaya  it  makes  good  ths  prov«rb,  "  I  voold 

bronze  Hercules  by  Hyron  ;  two  nu&ll  rather  buy  than  beg  a  thing.'t^  ,( 1(  1Q  |C 
broaiet  of  AtlieQian  virgiua,  holding  up  o 
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of  the  Roman  nobles  ;  and  still  the  dry  bones  of  Greece  were 
sucked  by  successive  curiosity  hunters  for  the  little  marrow 
left:— 

"  Oasa  Tides  regum  vacuis  exBucta  medallis," 

says  Juvenal  to  the  young  nobleman  about  to  become  a  pro- 
vincial governor  ;  and  goes  on  to  contrast  the  state  of  things 
at  the  time  of  the  fii-st  conquest,  with  what  it  was  in  his  own 
time.  "  Then,  every  house  was  full,  and  there  stood  a  great 
heap  of  coin,  Spartan  mantles,  Coan  purple,  and  in  comjuiny 
with  the  pictures  of  Parrhasius,  and  the  statues  of  Myron, 
were  the  living  ivories  of  Phidias  ;  and  also  many  a  work  of 
Polycletiis  everywhere  to  bo  seen,  and  few  dinner  tables 
without  a  piece  of  plate  by  Mentor."  But  now-a-days 
nothing  is  left  of  what  the  provincials  can  be  despoiled, 
"  except  a  few  yoke  of  oxen,  a  paltry  troop  of  horses,  or  else 
the  sire  of  the  herd,  after  you  have  distrained  upon  the  iittio 
farm ;  then  next,  the  very  household  gods,  should  there 
chance  to  be  a  figure  amongst  them  worth  looking  at ;  or 
the  single  deity  standing  in  its  little  shrine  "  (Sat.  viii.  100). 
The  only  description  left  us  of  the  collection  formed  by  a 
wealthy  Roman  art-lover  is  the  above-quoted  poem  of  Statins, 
and  this  suffices  to  show  how  many  a  Grecian  house  this  one 
palace  had  laid  under  contribution.  "  Here  you  have  the 
bronzes  upon  which  the  skilful  Myron  spent  so  much  time ; 
the  marbles  that  Uve  from  the  chisel  of  the  painstaking 
Praxiteles  ;  the  ivory  polished  by  the  thumb  of  him  of  Pisa ;' 
the  metal  taught  to  breathe  in  Folycletus'  furnace ;  the  line 
that  from  afar  bespeaks  Apelles." 

But  to  return  to  the  actual  subject  of  this  memoir : — So 
long  as  Qreek  art  flourished,  representations  of  the  same 
nature  employed  in  an  especial  degree  the  greatest  sculptors 
of  each  succeeding  generation ;  nay,  more,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Pliny  (I.  c.  9),  the  same  motive  first  transferred  the 
honours  of  statuary  from  gods  to  mortals.  For  the  earliest 
statues  erected  in  memory  of  men  were  those  of  the  victors 
in  the  Sacred  Games  at  Olympia ;  each  one  of  whom  was  in 
his  turn  thus  commemorated.  Their  figures,  however, 
must  have  been  somewhat  idealized  in  these  memorials,  to 
judge  from  the  curious  fact  added  by  Pliny,  that  when  the 
person  had  gained  the  piize  three  several  times,  the  statue 

'  TIm  Buksr  of  tlie  Olympiut  Jupiter ;  Phldiaa,  or  his  unatant  in  tiwt  work. 
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^as  then  modelled  upon  his  actual  body  ;  and  these  went 
bj  the  name  of  "  portrait-figures."  '  Many  sculptors  of  the 
highest  reputation  devoted  themselres  exclusively  to  this 
branch  of  their  profession  :  their  names  are  preserved  (with 
occaaioDal  notices  of  their  principal  works),  in  Plin/s  alpha- 
betical list.  At  their  head  stMids  Colotes ;  a  name  in  his 
day  only  second  to  that  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
making  the  colossal  Jupiter  of  Olympia  And  in  the  suc- 
ceeding schools  the  most  elaborate  performances  of  the 
great  masters  are  often  mentioned  as  similar  single  figures 
of  athletes — the  subject  naturally  recommending  itself  to 
their  choice  from  the  scope  it  afforded  for  the  display  of 
anatomical  knowledge ;  and  yet  more,  for  taste  in  exhibiting 
such  knowledge  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  A  very 
eminent  example '  is  the  Spintharus,  "  Victor  in  all  five 
contests,"  by  Telephanea  of  Phoc»a,  an  artist  who  "de- 
stroyed his  reputation  by  entering  the  service  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  ;  "  although  he  was  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Po- 
lycletus,  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  and  Myron.  Of  Polycle- 
tuB,  successor  to  Phidias,  and  founder  of  another  epoch  in 
art,  one  of  the  most  admired  pieces  was  an  athlete  using 
the  strigil — a  subject  the  popularity  of  which  amongst  the 
Greeks  (and  nations  tinctured  with  their  civihuation)  is  at- 
tested by  its  frequent  occurrence  upon  gems  in  an  early  style : 
archaic  Greek  and  Etruscan.  But  nothing  can  better  exem- 
plify the  general  enthusiasm  for  masterpieces  in  this  branch 
of  sculpture,  than  what  Pliny  relates  concerning  a  statue  by 
Lysippus,  in  the  same  action  as  the  above-quoted  one  of 
Polycletus,  and  which  M.  Agrippa  had  erected  in  front  of 
his  newly-built  baths.  Tiberius  admired  the  figure  so 
greatly  that  he  was  unable  to  govern  his  desire  for  Its  sole 
possession,  and  therefore  removed  it  to  the  palace  ;  but  so 
loud  and  persistent  was  the  outcry  at  the  loss,  whenever 
the  Emperor  showed  himself  at  the  theatre,  that  he  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  restore  the  statue  to  its  place. 

Our  athlete  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  the  style  of 
Lysippus,  which  Pliny  thus  describes : — "  He  is  reported  to 
have  made  many  improvements  in  the  art  of  statuary,  by 

*  "  Ex  nmnbTia  ipsornm  aimilitiidiiH      merit  of  th«  •edplura  siecutad  by  their 

upraii,  quM  ' icooicM '  vocmt"  Drder.  Hinf'Bniigulu'eipnMioii,  "quod 

'  On  Booount  ol  iU  astiquity,     Thu      n  ragum  Xtrzii   atque    Duii   ^ffieiim 
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representing  the  hair  exactly ;  by  making  the  heads  smaller 
than  the  old  artists  had  done,  and  the  bodies  more  slender 
and  less  fleshy  ;  by  all  which  means  the  apparent  tallness 
of  the  figures  'was  increased.  There  is  no  Latin  name  for 
'  symmetry ' — a  thing  to  which  he  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
attention,  upon  a  new  system  nerer  heard  of  before  changing 
the  square  proportions  ^  of  the  old  sculptors  ;  and  he  com- 
monly said  '  that  they  represented  men  as  they  really  were, 
but  that  he  made  them  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye.'  Peculiar 
to  this  master  seems  to  be  that  scrupulous  finish  {argutia 
operum)  even  in  the  minutest  details  of  his  work,"  These 
words  would  serve  for  a  description  of  our  statuette — the  ac- 
curate rendering  of  the  hair,  the  small  head,  the  long  legs 
(which  some  would-be  critics  censure  as  a  defect)  adding  so 
greatly  to  the  apparent  height,  and  the  extraordinary  finish 
of  the  extremities  so  conspicuous  in  the  finger  and  toe-nails. 
The  "  square,  or  squat,  proportions  "  of  the  earlier  masters 
are  exemplified  in  that  multitude  of  bronzes,  generally  classed 
under  the  name  of  Etruscan,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  native  Roman  practitioners,  as  exemplified  in  Imperial 
statues,  sarcophagi  sculptures,  coin  reverses,  and  gems, 
gradually  returned  to  the  old  Etruscan  rules,  making  their 
bodies  longer  and  their  legs  shorter,  until  the  art  is  lost  in 
barbarism. 

The  inferiority  of  the  Roman  bronze,  of  which  Pliny  com- 
plains (a  complaint  so  iully  justified  by  extant  specimens), 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion  of  lead 
going  to  its  composition.  That  writer  states  {I.  c.  20)  that 
the  Campanian  sort,  the  most  admired  at  the  time  for  its 
coiour,  contained  10  per  cent,  of  Spanish  argentarium.  Now 
this  argentarium  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  ; 
and  therefore  was  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  our 
pewter.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  nature, 
Pliny's  further  remark  may  be  quoted,  viz.,  that  when  the 
tin  formed  only  one-third  of  the  mixture,  it  was  called  ter- 
tiarium,  and  used  for  soldering  leaden  water-pipes  {l.  c.  48). 
According  to.  this  recipe,  the  very  best  quality  of  bronze 
would  contain  5  per  cent  of  lead  (sufficient  to  soften  it 
considerably),  whilst  the  common  kind,  that  generally  used 
in  Italy,  had  8  per   cent,  of  lead  (plumbum  nigrum)  added 

*  "  Quidntu  vaterum  tUturu  permuUudo."  v  1 1.  ^  O  Q I C 
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in  the  smelting.  His  recipe  For  the  statuary  and  tablet  bronze, 
AS  then  made,  is  as  followa.  The  cake-copper  (masta,  ao 
called  because  coming  from  the  mine  in  the  ehape  of  round 
flat  disks)  is  first  melted,  then  there  is  added  to  it,  Mihen  in  a 
state  of  fusioD,  one>third  of  "  scrap-bronze"  fas  coUectaneum), 
that  is,  old  vom-out  articles  bought  up  from  house  to  house, 
"  as  there  is  a  peculiar  influence  in  it,  for  it  has  been  sub- 
dued by  wear  and  tear,  and  so  to  speak,  tamed  by  constant 
scouring ; "  with  this  again  was  mixed  12^^  per  cent,  of 
argentarium.  Now  the  pot-metal  (as  oUare),  which  would 
naturally  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  scrap-bronze,  was 
copper  mixed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  argentarium ;  and  thus 
fiirther  augmented  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the  material  of 
Roman  statues.  It  is  self-evident  that  even  the  tradition  of 
the  alloy  of  the  old  Grecian  bronze  had  been  lost  long  before 
Pliny  wrote,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  what  it  was,  when 
describing  the  varieties  preferred  for  their  works  by  different 
sculptors  of  antiquity  (/.  c.  3).  After  describing  the  Cor- 
inthian sort  (which  was,  in  truth,  our  "  jewellei-s  gold,"  for 
the  lowest  quality  contained  one-third  of  the  precious  metal, 
and  was  consequently  our  "gold  8  carats  fine");  he  names 
three  others  used  for  statuary  purposes  by  the  great  masters 
of  old  Greece.  The  firet  of  these  was  the  "  hepatizon  "  (liver- 
coloured),  which,  however,  was  supposed  the  result  of  some 
lucky  accident  in  the  furnace  (quanquam  hominis  manu,  sed 
ad  fortunam  temperatur)  :  the  second,  that  invented  at  Delos, 
and  which  came  into  note  from  that  island's  having  been  of 
old  the  great  mart  of  Greece ;  and  lastly,  the  Eginetan, 
invented  by  the  bronze-casters  of  that  island.  FUny  quotes 
Myron's  celebrated  Cow  as  a  specimen  of  the  latter  metal ; 
whereas  Myron's  contemporary  and  rival,  Folycletus,  always 
preferred  the  Delian  for  the  material  of  his  statues.  To  us, 
accustomed  to  see  all  bronzes  with  one  uniform  dark  green 
coating ;  the  antique,  so  coated  by  natural  rust,  the  modern,  by 
artificial  oxidation — it  sounds  strange  to  hear  of  the  material 
of  a  statue  being  immediately  recognisable  by  its  colour,  and 
oven  deriving  great  additional  value  from  that  circumstance. 
How  conspicuous  was  this  difference  of  appearance  in  the 
difierent  alloys  is  cuilously  manifested  by  some  other  re- 
marks. "  If  lead  he  mixed  with  copper  (cyprio),  a  purpio 
colour  is  the  result,  used  in  the  borders  of  robes  for  statues." 
-.  .  .  .  "There  is  also  an  alloy  of  very  soil  bronze  called 
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Formalis,^  because  a  tenth  part  of  lead,  and  one-twentieth  of 
tin,  are  mixed  with  it,  and  thus  it  beat  assumes  the  colour 
that  ia  termed  the  '  Grecian.' "  But  the  andents  took  the 
greateat  paina  to  preserve  the  surface  of  their  bronzes  from 
the  mat,  as  the  following  directions  tend  to  show.  "  Bronzes, 
if  wiped  clean,  contract  rust  much  aooner  than  if  left  to 
themselres,  unless  they  be  well  ameared  orer  with  olive-oil " 
(/.  c.  21).  And  in  another  paasage  the  same  writer  mentions 
the  colouring  of  statues  "  by  means  of  oil  and  sunshine/'  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  ancients,  like  the  Cinque-cento 
Florentines,  preferred  the  rich  brown  the  metal  assumes  when 
thus  treated — which  indeed  first  gave  it  the  name  of  "bronze." 
There  ia  another  remarkable  passage  upon  the  colour  of 
ancient  bronze  in  Plutarch's  '  De  Pythiae  oraculis,'  cap.  2  ; 
where  the  visitor  to  Delphi  expresses  his  admiration  at  the 
colour  of  the  metal  in  the  statuea  before  him,  "which  ia 
neither  like  dirtiness  nor  verdigris,  but  rather  a  dark  blue 
dye,  80  that  it  imparts  to  the  figures  of  the  Admirals  (with 
which  the  sightseer  begins  the  round)  a  truly  marine  com- 
plexion and  hue."  He  inquires  whether  this  unusual  efifect 
came  from  some  ancient  secret  in  the  composition  of  the 
metal,  but  is  told  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  atmos- 
pheie  of  Delphi. 

■  The  nuns  leoms  to  imply  that  thU  mixture  wm  tLe  btat  adapted  for  OHUng 
in  mouldij/onniE. 
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I  UPON  THE  WOETHIES  OF  DEVON.' 

Bj  a.  T.  CLARK,  Eeq. 

The  county  of  Devon  has  long  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  rich  in  worthy  sona  "  Each  county,"  says  Fuller,  "  is 
innated  wtth  a  particular  genius,  inclining  the  natives 
thereof  to  be  dexterous,  some  in  one  profession,  some  in 
another  ;  one  carrying  away  the  credit  for  soldiers,  another 
for  learning,  another  for  lawyers,  another  for  divines."  To 
which  Prince  quietly  adds,  "How  might  I  bid  you  take 
notice,  and  without  vanity  too,  that  such  is  the  genius  of 
Devon,  it  seems  equally  propenae  and  inclinable  to  all" 
Nor  is  Prince's  suggestion  beyond  the  truth,  for  Devon  has 
produced  eminent  sons  in  nearly  every  course  by  which 
men  win  honourable  distinction,  and  in  at  least  as  great 
numbers  and  of  as  high  a  quality  as  any  other  county  of 
equal  area. 

It  has  happened,  moreover,  that  these  worthies  have  been 
recorded  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  in  consequence  the 
men  of  Devon,  thus  made  aware  of  how  much  they  have  to 
be  proud,  hare  been  remarkable  for  that  love  of  their  county 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  most  great  Engliahtnen,  and 
lias  in  them  given  point  and  individuality  to  the  larger  and 
broader  virtue  of  patriotism. 

The  Worthies  of  Devon  have  been  fortunate  in  thetr  bio- 
grapher. Prince,  whatever  may  be  the  literary  merits  of 
his  work,  has  made  them  celebrated  both  within  and  beyond 
their  county.  He  is  a  thorough  Devon  man,  proud  with  the 
pride  of  Robert  Courtenay,  whose  very  brief  epitaph  at 
Ford  especially  stated  that  he  was  "  Deronionsis."  He 
dwells  with  transparent  pride  and  affection  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  his  subjects,  placing  them  ever  in  the  fairest 
points  of  view,  and  he  is  so  catholic  and  liberal  in  his  spirit 
that,  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  any  legitimate  son  of 
Devon,  he  now  and  then  trespasses  upon  the  not  ill-stocked 

<  Bud  li  the  Annuil  MmUdk kt  Exeter,  July  29,1873.     .     ,  wAnlr 
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preserves  of  Somerset  and  Cornwall,  and  claims  for  his 
county  sons  whom  a  closer  research  would  have  forced  him 
to  surrender.  On  the  whole,  with  all  his  faults — and  some 
he  certainly  has — he  well  deserves  the  panegyric  of  his 
friend  Fearse,  the  vicar  of  Dean-Prior,  who  says, 

"  You've  done  the  work,  Sir,  but  you  oan't  be  pwd. 
Until  amongst  these  Wortbiee  you  ore  laid  : 
Then  future  ages  will  unjustly  do, 
To  write  of  Wortbiefl,  and  to  leave  out  you." 

Sir  William  Pole,  whoso  portrait  appeared  at  the  Exeter 
Exhibition,  and  whose  volume  is  well  known,  was  rather  a 
genealogist  than  a  biographer.  His  book  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  succinct  and  correct  account  of  the  descent  of  Devon 
families  and  estates,  and  but  few  counties  could  have  afforded 
equal  materials  for  its  construction.  Lysons,  writing  almost  in 
our  own  day,  has  availed  himself  mainly  of  these  two  well- 
known  and  copious  sources,  and  has  given  in  his  "  Magna 
Britannia"  an  excellent  account  of  Devon  in  all  its  aspects. 

From  these  and  various  later  sources  have  been  collected 
461  names  of  natives,  or  reputed  natives  of  Devon,  more 
or  less  distinguished.  Of  these,  112  have  been  learned  in 
the  law  ;  94  have  been  divines  ;  59  soldiers  ;  41  scholars, 
some  of  whom  were  also  divines,  but  more  distinguished  for 
general  literature  than  for  divinity  ;  29  have  been  sailors  or 
naval  adventurers  ;  22  statesmen  ■  20  founders  of  consider- 
able charities;  20  physicians;  20  painters;  17  poets;  13 
great  merchants  ;  11  men  of  science  ;  and  3  musiciauH. 

To  reduce  these  figures  into  a  form  more  convenient  for 
-  comparison,  it  may  be  added  that  out  of  the  whole  list  there 
have  been,  in  round  numbers,  24  per  cent  of  lawyers  ;  21  per 
cent  divines  ;  13  per  cent,  soldiers  ;  9  per  cent,  scholars  ; 
6  per  cent  naval  adventurers ;  5  per  cent,  statesmen ; 
4  per  cent  founders,  physicians,  painters,  and  poets;  3  per 
cent,  of  merchants,  and  men  of  science  ;  and  short  of  1  per 
cent  of  musicians. 

The  distribution  of  these  worthies  in  point  of  time  is  aa 
follows : — 2  of  them,  or  under  ^  per  cent.,  lived  before  the 
year  1000  ;  3,  or  above  ^  per  cent.,  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
14,  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  twelfth  ;  27,  or  6  per  cent.,  in  the 
thirteenth ;  32,  or  7  per  cent.,  in  the  fourteenth ;  43,  or 
above  9  per  cent.,  io  the  fifteenth  ;  78,  or  1 7  per  een^.^jn  the 
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sizteenth  ;  132,  or  28i^  per  cent.,  in  the  seventeenth  ;  78, 
or  above  16  per  cent.,  in  ihe  eighteenth  ;  and  4/,  or  11  per 
cent,  in  the  nineteenth  or  present  century. 

Then  as  to  the  periods  in  which  particular  branches  of 
knowledge  were  most  cultivated.  All  who  are  mentioned 
before  A.D.  1000  are  divines ;  whereas  the  men  of  science  only 
occur  in  the  three  latest  centuries ;  the  musicians  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  ;  the  merchants  mainly  in  the  sizteentb, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  ;  and  the  poets  nearly  in  the  four 
last  centuries.  The  physicians  commence  with  the  sizteeath  ; 
and  the  founders  range  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  only  public  donation  in  the  nineteenth 
being  of  pictures,  and  exceptional.  The  painters  belong  to 
the  four  latter  centuries  ;  the  statesmen  are  chiefly  in  the 
seventeenth.  Of  the  29  sailors  or  naval  adventurers,  19 
belonged  to  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  while 
the  scholars,  including  authors  in  general,  though  more 
widely  distributed,  are  thickest  in  the  three  last  ceDturies. 
The  soldiers  swarm  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  the  divines  are  strongest  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ;  and  the  lawyers,  ranging  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth,  reach  their  maximum  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  law,  divinity,  statesmanship, 
foundations,  and  mercantile  enterprise  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury takes  the  lead.  Naval  adventure  was  at  its  height  in 
Devon  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  causes  of  this'  distribution  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  and,  were  the 
figures  drawn  from  a  wider  area,  would  afford  the  material 
for  an  interesting  chapter  in  its  history.  The  position  of 
Devon  upon  the  sea,  and  its  possession  of  the  port  of 
Plymouth,  may  well  account  for  its  celebrity  in  naval 
affairs,  but  there  seems  no  special  circumstance  to  explain 
the  enormous  preponderance  of  lawyers,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  among  the  greatest  in  their  profession,  and  of 
whom  nearly  65  per  cent,  have  attained  to  its  highest 
honours.  To  account  for  this  unusual  success  it  has  been 
said  that,  until  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  London 
was  more  the  metropolis  of  the  West  than  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  honours  of  the  law  being  to  be  won  only 
in  the  metropolis,  the  competition  was  unduly  restricted. 
How  this  really  is  has  not  been  made  clear,  but  certain  it'ii^ 
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that  Devon  has  for  from  bix  to  eight  centuriea  been  a  Judge- 
producing  countj,  and  the  teodencj  in  that  direction  has 
been  strong  enough  to  bear  transplantation ;  for  though 
the  fathers  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  and  Lord  Hatherley 
had  left  the  county,  the  local  bent  prevailed,  and  their  sons 
both  followed  the  law,  and  with  what  success  is  well 
known.  The  late  Baron  Channell,  though  not  bom  in  Devon, 
came  of  a  Bideford  family. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  great  merchants  Devon  has 
produced.  Its  long  seaboard,  and  tendencies  to  naval  ad- 
venture, might  have  been  expected  to  attract  into  that 
channel  some  of  the  energy  which  has  never  been  wanting 
in  the  county  ;  hut  for  some  reason,  not  yet  assigned,  few 
of  itB  sons  have  risen  in  trade  or  commerce.  Much  of  the 
spirit  of  commerce  indeed  lay  at  the  root  of  the  public  sup- 
port given  to  Raleigh  and  his  fellows,  and  their  great  but 
thrifty  mistress  did  not  disdain  to  derive  money  profits 
from  their  discoveries,  but  the  great  sailors  themselves  were 
cast  rather  in  the  heroic  than  the  mercantile  mould. 

])evon  has  produced  a  fair  share  of  soldiers,  though  but 
one  great  military  commander.  She  could  count  many 
brave  sons  in  the  days  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier, 
and  every  great  noble  by  his  office  a  leader,  and  in  the  Irish 
wars  of  Elizabeth  and  James  many  Devonians  won  wealth 
and  distinction.  Under  Charles  she  was  well  represented  by 
Sir  Bevil  Granville,  and  her  military  fame  culminated  in  the 
next  generation  in  the  person  of  Marlborough,  Monk,  a  sol- 
dier, though  scarcely  a  great  one,  was  also  from  Devon. 

To  medicine,  with  its  attendant  sciences  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  Devon  has  not  largely  contributed,  and  pro- 
bably those  "silent,"  though  no  longer  "inglorious  arts," 
were  never  better  represented  than  by  a  son  of  Devon  at 
Oxford  at  the  present  day.  A  Devon  man  would  no  doubt 
allege  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  as  unfavourable  to  the 
study  of  disease. 

Next,  let  us  pass  a  little  in  detail  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  worthies, 

"  Whose  names,  recorded  on  th'  historlo  page. 
May  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age." 

And  first  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  long  stood 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Coutenay,  one  of  the  few 
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&roilies  now  extant  in  the  male  line  which  has  matched  with 
Plantagenet.  The  men  of  the  Powderham  branch  of  Cour- 
tenay  were  hereditary  soldietij,  discharging  the  duties  and 
attaining  to  the  honours  of  chivalry.  They  raised  and  com- 
manded the  forces  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  served  frequently 
in  Scotland  and  in  France,  and  mardiedto  battle  with  a  per- 
sonal retinue  of  80  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  "  By 
sea  and  land,"  says  Gibbon,  "  they  fought  under  the 
standards  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries ;  their  names 
are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tournaments,  and  in  the 
original  lists  of  the  Order  of  the  Qarter.     Three  brothers 

shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince 

In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  Roses  the  Earls  of  Devon  adhered 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster  ;  three  brothers  successively  died, 
either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold," — and  one,  the  head  of 
the  elder  line,  attended  his  kinsman,  Henry  YIH.,  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  there  broke  a  lance  against 
the  French  monarch. 

Among  the  soldiers  is  also  to  be  named  James  Lord 
Audley,  distinguished  not  less  for  the  headlong  valour  which 
broke  the  lines  of  France  upon  the  field  of  Poictiers,  than  for 
the  wide-handed  liberality  which  led  him  to  share  both  the 
military  glory  and  tlie  material  reward  with  the  squires 
who  had  served  him  so  well.  From  Devon  also  came 
Monthermer,  who  won  almost  at  spear's  point  his  wife, 
and  that  wife  a  daughter  of  Edward  III.  ;  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  who  6gured  among  the  heroes  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt ;  Sir  George  Gary,  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  in 
most  turbulent  times ;  and  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  one  of  a  race 
of  very  considerable  men  belonging  equally  to  Devon  and 
CorawaU,  and  whose  history,  and  death  at  Lansdown,  have 
given  him  a  high  place  in  our  greatest  internal  struggle.  In 
our  times  the  military  reputation  of  Devon  has  been  upheld 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert,  no  less  distinguished  by 
Iwid  than  was  his  collateral  ancestor  Sir  Humphrey,  three 
centuries  ago,  by  sea. 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  Devonians  who  have 
risen  to  naval  renown  be  not  very  great,  it  has  included 
many  men  of  great  mark  and  of  the  heroic  type,  and 
almost  all  rose  in  the  great  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  To 
Uiat  age  are  to  be  attributed  Sir  John  Davies,  the  early  and 
successful  explorer  of  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  the  dis- 
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coTerer  of  "  Dayiea'  Stnuts ; "  Cock,  "  Solus  Cockus,  in  sua 
inter  medios  hostes  navicula,  cum  laude  periit/'  who  fell 
■whilst  winning  a  peculiarly  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  running  his  pinnace  in  amidst  their  larger  car- 
racks,  and  whose  fame  is  embodied  in  the  Latin  eulogy  of 
Cnmden.  Fuller,  who  also  records  bis  gallant  end,  observes 
that  "  he  wishes  for  his  pen  no  higher  preferment  than  to  be 
permitted  to  draw  the  curtain  about  those  who  bare  died 
in  the  bed  of  honour."  There  was  also  Ozenham,  whose 
exploits  on  the  great  Isthmus  and  at  Panama  made  his  name 
as  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  as  that  of  any  adventurer 
on  the  Western  Main,  and  upon  whom  they  took  a  bloody 
revenge ;  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Elizabeth's  great  Vice- 
Admiral,  ancestor  of  Sir  Bevil,  and  descendant  of  the  South 
Wales  conqueror,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  them  both, 
and  who,  like  Nelson,  fell  on  his  own  element  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Among  them  also  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
the  founder  of  NewfouDdland,  not  less  known  as  a  bold 
and  successful  commander  than  as  an  hydr<^apher,  mathe- 
mntician,  and  skilful  seaman.  There  was  also  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  took  knighthood  at  the  hand  of  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  for  his  services  in  destroying  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  great  Armada,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
his  son,  so  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  the  South  Seas. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  also  a  member  of  a  Devon  family  in 
many  ways  distinguished.  He  completed  the  discoveries  of 
Magellan,  crossed  the  isthmus  between  the  American  con- 
tinents, and  first,  among  Englishmen,  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  Sesides  these,  and  many  less-known  men,  there 
was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  glory 
and  the  shame  of  his  country — sailor,  scholar,  and  historian, 
not  merely  the  chief  of  the  worthies  of  Devon,  but  in  the 
very  fii-st  rank  among  those  of  England  herself. 

Many  of  these  eminent  men  were  nearly  related.  The 
three  Gilberts — John,  Sir  Humphrey,  and  Adrian — were 
brothers,  by  the  mother,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  were 
also  related  to  the  Granvilles,  Fortescues,  and  Drakes.  These 
relationships  are  set  forth  in  a  valuable  and  well-known 
paper  by  Sir  William  Drake  in  the  "Archseologia"  for  1850.' 
Robert  Blake,  sometimes  called  a  Devon  worthy,  was  bom 
over  the  border  at  Bridgewater. 

*  Sm  iIm  a  mnnalT  of  Sir  Fnnoii  Dnka  bj  Dr.  Dnke,  In  Arcb.  Jonni.xu.,p.8fiS. 
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At  the  head  of  her  dirines,  Deroa  has  been  wont  to  boast 
Boniface  of  Crediton,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Sunt,  and  the 
Apostle  of  Germany  ;  WilUbald,  his  nephew,  Bishop  of 
Eystadt ;  Burchard,  also  a  saint,  Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and 
reputed  brother  to  Swithun  of  watery  memory ;  and 
Frederick,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  a  contemporary  and  also  a 
saint,  whose  day  is  kept  on  the  18th  of  July.  These  all 
flourished  in  tho  eighth  century,  since  when  canonised  saints 
hare  been  less  frequent  in  Devon  ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their  Crediton  or 
even  Devon  birth  is  of  too  questionable  character  to  allow  of 
their  inclusion  in  any  critical  Devon  lists. 

But  if  never,  or  only  no  longer,  a  "terra  sanctorum," 
Devon  has  not  been  wanting  in  divines  and  scholars,  of 
whom  a  host  of  names  are  preserved ;  some  who,  like  Stephen 
Iiaogton,  are  remembered  for  a  combination  of  high  offices 
with  remarkable  personal  qualities  ;  others,  like  Archbishop 
Courtenay,  owned  their  elevation  to  a  great  name  or  an 
illustrious  ancestry ;  others  again,  whose  piety  was  rather 
of  an  architectural  character,  are  remembered  mainly  for 
their  works  of  magni&cence  in  the  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  of  the  diocese.  Such  were  Bishop  Walter  Brons- 
combe,  the  founder  of  the  present  structure  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  Bishop  Walter  do  Stapeldon,  who 
commenced,  and  Bishop  John  Grandison,  who  completed, 
the  choir  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Others  again  were  schoolmen,  poets,  and  grammarians,  as 
well  aa  divines ;  such  as  John  Garland  in  the  eleventh, 
Roger  the  Cistercian,  in  the  twelfth  centuries,  and  Gilbert 
Foliot,  of  Tamerton-Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  whose  spirited 
rejoinder  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  on  record,  and  who 
is  remembered  also  for  his  opposition  to  a  less  shadowy 
enemy  in  Thomas  k  Becket  There  is  also  Richard  Fitz 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  an  author  in  his  day;  Ash, 
otherwise Fraxinus,  the  learned  friend  of  Giraldus  Camhrensis; 
CutclifFe,  or  "  de  rupe  cissa,"  one  of  whose  ingenious  apo- 
logues is  preserved  by  Fox  the  martyrologist ;  Babington, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Worcester,  whose  learned  commen- 
taiy  on  the  Pentateuch  still  holds  a  place — "non  sine  pulvere" 
— in  theological  libraries  ;  Joseph  Glanville,  author  of  tho 
well-known  book  on  apparitions ;  and  Gale,  whose  "  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  "  is  a  monument  of  learning  and  industi^l^' 
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Others  again  there  were  who  owe  their  fame  to  their 
early  enlightenmeDt  in  the  new  doctrine,  as  Britte,  a  scholar 
at  tJie  feet  of  Wicklifie ;  John  Cardmaker,  better  known  bb 
Taylor,  an  Exeter  man,  who  died  for  the  faith  at  the  stake 
in  Smithfietd  in  1S55,  and  Agnes  Priest,  the  sole  DeTonshire 
martyr  under  Queen  Mary,  who  met  the  same  painfiil  end 
nt  Exeter  in  1558. 

Then,  among  the  post-Reformation  divines,  came  Bridge- 
mati,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  father  of  Sir  Orlando,  the 
learned  C.  J.  of  tlie  Common  Fleas ;  Rainolds,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  moderate,  and,  liberal  of  the  dirines  of  the 
Church  of  England  after  the  Hestoration,  a  period  when 
inodei-ation  was  most  needed  and  least  found;  Bichard 
Hooker,  "  the  judicious  Hooker,"  whom  to  have  produced 
would  alone  have  given  Devon  an  honoured  place  in  theology '; 
and  finally,  that  true  champion  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Geneva  on  the  other. 
Bishop  Jewel,  of  whom  it  was  happily  written  by  old 
PuUer,— 

"  StreetneeB,  both  of  tongue  and  pen, 
Insight,  both  in  books  and  men, 
Hopes  in  woe  and  feara  in  neal, 
Humble  knowledge,  sprightly  wal ; 
A  lib'ral  heart  and  free  from  gall  { 
Close  to  friend  and  true  to  all ; 
Height  of  courage  in  Truth's  duel 
Are  the  stones  which  made  this  Jewel  ; 
Let  him  who  would  be  truly  blest 
Wear  such  jewel  in  hie  breast," 

Even  after  such  an  array  of  learning,  orthodoxy,  and 
moderation  in  piety,  no  apology  is  due  for  mentioning  Dr. 
John  Foster,  the  opponent  of  Tindal,  an  eminent  dissenter, 
of  whom  Fope  says — 

"  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well ;" 

And  finally  mention  has  to  be  made  of  a  celebrated  enthu- 
siast who  in  the  last  century  produced  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  large  number  of  votaries,  Johanna 
Southcote,  a  Devon,  if  not  an  Exeter,  woman. 

Although  in  the  latter  two  centuries  Devon  has  consider- 
ably fallen  off  in  the  study  of  divinity,  two  of  her  sons  at 
least  should  be  mentioned  who  belonged  to  that  profession. 
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Henry  Beeke,  Dean  of  Bristol,  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  a  man  of  very  extensive  and  varied  information,  was 
much  consulted  by  the  ministers  of  the  day  on  their  larger 
measures  of  finance.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Vicar  of  Kings 
TeigDton.  Contemporary  with  Dean  Beeke  was  another 
Devon  divine,  Bishop  Coplestone,  who  was  certainly  in 
general  as  well  as  in  theological  learning,  in  moderation, 
and  in  attachment  to  the  Church  in  which  he  was  a  prelate, 
inferior  to  no  one  of  bis  predecessors. 

The  poets  of  Devon  are  scarcely  equal  to  many  other 
chisses  of  her  Worthies.  Even  Philips,  the  bard  of  Pomona, 
and  who  sings  of  cyder,  was  a  Hereford,  not  a  Devon,  man; 
and  though  Herrick  held  a  Devon  living,  and  derived  his 
inspiration  from  the  Devon  air,  he  was  born  in  and  belonged 
to  the  squirearchy  of  that  county  of  whom  a  poet  has 
said, — 

"  The  geatiy  bleat  as  though  their  native  ebeep 
Transfused  a  sheepisfaneeB  into  their  story." 

Nicholas  Rowe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  Devon  family, 
but  by  the  accident  of  his  birth  a  Bedfordshire  man. 
Devon,  however,  has  not  been  without  her  poets.  WilUam 
Brown,  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  wrote  pastoral  verses,  and 
many  of  the  divines  sacrificed  to  the  muses  in  a  ponderous 
sort  of  way.  Devon,  moreover,  produced  the  author  of 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  John  Gay, 

"  In  wit  a  man,  aimplidty  a  diild," 

and  Augustus  Toplady,  author  of  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  was  of 
this  county. 

Descending  to  the  present  century,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  poetry  was  one  of  the  distinctions  of  that  many-sided 
man  of  genius,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Nor  should  be 
unnoticed  the  name  of  Winthrop  Mcickworth  Praed. 

Perhaps  the  preponderance  of  the  Law  has  been  fatal  to 
poetry,  for  the  great  Devon  lawyera  seem  to  have  been 
essentially  prosaic,  unacquainted  with  the  muse,  and  they 
have  not,  therefore,  like  Sir  Wilham  Blackstone,  even  been 
able  to  bid  adieu  to  her  in  verse. 

The  statesmen  of  Devon,  though  notanumerous  body,include 
some  well-remembered  names.  Archbishop  Baldwin,  Abbot  of 
Ford,  the  patron  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  himself  a  man  of 
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le&rniDg,  well  deserves  the  name  of  statesman,  since  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion  and  direction  of  that  move- 
ment  towards  the  East,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  our  arts,  and  it  may  be  in  our  literature.  The  Arch- 
bishop, moreover,  shared  as  well  as  promoted  the  move- 
ment, and  was  himself  a  Crusader.  Nicholas  de  Moels 
appears  in  the  twelfth  century  as  an  Ambassador,  and  Bishop 
Grandison  in  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  fourteenth  Bishop 
Brentingham.  In  the  fifteenth,  John  Lord  Dinham  held  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Later  on,  Sir  William  Petro 
held  a  considerable  position  under  Queen  Mary,  as  did,  in 
the  century  following.  Sir  George  Gary,  George  Carew 
Earl  of  Totnes,  author  of  "  Pacata  Hibemia  ;  "  Sir  Thomas 
Edmonds,  Sir  George  Ghudleigh,  and  Thomas  Lord  Glifford 
of  Chudleigh.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  also  was  Lord-Deputy 
of  Ireland  under  James  I.,  and  a  great  authority  for  the  affairs 
of  that  country ;  nor  should  be  omitted  the  name  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1672,  and  through  a  long  public  career  the 
consistent  advocate  of  civil  liberty.  Truly  is  he  designated 
on  his  monument  aa — 

"  A  fiiend  to  hia  Ftince,  a  eervant  to  his  conntiy." 

But  the  civilian  of  whom  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
specially  the  city  of  Bieter,  has  most  reason  to  be  proud 
OS  a  statesman  of  the  older  type,  and  both  a  scholar  and  a 
promoter  of  scholarship,  is  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  elder  of 
three  celebrated  brothers  of  Exeter  birth,  of  whom  Lawrence 
was  a  divine,  and  Sir  Josias  a  soldier  in  Ireland.  The  great 
Queen  employed  Sir  Thomas  in  various  important  affairs  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  his  attachment  to  learning  and 
care  for  its  continuance  have  caused  his  name  and  If^e  to 
be  bound  op  with  that  great  seat  of  learning  to  the  pros- 
perity of  which  he  largely  contributed.  Of  later  years  the 
county  has  not  been  strong  in  statesmen,  but  a  list  of  the 
members  of  that  profession  diatifiguished  in  the  service 
of  their  country  would  be  incomplete  that  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Devon  has  produced  two  speakers  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, Serjeant  Sir  John  Glanville  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 
Of  the  twenty  physicians,  one  occurred  in  the  sixteenth,  seven 
in  the  seventeenth,  nine  in  the  eighteenth,  and  thre^  iji^  |(iie 
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ptesent  century.  Of  the  earlier  ones.  Sir  Sinion  Baskerville 
had  some  reputation.  Dr.  John  Shebbeare's  title  to  fame 
is  a  whimsic^  one.  He  received  a  pension  from  the  Crown 
on  the  same  occasion  with  Johnson,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
minister  had  pensioned  a  he-bear  and  a  she-bear.  Sir 
George  Baker  and  Sir  Francis  Milman  wore  both  men  of 
eminence  in  the  days  of  George  III.,  and  Mr.  Saunders  is 
said  to  have  much  improved  the  operation  for  cataract  Dr. 
Brocklesby  was  not  born  actually  in  Devon,  but  at  Minehead. 

Of  founders  of  charities  and  schools,  Devon  has  produced 
a  fair  uumber,  of  whom,  however,  only  about  a  dozen  seem 
to  deserve  special  commemoration.  Kotwithstaadiog  the 
avarice  of  former  trustees  and  the  shears  of  modern  com- 
missioners, many  of  these  good  works  still  survive.  At  the 
head  of  the  foimders  is  Bishop  Stapeldon,  to  whom  is  due 
Stapeldon  Inn,  or  Exeter  Coll^,  the  fruitful  nurse  of 
many  generations  of  Devon  men. 

Bishop  Stapeldon,  who  with  his  brother  Sir  Ricbard  was 
murdered  by  a  brutal  mob  in  London  for  adhering  to  the 
cause  of  Edward  II.,  1326,  was  a  very  noteworthy  man.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  as  such  was  the 
earhest  keeper  of  the  FubUc  Records  who  attempted  credit- 
ably to  discharge  that  duty.  Those  who  know  how  difiScult 
it  is  for  men  engaged  in  public  lifo  to  attend  to  any  matter 
which  does  not  absolutely  press  for  settlement,  and  who  are 
aware  to  what  an  extent  the  records  of  the  realm  have  been 
neglected  by  very  many  of  their  several  keepers,  vrill  appre- 
ciate the  labour  in  this  department  of  Bishop  Stapeldon.  He 
arranged  and  classified  such  of  these  documents  as  were  under 
his  direct  charge,  and  left  behind  him  a  calendar  still  known 
and  valued,  and  which  vras  printed  by  Sir  F.  Falgrave  for  the 
Eecord  Commission.  When  these  records  were  moved  from 
Westminster,  Mr.  Burtt,  with  tliat  feeling  for  his  office  which 
forms  so  bright  a  feature  in  his  character,  drew  up  a  notice 
of  those  upon  which  the  Bishop's  labours  had  been  chiefly 
bestowed,  which  was  at  that  time  printed.^  But  Bishop 
Stapeldon  deserves  more  than  this,  and  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent than  Mr.  Burtt  to  collect  the  scattered  details  of  his 
life  and  worka  His  brother  had  a  Ucence  from  Bdward  III. 
to  found  a  Carthusian  monastery  in  Devon,  which,  however, 
he  had  not  time  to  execute. 

*Bm  '■Th»Oaiitletiun'ilC(B»^»,Ootob«r,18BB,''p.8aaJ^  lOtV^IC 
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Nicholas  Wadham,  the  founder  of  Wadham  College  in 
1613,  vita  of  a  Devon  family,  and  probably  born  in  the 
county. 

Science  is  a  plant  of  modern  growth,  at  least  in  its 
applied  form.  Here  Devon  can  boast  of  four  sons,  all  emi- 
nent. Newcomeo,  frho  did  bo  much  for  the  Cornish  steam- 
engine  ;  General  Mudge,  one  of  a  very  remarkable  family 
at  Plymouth,  the  first  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey ; 
Dean  Buckland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem  school  of 
Geology ;  and  Babbage,  beat  remembered  for  his  labours 
upon  the  calculating  machine.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  perfect  the  precautions  against 
lightning,  is  also  a  Devonshire  man. 

The  fine  arts,  including  music  and  painting,  are  repre- 
sented in  Devon  by  23  votaries.  Matthew  Locke,  celebrated 
for  his  glees,  for  his  employment,  the  first  in  England,  of 
music  in  aid  of  the  drama,  and  for  having  written  the  firat 
English  work  on  the  principles  of  thorough  bass,  was  of 
Devon  ;  as  was  Loosemore,  who  built  the  fine  organ  which 
still  adorns  the  Cathedral ;  and  Jackson,  so  long  celebrated 
for  the  skill  with  which  be  played  upon  it,  but  whose  fame 
as  a  musician  was  not  confined  to  the  West. 

Devon  can  number  20  ptunters,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  one  who,  with  Hogarth  and  Gainsborough,  may 
claim  the  very  first  place  in  that  branch  of  art  in  England. 
Both  Reynolds  and  his  master,  Thomas  Hudson,  were  Devon 
men,  aa  was  NortUcote,  the  biographer  of  Reynolds.  Opie 
came  from  Cornwall,  beyond  the  border,  but  Haydon,  with 
whose  sti-uggles  for  fame  all  must  sympathise,  was  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  as  was  Hayman,  an  historic  painter  of  some  repute 
in  his  day.  Ozias  Humphrey,  Cosway,  and  Cross  were  all 
miniature  painters.  Prout  was  the  first  water-colourist  of 
his  time,  Samuel  Cook  is  worthy  to  be  named  with  him  ; 
and,  more  recently,  Devon  has  produced  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  William 
Holwell,  better  known  as  Holwell-Carr,  of  Exeter  College, 
and  remembered  for  his  noble  bequest  to  the  nation  of  the 
pictures  which  are  preserved  in  the  National  Gallery,  was 
either  a  Devonshire  man  or  of  Devon  extraction.  The 
Holwells  were  of  Thome-Hipping,  and  Mr.  Holwell-Carr's 
great-grandfather  was  an  eminent  physician  at  Exeter. 

But  the  intellectual  bede<roU  of  Devon  is  nxA  vet  ex- 
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Iiausted.  Great  aa  are  the  names  of  Hooker  and  Jewell 
among  divines,  Bodley  among  the  farourers  of  literature, 
Bejnolds  in  painting,  Babbage  in  science,  and  Baleigh  among 
the  writers  and  actors  of  history,  these  names  are  rivalled 
bj  those  of  some  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  county  who 
have  upheld  its  reputation  from  remote  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  Her  earliest  Judges,  indeed,  belong  to  a  period 
when  the  "  curia  regis "  vas  the  single  court  of  jusUce, 
aad  the  Justiciarius  Anglise,  far  superior  to  the  Chancellor, 
sat  as  the  representative  of  and  next  in  rank  to  the  Sove- 
reign, in  whose  absence  he  was  "  ex  officio  "  regent  of  the 
kiogdom,  At  that  time  the  study,  or  at  any  rate  the  admi- 
nistration, of  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  scarcely  a 
distinct  profession,  and  the  Justices  were  usually  men  of  high 
rank,  prelates  or  nobles,  of  general  knowledge  and  higii 
character,  irrespective  of  their  judicial  functions.  Such  were 
Bluet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  Justiciarius  totiua  Anglisa,"  in 
1123  ;  William,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  in  1189  ;  William, 
Lord  Briwer,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1221,  and  a  great 
monastic  patron,  founding  two  colleges,  a  priory,  and  a 
hospital,  besides  building  Bridgewater  Bridge  and  Castle, 
and  making  good  that  port. 

Of  this  class  also  were  Henry  Tracy,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1261,  and  Hugh  Courtenay,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Devon,  a  Justice  itinerant  in  1330  ;  men  evidently  selected 
rather  for  their  personal  qualities  and  rank  than  for  their 
legal  training.  By  degrees,  mixed  up  with  these,  there 
appear  men  who  had  practised  at  the  bar,  and  were  for  that 
reason  raised  to  the  bench,  a  custom  never  prevailing  in 
France,  where  the  Judges  were  a  separate  class  or  rather 
caste  from  the  bar,  to  the  great  injury  of  both  branches  of 
the  profession.  Probably  of  this  legal  character  were  the 
Furneaux,  of  whom  Alan,  Henry,  William,  and  Simon  were 
Justiciaries  io  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  John  de 
Reigny  in  1225,  Sir  Henry  de  Bathonia  in  1238,  Sir  Henry 
Englefield  in  1260,  Gilbert  de  Knovil  and  William  Martin  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  Sir  William  Huddersfield,  the 
last  who  is  called  a  Justiciary,  and  who  flourished  about 
1486. 

Bracton,  who  in  1267  was  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was, 
notwithstanding  his  ecclesiastical  rank,  the  earliest  really 
distinguished  lawyer,  the  first  sage  of  the  law.     He  was 
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autlior  of  the  volume  "  De  legibus  et  conauetudinibuB 
Anglise,"  which  is,  says  Foss,  "a  finished  and  systematic 
performance,  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  law,  with  all  its 
titles,  as  it  stood  when  the  work  was  written."  Bracton  has 
always  been  called  aDevonshire  man, but  the  manor'of  Bratton, 
whence  he  derived  his  name,  is  just  within  the  border  of 
Somerset,  and  his  tomb  and  effigy  are  in  Mineliead  Church. 

Of  these  Justiciaries  there  are  on  record  12,  beside  a 
"  Justiciarius  totius  Anglife."  They  range  through  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  one  occurring  in  the 
fifteenth.  Under  the  arrangement  introduced  by  Henry  III., 
by  which  the  causes  were  apportioned  between  distinct 
courts,  a  crowd  of  Devonians  rose  to  high  office.  Thus 
there  have  been,  down  to  the  present  day,  2  Lord  Chancellors, 
7  Chief  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  9  Chiefs  of  the  Common 
Fleas,  and  2  Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  There  have 
been,  also,  9  ordinary  Judges  of  the  Kio^s  Bench,  9  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  and  5  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Lord 
Justice,  3  Lord  Keepers  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Judges 
of  the  Privy  Council,  2  Irish  Chief  J  ustices,  a  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon,  4  Attorneys,  and  3  Sohcitors-general.  Devon  has 
also  provided  two  Speakers  and  a  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  in 
all  77  persons,  a  very  unusual  proportion  out  of  the  112 
lawyers  who  appear  in  tlie  list  of  Worthies. 

Among  the  Judges  of  the  fourteenth  century  occur  the 
names  of  Sir  William  Herle,  1329 ;  Sir  John  Stowford, 
1S91 ;  Sir  John  Gary,  1370;  Sir  John  Wadham,  1388; 
Edward  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Keeper  in 
1396. 

In  the  fifleenth  century  came  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Chancellor,  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  "De  laudibus  legum  Anglis,"  represented  by 
Selden  as  "  the  first  treatise  that  entered  minutely  into  the 
history  of  our  legal  institutions,  and  described  the  profra- 
sional  education  and  habits  of  the  period."  Sir  John's 
brother  Henry  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  who  attained  judicial  rank 
were  Lewis  Fortescue,  William  Fortescue,  and  Fortescue- 
Aland,  Lord  Fortescue. 

Among  the  Judges  in  the  same  century  were  Sir  John 
Hill  in  1400,  and  at  the  same  period  Sir  John  Hody  and 
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Sir  WiUiam  Hankford,  both  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  for  each  of  whom  is  cUimed  the  honour 
of  having  committed  Henry  V.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
contempt  of  court ;  Hals,  1424 ;  Juyn,  1439  ;  Henry  Por- 
tescue,  1440  ;  Tresilian,  a  solitary  instance  of  a  Judge  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason ;  Sir  WilUam  Hody,  1440  ;  Hud- 
dersfield,  the  last  Justiciary,  1486  ;  and  Tremaile,  1488. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  followed  Sir  Lewis  Pollard, 
1514  ;  Lewis  Portescue,  1542  ;  Sir  John  Whyddon,  1554, 
who  is  said  to  have  laid  aside  the  mule  upon  which  the 
Judges  usually  rode,  and  to  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
riding  down  to  Westminster  on  horseback.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  sat  in  armour  when  engaged  in  trying  the  northern 
rebels  at  Scarborough.  There  were  also  Sir  John  South- 
cote,  1560,  and  Sir  John  Olanvill,  1598,  reputed  the  first 
who  rose  from  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession  to  be  a 
Judge. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  in  Devon  prolific  both  in 
eminent  lawyers  and  eminent  divines,  producing  of  the  former 
28,  of  the  latter  34.  Among  the  lawyers  were  Sir  William 
Periam,  1603  ;  and  in  1612  the  learned  Sir  John  Dode- 
ridge,  to  confer  upon  whom  his  Master's  degree  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  came  to  London,  an  unheard-of  honour, 
and  whose  effigy  still  adorns  the  cathedral.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Barnstaple,  his  nephew  Recorder 
of  Exeter,  and  their  male  line  was  represented  by  the  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine,  Philip  Doddridge,  in  the  last  century. 
In  1649  lived  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Henry  Rolle,  Chief 
Justice  ;  and,  in  1667,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Keeper,  son  of  Bridgeman  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
whose  descendants  are  Earls  of  Bradford.  The  two  latest 
Judges  of  the  century  were  Henry  Pollexfen  and  George 
Treby,  Chief  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1689  and 
1692.  The  eighteenth  century  produced  8  Judges,  of  whom 
Peter,  Lord  King,  an  Exeter  man,  and  Charles  Pratt,  £arl 
Camden,  were  Chancellors.  The  others  were  Baron  HatseU, 
1702;  the  elder  Pratt,  1716  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Buller,  1794. 

In  the  present  century  are  to  be  mentioned  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Robert  Lord 
Gifford,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Justice  J.  L.  Knight- 
Bruce.  Sir  William  Follett,  prematurely  cut  off,  promised 
to  equal  the  greatest  in  the  profession ;   and  there  are  those 
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still  liritig,  enough  both  in  numhers  and  distinction,  to  show 
that  the  legal  reputation  of  the  county  is  by  no  means  upon 
the  wane. 


F.  17  Aolaiid,  Sir  John.     Acland. 

M,D.  17        „        Arthur.    Exeter. 

M.  18        „        JohD.     Exeter. 

N.A.  17  Adams,  Wm. 

D.  11  ^phoge.     Plymouth. 

D.  10  Alpbrad,  Bp.  of  Creditou. 

8°^.  12  Ash,  aliaa  FraxiouB,  Simon.     Probably  of  Aeh-Rnph. 

D.  17  ABhlej,  Herbert,  Dn.  of  Norwich.     Plymouth. 

M.D.  16  Atwell,  Hugh,  M.D.     Eeotoa  or  Exeter. 

S.  11  Audley,  JameB  Lord. 

S".  19  Babbage,  Chas.     Totnea  School. 

D.  16  Babington,  GenrsAe,  Bp.  of  Woroester.     Ottei?  St  Mary. 

N.A.  17  Bagf;,  Sir  Jbb.,  Kt. 

S'.  17  Baker,  Bey,  Thoa.,  Geometer.    Biahops  NymptoD. 

M.D.  18  Baker,  Sir  Geo.,  Bi,  M.D.,  Physn.  to  Geo.  Ill     Lorenton. 

S'.  13  Baldwin,  Arehbp.  of  Canterbury.    Exeter. 

L.  17  Ball,  Sir  Peter,  Et.,  Atty.-Gen.  to  Q.  Elix.,  Reo.  of  Exeter. 

Mamhead. 

D.  14  BamptoD,  Sir  John  de,  D.D.    Bampton. 

M.D.  17  Barber,  Wm.     Barnstaple. 

P.  16  Barclay,  Alex.,  Author  of  the  "Ship  of  FooIb."    Otteiy  St. 

Marym 

D.  17  Barkham,  John,  D.D.,  Author.     Exeter. 

S.  17  Bany,  Robert 

M:.D.  17  Baakerville,  Sir  Simon,  Et     Exeter. 

S.  17  Baaaet,  Col.  Arthur.     Heanton  Punchardon. 

L.  13  Bathonia,  Sir  Hy.  de,  J.  of  K.  B.     North  Tawton. 

M.D.  18  Battie,  Wm.,  M.D.,  Author.    Modbury. 

S  l.S  Bawoeyn,  Sir  Stephen,  Kt.    Yarbury. 

S.  15  Beaufort,  ThoB.,  D.  of  Exeter.    A  leader  at  Agincourt 

F.  16  Beaumont,  Hy.     Honiton. 

D.  19  Beeke,  Hy.,  D.D.,  Dn.  of  Briatol,  Prof,  of  Poetiy,  Oxford. 

King's- Teign  ton. 

N.A,  17  Beny,  Adml.  Sir  John.    Holland. 

M.D.  17  Bidgood,  John,  M.D.     Rockbeare. 

D.  19  Bidlake,  John,  D.D.   Poems  and  sermons.    Pljrtnouth. 

D.  13  Blondy,  Richd.,Bp.  of  Exon.     Exeter. 

L,  12  Bluet,  Bobt.,  Bp.  of  IJno,,  Just  tots.  Angliie.     Holcombe- 

Rogus. 

S.  17  Bluet,  Col.  Francis.    Holcombe-Rogus. 

F.  16  BInndel,  Peter.    Tiverton. 

St.  16  Bodley,  Sk  Thomaa.    Exeter. 

D.  16  Bodley,  Lawrence.     Exeter. 

S.  16  Bodley,  Sir  Jonoa     Exeter. 

L.  15  Boefo,  Wm.,  Se^-at-Law, 

S**.  17  Bt^sn,  Zachary.    Oatcombe.  r.<,i, ,  i  ■vCoO'^lc 
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15    Bonville,  Sir  Wm.     Exeter. 

15  Bon-rille,  Wm.,  Lord,  Torkist  leader  ia  Devon.    Shnte. 
19     Bowiiog,  Sir  John,  Kt.     lArkbear. 

13  BractoB,  Hy.  Arobd.,  of  Barum,  J.  of  K,  B.     Brattoo. 

14  Breutingbam,  Thos.,  Bp.  of  Exon.,  L.  H.  Tteasorer. 
18    Brewer,  Wm.  Lord,  Juaticiary.     Tor-Brewer. 

13  ,,        Wm.,  Bp.  of  ExoD. 
Bridgemau,  John,  Bp.  of  Exon. 

„  Sir  0.,  C.  J.  C.  P.,  Lord  Keeper,    Exeter. 

Brioe,  Andrew.    Exeter. 

14  Britte,  Walter.     Stotteacombe. 
BrooBoombe,  Walter,  Bp,  of  Exon.    Exeter. 
Browne,  Wm.,  Pastoral  poet.     Tavi§tock. 
Bruce,  Sir  James  L.,  Knigbt,  V.  Chan,  and  Lord  Justice. 

Fturlincb. 

Bniton,  Robert. 

Bryan,  Guy  Lord. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  Mythologist.    Plymouth. 

Buokland,  Wm.,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Oeology,  Oxford.    Dn.  of 
Westm. 

S^.        18     Budgell,  Eustaoe.     Exeter. 
F.  15     Badokeshed,  Robt.     Budokeahed. 

L.  18     BuDer,  Sir  Franoia,  J.  of  C.  P.     Downe. 

L.  \5     Biirgoyns,  Wm.,  Reo.  of  Exeter, 

D.        17    Burton,  John,  D.D.     Wemworthy. 
D.        17    Bury,  John.     Tiverton. 
Q.  19     Capem,  Edward.     Tiverton. 

S.         14    Cuew,  Sir  John.    Mohun'a  Otteiy. 
~  " "  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Peter,  Iriah  service.    Mohan's  Otteiy. 
Sir  Gawen.  „  „ 

Geo.,  E.  of  Totnes. 

16  Carpenter,  John,  Religions  author.     Northleigfa, 

I".  17  „        Nathaniel,  B.D.,  Philosopher  and  author.    Nortb- 

teigh. 

\  19  Carr,  Rev.  W.  Hotwell,  Donor  of  pictures  to  the  N.  Gallery. 

».  19  Carrington,  — ,  Poet. 

4.  14  Caiy,  Sir  John,  RofExch.     Cockington. 

i^  17  „    Su-  Geo.,  Ld.  Deputy  of  Ireland.    Cockington. 

).  15  „    John  or  James,  Bp.  of  Exon. 

I.  16  „    Sir  Wm.     Beheaded  by  Ed.  IV. 

i.  17  „    Robert.     Clovelly. 

).  17  „    Geo.,  D.D.,  Dn.  of  Exeter.     Clovelly. 

I.  17  „    Sir  Geo.    Killed  in  Ireland. 

;**.  17  „    Robert,  D.D.,  Author.     Cockington. 

i.  16  Ghampemowne,  Sir  Artlmr.     Modbnir. 

>.  16  Chord,  ThoB.,  D.D.,  Abbot  of  Fowl.    Tmeya-Haya. 

).  16  Chardon,  John,  Bp.  of  Down  and  Conor. 

>.  12  Chaunter,  John  the,  Bp.  of  Exon. 

3.  12  Chichester,  Robt,  Bp.  of  Exon.                 ,,  ,      .C.OOqIc 
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N.A. 
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B. 

18 
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N.A. 

16 
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18 

P. 

19 

S*. 

19 
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17    Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  Ld.  Chioheater,  Ld.  Deputy.    Ralegh. 
17     Chttcot,  Eobt.     TiTBFton. 

Ghudleigh,  John.     Died  in  Mogellsn'g  Struts. 

„        Sir  George,  Attj.-Oen.,  L.  H.  Treasurer.    Aah- 

Keigny,  ABfaton. 
„        Jamee,  Col.    Killed  at  taking  of  Dartmouth, 
„        Sir  James.    Killed  at  Osteud. 
Churohilt,  John,  D.  of  Marlborough.    Aah. 
Clifford,  Thos.  Ld.,  L.  H.  Treasurer.    Chudleigh. 
Cooke,  Capt     "  Cockus  Anglus."    Plymouth. 
Colby,  Col.,  Ord.  aurreyor. 
Coleridge,  Sam.  Taylor. 
„  Hartley. 

19  „  Sir  John  Taylor,  J.  K.  K 

19  „  Lord,  0.  J.  C.  P. 

17     Colleton,  Sir  John,  Bt.     Exeter. 
19    CoUlar,  Sir  RobL,  J.  of  P.  Council 
17    Conant,  John,  D.D.,  Beotor  of  Exeter  Coll.    Bioton. 

16  Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Bristol. 

17  Cook,  Johu.     Kembury. 

19        „     Saml.,  Painter  in  vater-coloun. 

19     Coplestone,  Ednd.,D.D.,  Bp.  of  Llandaff.     Offwell. 

16  Coiy,  John,  Aator  and  dramatist.    Barnstaple, 
19     CoBway,  Riohd.,  Uiniature  punter. 

17  Cotton,  Edw.,  D.D.    Whimple. 
Courtenay,  Hugh,  J.  itinerant,  E.  of  Devon. 

Sir  Hugh.     A  Founder  of  the  Garter, 

Wm.,  Arohbp.  of  Canterbury.     Exminster. 

Sir  Pien,  K.G. 

Biohd.,  Bp.  of  Norwich.    Powderham. 

Hugh,  E,  of  Devon.  Lanoaatrian  leader  in  Devon. 

Sir  Hugh,  who  led  the  Devon  LanoaatriaoB  to 

Tewkesbury. 
Peter,  Bp.  of  Winton.     Powderham. 
Edward,  K  of  Devon.     Baised  Perkin  Warbeck's 

siege  of  Exeter. 
Iff  „  Thoe.,  6th  K  of  Devon.    Beheaded  after  Towton. 

16  „  Sir  Peter.     Leader  against  the  Western  rising. 

17  Cowell,  Dr.  John.    Yamesborough. 
Iff    Crocker,  Sir  John.     Lineham. 

16  Cross,—. 

14     Cruwya,  Sir  Robt     CniwyB-Uorohard. 

17  CutohSe,  John.     Dammage. 
14     Daubeman,  John. 

16  Davie,  John.    Southbrook. 

17  „  Edmund.  Canon-Teign. 
16  Davies,  Capt.  H.  T.  Mertond. 
16    Davies,  Capt.  John.    Sandridge. 

16    Davils,  Capt.  Heniy.    Served  in  Ireland.     Uerland. 

16    Dennis,  Sir  Thoa,     Holcombe-Bumel. 

16    Densell,  Riohd.  ,  i 
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Devon,  Bichd. 

Devoniua,  Jobs,  de  la  Ford,  Abbt  of  Ford,  Author. 
Dinham,  John  Lord,  L  H.  Treasurer,     Nutvell. 
Dod«idge,  Richd.     Bomataple. 

„  Sir  John,  J.E.B.    Borngtaple. 

„  John,  M.P,,  Recorder  of  Barnstaple. 

16  DotiD,  Abraham.     Mathematio&l  author.    Kdeford. 
18       „      Benj.  „  „  „ 

17  Downe,  John,  B.D.,  Author.     Holworthy. 

18  Donmbam,  — .     Newton  St.  Cyros. 

16  Drake,  Sir  Bernard.     Ash. 
„      Sir  Francis.    Tavistock. 
„      Bobert.    Spnt-Hafs. 
„      Adml.  Sir  Sam.,  Bt    Shared  in  Rodney's  action. 

Drew,  Edwd.,  Sergt.-at-Law.    Sharpbam. 

Duck,  Nich.,  Sei^.>at^Lav,  B«c  of  Exeter.     Heavitree. 

Duokvorth,  Adml.  Sir  Thos.,  Bt    Topeham. 

Dunn,  SamL,  Author.    Oeditoo. 

Dunning,  John,  liord  Ashburtou,  SoL-Oen.    Ashburton. 

Duntz,  John.    Exeter. 

Durfey,  Tom.,  DramatJst.     Exeter. 

Dymond,  Jonathan,  Author.     Exeter. 

Eadulph,  Bishop. 

19  Eaatlaie,  Sir  Chas.  Lock,  P.R.A,  Plymouth. 

17  Edmonds,  Sir  Thos.,  Kt,  Ambauador.    Plymouth. 
13    Englefield,  Wm.  da,  Jnstioiaty. 

13  Exater,  Walter  de. 

14  „      Wm.,  D.D.,  Author. 
Fiehacre,  Richard,     flahacre. 
Fitz,  John.     FitEford. 
Fits-Ralph,  Wm.    Exeter. 

„  Richd.,  Arohbp.  of  Armagh. 

FlaTel,  Ber.  John,  Presby.  Minister.     Dortmoath. 
Flory,  John, 

Floyer,  Wm.    Floyers-Hay. 
Follet,  Sir  Wm.  W.,  Atty.-Gen. 
12    Foliot,  Gilbert^  Bp.  of  London.     Tamerton-Foliot 
Ford,  John  de,  Author. 
„    John,  Dramatist.     Ilmington. 
„    Sir  Heniy.     Bagtor. 
Forster,  Nathl,  D.D.,  Editor  of  Plato.    Plymstook. 
Fortescue^  Sir  John,  Captor  of  Meaux. 

„        Sir  John,  C,  J.  of  K.  B.,  liOrd  Chancellor.    North 

Hindi. 
„        Hy.,  C.  J.  of  IreUnd. 
„        Lewis,  Bn.  of  Excb. 

„        Sir  John,  Ch.  of  Eioh.  and  Duchy  of  I^nosBter. 
„        Aland,  C.  J,  C.  P.,  Lord  Fortescue  of  Credan. 
„        Wm.,  Master  of  the  RoUa.    Buckload  Filleigh. 
„        Wm.,  J.  C,  P.  ,  , 
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D.        17    Foster,  John,  D.D.,  Writer  against  TindoL    Exeter. 
8.         16    Ftaaceis,  Sir  Wm.    Killed  in  a  trey  vtith  rebels  at  Chop's 
Cilist. 
19    Froude,  Jaa.  Anthony,  Historian.   Dartington. 
14    Fulford,  Sr  Wm.     Fulford. 

„       Sir  Baldwin.     Beheaded  after  Tonton. 
„       Col.  Fran.    GarriBoned  his  house  for  Ch.  I. 
Fumeaux,  Alan  de,  JuBtioiary . 
„        Hy.  de,  Justioiaiy. 
„        Wm.  de,  JuBtidary. 
L.         13  „        Simon  de,  Justidary. 

D.         18  „         Dr.  Philip.     Letters  on  BeligiouB  Lit>erty. 

S**.       17    Gale,  Theopb.     "Court  of  the  Gentiles."    Kings  Teigntou. 
D.        17    Gandy,  John,  D,D. 
Fr.        17         „     James.    Exeter. 
Tt.       18         „     Wm.     Eieter  or  Plymouth. 
S°^.       11     Garland,  John,  Author. 
N.A.     17     Gatea,  Sir  Thos.,  Gov.  of  Virginia.     Colyton. 
L.         17        „     Thos.,  Bn.  of  Eioh. 
P.  17     Gay,  John.    Bamataple. 

D,         17     Gee,  John,  Controveraialist. 
F.  13     Gervais,  Walter,     Exeter. 

L.  19     GibbB,  Sir  Vioory,  C.  J.  C.  P. 

L.  19     Giffard,  Hardinge,  C.  J.  of  Ceylon. 

S.  17         „         Col.  John.     Brightleigb. 

L.  18     Gifford,  Robt,  Lord,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  C.  J.  C.  I'. 

Fr.        19         „         Wm„  Satirist  and  Critic     Aahburton. 
NA,     16     Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey.     Greenway, 
S,  19         „        Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bt. 

5.  17     Giles,  Sir  Edward.     Bowdon. 

L.         18    Glanvil,  Sir  John,  J.  of  C.  P.     TayiBtook. 

L.  17         „         Sir  John,  Sergt.-at-Law,  Speaker.     Tavistock. 

D.        17        „        Joseph,  Author.    Plymouth. 

M.        17     Gould,  Jas.     StaTerton. 

6.  14    Orandison,  John,  Bp.  of  Eion. 

F.         14    GrauTille,  Sir  Theobald.     Bideford. 

St.         17  „  Sir  Bevill.     Killed  at  Lanadowna 

N.A.     16  „  Sir  Richd.    Discoverer  of  Virginia, 

„  Sir  Bichd.,  the  King's  General  in  the  West 

„  Sir  Richard,  MorBhal  of  Calais. 

„  Sir  Roger.     Lost  in  the  "  Mary  Rose." 

„         Sir  Richard,  Vice-Adml,    Killed  at  sea. 
Graves,  Adml,  Sir  Thos. 
„        AdmL  Tboe.,  Lord  Graves. 
H.        16    Greenway,  John. 
F.         16    Grendon,  Simon.     Exeter. 
L.         18    Gundrey,  NathL,  J.  of  C.  P.     Axminster. 
D,        17    Hallet,  Joseph,  Author.     Exeter. 
M.D,     19     Harvey,  Dr.  Geo.,  Author.     Plymouth. 
L.  18     Hatsel,  Henry,  Bn.  of  Esch. 

H.A.     16    Hawkins,  Capt.  Wm.    Plymouth.  GoOqIc 
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N.A.     16    Hawkina,  Sir  JohD.  „ 

N.A.    17  „        Sir  Richd.     Plymouth. 

M.         14     Hawley,  John.     Dartmouth. 

L.         16    Haydon  Jobii,  Bencher  of  L.  Inn.     Woodbury. 

Pr.        18         „        Beiy.  Robt.     Exeter. 

Ft.        18     Hayman,  Francis.    £xet«r. 

L         17     Heale,  Warwick,  Sergt-at-Law. 

L.         18    Heath,  John,  J.  of  C.  P. 

L.         18        „      Benj.,  Town  Geik.    Exeter. 

L.         16    Heale,  Sir  John,  SergL-at-Law. 

Im  17         „      ELzeuB.     Woraton. 

L.         H     Herle,  Sir  Wm.,  C.  J.  of  C.  P. 

L.         17    HakewiU,  Wm.,  Learned  lawyer  and  author.     Exeter. 

D.        17  „        George,  D.D.,  Arohd.  of  Surrey,  Author.  Exeter. 

D.         17  „         Wm.,  Dp.  of  Exon. 

L.         15     Hals,  John,  J.  of  K.  B. 

Hall,  John,  King's  Sergt. 

Hallet,  Joseph.     Eieter. 

Halse,  John,  Bp.  of  L.  and  Cov.     Eenedon. 

Hankford,  Sir  Wm.,  0.  J.  of  K.  B. 
S^.        16     Harding,  Thos.,  D.D.     Combmartin. 
L.         16    Harris,  John,  Sergt-at-Law.     Hayne. 
L.         17        „       Sir  Thos.,  Sei^.-at-Law. 
S.        19        „       Sir  Wm.  Snow.     Plymouth. 
D,         18    Hervey,  Jas.,  Author  of  the  "  Meditations."    Bideford. 
L.         15     Hill,  John,  J.  of  K.  B.     Hills-Court. 
L.         15      „     Robert,  J.  of  C.  P. 
Pr.        16     Hilliard,  Xicholoa.     Exeter. 
L.         15    Hody,  Sir  John,  C.  J.  of  K.  B.    Briiham. 
L.         15        „      Sir  Wm.,  C.  B.  of  Eioh. 
S.  15    Holland,  John,  2d  D.  of  Exeter.     Dartlngtou. 

S.         16         „        Heiuy,  3d  D.  of  Exeter.    Wounded  at  Bamet 
M.D.     18    Holwel,Wm.     Exeter. 
S'\       16    Hooker,  John,  Chamberlain  of  Exeter. 
B.        16         „        Richd.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
J).        19     Hole,  Rer.  Richd.     Exeter. 
S^.       17     Holland,  Joe.,  Herald  and  antiquaiy, 
L.         18    Hooper,  Sir  Nich. 

D.        17     Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bp.  of  Kaphoe,  Author.    Crediton. 
P.         17  „        Charles,  Dramatist. 

Pr.        18     Humphrey,  Osias,  Miniature  painter.     Houiton. 
L.         15    Huddesfield,  Sir  Wm.,  Justiciaty.     Honiton, 
Pr.       18    Hudson,  Thoa.,  the  Master  of  Reynolds. 
'""         19     Hughes,  Arthur.     Maker. 

Hunt,  Nich.,  Author, 

Hurst,  Wm.    Exeter. 

Huxhftm,  Dr.,  of  Plymouth.     Halberton. 

Hyndestone,  Wm.,  Sei^t.-at-I^w. 

Isaac,  S.    Exeter. 

hcattuB,  Barthl.,  Bp.  of  Exon.,  Author.     Elxeter. 

„        Joseph.     Exeter.  |.,,i~   ..LiOOqIc 
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s*. 

17     iBack,  EioUrd.     Exeter. 

Mn. 

18 

JackBon,  Wm,,  Compoaer  and  organiet.    Exeter. 

D. 

16 

Jewell,  John,  Bp.  of  Samm.     Berry-Nerber. 

L. 

15 

Juyn,  Sir  John,  C.  J.  of  K.  B. 

L. 

19 

Kanlake,  Sir  John,  Atty.-Oen. 

S. 

15 

Earewell,  Sir  Wm.     Uach. 

N.A. 

18 

Keats,  Admiral  Sir  R.  K     Bideford. 

N.A. 

17 

Kempthome,  Adml.  Sir  John.    Ugbotough. 

M. 

18 

Kennaway,  John. 

S. 

18 

Sir  John,  Bt.     Indian  warfiire. 

D. 

18 

Kennicot,  Benj.,  D.D.,  Hebraist.     Totnes. 

L. 

18 

King,  Peter,  Lord  King,  Ld.  Chancellor.    Exeter. 

S">. 

19 

Kmgsley,  Rev.  Chs.    Holne. 

F. 

16 

Kirkham,  Sir  John.    Blagdon. 

D. 

19 

Kitto,  John,  DD.,  Plymouth. 

L. 

14 

Knovil,  Gilb.  de.  Justiciary. 

D. 

13 

Langton,  Steph.,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal. 

D. 

19 

Lavington,  Dr.  Samuel.     Sermons.     Bideford. 

S*. 

19 

Petrocli. 

F. 

17 

Lethbridge,  Christ     Walston. 

S«. 

18 

D. 

11 

Livingus,  Bp.  of  Devon. 

Mil. 

17 

Locke.  Matthew,  Composer. 

M. 

13 

Long,  Gilbert    Exeter. 

U. 

13 

„     John. 

D. 

17 

„     Thoa.,  Controversial  Theologian. 

8: 

17 

Lovelace,  Jacob.    Exeter. 

Mu. 

17 

Loosemore,  Joha  Bnilt  the  Exeter  organ.  Bishop's 
Nympton. 

N.A. 

19 

Louis,  AdmL  Sir  ThM.,  Bt 

M.A 

19 

„     Adml.  Sir  John. 

P. 

18 

Luck,  Robt,  Poet 

L. 

14 

Luaket  Wm.  de. 

D. 

17 

Lyde,  Geo.     Loventon. 

S*. 

18 

Lye,  Rev.  Edward.     Anglo.Saxon  Diet     Totnes. 

D. 

17 

Manton,  Thee.,  D.D.    Colyton. 

L. 

14 

Martin,  Wm.,  Juslioiaiy. 

H.t 

16 

h. 

17 

"       Richd. 

L. 

17 

„      Wm.,  Bee.  of  Exeter.     Exeter. 

S*. 

18 

Martyn,  Thoa,  Author  of  Survey  of  Devon.     Ashburton. 

S*. 

18 

„      Wm.,  Historian. 

1. 

16 

Malet,  Sir  Baldwin,  Sol.-Gen. 

L. 

17 

Menard,  Sir  John,  Sergt.-at-Law,  Comr.  of  Ot  Seal. 
Tavistook. 

D. 

17 

Mayne,  Jasper,  D.D.,  Archd  of  Chichester,  Author. 
Hatherleigh. 

S*. 

19 

Uerivale,  Charles,  B.D. 

S". 

19 

„        John  Herman,  Author. 

M.D. 

19 

Mibnan,  Sir  Fr.,  Bt    Lovaton.               i,,,       .L.OO^IC 
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S«.        13    Mools,  Nidi,  de,  Amb,  to  France. 
F.         13    Mohun,  Regioald.    Dunster. 
S.         17    Mouk,  Gea.D.  of  Albemarle. 
8.         14     MoDtbermer,  Ralph,  Lord  M.     Stockenham. 
S.  U  „  ThoB.,  Lord  M.     Killed  in  a  aeo-figbt. 

li,         17     Hoore,  John. 

D.        16     Moreman,  John,  D.  of  Exeter,  Author.     Hortland. 
St.         17     Morice,  Sir  Wm.,  Sea  of  State.    Exeter. 
D.         16     Ikforria,  Jobn. 

D.        16    Jiudge,  Rev.  Zaahuty.    Author.    Abbotsham. 
M.D.     18        „      John.     Plymouth. 
S".        18        „      Thos,  Cbronometer  maker. 
S*.         19        „      General,  Ordnance  surveyor. 
S^^.       16    Monren,  D. 
S".         18     Newcomen,  Thoa.     Dartmouth. 
D.  17     Newtfl,  Richard.     Tiverton. 

.L.         15    Newton,  Richard,  C.  J.  of  C.  P. 
Fr.        18    Northoote,  Jas.     Plymouth. 
St.        19  „         Sir  Stafford,  Bt.    Pynea. 

S^.       17    Ockley,  Simon.    "  Hist,  of  the  Saracens."    Exeter, 
N.A.     16     Oxenham,  Capt  John.     South  Tawton. 
D.        17    Parr,  Richard,  Biog.  of  Usher. 
S*.       19     Parsona,  — .     Plymouth. 
Pr.        18    Patch,  Thoa.     Exeter. 

Patcb,  John.,  Surgeon.     Kxeter. 

Periam,  Sir  Wm.,  C.  B.  of  Exch.    Exeter. 
„        Sir  John,  Benefootor  to  Exeter  ColL    Exeter. 

Petre,  Sir  Wm.     Tor-Newton. 

Pole,  Sir  Wm.,  Antiquary.     Shute. 

Pollard,  Sir  Lewis,  J.  of  C.  P.     King's  Nympton. 

PoUexfen,  Hy.,  C.  J.  of  C.  P.   Shorforfc 

Pomeroy,  Sir  Heuiy,     BenyPomeroy. 

„        SirThoB.   A  leader  in  the  riaing  for  religion. 

Fraed,  Wintborp  M. 

Pratt,  Sir  John.     C.  J.  of  K.  B.    Kings  Mill 
„     Chs.,  Earl  Camden,  Ld.  Chancellor. 

Prideaux,  Sir  Edmd.,  Comr.  of  Gt.  SeaL     Souldon. 
„         John,  Sergt..at-I.aw. 
„         John,  Bp.  of  Worceater,  Author.    Stowford. 

Priest,  Agues,  Sole  martyr  under  Q.  Haty  in  Devon. 

Prince,  Rev.  John,  Biographer. 

Prout,  Saml.,  Water- colourist.     Plymouth. 

Pulleine,  Robert.     Exeter. 

17  Quick,  John,  Author.    Plymouth. 
16    RiunoldB,  Tbofl.,  D.D.,   Bia.  of  Corpus  Ch.,  Oxf.,    Dn.  of 

Lincoln.    Finhoe. 
16  „         John,  D.D. 

13     Raleigh,  Wm.,  Bp.  of  Winton  and  Justiciarr, 
16  „         Sir  Walter.     Hays. 

16     Reynell,  Richard,  Author.     East  Ogwell. 

18  „        Richard,  Bt.,  G.  J.  of  K.  B,  in  Ireland.    F«rdj|c 
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CIhi.    C*n(iD7. 

St.        17    Rejmell,  Sir  Richard. 

D.        17  „       Edward,  Autbor.     East  Ogwell. 

D.        17     Reynolds,  John,  Pres.  of  Corpus  Ch,,  Oif.    Pinhoe. 

S*.       18  „        John,  Editor  of "  PomponiuB  Mela."     Exeter, 

Pr.        18  „        Sir  Joshua,  P.RA. 

S.         17    Ridgeway,  Thos.,  E.  of  Londonderry. 

L.         16    Riadon,  Thos,  Badlaigb. 

„       Tristram,  Antiquary. 
Keigny,  John,  Justiciary.     Henistoa. 
Ridley,  Wm. 

R<^er  the  Cistercian,  Autbor. 
Rogers,  — ,  Proto-Martyr. 
Rolle,  Hy.,  C.  J.  of  K,  R    Heanton-SacheTille. 
Li.  11     Rosier,  John,  Atty.  of  C.  Bench. 

Ij.         16    RosweU,  Wm.,  Solicitor  to  Q.  Eliz. 
L.         16     Row€i  John,  Sergt.-at-Law.    Totnes. 

D.        18    Rimdle,  Thoa.,  Bp.  of  Derry.     Newton  Abbot.  « 

M.D,    18    Saunders,  John  Cunningh^,  Oculist.     Exeter. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  Speaker.     Berry- Pomeroy. 
Shebbeore,  Dr.  John.     Bidoford. 
Sheldon,  Wm,,  Anatomist,     Comb  Raleigh, 
Shower,  Sir  Barth.,  Reporter.    Exeter. 
„       John. 
Pr.       16    Sbute,  John.     CoUumpton. 
S.         17    SUnning,  Sir  Mich.     Killed  at  the  siege  of  Bristol     Bick- 

leigh. 
L.         19     Smith,  Sir  Montague,  J.  C.  P. 
D.        17    Southoombe,  Lewis,     Nonjuror. 

„  — .     Medical  Treatise. 

Southoote,  John,  J.  of  K.  B. 

„         Johanna,  Enthusiast. 
Speke,  John  H,     Orleigh. 

Sprat,  Thos.,  B.D,,  Bp,  of  Rochester,  Author.     Fallaton. 
Stanbury,  John,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  Author.    Churchill, 
Stapeldon,  AValter,  Bp,  of  Exon.     Annery, 
Stevens,  John,  M.D.    Exeter. 
Stone,  NicholiM.     Sculptor  and  Painter. 
U    Stouford,  Sir  John,  J.  of  C.  P.    West  Doone. 
17    Strode,  Wm.,  M.P.    One  of  the  fire  members  demanded  by 
Ch,  L 

17  Strode,  Wm,,  D.D,  Autbor,    Plympton. 
16    Stuckley,  Thos. 
U    Stafford,  Edward,  Bp.  of  Exon.,  Ld.  Keeper. 

16  Taylor,  alios  Cordmaker,  John,  Martyr,    Exeter, 
IS  Thomson,  Rev.  Oeo.,  Author.    Barnstaple. 

18  Tiadal,  Matthew,  D.D.,  Author.     Beer-Ferrers. 
18  Toplady,  Rev.  Aug,    "Rock  of  Ages."    Broad-Hembuiy. 
18  Towgood,  Micaiah,  Author,     Aimineter, 

17  Tozer,  Hy,  B.D.     North  Tawton, 
13     Tracy,  Hy.  de,  Bn.  of  Exoh, 
17    Treby,  Geo.,  C.  J.  of  C.  P.    Plympton.  CoOqIc 
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16     Tremain,  Siohard,     Collacambe. 

14     Treailian,  Sir  Robert,  C.  J.  of  K.  R 

18    Trowbridge,  Adml.  Sir  Thoa.    Aaher. 

'  ~    Tucker,  Wm.,  D.D.,  Du.  of  Lichfield,  Author.     Exeter. 

Turner,  John,     Mollai^, 

Upton,  Nich.   Canon  Law.     Author. 

Wadham,  Sir  John,  J.  of  C.  P.    Edge. 

Wadham,  Nich.,  Founder  of  Wadham  Coll. 

Walker,  Saml.,  Author,     Exeter. 
„        John,  D.D.    "  Sufferings  of  Clergy."    Eieter, 

Wesley,  Eev.  Saml.    Tiverton, 

Westcote,  John,    Weatcote. 

13  Whiting,  Nich. 

16     Whiddon,  Sir  John,  J.  of  K.  B.     Cbagford. 

18  Williams,  W.  Peere.    Cadhay. 

12    William,  Archd.  of  Totnes,  Justiciary. 

14  Wikea,  Wm. 

16  Wilford,Wm.  Celebrated  for  his  raids  on  the  Breton  Coasts, 

19  Wolcote,  Capt.  Jaa,,  R.N.     At  the  taking  of  Berbioe. 
19    Woloot,  Dr.  John,    "  Peter  Rndar."     Dodbrooke. 

17  Wollocombe,  Robert,  Author.    WoUooombe. 

16  Wynard,  Wm.,  Reo.  of  Exeter. 

17  Yalden,  Thos.     Exeter. 

19    Yonge,  Sir  Wm.,  Bt,  Sec.  at  War. 
19  „     Sir  Geo.,  Bt.,  Sea  at  War. 

18  Young,  Job,,  Correspondent  of  Sir  Hans  Sloano.     Plymouth, 
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Additioks  to  thb  "WoRTHiia  OF  Devon.'' 

Ball,  ■    — ,  Hiatoiy  Painter,  b.  Plymouth,  19th  Miitury. 

Bennett,  Wm.  Mineard,  Miniature  Painter,  b.  Exeter,  d.  1858,  At.  60. 

Bidlake, ,  D.D.,  Scholar,  Master  of  Plyniuuth  Grammar  Sobool,  ]9lh 

oeutnry. 

Brockedon,  Wm.  B.,  Painter,  b.  Totnes,  1767,  d.  1854,  «et.  67. 

Clack,  lUchard  Aiigustua,  Portrtut  Painter,  b.  Devon,  d.  after  IBSG. 

Condy,  NiohB.  Matthews,  Painter,  b.  Plymouth,  d.  18ol,  «et.  5% 

Courtenay,  Bt.  Honbl.  Tha.  Per^,  M.P.,  Author  of  "Life  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,"  and  other  works,  b.  1782,  d.  1641. 

Courtenay,  Reginald,  Biahop  of  Jamaioa,  b.  1813,  Author,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, 

CoUBiuB,  Samuel,  R.A.,  Engraver,  b.  Exeter,  1801. 

Crone,  Ridiard,  Miniature  Painter,  b.  Devon,  d.  1810,  at.  65. 

Crouch,  John,  Painter,  h.  Kingsbridge,  1751,  d.  1621. 

DiiTy,  Robert,  Portrait  Painter,  b.  Collnmpton,  d,  1793, 

Dowumau,  John,  Portrait  and  Subjeot  Painter,  b.  Devon,  d.  1 824. 

Durant,  Susan,  Sculptor,  b.  Devon,  d.  1873. 

Elford,  Sir  Wr.,  Bart,  Amatenr  Pwnter,  b.  Devon,  d.  1837,  «t  90. 

EEekiel, ,  Engraver,  b.  Exeter,  19  th  century. 

Foster,  Charles,  Architect,  b.  Collumptoti,  1793,  d.  1867. 

Hart,  Samuel,  Engraver,  b.  Plymouth,  18th  centuiy. 

Hart,  Solomon  Alexander,  Punter,  b.  Plymouth,  1806,  living,  I87fi,  eon 
of  the  preoeding. 

Hilliard,  Lawrence,  Miniature  Painter,  son  of  Nioholaa  H.,  living  1634. 

Hoaking,  William,  Anihiteot,  b.  Buckfaatleigh,  1600,  d.  1861. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  History  Painter,  b.  Devon,  d.  1798. 

Johns,  A B- ,  Ltuidscape  Fainter,  b.  Plymouth,  19th  oentury. 

Kendal,  John,  Architect,  d.  Exeter,  1829. 

King,  John,  History  and  Portrait  Painter,  b.  Dartmouth,  1788,  d.  184 T. 

Knighton,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  M.D.,  b.  Devon. 

Leahy,  James,  Portrait  and  Miniature  Paiuter,  b.  Exeter,  1773,  d.  1865. 

Lee, ,  Architect,  pupil  of  the  elder  Hardwick,  I6th  century. 

Lee,  Frederick  Richard,  BA.,  Painter,  b.  BUmteple,  1798,  son  of  tha 
preceding. 

Lee, ,  Architect,  employed  at  Eggesford,  brother  of  the  preceding. 

Mogford,  Thomas,  Portrwt  Painter,  b.  Devon,  d.  1868. 

Payne,  William,  Water-colour  Painter,  of  Plymouth,  1786,  d.  1813. 

Rendel,  James  Meadows,  Civil  Engineer,  of  Plymouth,  d.  1856,  teL  67. 

Reynell,  Thomas,  Porttait  Painter,  b.  Chudleigh,  1718,  d.  1786. 

Reynolds,  Frances,  Miniature  Runtor,  h.  Plympton,  1729,  d.  J807. 
Sister  to  the  Prcsideut. 

Roberta,  James,  Engraver,  b.  Devon,  1725,  d.afler  1761.      Lii^XH^Ic 
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Kogen,  Philip  HutohingB,  Marine  and  Londsoape  Punter,  b.  Plvnioudi 

1794,  d.  1853. 
Score,  Wm.,  Portrut  Painter,  b,  Devon,  before  1778. 
Stephen!,  Edward  &,  A.R.A.,  Sculptor,  b.  Exeter,  19th  oenturj'. 
Traiea,  William,  Landscape  Painter,  b.  Crediton,  1789,  d.  1873. 
Williama,  T.  H.,  Water-oolour  Painter,  of  Plymouth,  living  18U, 

The  BeT.  John  Josiaa  Conybetu-e,  Professor  of  Poetry  aud  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Oxford,  and  the  Rev, William  Daniel  Conybeare,  Dean  of  LlandafF, 
eminent  aa  an  early  geolo)!^et  and  as  a  theolc^ian,  were  gmndsona  of 
Bishop  Conybeare,  ftod  of  Defonsture  descent,  tbou^  boru  in  London, 

a.  T,  C, 
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Br  JOHH  HEWITT. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Albert  Way  called  my  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  curious  knightly  efBgy,  fixed,  or  which  had 
been  fixed,  in  Walsall  Church,  Staffordshire.  Accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  my  late  friend,  Canon  Parke,  a  sterling  and 
cheery  archxologist,  I  set  out  in  quest.  Arrived  at  Walsall, 
we  proceeded  to  the  church  and  interrogated  the  clerk, 
who,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  modestly 
intimating  his  belief  that  no  such  statue  had  ever  existed. 
At  the  zero  of  despondency,  up  came  a  second  oflScial,  well 
stricken  in  years  and  of  benign  aspect 

"  A  sexton  was  he  sothel;  as  I  ^uesse." 

He  did  remember  such  a  figure,  but  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  it.  On  being  pressed,  howeTer,  he  thought  it  had 
been  taken  to  Mr.  So-and-so's,  the  banker.  Hope  reming, 
we  forthwith  repaired  to  the  banker's,  but  only  to  learn  that 
he  was  from  home.  More  zero.  However,  archEeologists 
are  not  easily  disheartened,  so  we  determined  to  try  the 
bank  itself.  In  we  went,  and  the  effect  on  the  clerks  when, 
looking  forward  to  a  good  order  for  3  per  cents.,  or  a  lucrative 
transfer  of  shares  in  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  they  learned 
that  our  transaction  was  limited  to  a  knight  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  cut  in  stone,  and  long  ago  escaped  from 
Walsall  Church,  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  old 
Managing  Clerk,  observing  from  his  higher-desk-than-the- 
rest  the  amount  of  tittering  going  on,  amiably  stepped  for^ 
ward.  Dear  old  man  I  nothing  could  be  more  kind  and 
considerate.  He  was  of  the  usual  type  of  old  Managing 
Clerk,  evidently  so  wearied  and  disgusted  with  tottling  up 
pen-and-ink  thousands  in  his  daily  ledger,  that  to  return  at 
four  o'clock  to  his  real  poverty  was  quite  a  relief.  Perhaps, 
too,  after  four  o'clock  the  old  gentleman  indulged  in  archseo- 
logy.    At  all  events,  he  was  no  stranger  to  tdir  Itoger  de 
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HiUary  and  his  doings ;  and,  for  the  effigy,  it  was  reposited 
in  the  grounds  of  his  principal,  the  banker,  at  his  priTate 
residence.  Thither  we  sped,  but  again  to  learn  that  the 
proprietor  was  from  home.  Howeirer,  by  intervention  of  an 
amiable  gardener,  we  were  allowed  to  see  the  figure.  Why 
gardener  ?  why,  because  Sir  Roger  de  Hillary  was  located 
in  the  garden ;  where,  with  divers  lumps  of  Silunan  from 
Dudley  and  Greenstone  from  Rowley,  he  helped  to  form  a 
monticule  of  rock-work  at  the  end  of  a  shrubbery.  I  was 
permitted  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  effigy,  which  is  now 
before  us.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed.  Of 
the  adventures  of  De  Hillary  in  the  meantime  I  know 
nothing ;  but  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1874),  I  met  my 
old  friend  snugly  ensconced  beneath  the  gateway  of  Rushall 
Castle.  I  recognised  him  in  a  moment — albeit  he  has 
suffered  much  disparagement  in  the  interim  from  wind  and 
weather.  As  he  is  now  evidently  on  his  last  legs  (what 
remains  of  'em)  I  venture  to  offer  bis  vera  effigies  as  it  for- 
merly presented  itself,  for  the  pages  of  the  Archaeological 
Journal. 

Sir  Roger  de  Hillary  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  From  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  we 
learn  that  Richard  II.  granted  a  licence  in  the  fifteenth  of 
his  reign  to  Roger  Hillary,  knight,  to  found  a  chantry  for  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  mass,  &c.,  in  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Walsall,  for  the  health  of  the  said  Roger  while  hving, 
for  his  soul  after  death,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  ancestors 
and  all  the  faithful  deceased  (Shaw,  vol.  ii.  p.  76). 

Shaw  further  tells  us  :  "  The  following  description  is  by 
Wirley  in  his  Church  Notes,  1597,  and  Dugdale  in  his  MS., 
c.  xxxvi.  p.  32,  in  the  College  of  Arms:  "In  this  church, 
towards  the  south  part,  reateth  a  fayre  and  curious  monu- 
ment with  a  figure  of  one  of  the  Hilariea,  leaning  his  head 
on  one  of  his  bands,  as  if  he  were  half  rising,  with  one  of 
his  legs  rising  answerable ;  his  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  upon 
his  body  wrought  flower  de  lycea  and  crosg-crosalets  very 
exactly."  (Shaw,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  arms,  formerly  iu 
the  windows  of  the  church,  are  thus  blazoned  iu  the  same 
History :  "  In  a  plain  bordure  three  fleurs  de  lys  between  six 
cross-crosslets  fitch^"  (p.  78). 

How  the  knight  lost  his  face  is  a  mystery  ;  -perhaps,  the 
original  feature  liaving  been  demolished,  a  restoration  was 
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made,  and  on  the  remoral  of  the  effigy  from  the  church,  the 
appended  piece  hecame  detached  and  was  lost.  The  arming 
of  the  knight  ia  well  made  out :  on  the  body  a  hauberk  of 
mail,  nearly  covered  by  a  Bleeveless  surcoat  laced  down  the 
Bide  :  the  anna  and  legs  have  defences  of  plate ;  on  the 
head  a  bassinet  with  camail  attached,  and  beneath  the  head 
a  helm  with  mantling  and  cap-of-maintenance.  The  military 
belt  carries  a  purse  nith  dagger,  an  unusual  feature  in 
English  monuments.  A  second  belt  carries  the  sword. 
Three  chains  proceed  from  beneath  the  camail :  one  is 
attached  to  the  pommel  of  the  dagger,  another  was  fixed  to 
that  of  the  sword,  the  third  (not  seen  in  our  sketch)  passes 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  was  no  doubt  fastened  to  the 
helm.  The  shield  is  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  a  long  strap 
or  guige.  The  enarmes,  or  gear  for  holding  the  shield,  are 
well  shown,  and  it  was  to  this  particular  that  Mr.  Way 
specially  called  our  attention.  We  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  giving  a  second  engraving,  showing  this  arrange- 
ment as  viewed  from  beneath.  The  broken  strap  to  the  left 
is  that  seen  in  the  front  view,  passing  under  the  left  arm. 


The  figure  is  of  life  size,  and  has  been  carefully  wrought. 
As  we  have  already  learned  from  Shaw's  History,  the  surcoat 
was  formerly  "  embellished  vrith  flower  de  lyces  and  cross- 
crosslets;"  and  similar  bearings  no  doubt  appeared  upon  the 
shield.  What  may  be  implied  by  the  attitude  as  described 
above  by  Wirley,  "  leaning  his  head  on  one  of  his  hands  as 
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if  he  were  half  rising,  -with  one  of  his  legs  risiDg  answer- 
able," I  know  not.  And  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  similar 
example.  The  puzzling  torso  on  the  bouche  comer  of  the 
shield  is  a  headless  Ministering  Angel.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  Ministering  Angels  to  be  without  their  heads. 

[See  Arch.  Journ.  xx.  p.  139,  for  a  memoir  "  on  an  in- 
scribed stone  coffin-lid  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Temple 
Church,  London,"  by  W.  S.  Walford.  The  monument  thero 
discussed  k  assumed  to  be  to  "  Pliilippus  de  Sancto  Hllario," 
and  some  interesting  particulars  are  giren  in  the  memoir  of 
the  family  to  which  the  monument  is  presumed  to  belong, 
and  of  which  the  object  of  the  present  notice  may  have  been 
a  member. 

In  34  Edwd.  I.,  William  Hillary  was  witness  to  a  Deed  by 
which  Roger  de  Morteyn,  Lord  of  Walshale,  grants  two 
mills,  a  water-mill  and  a  windmill,  to  Henry  de  Prestwode 
and  his  son,  Ac.  In  19  Edwd.  II.  Roger  Hillory,  Rector  of 
the  church  of  Allerwich,  makes  an  agreement  with  Thomas 
le  Rous,  knight,  touching  his  rent  of  l5s.  Ad.  for  lauds  and 
tenements  held  of  him  as  of  the  manor  of  Walshall.  (Shaw's 
Hist,  of  Staffijrdflhire,  II.  71.)  J.  B.] 
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B;  JOHN  HISNItT  PAREEB,  C.B.,  Boo.  ILA.  Oxon.  eto. 

The  excavations  in  Rome  increase  in  importance  and  in 
interest  each  succeeding  year.  They  have  now  arrired  at 
the  very  heart  of  Rome — the  Forura  Romanura,  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  the  Colosseum.  My  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  moat  important  excavations  of  this  last  season, 
whether  made  by  the  government,  or  the  municipality  or 
the  building  companies  for  the  New  City,  or  by  individuals, 
and  to  point  out  their  bearing  on  the  historical  topo- 
graphy, and  the  truth  of  the  old  legendary  history  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  recent  is  that  of  the 
Tempi^  of  Vesta,     podium,  or  basement   of   the  original 

temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Via  Sacba, 
which,  like  bo  many  others  of  the  recent  excavations,  con- 
firms in  a  remarkable  manner  the  old  history.  The  situation 
of  it  is  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Dionysiua' 
and  other  authors,  and  the  construction  of  it  is  exactly  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  at  the  period  assigned  to  it.  It  is  of 
the  rude  construction  of  the  time  of  the  early  Kings  of 
Rome  of  the  second  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  has  not 
been  exposed  to  view  for  more  than  two  thousand  years 
until  the  present  time. 

TheReqia.  Immediately  behind  this,  at  the  foot  of  that 
comer  of  the  Palatine,  now  stands  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the 
site  of  the  Regia.  At  the  time  that  this  church  was  built,  a 
number  of  inscriptions  of  the  names  of  Vestal  virgins  were 
found  on  the  bases  of  statues,  a  distinct  proof  that  this  was 
long  their  residence  close  to  this  temple.  The  Regia  was 
originally  the  residence  of  the  Eings,^  but  in  the  time  of  tho 

■  .£ii(U,  1.  TiU.  V.  ses. 
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Republic  it  was  given  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  chief 
officer  both  of  Church  and  State.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  empire  Augustus  was  appointed  Fontifez  Maximus, 
but  he  had  previously  as  Emperor  been  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  reside  on  the  Palatine,  and  had  purchased  tiie  house  of 
Hortentius,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  leave.  We  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  he  slept  in  the  same  bed-room  for 
forty  years.'  He  therefore  gave  the  Regia  to  the  Vestal 
virgins  as  their  habitation,  because  it  was  close  to  their 
temple.  The  one,  therefore,  identifies  the  other. 
■D  Trtm         Augustus    says   that    he   enlarged    the 

BASILICA  JDLiA.  BASILICA  JoLiA SO  much  that  what  had  been 
the  length  became  the  breadth,  and  that  it  extended  from 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  we 
now  see  the  raised  platform  of  that  great  market-hall 
extending  all  down  the  west  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
from  the  paved  street  under  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  the 
north  end,  to  the  other  pared  street  under  the  temple,  with 
the  three  celebrated  columns,  which  was  evidently  there- 
fore that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  at  the  south  end. 

the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the 
Dioscuri  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  were  "  built  at  the  time 
that  the  two  hills  (the  Palatine  and  the  hill  of  Saturn)  were 
united  in  one  city,  and  enclosed  in  one  wall."  The  podium 
of  the  latter  temple  had  been  partly  exposed  to  view  (last 
year,  I  think)  and  was  found  to  be  of  the  same  early  con- 
struction, which  is  now  known  as  the  second  period  of  the 
Kings.  This  latter  podium  has  been  more  fully  developed 
during  the  present  season,  the  east  side  of  it  having  been 
now  excavated,  and  this  also  confirms  another  piece  of  the 
architectural  history  of  ancient  Rome. 
-  ^  We  are  told  by  Suetonius' that  Call- 

PALACE  OF  Caligula.    ^^  ^^  ^^^l  ^^^p,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^j_ 

bule  to  hia  palace,  and  immediately  adjoining  to  it  (so 
closely  that  a  doorway  might  well  be  made  from  one  to  the 
other)  is  a  fine  lofty  brick  wall  of  a  palace,  of  the  character 
of  the  first  century,  with  the  tall  brick  piers  of  an  aqueduct 
bridge  at  the  further  end.     The  direction  of  this  bridge  is 

*  Suetonii  Octavunna,  e.  IxsiL  T.  TOT.  , 

*  DiaDT«.L  Tio.  18;  OridiiFMti,  L  L         >  Suetonii  CilieiilB,o.x:4i.iO(^^QlC 
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straight  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
temple  in  the  garden  of  the  Caffarelli  palace,  discovered  by 
Bunsen,  which  I  maintain  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.' 
This  temple  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
bridge  to  amuse  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  Koman  people, 
but  the  real  object  of  that  bridge  was  to  complete  the  system 
of  the  aqueducts  according  to  the  plan  begun  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  but  not  completed  in  his  time,  a  part  of  which  was  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus 
united  to  each  of  the  fourteen  Regiones  of  Rome  ^  in  the  stone 
specus,  or  conduit,  which  was  necessary  to  convey  the  quantity 
of  water  that  they  required,  and  which  was  always  carried 
on  the  same  level.  This  aqueduct  first  crossed  the  valley  from 
the  Csehan  to  the  Palatine  over  the  arcade,  of  which  a  portioQ 
remains,  it  then  passed  in  a  tunnel  through  the  rock  of  the 
Palatine  from  south  to  north,  the  north  end  of  which  has  been 
lately  brought  to  light,  leading  to  that  end  of  the  bridge  of 
which  three  of  the  piers  remain,  faced  with  the  bricks  of  the 
time  of  CahguU.  Signer  Rosa  has  kindly  promised  to  have 
the  tunnel  cleared  out  and  examined.  This  aqueduct  forms 
one  of  the  usual  angles  at  the  north  end  of  the  Palatine,  as 
we  find  it  was  the  practice  to  make  an  angle  at  each  half 
mile  of  an  aqueduct,  to  break  the  force  of  the  water. 

Another  confirmation  that  this  was  the  hne  of  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  Caligula,  and  that  one  object  of  that  bridge 
was  to  carry  an  aqueduct  across  the  valley  from  the  Palatine 
to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  is  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
another  aqueduct  under  a  wine  shop,  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  ascending  to  the  CapitoUum,  that  is,  under  the  rock  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  just  io  the  line  to  which 
this  bridge  would  lead.  These  remains  must  belong  to  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Anio  Vetus,  which  is  always  under- 
ground in  Rome,  but  near  the  surface,  and  the  Anio  Novus 
always  follows  the  same  line,  although  at  a  much  higher 
level.  The  early  aqueducts  were  all  subterranean,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  build  over  them  anything  but  another 
aqueduct ;  consequently  the  later  aqueducts  were  siH  carried 
on  the  same  lines  through  Rome. 

P..iC.  0,    T..,^  «■>   H.DBUK.      J^lS'rJ^l 

tho  Palace  of  Caligula,  is  shown  by  the  construction  to  be  of 

1  FxaatimuJi  d»  Ai^uMdnetibui,  lib.  iL 
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the  time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  ;  the  eastern  part  of  it  corre- 
sponds  exactly  with  the  conBtruction  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian 
at  TiToIi,  and  it  is  huilt  against  other  walls  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  which  are  again  built  against  an  earlier  palace,  and 
against  a  iremarkable  passage  corbelled  out  and  ornamented 
with  stucco  patterns  under  the  small  vaults  that  rest  upon 
the  corbels,  and  with  a  piece  of  the  transenna,  or  pierced 
marble  parapet,  in  front  of  the  passage  remaining  in  its  place. 

K08TEOM  AND  Temple  op  Julius  C^sar.    .,    ,  ^^i"'f^t], 

Forum,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  it,  opposite  to  the  temple  of 
Castor,  is  the  Jtostrum  and  temple  of  Julius  Cffisar,"  with  the 
round  side  of  the  Rostrum  towards  the  temple,  the  flat  side 
towards  a  paved  platform  for  people  to  stand  upon.  The 
position  of  this  temple  being  thus  ascertained,  explains 
several  pass^es  in  the  clai^cs  that  have  been  long 
disputed. 
1?  „  ™ .      «-  T.™.,T-„  Behind  this,  on  the  top  of  a  step 

and  therefore  forming  the  southern  limit  of  it,  are  remains 
of  a  fountain  of  the  time  of  the  early  Empire,  with  the  channel 
for  water  round  its  edge,  similar  to  several  of  the  water 
channels  in  the  Colosseum.  This  fountain  is  considered  to  be 
that  of  Juturna,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Curtius,  in 
which  three  streams  met,  one  from  the  Palatine,  the  source  of 
which  is  underground,  under  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  the  second 
from  the  Quirinal,  which  is  visible  under  a  wine  shop  behind 
the  church  of  S.  Hadrian ;  the  third  from  the  CapitoHne 
hill,  visible  in  the  lower  chamber  of  what  is  called  the  Prison 
of  S.  Peter ;  these  three  streams  still  run  undei^round  in 
drains,  and  meet  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
n,  •«■  Tilt  ifT.  ■  A  portion  of  this  early  drain  is  left  visible 
OLOACA  MAXIMA.    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  platfonu  of 

the  Basilica  Julia,  and  its  semi-hexagonal  vault  is  of  the 

character  called  Etruscan,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  that 

in  the  subterranean  passage  that  connects  one  part  of  the 

ancient  prisoji  of  the  Kings  with  the  other,  and  both  of  these 

great  works  are  attributed  by  Livy  to  the  same  period. 

Tj  „  -TT-  T?«„T,.,         Down  the  centre  of  the  Forum, 

Bases  in  the  Fobum.         ,,         *  _    -j      t  *i,  J 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  paved 

road,  is  a  series  of  massive  square  brick  bases  for  columns, 

•  Dlo.  CH«.l.sziT.  e.ei;  Oridii  Ketani.  1.  xr.  t.  810,  CoOQ  I C 
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and  portions  of  several  of  the  columns  themselrea  are  lying 
about.  These  are  represented  with  images  at  their  top  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  Forum  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Constantine's 
arch  (of  which  Signor  Rosa  has  placed  a  plaster  cast  in  the 
porter's  lodge  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars).  The  construction 
of  the  bases  is  not  much  before  the  time  of  Gonstantine. 

of  an  equestrian  statue,  said  by  the  Koman  antiquaries  to  be 
that  of  Domitian,  but  more  likely  to  have  beeu  that  of  the 
bronze  horae  of  Constantine,  as  the  construction  of  the  base 
is  of  his  time ;  and  this  ia  mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Cata- 
logue of  the  fourth  century,  whereas  that  of  Domitian  is  not 
there  mentioned,  probably  because  it  had  then  been  removed. 
CouiTiiTM  More  to  the  north,  and  not  fiir  from  the  steps 

of  the  temple  of  Concord,  though  separated 
from  them  by  the  great  bank  of  earth  on  which  the  modern 
road  is  carried,  are  the  two  parallel  walls  of  marble,  covered 
with  sculptures  on  both  sides,  discovered  in  the  last  season 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Comitium.  On  one  side  of 
each  waU  is  the  sculpture  of  the  three  animals  prepared  for 
sacrifice  ;  on  the  other,  a  procession  going  up  to  tho 
Emperor,  seated  on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by  his  oEBcers ; 
each  of  the  persons  in  the  procession  carries  a  large  tablet  on 
his  shoulders,  and  they  are  believed  to  represent  the  Roman 
citizens  canyiDg  the  tablets  of  their  debts  to  be  cancelled 
by  Hadrian,  according  to  the  history  of  the  period.  After 
the  procession,  or  deputation,  has  gone  a  short  distance,  the 
tablets  are  throvm  on  the  ground  in  a  heap  to  be  burned ; 
the  procession  then  goes  on,  headed  by  an  orator,  who 
stands  upon  a  rostrum  and  addresses  the  Emperor,  who  is 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  his  officers,  who 
receive  the  deputation.  At  one  end  of  each  wall  ia  sculp- 
tured the  celebrated  fig-tree,  that  long  stood  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  and  the  image  of  SUvanus  under  it.*  The  build- 
ings in  the  background  of  the  sculpture  are  believed  to  be 
those  at  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  as  seen  from  that  spot, 
the  arcade,  or  porticus  of  the  Tahularium  and  the  temples, 
as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Another  repre- 
sentatioD  of  the  Forum  Romanum  has  now  been  idenUfied 

•  U»UHbt.  lib.i.  e,  86;  Ciwro  Da lMrin*t.  1.  I.e.  17.  8 
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OQ  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  in  sculpture  of  his  time,  as  we 
hare  mentioned.  This  is  not  taken  from  the  saoio  point  of 
view,  and  there  are  considerable  rariations  between  them.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  the  animals  for  sacrifice  should  bare 
been  placed  on  Uve  outside,  and  the  procession,  which  is  one 
subject  on  the  two  walls,  should  hare  been  placed  inside  so 
as  to  face  each  other.  This  sculpture  was  found  in  frag- 
ments, and  has  been  clererly  put  together  bj  Signor  Rosa. 
OoT.osasnM  Considerable  excaTations  have  also  been 
made  in  the  Colosseum  (partly  at  my  sug- 
gestion), to  enable  scholars  and  archawlogists  to  see  to  what 
period  the  substructures  belong.  These  were  partially 
excavated  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  respecting 
the  results  obtained  by  those  excavations  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  now  appears  that  the  brick  walls 
imder  the  area,  which  first  catch  the  eye,  are  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  an  inscription  found  there  on  a  former  occasion 
recorc^  that  the  area  was  raised  by  the  Prefect  of  Rome  at 
that  period.  The  reason  for  raising  the  level  of  the  area 
so  much,  probably  was  that  the  old  deep  fosse-ways  in  that 
part  of  Rome  had  then  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  as  the  old  area  of  the  Colosseum  had  been 
originally  dug  out  to  the  level  of  the  streets  made  in  the 
fosse-ways  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  this 
great  descent  had  become  very  inconvenient  The  mediaeval 
painting  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Crucifixion,  which  remains 
over  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Colosseum  now  generally 
used,  but  on  the  inner  aide  of  it,  was  evidently  made  to  be 
seen  by  persons  passing  on  the  higher  level.  The  filling  up 
of  the  old  fosse-ways  did  not  begin  until  the  second  century 
of  the  Empire,  after  the  Colosseum  was  built.  At  the  south 
end  a  series  of  square-topped  arches  is  seen,  one  behind  the 
other,  at  a  very  low  level  over  a  passage.  This  long 
passage  leads  out  at  the  south  end  of  the  Colosseum  at 
the  level  of  the  old  fosse-way,  in  the  direction  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Clement  and  the  Lateran  j  but  this  great  excavation  ia 
not  yet  completed.  These  walls  are  evidently  built  to  a 
great  extent  of  old  materials,  some  of  them  being  of  stone, 
having  vertical  grooves  for  sluice  gates  to  sUp  up  and 
down ;  but  the  grooves  do  not  face  each  other,  and  other 
walla  of  brick  of  a  later  period  have  been  introduced  between 
the  stone  walls.     Below  these  are  other  older  walls,  some  of 
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them  evidentJy  used  as  foundationa   only.      The  work  of 
excayation  in  this  place  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  water. 

It  is  true  that  Dion  calls  this  great  Amphitheatre  hy  the 
name  of  Theatre  only,  hut  an  inscription  has  been  dug  up  in 
the  area  in  which  the  building  is  called  Theatbdm.  It  is 
evident  that  the  two  names  are  used  indifferently. 

The  earlier  excavations,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of 
the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  show  two  long  channels  for  water,  side 
by  side  down  the  middle  of  the  area.  These  have  not  yet  come 
to  light.  Some  chambers  under  the  great  stone  arcade  hare 
been  excavated  and  left  open  ;  some  of  them  were  probably 
for  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts.  Channels  for  water,  but 
of  a  smaller  kind,  are  found  under  the  stone  arcade,  and 
communicating  with  another  channel  or  water-drain  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
arena  was  a  boarded  floor  covered  with  sand  for  the  athletes, 
and  was  remorable  at  pleasure.  In  it  were  trap-doors,  through 
which  the  cages  of  the  vrild  beasts  could  be  sent  by  means 
of  lifts.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  ignorant, 
though  common,  blunder  of  confusing  the  area  or  soil  of  the 
Colosseum  with  the  arena,  which  was  removed  when  the 
naval  fight  was  shown,  of  which  we  have  a  vivid  description 
by  Dion  Cassius,  himself  a  Koman  Senator,  who  describes 
what  he  saw  in  the  time  of  Commodue. 
«■  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  grand  stone 

arcades  of  theFlavian  Emperorswere  originally 
built  round  the  old  Naumachia,  which  was  in  the  form  of  an 
oval  basin  of  water,  such  as  we  see  now  on  the  Palatine,  and 
naval  fights  in  the  old  Naumachia  were  exhibited  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Amphitheatre,  but  that  the  basin  was  after- 
wards altered  into  two  parallel  canals,  along  which  the 
vessels  were  dragged  until  they  were  side  by  side ;  they  were 
then  laahed  together,  and  the  favourite  amusement  was  for 
the  crew  of  one  vessel  to  try  and  board  the  other,  and  the 
crew  of  the  defendants  to  throw  off*  the  assailants  into  the 
water.  Similar  arrangements  were  made  In  other  Amphi- 
theatres ;  there  is  one  of  these  channels  remaining  at  Tusculum 
in  the  Amphitheatre  there,  the  other  is  still  buried.  At 
Capua  both  remain,  with  the  aqueduct  to  bring  the  water  to 
them  and  the  drain  to  carry  it  ofif. 

The  upper  story  of  the  Colosseum  was  originally  of  wood 
only,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire,  arising  from  lightning,  late 
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in  the  second  century.     It  was  rebuilt  of  stone  in  the  time 
or  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian  I.,  as  is  represented  on 
a  coin  of  the  latter,  with  the  Meta  Sudans  and  a  colossal 
figure  of  about  50  ft.  high,  with  the  inscription — 
MVKIPICKNTU  QOBDIANI   ATQ. 

The  construction  both  of  the  Meta  Sudans  and  of  the  podium 
or  basement  of  the  colossal  statue  is  of  the  third  century, 
and  agrees  with  the  period  of  Gordianus ;  and  there  is  no 
otlier  representation  of  the  Colossus  with  the  Amphitheatre, 
as  is  commonly,  but  erroneously  stated.  In  front  of  and 
facing  the  Colosseum  is  the  substructure,  under  the  south 
end  of  the  great  platform,  on  the  Summa  Via  Sacra  (oa 
which  stood  the  Porticus  Livise). 

P  RTirnfl  Tivi«      The  substructure  at  its  south  end  has  been 
^  '  excavated  during  the  present  season.     The 

construction  is  of  rubble  or  concrete,  with  the  marks  on  the 
plaster  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  of  a  wall  of  the  Kings.  Upon  this 
substructure  ia  carried  an  aqueduct,  which  is  also  under  the 
pavement  of  the  platform,  and  turns  the  comer  on  both  sides. 
In  the  plan  of  the  Porticus  Livise  on  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  marble  plan  of  Rome,  is  seen  a  grand  double  colonnade 
down  both  sides,  and  both  ends  of  a  great  oblong  platrorm, 
with  a  fountain  at  each  corner.  This  aqueduct  is  exactly 
suited  to  carry  water  to  such  fountains.  At  the  end  oppo- 
site to  the  Colosseum  are  seen,  on  the  marble  plan,  steps 
leading  up  to  this  platform,  and  these  steps  have  been  dis- 
covered in  situ  exactly  as  represented  on  the  plan.  On  the 
eastern,  or  left-hand  side  of  the  platform,  is  seen  (on  the 
plan)  a  small  narrow  lane  or  street,  and  there  is  exactly  such 
a  street  with  the  pavement  of  the  time  of  the  Empire 
remaining.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  merely  accidental.  The  discovery  of  this  sub- 
structure, opposite  to  and  near  the  Colosseum,  appears  fully 
to  explain  the  suggestion  of  Apollodorus,  the  architect  to 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  he  ought  to  have  built*  the 
"  Templum  ITrbis  Uomse  "  on  the  elevated  platform  visible 
from  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Forum  Romanum,  instead  of  in 
the  Forum  Pacis,  where  he  did  build  it.  The  Colossus  of 
Nero  originally  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  as  we 
are  told  by  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius.  This  vestibule  was 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 

»  Mon OMriiM, lib.  iTi. 0.37.      '     '       A'OO^IC 
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BamiaD,  and  the  marble  plan  of  Kome  was  afterwards 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  temple  under  the  Velia 
facing  the  Forum  Facia  ;  hut  the  "  Templum  Urbis  Romse  " 
was  not  Tisible  from  the  Via  Sacra  or  from  the  Forum 
Romanum.  StrahoJ  says  that "  a  man  standing  in  the  Forum 
Romanum  could  see  the  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  Forticus  Liviio  without  moving 
his  feet"  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  site  here  described, 
and  not  with  any  other. 

The  Roman  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  endeavoured 
to  find  a  place  for  the  Forticus  Livise  near  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  on  the  Esquiliue,  where  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  it  might  have  been  visible  from  the  Forum 
RomaQum,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  at  a  high 
level.  They  thoroughly  examined  the  ground  there,  and 
even  trenched  the  garden  of  a  small  monasteiy,  which 
~  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  moat  likely  place  for  it,  but  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  it,  and  they  have  put  up  an  inscription 
on  the  wall  to  state  this  fact.  The  fragment  of  tlie  marble 
plan  containing  the  Forticus  Livias  had  not  then  been  found, 
or  they  would  probably  not  have  sought  for  it  in  that  place. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  only  site  in  Rome  which  can 
suit  the  Forticus  Livi^e,  according  to  the  marble  plan,  is  on 
the  Sumina  Via  Sacra,  which  fits  it  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  Forticus  was  originally  built  by  Augustus  in  honour 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  as  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius,^ 
but  was  afterwards  called  after  Livia,  and  that  name  is 
inscribed  upon  the  marble  plan.  This  fragrnent  of  the  plan 
was  dug  up  in  1 869,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  which  the 
whole  plan  had  been  attached,  and  in  which  are  remains  of 
the  metal  hooks  that  attached  it.  This  is  the  hack  wall  of 
the  church  and  monastery  of  SS.  CosmRS  and  Damian,  and 
was  both  long  and  lofty.  The  Flan  was  of  great  extent, 
and  the  upper  part  of  it  was  made  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  lower  part,  so  that  it  might  be  all  equally  visible.  It 
fell  down  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  during  an  earthquake, 
probably  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  liall,  and  was  buried  where  it  fell.  All  the  fragments 
that  have  been  found,  were  found  on  the  same  spot,  although 
at  different  periods. 

'  Slnbo,lib.v.c.iU.i.8.  >  Dio.  Owi.,  Ub.  Uv.  a  23;  ibU.,  lib.  lii.  e.  27. 
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The  Bubstructure  of  the  south  end  of  this  great  platform, 
on  vhich  the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  now  stands, 
has  been  excavated  in  the  winter  of  1873-74,  and  the 
result  further  confirms  the  suggestion  of  this  being  the 
site  of  the  ForticuB  Liviss.  The  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damian  is  recorded  by  Anastasius  to  have  been  built  on  the 
site  of  three  temples,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Komulus,  the 
son  of  Maxentius ;  the  other  two  could  only  be  those  of 
Venus  and  Roma.  I  excavated  the  south  doorway  of  that 
temple  some  years  since,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  This  church,  therefore,  stands  on  the  site  on 
which  the  great  Colossus  of  Nero  was  originally  placed  by 
him  in  the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  which  was  connected  with 
the  palace  itself  by  the  northei-n  end  of  his  Forticus.  The 
whole  length  of  this  Forticus  was  a  mile,  and  there  are 
remains  of  it  at  both  ends,  and  at  intervals  along  the  Hne 
against  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline.  The  name  given  to  it 
originally  was  Porticus  Triplices,  and  there  may  possibly 
have  been  three  arcades,  one  on  the  Cselian  to  carry  the 
aqueduct,  now  always  called  the  Arches  of  Nero,  another 
against  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline,  and  a  third  in  the  centre 
down  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Remains  of  what  may  have 
been  arches  of  an  aqueduct  were  found  by  Father  Mullooly  in 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Clement,  in  some  excava- 
tions made  in  1872.  The  word  "  porticus  "  in  Rome  means 
both  colonnade  and  arcade,  and  in  this  instance  we  have 
examples  of  the  two  close  together.  The  "porticus"  of 
Livia  was  a  double  colonnade  round  the  edge  of  a  lai^e 
oblong  platform  on  the  Summa  Via  Sacra.  The  "  porticus  " 
of  Nero  was  an  arcade  of  two  storeys,  as  was  also  the  "  por- 
ticus "Julia  in  the  Forum.  There  are  sufficient  remains 
existing  to  prove  this.  The  "  porticus  "  of  Nero;' was,  at  its 
northern  part,  against  the  cliff  of  that  part  of  the  Palatine 
called  the  Velia,  and  there  remain  four  of  the  upper  arches 
ngainst  that  cliff  on  the  eastern  side  of  S.  Francesca  Romana. 
The  back  of  the  "porticus"  supports  the  cliff,  from  the 
great  basilica,  or  market-hall  of  Constantiue,  nearly  to  the 
Colosseum.  The  basilica  is  cut  out  of  the  cliff,  and  belonged 
to  the  Forum  Facis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Basilica 
Julia  belonged  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

e.  U,  i.  7;   Hontii  Sat.,  lib.  1,  o.  8;  Suetonil 
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PoBTioufl  OP  Nero  ^^^  vestibule  of  Nero's  palace,  now 

vras  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Sacer,  a  steep 
iDcline  from  the  south  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Summa 
Via  Sacra,  at  the  north  end  of  which  now  stand  the  Arch  of 
Titus  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The  marble  colu^ln^ 
of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius, 
which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Sneer,  are  half  buried 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  fosse-way,  and  the  bases  of  them 
are  ten  feet  or  more  below  the  present  level  The  pavement 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Clivus  Sacer,  between  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  tlie  Basilica  of  Constantine,  was  excavated  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  is  still  left  visible.  (I  have 
long  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Signor  Eosa  to  continue  that 
excavation  down  the  Clivus.  Some  years  since  I  made  an 
offer  to  do  it  at  my  own  expense,  but  it  was  not  agreed  to. 
I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  done  next  winter.) 
The  original  site  of  the  Colossus  of  Nero  being  then,  as  I 
believe,  near  this  spot,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  twenty-four 
eleplianta  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  drag  it,*  standing, 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Clivus  Sacer  and  place  it  on  the 
Summa  Via  Sacra,  as  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  Rome, 
visible  from  the  Forum  and  the  Via  Sacra.  This  is  exactly 
the  site  on  which  Apollodorus,  the  great  architect  of  the 
Forum  and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  told  Hadrian  that  he  ought 
to  have  built  the  Temple  of  Roma,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  ho 
had  not  done  so.  The  substructure  in  front  of  the  Colosseum 
(now  excavated)  is  in  the  same  rude  rough  state  as  when 
it  was  left  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  has  only  had  the 
aqueduct  introduced  under  the  platform  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  as  this  is  a  small  aqueduct  close  to  the  pave- 
ment of  the  platform,  it  would  not  have  interfered  with  the 
machinery  of  the  Colosseum,  which  Apollodorus  also  told 
Hadrian  be  ought  to  have  placed  tliere.  These  discoveries 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  Hadrian  did  not  place  his 
temple  in  the  middle  of  the  Porticos  Livise,  as  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  done.  The  podium,  or  basement  of  the 
gi-eat  Colossus,  is  thought  to  have  been  traced  under  the 
buildings  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  near 
the  north  end.    The  two  buildings  which  now  stand  there, 

*SaetotiUN«n>,o.Sl;  IHo.  Chi., lib.  Uric Ifij  SpwUniia la HadilMM), 0.19. 
VOL.  XZXI.  Z 
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each  with  its  apso, — the  two  apses  back  to  back, — are 
market-halls,  or  forums,  of  the  time  of  ConstantiQe,  and 
have  no  remains  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  brick  stamps 
of  his  period  have  been  found  in  the  podium,  or  base  of 
the  Colossus  onlj.  This  grand  Colossus  was  120  feet  high, 
and  the  rays  from  its  head  were  20  feet  long,  Nero  being 
represented  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun.  The 
present  campanile,  or  belfry-tower  of  S.  Francesca  Romana, 
which  stands  on  the  Summa  Via  Sacra,  is  of  about  the 
same  height  as  the  Colossus,  and  gives  an  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  that  figure  must  hare  been.  Martial  might 
naturally  say  that  "  the  head  was  in  the  stars,"  whereas  luid 
the  Colossus  stood  against  tbe  great  wall  of  the  Colosseum 
as  modem  antiquaries  place  it,  the  expression  would  not 
hare  been  natural.  The  podium  in  front  of  the  Colosseum, 
and  the  Meta  Sudans  are  now  standing,  and  are  both  of 
brickwork  of  the  third  century ;  they  were  probably 
damaged  by  the  falling  of  the  upper  storey  of  the  Colos- 
seum, when  destroyed  by  lightning,  as  before  mentioned. 
But  this  Colossus,  measuring  it  by  the  wall  of  the  Colosseum, 
is  not  more  than  50  foet  high,  and  the  fragments  of  a  bronze 
Colossus  of  these  dimensions  were  found  near  this  base,  and 
are  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  All  the  great  public 
works  were  in  fact  carried  on  by  a  Board  of  Works  at  the 
public  expense,  by  order  of  the  senate.  The  Emperor  was 
only  the  chief  officer  of  the  state,  and  each  building  was 
called  after  the  Kmperor  in  whose  time  it  was  completed,  and 
was  represented  on  his  coins.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  project 
only  seems  to  hare  been  represented.  The  coins  are,  there- 
fore, not  always  quite  positive  evidence,  but  in  this  case  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  them.  Modem  Roman  antiquaries 
have  indeed  asserted  that  there  were  earlier  coins  wit^  a 
Colossus  of  Nero  in  front  of  the  Colosseum,  hut  when 
challenged  to  produce  one  they  cannot  do  so,  and  the  best 
numismatists  say  there  is  uo  such  coin  in  existence,  and  that 
the  only  coin  with  a  Colossus  is  that  of  Gordianus. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  suhma.  via  Sacba,  between  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum,  the  ground  was  excavated 
in  1873  under  the  eastern  cliff  of  the  Palatine,  close  under 
which  were  found  a  series  of  guard  chambers  similar  to  those 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Mil.  In  front  of  these  are  re- 
mains of  the  Lavacnmi  of  Heliogabalus,  where  he  established 
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gratuitous  baths,  and  Id  these  ruins  of  the  third  century  a 
small  church  was  built  in  the  ninth,  of  which  the  apse  and 
part  of  the  altar  remciin  at  one  end,  and  the  marble  columns 
of  the  portico  at  the  other.  It  yraa  dedicated  to  S.  Maria, 
and  was  called  S.  Maria  Antiqua  when  another  church  was 
built  near  to  it  called  S.  Maria  Kova,  now  S.  Francesca 
Bomana. 

A  ssw  oiTT  of  Rome  is  being  built  within  the  old  walls,  but 
on  the  hills,  with  the  railway  station  for  the  centre  (as  seems 
natural  now  everywhere).  UDfortunatelj,  owing  to  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  engineers  employed,  when  the  railway 
station  was  made  under  the  Pontifical  Government,  they 
carried  the  station  mt&in  the  great  agger  of  Servius  TuUius 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  and  were  much  astonished 
at  having  to  cut  obliquely  through  an  enormous  stone  wall 
twelve  feet  thick.  They  might  juat  as  well  have  carried  the 
line  a  little  further  on  to  the  north,  and  kept  it  outside  the 
great  agger.  This  would  have  saved  them  great  expense, 
and  would  have  made  no  perceptible  difference  to  persons 
going  to  the  station.  Any  antiquary  would  hare  told  them 
what  they  were  doing.  The  agger  is  plainly  laid  down  ou 
Nolli's  map,  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  first  great  blunder  has  led  to  all  the  rest ;  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  agger  to  make  room  for  the 
new  city,  and  a  railway  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  earth  outside  the  walls  and  filling  up  a  valley 
with  it  near  the  Villa  Albani,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eome. 
The  Aqgeil  ^*'  ™'^*'  ^  ^rne  in  mind  that  this  great 
agger  was  a  bank  of  earth  a  mile  long,  fifty 
feet  high,  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  faced  by  a 
stone  wall  twelve  feet  thick,  and  with  a  great  fosse  at  least 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  wide  on  the  inner  side. 
On  the  exterior  it  was  much  wider  and  deeper,  but  the  exact 
extent  of  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Tbe/o**c  had  been 
made  into  circuses,  therms),  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment at  a  remote  period,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  Early 
Empire,  and  was  either  built  upon  or  turned  into  market 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  the  levels  much  altered  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation.  On  the  side  that  faced  the  sun,  earth 
was  sure  to  be  thrown  up  against  it  so  as  completely  to  bury 
the  wall,  because  a  sloping  bank  facing  the  sun  in  Some  is 
equivalent  to  a  hot-bed  in  England ;  the  produce  is  often 
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many  weeta  earlier  than  that  on  the  level  ground  or  in  the 
shade. 

In  destroying  the  ctgger  it  was  found  that  houses  had  been 
})uilt  upon  it  all  along  the  inner  side,  and  that  they  were 
mostly  of  the  first  century.  Four  of  the  young  Roman 
Princes  excavated  some  of  these  very  carefiUly,  and  would 
gladly  have  preserved  them,  but  they  came  in  the  way  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  station,  and  they  were  doomed. 
Some  houses  have  been  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bank, 
but  these  were  not  earUer  than  the  time  of  King  Theodoric. 
These  houses  are  built  upon  the  slopes  of  the  bank,  and  have 
DO  back  doors  or  windows  to  them,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
street  in  front  of  them  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  inner 
fosse ;  part  of  the  pavement  was  seen  in  enlarging  tho 
station.  An  aqueduct  was  also  found  in  several  places 
going  along  the  inner  side  of  the  agger,  aud  considerable 
parts  of  the  great  wall.  There  had  been  so  much  earth 
thrown  up  against  it  on  the  outside  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  wall  appeared  to  he  in  the  middle  of  the  (^ger, 
but  on  examining  tho  eai-th  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  was 
seen  that  the  original  agger  within  is  as  solid  as  natural  earth 
that  has  never  been  disturbed,  but  the  earth  on  the  outside  is 
all  made  earth  and  full  of  rubbish.  A  very  remarkable  part 
of  the  great  wall  was  found  between  the  railway  station  and 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate,  a  solid  round  tower  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall ;  this  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
catapult ;  the  stones  still  have  the  mason's  marks  upon  them 
deeply  cut. 

xr„    .  , .,«  D    .™.      r<  „       A  little  further  to  the  north 

VILLA  AND  Fainted  Chambbb.      „  .        r.       ■„    „«  „„„„ 

remams  of  a  vilia  of  some 

importance  of  the  time  of  Augustus  have  been  found  with  a 

painted  chamber,  apparently  a  dining-room,  the  paintings  of 

which  are  very  fine,  so  closely  resembling  those  at  Prima  Porta 

that  they  are  probably  by  the  same  artist.    The  Municipality 

have  agreed  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  authorised  plan  of 

the  city  in  order  to  preserve  this  villa,  and  they  propose  to 

make  a  local  museum  of  it  and  glaze  it  over.     The  new  city 

is  built  in  large  square  blocks  of  houses,  with  open  squares 

between  them,  of  which  they  propose  to  make  gardens,  and 

as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  some  ancient  remains  within 

each  square,  aud  so  distinguish  old  Borne  from  any  modem 

city.     We  must  give  the  Municipality  credit  for  doing  their 
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iDest,  and  the  governmeDt  for  assisting  them.  The  Italian 
Parliament  hare  voted  £2000  this  year  for  the  excavations 
in  the  Forum  instead  of  X1200,  as  voted  in  each  of  the  two 
previous  years. 

Excavations  ^  ^^  frequently   asked    "What  /  have 

MOAVATioHs.    ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^ ,  „   Individually  I  i,ave  done 

very  little  but  watched  what  others  were  doing,  as  I  had  no 
funds,  and  nothing  can  be  done  without  possession  of  money. 
All  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  keep  possession  of  the  cellars 
that  I  have  discovered  to  be  the  great  prison  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,  and  to  add  one  more  chamber,  making  six, — and  there 
may  be  more  if  we  can  get  the  money  to  search  for  them. 
We  have  not  excavated  this  new  chamber,  but  have  left  the 
earth  in  the  middle,  making  a  passage  round  it  to  see  the  walls. 
The  end  wall  is  very  singular  :  a  fine  brick  wall  of  the  first 
century,  probably  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  is  built  up  against 
the  old  massive  tufa  wall  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  as  if  the 
architect  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  old  wall,  and 
ordered  such  a  brick  wall  to  be  built  to  support  something 
above.  We  find  the  same  thing  on  the  Aventine,  where  a 
brick  wall,  belonging  to  the  thermsQ  of  Trajan  and  Sura,  has 
been  built  obhquely  against  the  old  wall  of  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  which  was  probably  then  underground  and  forgotten. 

The  old  prison  is  in  considerable  danger  ;  it  is  on  the  line 
of  one  of  the  new  streets,  a  continuation  of  the  Corso  in  a 
str^ht  line  to  the  Forum.  If  no  one  interferes  to  save  it, 
and  the  level  of  the  street  requires  it,  there  is  great  proba- 
bility that  it  will  go.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  could 
be  obtained  for  £500. 

Under  the  new  system  of  government,  Prince  Humbert, 
the  Ministers,  and  the  Syndic  of  Eome  are  all  very  polite 
and  obliging,  but  there  still  remains  much  difficulty  with  the 
subordinate  officers.  National  jealousy  creeps  in  continually  : 
it  is  difficult  to  make  the  smaller  officials  understand  that 
archaeology  belongs  to  all  nations  alike.  But  I  consider  the 
prospect  as  bright.  My  friend  Lanciani  is  Secretary  of  the 
Archsaological  Commission,  and  allows  me  to  have  free 
access  to  the  book  in  which  all  discoveries  are  entered,  and 
to  see  all  the  drawings  and  plans  that  they  have  made,  and 
have  tracings  of  them  if  required.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  I  was  able  to  give  in  the  first  volume  of  my  work  on  the 
Arclueology  of  Rome,  a  complete  set  of  plans,  sections,  and 
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drawings  of  the  great  public  building  of  the  city,  now  called 
the  Municipio,  but  origlDallj  called  the  Capitolium,  the  lower 
part  of  which,  containing  the  ^rarium  and  the  Tabularium, 
is  of  the  time  of  the  early  Kings  of  BrOme. 

Since  the  abore  was  written  I  hare  received  letters  from 
Rome,  informing  me  that  an  excavation  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  before  [  left,  to  be  made  in  the  vineyard  of  my 
friend  and  secretary,  Signer  Brocard,  by  Mr.  PuUan  and  my- 
seir  jointly,  has  been  completed,  and  the  results  are  interesting. 
That  vineyard  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
central  building  of  the  Thennse  of  the  Antonines,  usually 
called  after  the  last  of  them,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Forticus  of  the  Tbermse  begun  by 
Caracalla  and  finished  by  bis  successor  Heliogahalus  is 
situated  in  that  vineyard,  which  extends  from  the  main 
building  to  the  present  road,  now  often  called  the  Via  Appia, 
but  known  not  to  be  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via. 

By  digging  a  trench  transversely  across  a  part  of  the  space 
between  the  Forticus  and  the  main  building,  they  have  found 
n  subterranean  passage  extending  along  the  whole  length. of 
the  building,  at  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. It  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  and  has 
a  v.ault  with  stucco  ornaments.  This  has  been  cleared  out 
for  the  whole  length  and  left  accessible  for  fature  arcbsolo- 
gists  to  see.  I  remember,  some  years  since,  to  have  seen  part 
of  another  subterranean  passage  of  the  same  kind  and  at  the 
same  depth  going  from  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla  to  those  of 
Commodus  and  Severus,  the  remains  of  which  I  had  then 
just  found.  These  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  at  a 
short  distance,  under  a  small  hill  called  Monte  d'  Ore,  which 
is  believed  to  consist  of  the  ruins  of  the  Thermse.  The  line 
of  the  aqueducts  to  bring  water  to  them  irom  the  reservoirs 
at  the  Porta  Latina,  which  is  not  far  off,  was  also  found. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  similar  subterranean 
passives  remain  in  various  parts  of  Kome,  and  that  they 
were  for  use  in  the  hot  season.  I  have  now  general  per- 
mission to  excavate  them,  but  unfortunately  these  facilities 
have  come  too  late,  as  my  funds  are  quite  exhausted.  I  have, 
however,  received  sufficient  help  from  a  friend  to  enable  me 
to  re-open  one  of  the  seven  deep  pits  that  I  had  previously 
excavated  on  the  line  of  the  short  agger  and  Wall  of  Servius 
Tullius,  across  the  valley  from  the  C»lian  to  the  Aventine, 
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in  one  of  wliicli  were  found  the  remains  of  tbo  Porta  Capeiia, 
Trbich  gave  entirely  new  ideas  on  many  pointa.  That  dis- 
covery showed  that  all  the  existing  Plans  of  Rome  were 
erroneous.  They  all  follow  what  are  called  the  Roman 
Traditions,  which  are  only  the  conjectures  of  Panrinius  and 
his  school  in  the  seventeenth  century,  very  learned  and  able 
men,  but  who  could  not  see  things  that  were  buried  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  excavations  have  distinctly  proved  that 
Servius  Tullius  did  not  build  a  continuous  wall  round  Rome, 
as  they  assumed,  but  he  made  use  of  the  old  fortifications  of 
the  separate  hills  to  defend  the  approach  to  each  gate,  which 
was  made  in  a  short  aggei'  or  bank,  across  and  high  up  in 
the  valley,  with  the  old  fortifications  projecting  far  beyond 
them.  It  also  showed  the  line  of  the  aqueducts  within  the 
walla  of  the  city  which  was  not  known  before,  and  which  is  im- 
portant in  many  ways,  as  it  throws  light  on  many  other  things. 
The  particular  pit  which  has  now  been  rc-opeued,  \vith 
permission  from  the  Municipality  to  leave  it  open  for  the 
benefit  of  future  archaeologists,  is  the  one  seen  by  his 
Holiness  Pius  the  Ninth,  who  said  there  was  no  denying  that 
the  wall  he  saw  before  liim  was  a  wall  of  Serviua  Tullius, 
and  this  is  now  generally  admitted,  though  it  was  denied  at 
first.  Other  walls  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  remain  in  several 
places  within  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  TulHus,  which 
could  only  liave  belonged  to  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
separate  hills  when  each  was  a  distinct  and  fortified  village. 
These  walls,  originally  made  for  defence,  were  useful  also  in 
keeping  up  the  earth  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  are  pre- 
served for  that  purpose.  When  they  face  the  sun  they  are 
covered  with  earth  thrown  over  them  for  cultivation,  when 
they  are  in  the  shade  they  are  generally  let  alone.  Such 
walla  exist  in  the  garden  of  the  monks  of  S.  Gregory,  between 
the  Cielian  and  the  Palatine,  wliere  they  could  be  of  no  use 
for  defence  after  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  was  made — also 
ill  the  Colouna  Gardens  under  the  Quirinal — again  under  S. 
Balbina  on  the  Aventiue,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  within  the 
line  (now  hidden  by  the  quantity  of  earth  brought  from  the 
Palatine).  Another  wall  of  tlie  Kings  was  found  in  making 
til  e  new  street  up  to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  of  which  I  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  phott^raph.  It  was  seen  by  many 
people,  however,  as  it  was  left  uncovered  for  some  months, 
and  it  now  has  a  modern  wall  built  up  against  it  with  niches 
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for  modern  etatues.  One  of  the  short  aggers  and  \ralls 
previously  mentioned  crosses  the  valley  from  the  Celinn  to 
the  Esquiline,  and  is  visible  under  the  Church  of  S.  Clement  ; 
more  of  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  1873, 
near  the  church  of  the  Santi  Quattro  Coronatti.  The  Porta 
Viminalis  was  on  the  site  of  the  Railway  Station,  consider- 
ably within  the  line  of  the  great  bank  or  agger,  now  nearly 
destroyed,  but  of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  visible, 
sufficient  to  show  the  line  It  took. 
m       47„.oiir«       "^8  under-croft  of  the  Tabularium  has 

IHB  ^RABIUM.     j^g^    ^j^j.g^    ^^yj,    ^j  jjjg    rubbish    which 

had  long  accumulated  there,  and  a  new  flight  of  wooden 
steps  from  the  Tabularium  has  been  made  into  it.  These 
wooden  steps  serve  to  connect  the  Tabularium,  or  Public 
Record  Office,  with  the  ^rarium,  or  Public  Treasury  of  the 
Kings  of  Rome,  by  means  of  the  old  marble  staircase  of  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  to  which  they  lead.  This  staircase  is 
little  known,  and  has  only  recently  been  exposed  to  view. 
It  should  be  stated,  in  justice,  that  these  wooden  steps  and 
the  fitting'Up  of  the  jErarium  for  a  Museum  has  been  done  at 
the  expense  of  Signoi-  Costellani,  as  a  Member  of  the  Archseo- 
logical  Commission  of  the  city.'  The  staircase  ascended 
from  the  back  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  .^rarium,  to  the  Senaculum,  or  Senate  House,  at  the 
back  of  the  Tabularium.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  Michael  Angelo  when  he  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  this 
great  public  building  of  stone,  which  had  been  previously 
of  wood  only,  and  liad  twice  been  burnt  At  the  same  time 
he  shortened  the  building  at  the  east  end,  leaving  a  passage 
about  six  feet  wide  between  the  east  wall  of  his  new  build- 
ing and  the  lower  part  of  the  fine  old  wall  of  the  time  of 
Sylla,  which  was  admired  by  Pliny  as  a  fine  piece  of  masonry, 
as  it  still  is.  Michael  Angelo  considered  tlie  jSlrarium  and 
Tabularium  as  foundations  only,  being  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  Municipal  Offices  which  he  was  employed  to  rebuild,  and, 
being  to  a  great  extent  underground  in  liis  time,  and  con- 
cealed by  mediieval  houses  built  up  against  them,  of  which 
the  marks  remain  vei^  clearly  in  the  wall  at  the  west  end. 


*  HU  nugDificent  coUeetlon  of  uKieDt      tiie  Fount^n  o{  Travi,  la  well  knowD  lo 
jeweller;  and  jjl  worki  of  uiciant  art  of       kQ  tlie  tiaiton  in  Kome, 
dwohwiKileraaiutUjokUedBtniMaii.neH'  ,,,,„„    ..LiOX'^QIc 
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which  has  not  heen  rebuilt,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  huildings 
in  Rome. 

Part  of  the  Second  Wall  of  Rome  that  enclosed  the 
Palatine  and  CapitoUno  hills  in  one  city  Tvas  brought  to  light 
in  1874,  and  it  was  clear  that  it  passed  along  the  South  end 
of  the  Palatine,  and  that  it  had  been  used  as  old  materialB 
for  building  the  Colosseum,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  old 
blocks  of  tufa  are  used  for  the  substructure  of  the  Arcades, 
with  piers  of  travertine  at  intervals  for  greater  strength. 

Few  persons  bare  any  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
excavations  that  bare  been  going  on  in  Kome  during  the 
last  two  years.  Fortunately  the  Municipality  publishes  an 
excellent  "  BuUetino "  to  give  an  account  of  what  is  found, 
which  is  conducted  by  Sig.  C&v.  C.  L.  Visconti  and  Sig. 
R.  A.  Lanciani,  two  of  the  best-informed  antiquaries  of 
Borne.  The  last  number  of  this  work  contains  a  summary 
and  index  of  the  objects  found,  and  a  concise  account  of 
them.  This  summary,  an  extract  from  which  is  subjoined, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  inTolve4  in  arranging  and 
describing  these  objects, 
■n'™^,,^  T* .  .,.«...„«         Three  of  these  have  been  found,  one 

FBBSOO   PAINTINQS.         c       1  ■  u    •        p  \.     ■  I 

of  which  18  of  so  much  importance 
that  the  Municipality  have  consented  to  make  a  deviation 
from  the  plan  of  the  new  city  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  and  to  cover  it  over  with  a  glass 
roof,  and  make  a  local  museum  of  it  (as  noticed  on  p.  170). 
The  villa  in  which  this  was  found  is  near  the  south  end  of 
the  great  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  cliff  of  the  Esquiline  hill,  between  the  church  of 
Sa.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  John  Lateran.  The  chamber  has 
heen  the  dining-room  of  a  villa  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  decorations  appear  to  be  by  the  same  artist  as  those  at 
Prima  Porta,  being  very  nearly  of  the  same  character  and 
treating  of  the  same  subjects. 

\r„...«  -D  ™,  «««    ,.,„  Of  these  fifteen  have  been  found, 

Pa™™  ^^-^  t*>°««  considered  worth  it  have 

for  the  most  part  been  preserved ; 
but  few  could  remain  in  their  original  places,  because  they 
are  cut  through  by  new  drains,  which  are  on  the  same  scale 
and  of  the  same  depth  as  those  of  the  Empire,  though  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  which  is  unrivalled. 

VOUXIXI.  I'Mli",   .A.Oii^C 
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^TAmiRs  FiftjThaye  been  found,  generally  in  a  broken 

'    state,  but"*  they  are   noTV  clererly  put  together. 

A  large  number  were  found  broken  Jntentiontuly  and  built 

into  a  wall,  baviag  been  considered  by  the  builder  merely  as 

so  many  pieces  of  stone. 

ut,.™.^  .„t,  tr^.^o  Serenty  of  these  have  been  found. 
Bdsts  and  Heads,    ^r        ^  .■',  e  •  i.  __  i  t.  i.  iu 

Many  of  thom  are  of  interest,  out  they 

hare  not  yet  been  classified  and  arranged  or  described.    A 

new  museum  is  being  made  to  contain  them. 

ABCHiTWruEii,  Details.  ,  °'  *"»!  nineteen  fresh  e^am- 
pies  have  been  found.  The  col- 
lection of  architectural  details  in  the  Tabularium,  begun  by 
Canina,  but  long  discontinued,  has  been  now  again  taken  up 
and  is  being  continued.  Some  very  fine  things  are  already 
placed  there,  and  especially  the  two  cornices  and  entablatures 
of  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Saturn. 
Coins.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  coins  in  bronze  or 
copper  have  been  found :  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  old  bronze  (jeb),  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  silver,  and  some  of  gold. 
Incised  Gems        Eleven  of  these  have  been  found,  which 

should  perhaps  be  placed  with  the  coina 
Beoszes         Eighty-nine  have  been  found ;  a  good  addition 
to  the  Museum  of  Bronzes. 

SAECOPHiO.  i»D  BASSl-EraBVl.     ^¥^T}^^f  been  found 
which  will  be  placed  in  the 
proposed  new  Sculpture  Gallery. 

Oehammts  ra  Teeea-Cotta.        °'"'  ^^"^'^  ^"^  ^""■y; 
three  of  various  classes  of 

these  objects  have  been  found. 

Ahphoe^  of  Tbbea-Cowa,    .    °^  f"Z  »«?'rf'''  ^T 
been  found ;  and  of  handles 

of  amphorsQ,  with  the  stamps  of  the  fabrigue,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  besides  fourteen  of  the  large 
-Dolia,  in  each  of  which  a  man  might  bo  concealed.  These 
are  placed  in  the  Tabularium  on  one  side  of  the  steps  that 
ascend  to  the  upper  floor. 

Small  Vabes.        Fifty-five  have  been  found,  of  these  seven- 
teen are  for  the  table  and  ten  are  smaller 
drinking  cups.     Three  of  the  same  size  are  of  bronze,  and 
twoofgUas.  ,,^,„„  .x.oo^lc 
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T...«B  ««  m,.T,„.  n„™.  These  num'jer  one   thousand 

Lamps  of  Tesba-Cotta,  i,    j    j     a  cct         «f 

one  hundred  and  fifty — some  of 

them  axe  of  uncommon  form. 

A1.01KST  Beicks.        ^if ''VfT'  ""*  '■"I'?!  "^y  °f  """" 
^ith  bnck  stamps  or  ouUcb. 

Rmos.         Thirty-four  of  bronze,  two  of  silver,  and  one  of  ii-on. 

om-^, ,  „^«  w„,™,„^         These  number  seren  hundred  and 
Styli  fob  Wbitino.      ...      .  1.     J    J    *  V 

eighty-nue;  one  hundred  of  bronze, 

and  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  bone. 

Haib  Fms.  Eighty  bronze  and  fifty  iron. 

Othisr  Prwq  ®'^  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bone,  one 

'  hundred  bronze,  two  silver. 

Y  One  hundred  and  seven  inscriptions  have 

iHSCBipnoHS.  jjgg^  collected,  and  are  preserved  for  the 
Museum. 

A  catalogue  is  given  in  the  BuUetino  of  not  leas  than  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  different  classes  of  objects  that  have 
to  be  described,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and  of 
some  classes  the  number  is  very  large,  and  they  will  require 
a  very  lai-ge  space  to  display  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  any  of  these  objects ; 
I  leave  them  to  others  who  have  made  them  their  special 
study,  and  look  forward  with  interest  to  future  numbers  of  the 
BuUetino  to  read  an  account  of  them  by  the  learned  editors. 

I  will  conclude  by  again  referring  to  the  principal  objects 
for  the  preservation  of  which  steps  should  be  taken  before 
it  is  too  late. 

I.  The  great  prison  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  ]lome 
(the  subterranean  part),  now  cellars  under  houses.  I  have 
I'ented  part  of  this  for  some  years,  and  liave  made  consider- 
able excavations,  and  I  am  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  fill 
them  up  again  if  it  is  not  purchased.  It  is  in  the  line  of  a 
proposed  new  street  from  the  south  end  of  the  Corso  to  the 
Forum  Romanum,  and  as  the  levels  have  to  bo  altered,  is 
very  likely  to  be  destroyed,  but  if  purchased  the  Municipality 
could  be  induced  to  make  a  deviation  from  the  proposed  tine 
of  the  street  to  preserve  it. 

II.  A  strip  of  land  across  the  valley  from  the  Cselian  to 
the  Aveutine.  Upon  this  is  a  gardener's  house,  made  out 
of  a  piscina  of  Trajan,  of  whidi  the  tower,  at  the  east  end, 

I. ,,!,",  .A'OogIc 
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close  uuder  the  Cselian,  is  built  upoa  a  tower  of  tufa  thai 
■was  one  side  of  the  Porta  Capena.  Part  of  this  strip  of  land 
is  in  the  garden  of  the  Monks  of  S.  Gregory,  which  must  be 
sold,  to  comply  with  the  new  law.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
strip  of  land  is  the  Piscina  Publica,  the  ruins  of  which,  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  are  close  under  the  Aventine.  This  is  at  the 
north  eud  of  a  large  vineyard,  and  may  easily  be  separated 
from  it.  This  strip  of  land  was  the  bank  or  short  agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  with  the  aqueducts  upon  it,  and  leads  straight 
to  the  Piscina  Publica,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Tineyard.  If  this  were  shortened  twenty  yards,  the  agger 
might  be  made  public  property. 

III.  The  Porta  Lateranensis.  This  ancient  gate  in  the 
city  wail,  long  closed,  fills  the  angle  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  old  Lateran  Palace  and  that  part  of  the  wall.  The 
gate  is  concealed  by  earth,  which  has  been  thrown  gainst 
it  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  The  earth  should  be 
cleared  away  and  the  wall  and  gate  rendered  visible. 

IV.  The  cave  under  the  Viminal,  which  formed  part  of 
the  Lavaorum  of  Agrippina,  but  is  much  earlier  than  her 
time.  It  was  called  a  cave  of  Mithras  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  is  more  probably  a  very  early  tomb.  Close 
to  this  is  an  aqueduct  or  conduit  leading  through  the  Vimi- 
nal.     This  should  be  cleared  out  and  preserved. 

V.  Part  of  the  house  of  Pudens,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Viminal.  The  cellars  are  of  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the 
construction  being  similar  to  that  .of  the  Pantheon.  This 
was  a  large  palace,  in  part  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Puden- 
tiana  was  made  in  the  second  century.  The  part  which 
I  proposed  to  have  purchased  for  an  Anglican  Church  has 
been  sold  and  a  house  built  upou  it ;  but  at  the  back  of  this 
house,  in  the  courtyard,  is  another  portion  which  might  be 
purchased,  and  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two 
storeys  of  underground  chambers  of  this  early  period  still 
exist. 

VI.  The  Porticos  of  Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  with  the 
bath  chambers  under  it,  between  the  main  building  of  the 
Tliermaa  and  the  road,  now  in  the  vineyard  of  Signer 
tirocard. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Home  is  part  of  the  educatioo 
of  every  child,  and  these  valuable  relics  are  important  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  that  history.  ,    ,.,.n|r 
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HISTOEIOAL  PHOTOOEAPHS  ILLTTSTEATTVE  OF  THESE 

EESEAEOHES. 

I.— FOEUM  BOMAHUM. 

Via  Saora.  Podiam  of  tba  Tshple  of  Vesta,  b.c.  794,  excavated 

in  1874 No.  3149 

Qeneral  view  of  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  with  the 
Pilastera  and  tho  Fodium,  showing  also  the  three  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Gutor,  uid  the  Church  of  S.  M.  Liberatrice       .  2229 

Builica  Julia 3163 

Fodium  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Follux,  or  the  Dioscuri,  in 

1874 3157 

Qeneral  View  of  the  Forum  from  the  Palatine  ....       3170 

1.  South-west  comer, — ^^Temple  of  Castor  and  Follux,  and  Falace  of 

Caliovla,  with  probable  ratoratimts       ....  .•3195 

2.  Palatine,  north-east  comer,  with  the  modem-  Church  of  S.  M. 
Liberatrice,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Bsidqe 
OF  Caliquu,  looking  west. 

3.  The  Church  and  Temple,  looking  south. 

RoBTKi;ii  OF  JcLins  C^ARinl874 3159 

Cloaca  Haxixa  (b.o.  615 ;  Livii  Hist.,  i.  38)  .  .  .  .  3164 
Basilioa  Julia  and  other  Excavations  in  the  Forum         .        .       2726 

Fodium  or  Base  of  an  Equestrian  Statue 3169 

Qeneral  View  in  the  Forum  Romanum  in  1872  .        .        .      2959 

CoMiTiDH,  one  side  of  one  of  the  two  Marble  Walls  .  2960 

One  side  of  the  second  Wall  of  the  Comrinii,  in  fragments,  as  it  was 

found,  before  it  was  put  together 29C1 

Other  fragmenU  of  the  Marble  Wall  of  the  Comitium,  as  found  2962 
Excavations — Architectural  Details— Base  of  a  large  Column  of  the 

fourth  txntuTy,  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantinus  .        .  2971 


II. — POBTICUS  LITIAE. 

Marble  Flan  of  Rome. — Wall  to  which  it  was  attached,  with  remains 

of  the  bronze  hooks  to  hold  the  Plates  ....        783 

Marble  Flan  of  Roma  of  the  third  century — the  fragment  with 

the  Porticus  Liviffi From  a  Tracing    816 

Qeneral  View  of  the  FoaTicus  Livif  (1),  with  remtuDS  of  the  double 

Colonnade,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Colosseum  .  .  .  1055 
Platform — North-west,  View  showing  the  Steps  and  Bases  of  Columns 

of  the  Portions  Liviie  (I) 1060 

SummaVia  Sacra.     Probable  Restoration  of  the  Posticus  Livia 

and  CoLOBsuB  of  Nero. "3191 

'  The  numbera  ore  the  Pbatographer's  immljera  (to  find  the  uugativea)  iuid  refer  to 
Ut.  Porket'i  Catalogue  (tboee  moiled  *  are  from  drawinga),  Theae  pholographB  can 
now  be  wen  at  Ut.  IJtunlord'B,  ChwiDg  Croan,  London. 
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Tkmplb  of    Boxa  (t) — Doonr&7  of  the  Cells,  at  the  south  end, 

0.  A.D.  100,  uow  in  the  Monuteir  of  SS.  Cosmu  and  DamUn 

No.     850 
PoBTioiTS  OF  Nbbo,  0.  A.D.  60,  on  the  Summa  Via  S&cra,  Arcade 

against  Lhe  Cliff  of  the  Velia(!) 1062 

PoBTiooe  OF  Nbbo  Akoadb, — of  hrick,  built  against  the  Cliff  of  the 

Velia  (t),  with  the  parement  of  ike  Sumtna  Via  Sacra  in  front     796 
FoBTicoB  htvixj?)  Apse  in  the  centre  of  the  great  platform,  usually 

oiled  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Boroa,  rebuilt  hj  MaxenliuB  .     787 
Second  Apse  in  the  centre  of  the  great  platfonn  of  the  Porticoa ; 

of  the  time  of  Maxentius 788 


in. — COLOSSEUM. 

Subterranean  passage  at  the  south  end 3201 

Several  small  cbambera,  and  puasge  below  the  level  of  the  area        .  3202 
Under  the  area,  showing    some  passages  and  walls  of  different 

penods 3203, 3205 

Part  of  these  are  evidently  rebuilt  of  old  materials  when  the  level 
wu  raised.  Some  of  the  walla  are  of  stone,  with  vertical  grooves, 
ori^nall;  used  for  sluioe-gatea ;  the  greater  part  are  of  brick.  The 
older  portion  probably  belonged  to  the  Vetera  Naumachia,  on  the 
same  site,  before  the  great  an^ea  of  the  Colosseum  were  built  round 
it,  Na-nil  fights  (that  is,  river  fights)  in  the  old  Kaumachia,  at  the 
lime  of  the  dedication,  are  mentioned  bj  Dion  Cassius. 
View  in  the  Colosseuiii,  with  a  fragment  of  an  Inscription      .        .  3201 

IN   .   THUTB    .    LBCBPLIT   .  .   . 
.   lOBT  P  .  XII 

This  inscription,  is  important,  as  showbg  that  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre was  also  <»lled  a  Theatre  indifferently.  Dion  Cassins  fre- 
quently usee  the  word  Theatre  for  it,  which  has  not  always  been 
acknowledged  by  scholars. 

Amphitheatre,  from  a  coin  of  Vespasian 488a 

Subterranean  Passage  from    the  Area  to  the    Coilian  .         .  1712 

Part  of  one  of  the  upper  Corridors,  with  a  StMrcase    .         ,         .        1763 
Part  of  one  of  the  upper  Corridors,  with  the  diannel  for  water        .  17SS 
Inscription  in  one  of  the  upper  Corridors  ....        175!) 

Part  of  the  channel  for  water  along  the  Corridors    ....  1700 

Fresco  painting  of  a  Hedinval  View  of  Jerusalem  over  the  entrance    62fl 
View  fram  the  north-west,  with  the  Meta  Sudans       .         .         •        1191 
Interior,  eastern  side  .......•■  1195 

The   Meta  Sudans,  or  remains  of  the  Fountain  in  front  of  the 

Colosseum 303 

Heta  Sudans,  from  a  coin 188o 


.;,  Google 


Original  documents. 

WILL  OP  NICHOLAS  BEATBBOKB,  CANON  OP  EXETEB. 
A.D.  1399-1400. 

CoDbrlbatsd  br  B.  W.  BRABBOOK,  F.8.A.,  IkTriitwat-Uv. 

NiOBOLAB  Bbaybbokb  vu  ft  member  of  a  family  which  in  his  time  was 
of  wme  dUtinctlon.  The  Rer.  Q.  Oliver'  describes  him  as  the  "brother" 
of  Robert  Brajbroke,  Bishop  of  London  (1381 — 1404),  which  waaprobablj 
the  cate,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  evidence  of  the  &cC. 
He  was  certainly  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  for  a  short  time 
(1362 — 83}  Ohancellor  of  England,  and  whose  career  has  elsewhere*  been 
traced  by  the  present  writer.  By  him  Nicholas  was  appointed  Fretxtodary 
of  NeasdoD,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  on  the  ith  Jane  1395/  and  with 
him  he  had  exchanged  the  rectory  of  Bideford  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall,  on  26  July  1381.*  In  the  subjoined  will,  Niobolu  leaves 
twenty  shillings  to  be  divided  "among  the  clerks  of  rav  lord  of  London, 
for  my  exequies  solemly  to  be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul,"  and  other  liberal  bequests  for  the  same  purpose.  He  also  appoints 
"the  most  reverend  and  ever  most  beloved  father  in  Christ,  the  lord 
Robert  Brayhrok  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  Bishop  of  London  "  one  of  the 

Erincipal  executors  of  his  will,  with  Robert  Wyndeshore,  prior  of  Merton, 
Dth  of  whom  took  out  probate  of  the  will.  He  also  Mqueaths  a  silver 
cnp  with  a  cover,  from  a  chest  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Loodon 
to  one  Master  Robert  Hallum. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  Nicholas  was,  as  suggested,  brother  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  uiey  wer«  sons  of  Sir  Qerard  Braybroke,  the  second  of 
that  name,  by  his  wife,  Isabella  Hampden  ;  and  the  head  of  their  &mily  at 
the  date  of  this  will  was  their  brother.  Sir  Qerard,  the  3rd,  who  died  in 
1403.  The  &mily  sprang  from  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  Ivo  de  Newmarcb, 
temp.  Hen.  II.,  whose  husband,  Ingelbart,  possessing  in  right  of  her,  the 
lands  of  Bradebroo  (in  Northamptonshire)'  assumed  that  name.  His  bod. 
Sir  Robert  le  May,  or  Braybroke,  built  Braybroke  casile,'  and,  in  the  reign 
of  John  was  a  Justicier,  as  was  his  son  Sir  Henry,  who  was  dead  in  1234, 
and  left  two  sons,  Wisdiard  and  John.  Wischard,  the  heir,  took  the  name 
of  Ledet,  and  from  him,  through  various  female  descents,  are  traced  the 
present  Griffin-Nevilles,  Barons  Brayhrooke.  From  the  younger  son,  John, 
were  descended  five  Qerards  de  Braybroke  in  succession,  in  the  last  of 
whom,  who  died  1422,  the  line  terminates  in  coheiresses.^ 

1  Eoo.  AiA.  Dev.  Id.  SS.  *  Olivar,  loo.  ait. 

*  TnuutlotM  of  tiis  London  ind  Hid-  *  Donnaday. 

dlesax  ArduBolodosI  Sode^,  tqI.  liL  *  Cundsn,  U.  167. 

»  Newooort ;  Dilgdals  :  Le  Neve's  '  Pedigree  in  Tr.  of  Bsmx  Arch.  Boc 
n«rti,bTH»riy,L898.  V.29T.  ,,   ,   ,    .L.OOQIc 
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At  the  time  when  Nicholas  Braybroke  liTed,  the  bnnch  of  tlie  family  to 
vhich  he  belonged  had  extended  its  influence  hj  several  brilliant  maniages. 
Hia  brother,  Gerard  III.,  married  (1)  Margaret,  heiress  of  J,  de  Langerile, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Peter  de  Salmerabe,  and  (2)  aa  her  sixth  htuband, 
Isabella  Bassett,  whoEe  previaus  husbands  had  been  John  Pererel,  R.  de 
Bradestone,  Robert  Rigge,  Sir  T.  Shirley,  and  Sir  J.  de  Wodhull.  His 
nephew,  Gerard  IV.,  son  to  Gerard  III.,  married  (1)  the  heiresa  of  St, 
Amand,  and  (2)  probably  another  de  Longueville.*  A  remarkable  dispen- 
sation, given  bj  the  Pope  to  Gerard  IV.  and  his  second  wife,  was  found  in 
theirtombinSt.  Paul's  Cathedral.'  Another  nephew,  Sir  Reginald,  married 
Joane  de-la-Fole,  Baroness  Cobham,  and  their  brasses  are  at  Cobham  Church, 
Kent.  A  niece,  Joan,  married  Sir  William  Thimyng,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  selected  to  convey  to  Ricliard  II.  the  message 
of  his  deposition.  A  grand-nephew  married  (before  1407)  Petronilla  do 
Grey.  Reginald  Eentwode,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  rapid  promotion  in 
the  church  testifies  to  hia  family  influence,  was  also  probably  a  nephew  of 
Nicholas,  the  subject  of  our  remarks.  A  niece,  "  Alice,"  is  mentioned  in 
the  will,  but  of  her  ve  have  no  other  trace. 

These  particulars  relate  rather  to  the  &mily  connections  of  Nicholas 
Brayhroke  than  to  his  personal  history.  As  to  that,  the  sabjoined  will 
fumbhes  nearly  all  that  we  know.  It  shows  that  ho  was  a  brother  of 
the  abbey  of  Merton  in  Surrey  (where  Walter  de  Keiton,'  the  founder  of 
Herton  College,  Oxford,  had  been  educated).  Hii  affection  for  Robert 
Wyndeshore,'  its  then  Prior,  (elected  27  October,  1368,  died  6  May  1403) 
is  amply  testified.  That  abbey  probably  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  eflSciency 
at  this  time  under  the  wise  regulations  which  had  recently  been  made  by 
William  of  Wykeham  for  its  government.'  We  have  already  stated  that 
Nicholas  had  been  rector  of  Bideford.  The  will  points  also  to  some  con- 
nection with,  or  at  least  a  benevolent  interest  in,  Chertsey  Abbey,  Newark 
Abbey,  the  College  of  St.  Mary  at  Ottery,  and  the  churches  of  Glasney, 
Bosham,  Guildford,  and  Horsley. 

Nicholas  Brayhroke  was  Canon  of  Exeter,  under  Edmund  de  Stafford, 
Bishop  of  the  see,  and  twice  Chancellor  of  England.  He  leaves  to  the 
Chapter  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had  purchased  as  an  open  court  or 
addition  to  uis  residential  house,  with  all  the  materials  upon  it,  on  condition 
that  fhey  make  no  claim  upon  his  executors  for  dilapidations.  For  the 
repairing  and  maintaining  of  the  bridge  at  Bideford  and  the  chapel  thereon 
he  leaves  ten  pounds.  This  was  an  object  which  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  been  of  great  interest  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  On  the  fith  December 
1396,  Bishop  Stafford  had  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  true  penitents  who 
should  assist  "ad  constructionem  seu  reparationem  longi  pontis  de 
Bydefbrd."' 

Besides  the  gift  by  Nicholas  Brayhroke  in  bis  will  of  real  estate  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Ottery,  his  family  appear  to  have  been  also  bene- 
factors to  that  church  ;  indeed,  their  gifts  to  it  were  more  liberal  than  any 
after  those  of  its  founder,  Bishop  Qrandison  (1339).  By  a  deed  dated  5th 
April  1404,  the  aged  Bishop  Brayhroke  joined  Sir  William  Thimyug,  Sir 

*  Seo  the  will  of  this  Qerard,  edited  by  *  Aubref ,  v.  SGS.    Uaniiiiig  and  Bray, 

tha  praoent  writer,  in  Tr.  Essex  ArtJueoL      L  2S3. 
8oc.,  vol.  It.  *  Chnm.  Uertoii  Abbey,  in  the  Bodleian 

'  See  the  text  oF  it  in.  App.  to  Dug-  Llbry.,  quoted,  Huming  and  Bray,  i.£S7, 
dide'a  Hist,  of  St  P»ul'»,  *  Oliver,  iiL  41.  ,  , 

'FcHB,  Lives  of  the  Judges,  iU.  129.    ■  rj   -    ,L'00'^IC 
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Gerard  Braybroke,  and  others  in  a  grant  of  certain  measnages  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  Ijondon,  riz.,  the  Blossoms  Inn,  a  shop  on  the  north  aide  thereoi^  a 

Srden  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewi7,  a  garden  in  All  Saints  Parish, 
onej  Lane,  a  warehouse  adjoining  the  "  Blosaoms  Inn,''  and  12.  &s.  8d.  a 
year  &oni  tenements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blossoms  Inn,  formerly  belorg- 
ing  to  W.  Cavendish,  dtizen  and  mercer,  and  aftemards  to  William  Oore, 
citizen  and  founder  : — With  condition  that  the  coU^  should  keep  yearly  on 
the  2nd  day  after  the  Epiphany  the  obit  of  Nicholas  Braybroke,  and  of  Sir 
Theobald  de  Monnteney,  whose  name  oocnrs  in  this  vill,  and  who  prohably 
had  some  family  connection  with  the  Braybrokes,  as  in  13  Kic.  2,  the 
manor  of  Mounteneys  in  Essex  was  demised  to  Robert  Braybroke,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Sir  Gerard  Braybroke. 

Nicholas  Braybroke  made  hu  Will  on  the  ere  of  the  Epiphany,  1399 — 
1400,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  prebend  of  Neasdon,  lu  the  diocese  of 
London,  on  the  4tli  January  in  the  same  year.  The  will  was  proved  on 
the  20th  January.  On  the  1st  May,  1104,  Sir  Gerard  Braybroke  (IV.) 
and  others  founded  a  ohantry  in  St.  Paul's  London,  for  the  wel&re  of 
Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  and  for  his  soni  when  he  has  departed  this  life, 
also  for  the  soul  of  Master  Nicholas  Braybroke,  late  canon  of  St  Paul's.' 
The  will  is  found  in  the  Begister  of  Archbishop  Arundel  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  through  the  liljeral  regulations  recently  made  by  his  Grace  the 
present  Archbishop,  we  hare  been  able  to  obtain  the  present  transcript. 

Abohbusof  Asttitdel'b  Reoisteb,  Vol.  II.,  f.  1656  b.  (1396  et  seq.) 

Tealammtum  Domini  Nicholai  Brayh-ok  cantmici  dum  vixit  Exontmsis 
defimcH. 
In  nomine  sanctro  et  individun  trinitatis  patria  et  filii  et  spiritus  sanoti> 
Ego  Nicholaua  Braybroke  indignus  eoclesito  Exoniensis  canonicus,  compos 
mentis  men,  in  vigilift  epiphauia  domini  noetri  Jesu  Christi  anno  dominicra 
incamationte  millesimo  tercentesimo  nonageaimo  none,  condo  teatamentum 
meum  sitc  ultimam  Toluntalem  meam  exprimo  in  hunc  modum.  Impri- 
mis 1^  Deo  omnipotenti  creatori  mm  et  omnium  creaturaruin,  animam 
meam  et  corpus  meum  sepeliendum  quam  oltius  honeste  aepeliri  potuit, 
moderatis  sumptihus  juxta  discretionem  et  conscientiam  executorum 
meorum,  in  Ecclesia  Cathedralj  Sancti  Pauli  London'.  Item  lego  ad 
fabricam  eoclesie  de  Horsley  xl  s.',  et  parrum  psalterium  in  choro  ejusdem 
imperpetuum  cathenandum,  etunum  parrum  calicem,  et  onum  misaale,  et 
Teatimentum  integrum  pro  sacerdote  celebratunim,  in  ala  boriali  noriter 
facta.  Item  lego  cuilibet  pauperi  venienti  ad  sepulturam  meam  j.  d'. 
Item  lego  Priori  et  Conventui  de  Merton',  ubi  oonfrater  exiato,  pro  exequiis 
mcis  devote  et  aolempniter  &ciendls,  xx.  a'.,  et  domino  BobertoWyndeshore 
nunc  Priori  ipaius  loci  et  auccessoribua  aula  unam  cuppam  argent«am  cum 
cooperculo.  Item  Abbati  et  Conventui  de  Chertseye,  pro  exequiia  eciam 
ibidem  nt  prefertur  celebrandis,  xx",  s'.  Item  Priori  et  Conventui  do 
Newerk,  xiij  a',  iiij.  d'.  ex  causa  lupradicta.  Item  ex  eadem  causa,  Eratibrus 
predicatorihua  de  GiUeford'  xx.  s'.  Item  leprosis  boapitalis  ibidem 
dimidiam  marcam.  Item  lego  inter  clericoa  domint  mel  London',  pro 
exequiis  meia  ibidem  solempniter  celebrandis,  xx,  a',  et  cuilibet  canoniooiii 
hujusmodi  exequiis  presenti,  xl.  d',  et  execntoii  ofBcii  ipearom  ezequiwnni 

•  Dugdale,  Hist,  ol St.  Paul'i,  867.  *-  ' '^^ ^'^S ' ^ 
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quinque  soliilos,  et  cuilibet  vicario  duos  Bolidos,  cuilibet  clerico  et  anumellar' 
xij.  d',  cuilibet  puero,  vj.  d',  et  pro  brevi  claeaico  duos  Botldoa,  et  ad  faciendum 
et  ad  vitriandum  unam  fenestram  in  claustro  ibidem,  x.  marcas.  Item 
Tolo  et  ordino  quod  ilia  arria'  doniui  mee,  quam  propriia  sumptibus  michi 
in  feodo  simplici  adquisivi,  cum  lapidibus  et  mcremto  ibidem  ex  is  ten  tl  bus, 
remaneant  capitulo  Tel  cui  voluerit  dare  rel  aesignarc,  ita  tamen  quod 
reparacio  iioepicij  mei  ab  eis  nichil  penitus  exigatur.  Item  lego  Collegio 
Beats  llarie  de  Otery  pro  exequiis  meis  solempniter  ceiebrandia  ibidem, 
X.  b'.  diatribuendoB  more  solito  inter  eos,  et  paupi^ribua  parocbie  venlentibua 
ad  ecclesiam  jllam  die  hujuamodi  exoquiarum  meanim,  cuilibet  j .  d'.  Item 
lego  custodi,  ministro,  cantori,  et  aacriate  qui  nunc  sunt,  cuilibet  xl.  s'. 
Item  lego  prepoaito  et  canonicia,  ac  aliia  miniatris  ecclesie  collegiate  de 
Qlaanei  x,  a',  in  exequiis  meis  debite  ibidem  facicndie,  et  pauperibus  de 
parocliia  ilia  venientibus  dicto  die,  cuilibet  j.  d'.  Item  lego  ecclesia 
quondam  mee  de  Bjdeford',  pro  libris  et  omamentis,  x.  libraa,  et  reparacione 
et  sustentacione  capelle  ad  pontem  et  pontis  ibidem,  x.  li'.  Item  inter 
pauperes  parochianos  ejuidem,  presertim  in  subsidium  eonim  quando 
impoaicionea  regie  contingant  exigendas,  juxta  diacrecionem  executorum 
meoTum.  Item  libere  capelle  de  £osham  I.s'.  si  communem  habitacionem 
vicarii  ibidem  edificatam  contigerit,  et  miniatris  ibidem  preaenlibus  ad  cele- 
brandum  exequiaa  meaa,  dimidiam  marcam,  et  pauperibus  parocbie  illic* 
dicto  die  venientibus,  cuilibet  j.  d'.  Item  lego  ecclme  Deate  Uarie  de 
Otery  unum  calicem  aureum  cum  ampuUis^  aureis,  ut  ibiremaneaotimper- 
petuum.  Item  lego  unum  raessuagium  sive  tenementum  quod  nuper 
odquisiTi  a  Petro  Plenti  in  Civitate  Exon',  Magistro  Johanni  Cbeyne  et 
domino  Willielmo  Trendelber',  ut  ipsi  iUud  Tendant  et  pecuniam  inde 
receptam  diatribuant  inter  pauperes  ministroa  ecclesie  de  Otery  predicte,  Tel 
alio  pio  modo  ordinent  ibidem  juxta  discrccionem  eorundem,  pro  salute 
animarum  domini  Johannia  de  Grandiaaono  et  domini  Teobaldi  Mountenay 
militum.  Item  lego  domino  nunc  Archiepiacopo  Oantuar'  ut  eit  graciosus 
buic  teatamento,  unum  par  cirotecarum  que  fuerunt  quondam  domini  met 
Johannis  Grandissoni  episcopi  Exon',  si  pkccat  ei  illis  utL  Item  lego 
Magistro  Roberto  Ilallum  unum  pulcrum  par  dccretorum,  et  unam  cuppam 
argenti  cum  cooperinilo  secundam  mcliorera  in  cista  que  est  in  Falacio 
Episcopi  London'.  Item  lego  dicto  Ilobcrto  Priori  de  Marion'  meliorcm 
cipbum  cum  cooperculo  in  eadcm  cista,  ut  situnus  executorum  meorum  iu 
partibus  istis,  simul  cum  reverend iasi mo  et  carissimo  semper  patre  in  Cbristo 
domino  Roberto  Braybrok  dei  gracia  London*  Episcopo,  quoa  constituo  pnn- 
cipalea  executorea  meos  in  partibus  Lond',  Omnia  alia  bona  mea  que  sunt  in 
Exon'  et  apud  Otery  pono 
WiUielmi  Trendelber'  et  I 
disponant  de  ilHs  meliua  et  i 

7  Qy.  auQueller,  a  prieat  eaiT 
■inging  aDiiiTeraaiy  masses,  and  t 
cure  of  souls.    Stat.  2.  Hen.  B  st 

' '  In  London  waa  a  priest,  an  an 
Chaucer,  12010. 

'  AiTia,pn>  urea.  (Ducangell 
aOD.  1237  ex  Tabul.  CorbeJen 
W.do  AiftunillB  Miles  legavi  ecol 
Petri  de  Cortifiik  uium  arriam  i 
in  grongla  de  Mtneriis  cspiendaii 

'  lllit  Kenu  to  bo  for  iltue,  DicnirrMrndoOQlc 
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ordinacionem  et  ducredonem  reTere&di  patrls  domioi  Robert!  EpUcopi 
Load*  et  domini  Robert!  Friorle  de  Merton'  predict!,  pro  salute  amme  mee, 
eimul  cam  comil!o  et  ausilio  Alicia  neptis  mee,  de  cujua  fidelitate  summs 
oonfido.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  meum  present!bus  apposui. 
Datum  apud  Uertoa'  die  et  anno  Bupradictia. 

Insmiiacio  ejusdem. 

Tenore  preKenc!um  noverint  aniverBi  quod  suprascriptutn  testomeDtum 
coram  nobis  permiuione  dirina  ka.  in  manerio  nostro  de  Lamhitli'*  xs.°" 
die  mentis  Januarij  Anno  Domini  lUillesimo  CCC"'°  Nonagesimo  nono 
fuit  esbibitum  et  legitime  probatum,  ac  pro  valoro  ejusdem  per  nos  pro- 
nunciatum,  adm!n!straciouemque  bononim  testament!  hujusmodi,  vigore  et 
auctoritate  prerogative  ecdesie  nostre  Cantuarien',  venerabili  fratr!  nostro 
domino  Roberto  Episcopo  Iiondonien',  domino  Roberto  priori  de  Merton' 
ordinis  Sancti  Augustini,  et  Domino  WlllielmoTrendelbearexecutoribus  in 
dicto  testamento  nominatis,  oommisimus  in  forma  juris,  potestatem  attamen 
Magistro  Jobann!  Chene  et  Rogero  Sm^th  ese«utor!bus  in  ipso  testamento 
nominatis,  committendi  administracionem  una  cum  aliis  bononim  bujus- 
modi  si  M  ad  boc  obtulerint  et  roluerint  nobis  specialiter  reserrantes. 
Data  in  manerio  nostro  predicto  die  et  anno  domini  supradictia.  Pre- 
sentibus  tunc  ibidem,  Teuerabilibus  v!r!s  Domino  Qerardo  Brajrbrok 
milite,  ct  Magistro  Johanne  Botlesbam  Cancelkrio  nostro,  cum  multit 
aliis. 

Commistio  ehitdem  testamenti. 

Thomas  permissions  divina  Ac  dilecto  in  Cbristo  filio  Decano  ecdesie 
Exonien',  salutem,  graciam  et  benedictionem.  Ad  committendum  in  forma 
Juris  Magiatro  Jobanni  Chene  et  Rogero  Smyth'  ezecutoribua  testamenti 
Magistri  Nicholai  Brajbrok  defuncti,  administracionem  bonorum  ejusdem  in 
Esonia  et  Otery  tempore  mortis  ejusdem  existencium,  si  onus  predictum 
juxta  vim  et  fonnam  testament!  predict!  in  se  rwripi  Toluerint,  Vobis 
de  cujus  fidelitate  scientia  et  discrecione  in  domino  confidimus  tenore 
presencium  commitimus  facultatom.  Et  si  prefati  Magister  Johannes  et 
Rc^erus  onus  predictum  in  se  susceperint  aut  recusaverint,  seu  alter  eorum 
susceperit  aut  recusaverit,  nobis  ubicumque  in  nostris  Civitate  diocea!  aut 

firoTincia  fuerimus,  citra  festum  Pasche  proximo  sequens  certiGcare  curetis, 
iteris  Tcstris  patentibus  sigillo  autentico  consignatis  habentibus  hunc 
tenorem,  Data  in  manerio  nostro  de  Lambitb'  zx*""  die  Mensis  Januarii 
Anno  domini  AfiUesimo  CCC"***  Nonagesimo  nono,  et  nostre  transladonia 
anno  quarto. 

*  "Lamhith."   Thia  spelling  ahows  the      prsaent  Luubeth.      {Soe   "Words  and 
traniitioD  from  the  esrljr  n&me  "  Loam-      Places"  by  But.  lesac  T&jlor.] 
bithe"— the  muddjr  landbg  plaoe~to  the 
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Snstfttttt. 

M&rch  6, 1874. 
Sm  J.  SiBDALD  D.  SooTT,  BiBT.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chwr. 

Sir  E.  Shibkb  read  remarks  "  On  tha  probable  use  of  a  faulohion  in  tbe 
COM  of  the  descent  of  the  manor  of  Auckland  to  tbe  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham:" — 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  coarse  of  our  last  sesuoii,  Hr.  E>j- 
vaker,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  favoured  ob  with  a  notice  of,  and  the 
production  of,  sereral  inscribed  sworda  of  certain  curvilinear  form,  oi 
which  the  use  and  object  seemed  to  be  obscure,  and  on  which  the  dia- 
racters  engrared  were  unusual,  if  not  absolutely  unprecedented. 

"  Some  correspondence  followed  between  Mr.  Barwaker  and  myself,  in 
the  course  of  which  be  did  me  tbe  honour  of  expressing  binudf  satisfied 
that  the  meaning  of  tbe  inscribed  words  '  Frina  Anglie '  was  rightlj'  ap- 

?licable  to  the  prince  and  eldest  bom  son  of  tbe  sorereign,  now  oiled  the 
'rince  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  since  the  union  with  Ireland ;  c^  the 
Prince  of  Qreat  Britwn,  since  the  onion  with  Scotland  j  and  of  the 
'  Prince  of  England '  before  either  unions. 

"  Tbe  Principality  of  Wales  is  attributable  to  a  special  charter  of 
creation  aflertbebirtbof  tbe  prince,  and  thoDukedom  of  Cornwall  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  provided  that  the  first-born  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
tbe  Crown  for  the  time  being  should  be  and  become  ipgo  facto  upon  his 
birth  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  In  such  a  case,  in  most  Continental  monarchies, 
the  prince  is  habitually  styled  the  '  Crown  Prince.' 

"  Another  question  which  suggested  itself  to  us,  related  to  the  remark- 
able shape  of  some  of  tbe  weapons  or  instruments  tbat  had  been  exhi- 
bited to  us,  which  wholly  deviated  from  tbe  usual  form  of  sueb  weapons, 
whether  designed  for  wulike  purposes,  or  merely  as  an  emblon  of  official 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  officers  whom  the  Crown  has  endowed  with 
the  power  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  e.  ff.,  those  of  the  City  of  Exeter. 
Among  them  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  something  like  a  drcolar 
form. 

"  It  occoired  to  me,  on  a  recent  excursion  through  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham,  where  the  peculiar  tenure  of  the  temporal  manors  or  property 
of  the  Bishop  is  notorious,  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  present  itself  to 
our  memory,  to  see  if  any  circomstanoes  of  such  tenure  would  throw  any 
light  upon  this  subject. 

"  Since  tbe  publication  of  Mr.  Sarwaker's  memoir  in  onr  Jouraal  I  find 
that  this  tenure  has  not  escaped  his  notice  j  and  my  only  reason  for  now 
adverting  to  this  tenure  is  to  bring  before  oiir  readers  some  carious  par- 
ticulars of  its  form  and  operation,  as  deeoribed  in  the  work  of  Bobert 
Surtees,  on  the  History  and  AnU^uitiea  of  the  Palatinate  ni  Darttam. 
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"  In  vol.  iii.  p.  243,  under  Sockboume,  that  writer  tells  oa  tb&t  in  old 
reoorda  of  ihe  CoD^en  family,  it  is  stated  tbat  Sir  John  Conyers,  Knight,  slew 
a  'monstrous  and  poisonous  vermine,  wTverue,  aske,  or  wenne,'  which  had 
devoured  man;  in  fight,  hut  b;  the  proTidence  of  Almighty  Qod  was 
overthrown  by  John  Gonyers.  He  goes  on  to  inform  ns  that  John  Conyera, 
ha\-ing  only  one  son,  went  to  the  church  of  Sookbume  In  complete  armour 
and  offered  up  his  son  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  afterwards  buried  in 
complete  armour,  '  before  the  Conquest,'  This  is  a  statement  which  the 
author  ventures  to  r^ard  with  some  doubt,  and  he  seems  to  consider  that, 
thongh  the  legend  probably  has  no  modem  origin,  it  '  adhumbrates '  some 
'gal^texploit'  unknown  to  us. 

"  The  practice  has  heretofore  been  that  when  the  Bishop  first  enters  his 
diocese,  the  lord  of  Sockbume,  or  his  steward,  meets  him  on  the  Tees,  at 
mid-water,  and  presents  a  faulchiou  to  him,  with  these  words,  '  My  lord,  I 
here  presentyou  with  the  faulchion  wherewith  the  Champion  Oonyers  slew 
the  worm,  dragon,  or  fiery  snake  which  destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child ; 
in  memory  of  which,  the  king  then  reigning  gave  him  the  manor  of  Sock- 
bume  to  hold  by  this  tenure,  that  upon  lirst  entiy  of  every  Bishop  into 
this  conntry,  this  faulchion  should  be  presented  to  him.'  The  Bishop  then 
takes  the  faulchion,  and  returns  it  courteously  to  the  person  that  presents 
it,  and  wishes  the  lord  of  Sockburne  long  enjoyment  of  the  manor. 

"  The  tenure  appears  to  be  noticed  in  the  Inquest  post  mortem  of  Sir 
John  Conyers,  1396,  in  these  words  :  '  Tenuit  per  servitium  demonstrandi 
eplscopo  unam  fawcbon,  ita  quod  poatea,  cum  dominus  episcopus  illud 
Tiderit,  restituat  ostendenti,  pro  omnibus  ^is  servitiis.' 

"  In  page  403  of  the  same  volume,  Surtees  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  entiy  of  Bishop  Gosin  on  his  diocese  and  palatinate,  in  1G61.  It 
is  contained  in  a  letter  by  Miles  Stapleton  to  Bancroft,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  : — '  My  lord,  having  notice  that  the  high  aheriff, 
aooompanied  by  the  whole  gontry  of  the  county  and  militia  horse,  expected 
hia  approach,  took  horse  a  little  before  his  coming  to  the  river  side  (the 
Teea).  Aa  eoon  aa  he  came  in  sight  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  gentry 
with  troops  of  horse,  judged  to  be  about  1000,  moved  into  the  midst  of 
the  river,  where,  when  my  lord  came,  the  usual  ceremony  of  delivering  a 
drawn  faul^ion  was  performed  ;  after  which  the  trumpets  sounded  again, 
and  neat  aoolamatjons  of  the  people  followed.' 

"It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  Sokebnm,  mentioned  in  a  fine,  with 
Byshopton  and  Staynton,  are  part  of  the  manor  of  Auckland  ;  but  the  fine 
set  out  in  p.  407,  shows  only  that  one  of  the  Conyers  family  was  a  party 
to  a  fine,  anno  23  Hen.  Ill,,  but  does  not  necessarily  identify  all  these  wiuk 
any  part  of  the  principal  manor  of  Auckland. 

"  In  the  same  work  of  Surtees,  we  find  other  indications  of  some  sncb 
tenure  in  the  well-known  fiunily  of  Lamhton.  A  chapel,  now  or  lately  in 
ruins,  is  traditionally  atill  connected  with  the  endowment  of  it,  and  with 
the  romance  of  the  '  Worm  of  Lambton,'  ib.  171.  It  is  said  that  '  Johan 
Lambeton,  that  slew  the  worm '  was  Enight  of  Rhodes  and  Lord  of  Lambeton. 

"  This  aeema  to  be  another  and  different  '  worm '  from  that  which 
earned  the  lord  of  Conyera  his  immemorial  tenure  of  Sockbum,  and  '  the 
Brawn  of  Pollards  Dene,'  or  of  Lambton,  which  also  are,  it  is  said,  sup. 
ported  by  the  like  buh^on  evidence.  Whether  the  dragon  of  Wantley 
be  not  a  like  mysterious  winged  fiery  aerolite  ia  at  least  a  planaible  con- 
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jecture,  and  is  said  to  hare  also  generated  another  '  falchion,'  of  which  the 
legitimate  eTidence  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  still  extant  in  some  museum, 
which  may  hereafter  he  submitted  to  us  by  our  friend  Mr.  Eartraker ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  he  may  find  across  the  Scottish  border  another 
legendary  'worm,'  as  the  patron  and  protector  of  Linton,  in  Boxburghshire, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  historical  work  of  Surtees,  noticed  in 
Tol.;.U.  page  172.  There  we  are  told  that  the  preternatural  growth  of 
a  wnkm  used  as  bait  in  the  ponds  of  a  former  heir  of  Lambton,  who  had 
sacrttegiously  fished  on  Sunday,  could  only  be  extirpated  by  razor-blades, 
coupled  with  a  rash  tow  to  destroy  the  first  person  that  he  met  after 
he  had  exterminated  his  vermiform  tormentor ;  a  curious  anecdote,  which 
shows  that  Handel  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  Lambton  cata- 
strophe than  with  the  authorised  version  of  the  Septuagint,  for  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  Handel  adopted  the  opinion  of  Buchanan,  that  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  TOW  involved  the  fratricide  of  Lambton  the  elder,  if  his 
son's  enterprise  was  successful." 

Sir  Edward  continued  hb  remarks  by  suggesting  a  probable  etymology 
of  the  name  of  Fowderliam  Castle,  near  Exeter,  which  he  thought  might  be 
deduced  from  the  Plemish  word  "  polder,"  as  applicable  to  the  locality. 
Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Sir  John  Maclean 
took  part.* 

Mr.  G.  SoHABF,  F.S.A.,  read  "Observations  ou  some  of  the  Portraits  of 
deceased  Worthies,  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  held 
at  Exeter  in  1873."    (Printed  at  p.  3.) 

aiitf<iiiilitd  antt  WiatM  at  9rt  eE»'bibflr>- 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bbbnhard  Smith.  A  Spanish  faulohion,  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  pomcl  and  terminations  of  guard  in  the 
form  of  birds'  heads  ;  the  grip  and  guard  of  steel.  The  blade  is  inscribed 
"Jdah  Maktises  eh  ToLEno.  In  Te  Dohihb  ebpkravi."  Original 
leather  scabbard,  stamped,  and  with  iron  ring  for  suspension  : — A  Fandonr 
&ulcbion  of  the  reigu  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  grip  is  of  horn,  inltud  with 
mother-o'-pearl  and  white  metal,  with  chased  steel  guard ;  the  blade  is 
engraved  and  gilded : — An  English  naval  faulchion,  of  the  time  of 
George  I.  It  baa  an  ivory  grip  with  steel  gua'd,  delicately  inlaid  with 
gold  in  flowers,  and  the  cypher  "  C.  S."  The  blade  is  fluted  and  per- 
forated in  the  forte,  and  etched  in  imitation  of  Damascus  twist ; — A  small 
poniard,  with  bayonet-shaped  blade,  of  silver,  probably  Italian,  late  six- 
teenth century.  The  pomel  and  guard  are  also  of  silver,  the  pomel  in  the 
form  of  a  human  skull,  the  latter  in  that  of  two  thigh  bones  crossed. 

By  Mr.  H.  F.  Ohdroh.— A  processional  cross,  overlaid  with  brass-gilt 
and  silver  plaques,  Italian  work,  with  the  date  H27,  A  wood-cut  of  this 
fine  object  is  given. 

The  cross  b  of  the  general  form  much  in  use  at  that  period  in  Italy,  and 
bears,  as  is  customary  in  such  processional  crosses,  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists.     Its  special  interest,  however,  is  derived  from  its  having  on 

'  It  will  ba  remambered  that  vhea  pi'oe  was  ■  subject  of  disoussioQ,  whea 

Powderhun  wss  visitad,  on  the  oocBuon  Profenor  Earlo  nuda  a  similar  luggeslJon 

of  the  hospiuble  reception  given  to  the  as  to  tlia  derivaUon  of  ths  nune,  which 

Institute  hj  the  noble  Preaident  of  ths  hu  linca  b««Q  arrived  at  iodapandoitlv 

Bxeter  meeting  in  ]  8T8,  the  nama  ol  the  b^  Sir  S.  Smiike.    See  vol.  xxs.  p.  4BB. 
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inscription,  here  engraved,  giving  its  date,  the  name  of  the  workman,  and 
hb   locality.      The    inscription    reads—"  Anno    domiaij  1427.       Lucas 


Matthioli  Schote  de  Folleneo  me  {{eoit)."  Follcneum  stands  for  Fulginium 
or  Fullinium,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  Foligno  in  Central  Italj. 
The  cross  was  purchased  last  winter  in  Home. 

By  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Y.3A. — Inscribed  tile,  or  asulcjo,  from  the 
Hallof  Justice,  Alhambra,  date  1300;  inscription,  "There  is  no  Conqueror 
but  God," — from  the  Ford  collection,  mentioned  in  Marryat's  History  of 
Pottery,  pp.  3  and  4,  3rd  edition  :— Encaustic  tile,  with  the  armorial  shield 
of  the  Medici,  date  either  Leo  X.,  between  1473—1483,  or  Clement  VIL 
1523—1534, 

By  Mr.  A.  G.  'Geochboam.— A  Persian  yataghan,  probably  of  seventeenth 
century,  with  blade  finely  damascened. 

By  Sib  Edxukd  Lechubke,  Bakt. — An  original  Taxation,  or  "Lay 
Subsidy"  account  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  of  the  time  of  Edward  1., 
before  the  year  1298.  The  roll  consists  of  twenty-five  membranes  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  except  jast  at  the  beginning,  where  the  writing  has  been 
rubbed  and  where  one  membrane  appears  to  be  missing.  It  is  closely  and 
beantiiiilly  written,  many  of  the  letters  being  very  carefully  formed. 
'Where  the  membranes  are  joined  together,  pains  are  taken  to  bring 
portions  of  the  writing  to  overlap  on  each  sv\q  so  as  to  ensure  an  unbroken 
reading.  The  names  given  on  this  roll  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  county  ethnology,  and  it  ia  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  intended  for 
publication: — Original  roll  of  Arrears  in  the  "Pipe  Office"  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  be  levied  by  the  sheriff  of  Salop,  1 3  Henry  VIII. 

By  Capt.  Oltvek,  R.A. — A  photograph  of  grant  of  arms  to  Gayus 
Dyxon,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent,  a.d.  1565. 

Announcements  were  made  that  a  fine  collection  of  Illuminated  MSS. 
was  in  course  of  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Savilleltow, 
to  which  members  of  the  Institute  were  invited  ;  and  that  the  Prehistoric 
Congress  would  be  held  at  Stockholm,  from  the  7th  to  the  ICth  of  August 
next 
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April  10,  1874. 
Sib  SiBBALD  D,  Scott,  Bart,  y.P,  in  the  Cbair. 

The  CRAiRitAN  dtrelt  at  some  length  upon  the  losa  which  the  Institute 
had  sustained  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  one  of  its  original 
founders,  vhich  had  occurred  on  the  22nd  Uarch  last.  He  felt  himself 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  high  claimK  of 
Mr.  Way  upon  their  regard  and  esteem,  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  would  have  been  able  to  attend  upon  the  occauon.  He 
was,  hoireTcr,  unavoidably  absent,  hut  he  bad  written  a  letter,  which  he 
vould  ask  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read. 

ilr.  BiTRTT  then  read — 

"  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
"  Jp»7  9, 1874. 

"  Drab  Mb.Bdbtt. — Ifind  that  I  cannot  well  come  to  London  to-morrow. 
But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  same  purpose  will  be  satiafitctorily  answered 
by  this  letter. 

"  Will  you  express  on  my  behalf  how  much  I  should  have  wished  to 
express  the  deep  obligations  which  I,  as  well  as  erei?  other  member  of  the 
Institute,  owe  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  Albert  Way  1  He  was, 
indeed,  the  model  of  an  antiquary  ;  so  patient,  so  candid,  so  fully  entering 
into  all  the  humours  which  enliven  the  dry  bones  of  our  studies  ;  so  fully 
aware  also  of  its  serious  aspect  in  connexion  with  history,  sdence,  and 
theology ;  so  ready  to  pour  forth  his  information  for  all  who  needed  it ;  so 
eager  to  extract  information  lirom  those  whom  by  long  ezperienoe  he  knew 
to  be  the  best  sources. 

"  And  what  the  Institute  collectively,  and  the  countr?  at  large  through 
the  Institute,  has  reaped  irom  his  self-denying  labours  it  is  needless  to  say. 
How  much,  too,  each  local  centre,  where  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
Institute  have  been  gathered,  gained  from  such  lectures  as  have  been 
delivered  by  such  men  as  E.  A.  Freeman,  J.  H.  Parker,  or  Dr.  Ouest,  and, 
above  all,  Professor  Willis — lectures  which  but  for  some  such  impetus  we 
should  hardly  have  secured  at  all.  How  much  of  the  harmony  and  good 
will,  and,  I  may  say,  fnendship  of  our  Society  was  fostered  or  created  by 
the  constant  influence  of  his  kindly  genial  spirit. 

"  ^ay,  indeed,  will  he  long  remembered  and  regretted  and  honoured 
amongst  us. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  (Signed)        A.  P.  Stablet." 

The  Chairman,  resuming,  gave  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Way's  early  life, 
of  his  work  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  his  labours  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  which  was  now  "  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute." 
Of  Mr.  Way's  great  disinclination  to  let  his  name  appear  at  all  promi- 
nently, and  of  his  great  kindness  in  assisting  any  who  came  to  him  for 
help,  the  Chairman  gave  many  instances  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  suggested  a 
vote  of  condolence  to  Mr.  Way's  femily  upon  their  bereavement.  Sir 
John  Maclean  and  Mr.  Bohn  added  some  observations  in  support  of  those 
by  the  Chairman,  especially  relating  to  the  "  Promptorium  Farvulorum," 
edited  by  Mr.  Way,  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  the  suggested  vot«  of 
condolence  wag  tmanimously  passed. 

I.,, I,"  .A'OogIc 
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The  Hon.  Sboxetast  then  re&d  an  origiaftl  letter,  from  the  Earl  of  Harr, 
sent  for  exhibitioo  b;  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wjjim,  from  hu  oolleotion  of  MSS. 
ftt  Fenlarth.  It  referg  to  the  seoond  attempt  made  by  the  Home  of  Stowi, 
ID  the  jtxT  1717,  for  th«  recover?  of  the  firituh  crown,  and  of  vhich 
attempt  few  particnlan  are  known  beyond  the  short  aoooont  in  Smollell'i 
HUtorf  of  England.  It  it  there  itated  (vol.  ii.  p.  381)  that  the  armament 
intended  to  land  troops  in  England  in  that  jear,  bat  that — sharing  the 
&te  of  the  Qreat  Armada— it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  which  entirely 
defeated  the  purposed  expedition,  the  Ihike  of  Ormond  being  embarked 
in  it  at  Cadii.  Two  fngatea,  however,  reached  Scotland  with  the  Earls 
Marischal  and  Seaforth,  and  others,  and  300  Spaniards.  They  wera 
encountered  by  some  r^ular  troops  and  snrrendered  themselrea  prisoners 
of  war.  The  proposed  landing  in  Wales  does  not  seem  to  have  been  - 
attempted.  Lewis  Fiyce  (Piyse),  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  the 
representative  of  the  most  inflaential  &mily  in  the  connty  of  Cardigan  ; — 

"  From  J*  Ooonoell  Board  at  Inspnick, 
"Aprill,  1717. 

«  S* — By  y"  permission  of  y«  king  my  Master,  who  ArriVd  incognito 
here  the  3rd  inst.,  I  am  orderd  to  acquaint  yon  amongst  y>  Beet  of  y" 
Loyalists  (pursuant  to  y*  full  Headt  of  our  Retinue  in  Counoell  Assembled  J, 
y'  yc  last  push  to  be  made  towards  a  happy  restoration  to  old  England  ig 
to  Commence  att  or  about  the  80th  day  of  Ocf^'  ensuing,  which  advioa 
hereof  is  to  be  Convey'd  by  a  small  Bark  bound  for  Fiscard  ;  j*  s^  person 
being  to  resighn  his  Care  herein  to  a  Conscientious  persecuted  Clergyman 
that  is  to  dispence  his  Majestye's  Boyall  Will  and  pleasure  to  all  honest  bonny 
Lads  within  y  principality  of  Wales.  I  mske  no  doubt  but  this  is  suffi- 
cient Notice  to  rerive  your  spirits  and  others  of  his  M^Astye's  goodSubjeota, 
from  that  Amusement  and  despicable  Cant  of  Liberty  and  property,  y<  baa 
so  involv'd  our  Nation  to  exhaust  their  Treasure  with  such  continued  effu- 
sion of  blood  upon  y«  sole  principle  of  An  TJnnaturall  Rebellion.  The  Expe- 
dition is  to  be  Emulated  by  our  Uarcb  from  Millford  to  y<  West,  nnder  y* 
Command  of  my  L^  Ormond,  at  y*  same  Juncture  as  I  have  y"  honour  to 
bear  y  Like  station  within  North  Britttun,  as  last  year,  when  I  was  in  my 
Native  Country, 

"  I  do  hope  that  Qod  will  Crown  our  endearours  with  Better  success  to 
an  Injur'd  Prince,  whom  happy  stars  may  Attend  him  to  the  Throne  of  his 
Ancestors,  and  so  I  bid  you  hearty  Farewell  by  his  Majestye's  Command 
from  "  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

"  To  Lewis  Fryce,  Eeq'.  "  J:  Mabb. 

«  [Directed]  To  Lewis  Pryc^  E»q'. 
«  Att  Qogerthan  This." 

Sin  John  If  aclbah,  adverting  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir  E.  Smirke  at 
the  last  meeting  (see  p.  186),  said  that  the  family  of  FolLard,  of  FoUard 
Hall,  in  Bishop's  Auckland,  Durham,  held  their  estates  by  the  "  faulchion  " 
tenure,  and  he  exhibited  a  sketch  (made  by  the  herald  Glorer)  sent  to  him 
by  Mr,  S.  Tucker,  Smye-Croix,  of  what  ought  to  have  been  "  the  true 
forme  "  of  the  faulchion. 

The  Secretary  read  "  Notes  on  some  of  the  Migalithic  Structures  of  the 
Channel  Islands,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  NichoUs,  of  the  City  Librair,  Bristol. 
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"  The  Uenlithic  rtmcturea  of  the  Chinnel  IsUoda  ooniut  of  meahin, 
kiBtnenB,  diumeiu,  and  oromlflohs  tlut  in  pUn  an  aatlogooi  to  the  gnag- 
gnbben  or  puuge  gnves. 

"  Ab  might  be  expected  from  their  contiguity  to  NoTmandj  uid 
Brittany,  theae  beftutiM  ialands  were  originally  rich  in  uchaio  remaini. 
But  the  modem  builder  found  in  them  a  quanj  more  eanlj  to  be  vronght 
than  wu  the  solid  rock;  and  when  it  vaaduooTered  thattbejwere  plaoea  of 
sepulture,  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  spoiler  ruthlesalj  undermined  their 
foundations,  OTerthretr  their  oapstcnes,  and  left  in  many  instances  nothing 
but  a  confiued  wreck  behind.  Nor  did  the  mischief  end  here ;  well- 
tneaning  archssologists,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  these  neolithic  sepulchres 
once  more  perfect,  have  rearranged  the  dislocated  blocks,  and  unfortunately 
have,  in  sereral  cases  manifestly,  and  in  others  probably,  misplaced  them, 

"  From  this  category  we  gladly  exempt  thoee  acoomplijthed  and  inde- 
fatigable archieologists,  the  lata  F.  C.  Lukis,his  Son,  and  Captain  Oliver,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  who  have  don^  and  two  of  whom  are  still  doing,  good 
service  on  behalf  of  these  noble  remains.  Setting  aside  the  tamples  of 
Aburyand  Stonehenge  (the  comparison  between  a  tomb  and  a  temple  being 
•carcely  fair)  I  know  of  no  m^aliths  that,  for  size,  massiveness  of  structure 
and  weight  of  ooTerst<nie,  wdl  surpass  the  cromlechs  of  L'Ancresse  in 
Ouemsey,  and  the  Pocqnelaye,  at  Annerille,  in  Jersey. 

"  The  western  capstone  of  the  former  is  over  17  ft.  long  t^  11  ft.  wide, 
and  4  ft.  6  in,  deep,  weighing  nearly  30  tons  ;  whilst  the  capstone  at  the 
Focquelaye  (^ry  stone),  at  Annerille,  is  17  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and 
nearly  i  ft.  in  the  thick^  part,  and  must  weigh  over  20  tons. 

"  Our  first  visit  was  ta  the  Focquelaye,  In  Jersey.  Climbing  the  sleep 
hill  from  Qorey,  opposita  Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  we  reached  Annerille,  and 
oame  suddenly  in  sight  of  this  structure.  Towering  above  its  tumulus,  we 
at  the  first  mistook  it  for  a  modem  fiirm  building  in  the  distance.  The 
mound  in  which  it  was  originally  imbedded  has  flattened  out,  and  now 
averages  about  4  ft.  in  height  and  100  paces  in  circumference. 

"  Portions  of  two  dry  stone  walls,  which  formed  a  fosse  on  either  side  of 
the  peristalith,  may  be  traced.  Of  the  peristalith  itself  only  fonr  stones 
remain.  A  passage,  6  yards  long,  between  two  rows  of  stones,  placed  nearly 
parallel  ta  each  other,  and  riring  in  height  from  Sft.  6  in.  ta  5  ft.,  leads 
into  the  chambers. 

"  These  passage-props  are  18  in  number,  abut  on  each  other  in  tolerably 
ocmtinuous  lines,  which  stand  about  2  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  seem  to  have 
had  two  if  not  three  barriers  or  stane  doors  at  intervals.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  is  the  first  and  largest  chamber.  Owing  to  the  number  of  secondary, 
or  rather  tartiaiy  intarments,  in  which  kists  were  made  in  the  sides  out 
of  the  wall  stones,  the  additional  displacements  of  treasure-seekers,  and  the 
TestoratioDS  unwisely  effected,nothing  'absolutely positive'  can  be  affirmed 
<tf  its  original  shape  j  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  circle  of  about  18  ft. 
in  diameter  to  the  outside  of  the  stanes,  of  which  23  remain,  averaging 
about  5  ft.  in  height.  The  side  klsts  are  fire  (probably  seven),  and  human 
lemams  were  found  in  all.  At  its  westarn  point  this  circle  was  intar- 
sected  by  another  somewhat  smaller,  but  more  perfect ;  the  stones  forming 
which  were  more  conformable  in  shape  and  considerably  higher.  This  inner 
circle  is  rather  more  than  11  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  inside  ;  the  stanes  im- 
pinge upon  each  other,  and  vary  in  height  above  the  present  level  from 
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5  ft.  3  in,  to5  ft.  10  in. ;  but  do  doubt  if  the  sepnlchre  were  cleared  thejr 
would,  like  thoee  at  L'Ancresie,  «Terage  at  leaat  8  ft.  in  height. 

"  Besides  sundry  brokeu  and  fallen  fragments,  there  remain  eight  large 
upright  stones,  and  upon  the  six  most  westerly  of  these  the  gigantio  cap- 
stone reposes.  This  capstone  overhangs  the  stones  upon  which  it  rests,  aud 
covera  full  two-thirds  of  the  circle,  forming  a  cove.  The  arc  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  circles  would  be  the  place  for  the  door  of  communication. 

"  Fifty  stones,  besides  the  four  in  the  peristalith  remain  of  this  crom- 
lech, and  its  effect  when  Tiewed  from  the  south-east  is  remarkably  fine. 

"  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Pocquelaye,  on  a  promontoiy  overiooking 
Saie  Harbour,  and  fronting  the  Norman  coast,  stands  La  Couperon,  & 
■mailer  cromleoL  Before  186!>,  when  it  nnderwent  restoration,  it  was 
described  as  oonsisting  of  '  twenty-one  stones  set  on  an  end  in  the  form  of 
an  oval ;  within  these  fburt«en  others  were  placed  in  two  straig;ht  rows,  seven 
stones  on  each  side,  which  sustain  three  large  flags,  lying  close  and  touching 
each  other.'  These  props  have  been  incre»ed  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  and 
four  stones  have  be^  dug  up  and  added  to  the  three  capstones,  that  were 
ill  situ.  The  correctness  of  these  so-called  replacements  is  more  than 
doubtful.  As  Captain  Oliver  shows,  the  third  stone  thus  converted  is 
palpably  a  half  door  stone,  with  a  semicircular  opening,  two  of  which 
placed  together,  would  form  an  exact  resemblance  to  tho  doors  of  the 
Dolmens  of  India,  and  the  dividinff  stones  of  the  chambers  of  the  cromlechs 
in  Brittany.  The  peristali^  in  the  present  oval  is  about  2  ft.  in  present 
hekht,  the  fosse  between  it  and  the  cromlech  is  one  yard  in  width ;  tho 
width  inside  the  tomb  is  about  3  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  props  a  trifle 
over  3  ft.,  whilst  the  length  of  the  largest  capstone  is  7  ft. 

"About  two  miles  S.W.  of  Anneville,  and  one  mile  from  St.  Heller,  just 
above  the  railway  station  at  Samar^,  on  the  summit  ofalow  hill,  stands  the 
cromlech  of  Mont  Ub&  This  consists  of  thirty-seven  stones,  thirty  of  which, 
ranging  in  height  from  3  ft.  9  ins.  to  6  ft.,  form  the  bottle-shaped  plan 
of  the  structure.  The  passage  here  formed  by  two  nearly  parallel  rows  of 
stones,  seven  in  number,  ia  itt  6  ins.  in  width  at  the  entrance,  but  widens 
to  5  ft.  10  ins.  at  the  end  of  8  yards ;  the  oval  interior  is  about  SO  ft.  by 
12  fK  Three  side  kists  have  been  formed  on  the  inner  south-west  side  ; 
and  Captain  Oliver  mentions  two  others  on  the  north-west  sid^  of  which 
there  remains  no  traoe.  This  building  has  now  not  a  single  capstone, 
though  doubtless  it  was  once  covered.  Two  stones  standing  apart  in  the 
field,  appear  to  be  the  lemoins  of  a  peristalith.  Two  of  the  stones  in  the 
interior  have  been  evidently  flint-hammered  into  a  similar  shape  on  their 
tops  ;  these  and  the  stone  mentioned  at  La  Oouperon  are  the  only  signs  of 
huidtcraft  in  these  neolithic  structurea.  There  are  four  stones  about  5  ft. 
inside  llie  passage,  forming  part  of  a  barrier,  but  these  are  possibly  modem 
nu^laoements.  The  tumulus  has  been  cultivated  away :  the  ground 
outode  being  only  about  18  in.  above  the  inside  level. 

"  At  the  end  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  one  mile  west  of  St.  Eelier,  half  buried 
amid  the  sand  dunes,  stands  the  cromlech  of  Ville  Nouaux,  which  was  dis- 
covered and  examined  so  lately  as  166S-9.  This  is  of  the  same  &nn  as 
that  at  La  Couperon,  but  larger,  measuring  as  it  does  35  ft.  in  length  ; 
the  sides,  which  are  parallel  throughout,  are  about  1  ft,  apart,  and  consist 
of  seven  props  on  the  south,  and  deven  on  the  north  side,  the  west  end  is 
closed  by  one  large  stone,  and  as  usual  is  by  fiu;  the  hig^esl,  and  the 
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vestem  capstone  is  the  Ia^;eat  of  the  seven  that  renuuo  in  poaition.  Two 
■tones,  the  first  and  second  covering  the  eastern  entrance,  were  dag  out, 
broken  up,  and  carted  awa;  for  road  metal,  ere  this  was  dUcorered  to  be 
a  sepulchre.  The  interior  height  U  now  from  4  ft  to  5  ft.,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  has  thrust  the  whole  erection  bodily  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  This  is  nndonbtedljr  of  more  recent  date  than  its 
gigantic  neighbours,  perhaps  by  some  centuries. 

"  We  now  cross  the  Channel,  and  visit  the  cromlech  of  L' Ancreese  in  Guern- 
sey. This  structure  is  less  striking  than  the  Jersey  Fooquelaye,  owing  to  its 
being  half-baried  in  the  sand  duues.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  uprights,  five 
capstones  in  position,  and  one  thrown  down  and  broken  about  four  years 
unoe.  The  passage  is  formed  of  fire  stones  on  the  north,  and  six  on  the 
south  side,  and  is  now  uncovered.  The  broken  capstone,  and  one  removed 
many  years  since,  were  its  roof;  it  is  in  width  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  was 
probably  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft  high.  The  interior  is  fully  covered  by  the  five 
remaining  capstones,  and  greatly  resembles  in  shape  that  at  Mont  Ube. 
The  capstones  decrease  in  size,  as  do  the  props  ia  height,  towards  the  east 
or  the  entrance  end.  The  height  of  the  interior  under  the  immense  western 
stone,  is  now  over  5  ft. ;  originally  Lukis  tells  us,  it  was  more  than  8  ft.'  On 
the  north-west  side,  there  has  evidently  been  a  secondary  interment,  whid 
has  violated  the  unity  of  the  original  atmoture,  by  which  one  lai^  block  has 
been  removed  or  broken,  and  its  five  iragments  form  a  wen-like  side  kist, 
protuberant,  yet  still  covered  by  the  enormous  capstone. 

"  This  cromlech  is  surrounded  byaperistalith  of  about  the  same  diameter 
as  that  at  Anneville,  but  most  of  the  stones  are  buried  in  the  sand.  Two 
stone  causeways  of  a  seipentine  form  may  also  be  traced  leading  &om  it : 
<Hie  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  west.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
brief  description,  that  the  three  largest  of  these  sepulchres  approximate 
<^o>ely  to  each  otiier  in  size,  shape,  and  style  of  construction,  thus ; 

Wast  CnatoDa. 

ft.  ft.  ItL  [t.  ft.  It.  ft. 

L'Ancresse  is  45  long    12  wide    8  high    17l^llby4l 

Anneville  „   U   „       U      6    „        8    „       16  „   10  „  3j 

Mont  Vb6  „   42   „       10      6    „        7    „       None  left. 

"  Further,  they  all  open  t«  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  E.S.E.    The; 

decrease  in  size  of  coveratones,  and  in  height  towards  the  entrance,  where 

the  passage  is  long,  low,  and  narrow. 

"The  neolithio  structures  in  the  island  of  Herm  are  oomparatively 
numerous,  bnt  sadl^  dilapidated.  On  the  Petit  Monceaux  we  found  the 
remains  of  a  stone  circle,  and  a  kist,  two  cromlech,  and  a  menhir,  on  the 
sandy  plain,  the  remains  of  a  cromlech  on  another  small  hill,  and  one  on 
the  Grand  Monceans,  that  wonld  be  well  worth  investigating.  Colonel 
Fielding,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  island,  jealously  gnards  what 
remains  from  further  injury,  but  irretrievable  mischief  was  done  many 
years  since  by  the  granite  quarry-men. 

"  In  Serk,  the  Seigneur,  W.  Collins,  Esq.,  whose  archRological  tastes  have 
not  abated  since  he  left  the  elm-clad  vsJleys  of  Somerset,  showed  us  a 
greoutone  celt  dug  up  and  brought  to  him  that  day  (a  by  no  means 

*  Sae  Anh.  Joiim.,  toL  L  p.  232,  "  On  laTenl  lUostntioiii  which  may  be  advsn* 
the  FrimEBTftl  AntiqaitieB  of  the  Channal  tageaiuly  examined  by  Ihe  reader  of  Ur, 
IsUi>di,"  by  F.  a  Lukis,  In  which  are      moholv  iuterealdng  Mnuaunioation. 
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Holibnj  instoDoe).  Bat  here,  toe,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  baa  been  in  past 
ages  at  viotk,  and  so  tborongh  hu  been  the  operation,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  doubtful  remains  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  the  sides 
of  a  kistvaen  on  Little  Serk,  nothing  remains.  We  sailed  round  the  tiny 
Island  of  Jetbou,  but  as  that  was  years  agoconrerted  into  a  granite  quarry, 
we  deem«d  it  useless  to  land. 

"  The  gigantic  fortifications  and  harbour  works  of  Aldem^  have  used  up 
nearly  every  available  loose  stone,  and  its  many  megaliths  now  contribute 
their  quota  for  defence  and  refuge. 

"  That  these  structures  belong  to  an  early  era  in  the  neolithic  ages,  can 
scarcely  now  be  called  in  question  ;  the  contents,  as  far  as  yet  discovered, 
point  inevitably  to  this  conclusion. 

"  These  consist  of  stone  implements  and  ornaments,  flint-flakes,  bone-rings, 
beads,  and  pins,  with  iragments,  and  urns  of  coarse  rude  pottery,  all  inno- 
cent of  contact  with  the  potter's  wheel.  The  above  were  found  abun- 
dantly,  together  with  human  remains,  on  the  lowest  or  original  level  of 
the  building,  and  were,  in  all  cases  save  one  (the  Villo  Nouaux),  covered 
with  a  flooring  of  fiat  granite  stones  ;  then  came  a  secondary  series  of  inter- 
ments, and  above  these  was  a  floor  of  clay  and  limpet  shells  j  the  aide  kista 
seem  to  belong  to  what  we  may  term  a  tertiaiy  period.  It  is  apparently 
from  these  last  that  the  only  metallic  relic  has  come,  an  armlet  of  highly 
decomposable  alloy  of  copper,  and  that,  if  we  were  correctly  informed,  was 
not  found  in  either  of  the  above-described  structures. 

"There  are  many  other  m^alitbs,  especially  in  Quemsey.  These  have 
for  the  most  part  been  admirably  described  by  Messrs.  Lukis  and  Captain 
Oliver. 

"We  trust  the  Channel  Islands  Government  will  continue  religioualy 
to  conserve  these  valuaUe  relics  of  prehistoric  ages ;  and  can  conceive  few 
higher  pleasures  to  an  arcbnologist,  than  a  cruise  amount  these  exquisitely 
beautiful  islands,  with  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  the  well-known 
structures,  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  doubtful,  and  to  search  out 
those  that  are  undescribed,  and  the  unknown," 

The  Hon.  SsDnBTABT  then  read  an  interesting  memoir  by  the  B«v.  H. 
M.  Scarth, "  On  an  Inscribed  Stone  lately  found  at  Sea  Hills,  on  the  River 
Avon,  the  Roman  Trsjectus."     fPrinted  in  this  volume,  p.  41.) 

Some  discussion  ensued,  in  tne  course  of  which  Frofeaaor  Donaldson 
contested  the  suggestion  ^at  the  stone  showed  any  evidences  of  Mitbiaio 
worship,  as  was  originally  supposed. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  contributors  of  these  memoirs. 

9nli4u(lir<  mV  marU  at  9rt  ejDAilta. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Postnde,  F.S.  A. — A  memorial  or  mourning  ring  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  bezel  is  formed  as  a  coffin,  containing  a  mat  of  the  Queen's 
hair,  over  which  are  the  crowned  initials  A.  B.,  and  a  death's  head  (skull) 
and  crossed  bones,  beneath  a  piece  of  crystal.  The  hoop  is  enamelled 
black,  with  the  inscription  anma  ■  rboina  ■  pia  ■  pxlix  ■  in  Roman  capital 
letters  of  gold  ;  inside  is  engraved  Nat.  6  Feb  :  1 664 — Ivauo  :  8.  Mak. 
1701 — OB.  1  Acq.  1714.  The  inscription  would  be  right  according  to  the 
Old  Style.  The  ring  is  small,  seemingly  made  for  a  lady's  hand,  but 
we  have  no  record  for  whom. 
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Bj  Sir  G.  J.  Jertoiek,  But — Tlte  matrix  of  a.  teal  of  a  foreign  Cooit  for 
Talluigee,  of  which  an  impression  had  been  prerionsly  exhibited.  (See 
p.  76,  in  which  an  error  ocean  in  printing  the  dimensions  of  the  seal. 
These  should  be  If  inches  diameter.)  The  l^nd  seems  to  read — S  :  Db§  : 
Coon ;  Db  :  La  :  Codbt  :  Da :  Latbillats  : — but  the  third  woid  ia  not 
quite  dear. 

B;  Mrs.  J.  OotraH  NioHOts. — Ori^al  H3S.  conmsting  of — The  original 
roll,  or  book  of  Bccounts,  of  Thomu  Warlej,  Clerk  of  the  Sing's  Works, 
17  Henry  VII.  It  consists  of  ahont  fifty  sheets  of  stout  paper  enclosed  in 
a  parchment  cxirer,  or  forel,  and  is  well  and  clearly  written,  in  a  bold 
hand.  The  aoconnt  oommenoee  with  the  fitting  ap  of  the  Cathedral  of  St, 
Paul's,  London,  for  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Arthur  with  the  Princess  Catherine, 
tnd  woriu  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  there  on  the  same  occasion ; — Two  Rolls 
of  New  Tear's  Qifts  to  and  from  the  Kin^,  30  lien.  Till.,  and  1  Edw. 
VI.  These  are  of  considerable  length,  and  contain  Eereial  royal  auto- 
gr^hs.  They  abonnd  in  curious  entries,  sereral  of  which  wer«  read  as 
specimens.  "These  Tery  interesting  documents  hare  every  appearance  of 
oaTing  belonged  to  the  series  in  the  Na^onal  ooUection,  but  from  which 
they  have  certainly  been  serei^d  for  very  many  years.  (See  AKOH.soLoaiA, 
\<A.  I,  pp.  9-11,  for  an  account  of  the  New  Tear's  Gifts  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  year  lff84-85  ;  and  for  a  roll  of  such  Oifts,  31  Eliubeth,  see 
"The  Proffressea  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  Vol.  II.) 

By  Hr.W.  W.  E.  WnBB.—Aut(^ph  letter  of  the  Eari  of  Hair,  relating 
to  a  prajeoted  rinng  in  Wales  on  b^ialf  of  the  Pretender  in  the  year  1717. 

Bj  C^  Olitkb,  B.A.,  of  Buncrana. — "  The  Manual  of  Penmanship, 
London,  1669,"  the  work  of  William  Cocker,  the  wdl-known  arithmeti- 
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TQ£  AACHAEOLOaT  OF  SOUE).    By  JoBH  Bjbsby  Pasxsr,  O.B.,  fto. 
LondoD:  Mnmy. 

Is  this  work  Mr.  Fftrker  pUoea  before  the  public  tbe  pr&otioal  remits  of 
inMi;^  yean'  exc&rations  conduoted  by  him,  and  mainly  li  bis  oirn  expenie, 
under  the  nir&oe  of  existing  Borne.  Ha  has  not,  in  doing  so,  felt  himself 
boand  to  accept  the  views  with  reference  to  Roman  Ardueology,  pro- 
pounded by  the  learned  men  of  former  days,  still  less  has  he  followed  servilely 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  like  Niebnhr,  Bunsen,  or  Bum,  hare  given  mudi 
time  and  bronght  great  learning,  to  the  study  of  material  Rome.  Hie 
wish  has  been  chiefly  to  put  on  record  his  own  experiencea  as  an  excavator, 
at  the  same  time  noticing,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  what  he  has  found  in  silu,  with  the  traditional  stories  em- 
balmed in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Livy  and  Dionysius.  It  was  no 
part  of  bis  business  to  weigh  the  conflicting  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  to 
ascertain  the  special  grounds  on  which  this  or  tlUt  Roman  historian 
advanced  this  or  that  statement  or  theory.  It  was  sufficient  for  bis  plan 
to  state  distinctly  when,  in  his  judgment,  bis  excavations  tended  to  con- 
firm or  to  illustrate  soma  passage  preserved  in  ancient  writers ;  hence,  in 
most  cases,  be  has  wisely  lut  to  others  to  decide  bow  &r.wh&t  be  has  him- 
self found  on  the  spot  is  consistent  with  the  dkbt  of  those  who  speculated 
and  theoiized  before  any  or  similar  explorations  had  been  made. 

In  bet,  in  all  such  matters  there  are  two  distinct' lines  of  research  ;  the 
one  that  of  the  scholar  who  works  out  a  theory  more  or  less  consistent 
with  what  be  finds  recorded  in  his  books ;  a  province  in  whioh  no  one  will 
&il  to  fully  recognise  the  colossal  genius  of  Kiebubr  and  the  brilliancy  ol 
his  followers  and  pupils,  fiunsen  and  Arnold  :  the  other,  that  of  the 
laborious  digger,  who,  with  no  theoiy  of  bis  own,  unrolls  the  buried 
memorials  oT  the  past,  careless — yet  not,  wa  believe,  wholly  careless — 
whether  his  spade-work  supports  or  upsets  preconceived  notions.  It  is 
to  Hr.  Parker's  especial  oradit,  that,  disclaiming  everywhere  a  scholar's 
knowledge,  he  has  consistently  followed  out  the  second  of  these  TpUns  ; 
and,  if  he  has  been  sbmetimu  tempted  to  diverge  a  little  £rom  his  path, 
to  rehabilitate  a  Romulus  or  a  Tatius,  or  to  advocate  as  history  what  tho 
wise  men  of  later  days  call  fable,  we  venture  to  think  this  an  oflence  the 
public  wilt  readily  enough  forgive,  even  if  tUoy  do  not  think  this  act  on  his 
part  praiseworthy. 

People  are,  indeed,  rather  weary  of  the  minuteness  of  German  critirasm, 
iwdily  as  they  acknowledge  the  noble  oontribntiona  Qerman  acbolars  have 
made  to  all  knowledge ;  they  bi^  to  think  (hat  musk  specnlationa  as  we 
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have  had  of  late  jean  maj  end  in  leaving  lu  the  shadow  instead  of  the 
■nhstanoe :  they  believe,  and  lightly,  that  one  careful  excavation  on  a  givea 
ate,  recorded  step  hj  itep,  above  all  recorded,  as  most  of  Mr.  Parker's 
hare  been,  by  the  unquestionable  ud  of  photography,  is  of  more  practical 
valae  than  namerona  theories,  based  as  theae  must  generally  be  on  the  im- 
perfect narratives  of  writen,  who  had  never  seen  the  mouomente  to  which 
they  refer.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Hr.  Parker  has  done,  with  little 
enough  of  enoonragement,  amid  much  qaeetioning  and  some  derision  :  he 
need  not,  however,  trouble  himself  on  this  head,  nor  take  to  heart  that 
some  modem  sdoUsts  dispute  alike  his  objects  and  their  resnlts,  and  make 
themselves  meny  over  certain  errors,  into  which  he  has  not  unnaturally 
bllen.  He  and  they  may  remember  that  the  plan  he  has  pursued  is 
strictly  Baconian — in  other  words,  to  accept  no  suppositions,  however  appa- 
rently probable,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  actual  diggings — 
heuoe,  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  claim  he  puts  forward — that  he  has  done 
for  Bome  what  has  never  been  done  before,  a  demand  quite  to  the  point, 
in  that  almost  all  previous  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  of  overthrowing  some  more  or  leas  probable 
hynothetis. 

Nor,  indeed,  do  we  admit  that  many  of  the  criticisms  levelled  against 
Mr.  Parkei's  work  have  any  real  weight  when  calmly  considered.  Take, 
for  instance,  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Komulus.  Now  we  appre< 
hend  that,  in  speaking  of  Boroulus  as  the  first  king  of  Rome,  Mr.  Parker 
is  only  giving  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has 
been  living  for  the  last  eight  years,  as  it  was  also  the  certun  belief 
of  the  best  educated  Romans  of  old;  a  etoty,  moreover,  that  has  not, 
from  tbe  nature  of  things,  any  inherent  improbability  in  it.  We  know 
that  a  cottage  was  preserved  in  Rome  tilt  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
was  universally  believed  to  represent  the  house  in  which  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  city  had  himself  lived  ;  nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  to  say, 
that  the  legend  was  invented  to  explain  the  building.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  a  fact  of  this  nature  should  not  be  handed  down  by  a  safo 
tradition,  especially  as  Some  itself  hss  never  been  abandoned  or  com- 
pletely subjected  to  a  foreign  conqueror.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  tlio 
traditional  places  in  other  towns,  many  of  which,  notoriously,  did  not 
receive  their  names  till  centuries  after  the  eventa  thfty  are  suppoaed  to  com- 
memorate. 

Thus  modem  Jerusalem,  as  every  one  knows,  is  full  of  records  of  llie 
life  of  Our  Lord ;  we  are  shown  the  Mount  of  Olives,  tbe  Via  Dolorosa,  the 
house  of  Pilate,  the  place  where  Our  Saviour  was  scourged,  &c.,  &c  ;  nnd 
yet,  for  all  these  names,  there  is  positively  no  evidence  ;  added  to  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  Saracen  conquest  there 
could  have  been  scarcely  any  Jews  in  Jemsolem.  Again,  when  Mr.  Parker 
calls  a  wall  that  of  "  Romulus,"  we  do  not  understand  him  as  speaking 
ex  eafhedrd,  as  if  he  said,  these  individual  stones  were  placed  here  by 
Romulus.  All  he  means  is — of  the  time  of  Romulus — that  is  of  the  most 
remote  period  to  which  tradition  ascends,  or  of  whioh  any  record  has  been  pre- 
served. It  would,  pe^hap^  please  the  critics  better  if  Mr.  Parker  always 
spoke  of  "  Roma  quadrata,"  when  he  means  the  oldest  portions  of  the  City 
wall ;  but  the  "  wall  of  Bomulus  "  is  more  intelligible  at  least  to  the  existing 
Roman  population.     It  may  be  trae,  as  t,  gaural  diclim,  that,  without 
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doromentaiy  eridence  to  oompue  with  them,  we  oan  only  disoorer,  Drom 
the  nature  or  ch&racter  of  a  series  of  bQUdingSi  the  order  in  which 
thef  were  built ;  but  if  a  building  be  now  discovered  for  the  &iit  timey 
which  was  under  the  soil  in  the  da^s  of  Cieiar  or  Varro,  jet,  at  the 
•aiDQ  time,  corresponds  remarkabl;  with  the  description  in  lAvy  or 
in  some  other  Latin  author,  the  reasonable  inferenoe  is,  that  the  writer 
(though  sometimes  mixing  with  his  history  obrious  fables)  had  aoc«ss  to 
annals  or  records  which  have  not  come  down  to  as,  and  used  his  opportu- 
nities honestl;.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Parker  or  anj  one  else 
CKpeots  to  extract  dates  from  the  aggerst  or  walls  he  has  disoorered  ;  but 
he  is  quite  entitled  to  consider  rudeness  of  masoni;  the  aauM  sort  of  test 
for  the  age  of  a  Boman  strocture,  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  Saxon  or  a 
}forman  edifioe. 

It  is  vei7  important  to  hear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  thft  earliest 
works  in  Home  is  absolutely  identical  with  what  we  can  still  see  in  the 
Latin  town  of  Tusoulom,  and  in  the  Etruscan  towns  of  Volterra,  Fiesole 
and  Veii  ;  indeed,  a  tradition  existd  (though  this  is  hardly  probable)  that 
the  first  Roman  wall  was  built  of  stones  brought  from  the  stiU  earlier  walls 
of  Veii.  Now  if  it  be  true  (and  this  fact  is  not,  we  believe,  disputed  by 
anyone)  that  the  walls  of  Rome  are  the  same  in  construction  as  those  of  thft 
very  ancient  cities  above  mentioned,parityaf  reasoning  would  claim  for  them 
an  eqnal  antiquity.  Again,  there  are  many  things  proved  by  Mr.  Parker's 
excavation^,  whidi  confirm  entirely  the  views  he  has  advantwd  in  this  volume, 
many  that  were  quite  unknown  when  he  undertook  them,  some,  too,  that 
could  not  have  been  previously  even  suspected.  The  excavations  on  the 
Palatine  have  placed  before  us  a  much  clearer  and  more  complete  view  of 
"  Roma  Quadrata  "  than  we  had  before ;  its  foundations  are  before  vm,  and 
perfectly  visible  :  we  see  that  they  oocupy  part  only  of  the  whole  hill,  and 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  southern  part  of  the  hill  by  a  well- 
defined  fosse.  Mr.  Parker  has  shown  also,  not  only  what  was  the  wall 
round  the  primitive  settlement,  bat  also  the  natore  of  the  sectmd  work 
which  endosed  both  Palatine  and  Capitol.  It  is  quite  beside  the  question, 
whether  the  event  that  led  to  the  construction  of  this  second  wall,  was  or 
was  not  a  treaty  between  a  real  Romulus  and  a  real  Tatius,  or  whether 
Livy  has  embodied  in  his  history  a  tradition  wholly  baseless.  The  ttat 
remains,  that  portions  of  a  wall  are  there,  which  must  have  been  raised 
l^  some  one  at  a  period  only  a  little  less  remote  than  the  still  more 
ancient  work  round  the  Palatine.  Nor  do  we  see  that  it  matters  one  straw 
whether  Mr.  Parker  believes  the  origin  of  it  to  be  as  Livy  states. 

Mr.  Parker  further  shows  that  the  Stsse  ways  follow  the  line  of  the  trenches 
of  the  Kings,  and  that  these  are  still  visible  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  and 
in  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  while  at  the  former  are  three  consecutive  arches, 
one  built  ID  the  time  ^  Augustus,  and  two  by  Honorios.  It  is  further 
evident  that,  as  the  present  road  passing  through  the  arches  of  Honorins  is 
15  feetabove  the  ancient  road,  whence  that  of  Augustus  springs,  the  ground 
in  this  part  of  Rome  must  have  risen  15  feet  in  the  400  years  between  those 
two  emperors.  With  r^ard  to  the  other  hills  of  Borne,  Mr.  Parker  brings 
forward  good  evidence,  uiat  they,  like  &e  Palatine  and  Capitol,  had  eadi 
originally  its  separate  fortress  or  Arx,  and  also  that  the  wall  of  Servins 
Tultius  was  not  continuous  but  formed  by  throwing  aggerta  across  from 
faitl  to  hilL    For  the  first  time,  too,  we  obtain  a  clear  and  intelligibl? 
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«oo6<uit  of  thfl  tihirtr-WTen  mtes  onamented  hw  Niaj.  Of  one,  gt  leut, 
of  these,  the  Porta  OapenK,  Hr.  P&rker,  we  thtnx,  with  good  reuon,  ohunia 
to  b«  the  duooTerer,  u  its  position  has  been  WKHigl;  pUoed  in  all  the 
maps  oonstructed  from  earlier  ezcarationB  or  tnditional  knowledge.  It  is 
no  small  oompliment  to  him  that  the  municipalitj  of  Borne  have  on  this 
point  entirely  assented  to  bis  views,  and  have  moTod  hack  the  lettera  p  o  on 
the  wall  to  mark  the  real  site,  from  the  place  where  Ganina  had  pnt  it  to 
the  one  determined  by  Mr,  Parker.  The  remains  of  the  actual  gate  are 
now  in  a  garden,  but  the  portion  of  this  agger  to  which  the  Pope  himself 
went)  on  a  line  with  the  Porta  Capena,  is  still  open  for  the  inspection  of 
antiquaries.  We  may  add  that  the  wall  under  San  Clemente  is  a  similar 
work  of  the  same  period. 

There  has  been  much  (we  think  in  some  cases  needless)  disciiision  about 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  it  has  been  gravely  assumed  by  some  modem 
writers  that  there  was  no  oontinaous  wall  ronad  Borne  till  hi* 
time ;  but,  besides  that  Pliny  mentions  tMrty-seven  gates,  it  would 
be  most  improbable  that  Bome,  of  all  places,  should  have  remained 
entirely  unwalled.  It  has  been  further  assumed  that  Aurelian  built  the 
whole  wall,  called  after  him,  from  the  ground.  The  &ct,  however,  is,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  whatever  materials  he  found  close  at  hand,  building 
on  earthworks  where  there  were  any ;  while,  farther,  the  earthworks  he 
thus  made  use  of  are  perfectly  visible  at  the  present  time.  Hr.  Parker 
does  not  assume  that  similar  earthworks  were  carried  all  round  Bome,  by 
simply  stating  the  use  Aurelian  made  of  what  were  within  his  reach.  In 
conclusion  we  wilt  only  add  that  the  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the 
study  of  this  volume  is,  that  after  such  excavations  as  it  brings  before  us, 
the  topography  of  Rome  must  be  written  anew.  Even  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Mr.  Bum,  compiled  as  it  was  carefully  from  such  authorities  as 
were  available  to  him  when  he  wrote,  only  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  is 
now  out  of  date.  Many  things,  then  specalations,  have  now  become  oer- 
tainties ;  many  theories,  in  their  day  triumphant,  are  now  shown  to  be 
worthless  ;  many  matten  of  detul  inferred  from  the  classical  anthoritiea 
have  been  themselves  confirmed,  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  have  strengthened 
onr  belief  in  the  general  faithfulness  of  the  authorities  themselves.  It 
ahonld  also  be  remembered  that  a  very  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Parker's 
labour,  made  often  at  great  penonai  coat,  has  been  his  collection  of 
jdiotographs  not  only  of  the  old  walls  and  other  relics  of  classical  times, 
but  of  every  huildine  or  monument  tending  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
medieval  Borne.  Tuese  photc^iTaphB,  more  than  3,000  in  number,  are  to 
be  seen  in  their  entirety  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  in  Oxford,  and  at  Stanford's  at  Charing  Cross,  arranged  in  separate 
volumes,  according  to  the  separate  groups  of  subjects  of  which  they  are 
representations.  At  the  British  Museum  and  at  South  Kensington  are  selec- 
tions from  the  larger  number,  whioh  can  also  he  procured  separately  at 
Stanford's,  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  study  a  particular  branch  of  the  great 
subject. 

Attached  to  the  volume  we  have  just  noticed  is  also  a  seoond  volume 
of  reduced  photographs,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  main  points  to  whidi 
Mr.  Parker  refers,  but  quite  inadequate  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  original 
impressions,  or  (o  give  any  real  idea  of  their  value.  We  may  express 
the  hope  that  in  any  seoond  edition  of  this  most  useful  and  interesting 
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work,  Ht.  Parker  will  k  &i  oonsnlt  the  pleuore  uid  comfort  of  M* 
iMden  u  to  make  the  paging  of  it  oouecntiTe.  At  present  it  looks 
and  it  reads  (u  we  nupect  it  was  originally^too  mnch  like  a  series  of 
essaTS  put  together  somewhat  at  random.  We  notice,  also,  one  or  two 
nnqueetionable  enora  easilj'  corrigible,  snch,  for  instance,  as  the  deriTation 
ofpomarium,  as  if  it  were  but  another  form  of  jmnarium,  an  apple  orchard, 
which  is  simplj  not  the  case. 


CATALOGOE  OF  HISTORICAL  PHOTOORAPHS,  lUurtntin  of  the  Arcbno- 
logj  of  Rome  uid  Italj.  Prapand  under  Uie  dirsctiuo  of  Johh  Ukhkt  Famib, 
C.B.,  Hon.  H.A.  OzDD.,  FJ9.A.  Loud.,  Kwpar  of  the  Aolunolaui  Unwum  ol 
Biitorj  and  AntiqnitiM  in  the  DniTenit)'  of  Oxford,  sto.  Atrai^ed  aomrding 
to  the  aombin  on  the  neg^Te*. 

Piai  I.    Seoond  e^ldon,  1ST1.    No*.  1  to  ISSO. 
Fast  IL  1873.     Vob.  ISfT  to  3403. 
Pabt  III.  187A     Nob.  S104  to  SgSS. 
Pabi  it.  1874.     Noa.  Sasa  to  8204. 


1871.  Pabt  I.— Primitira  Fortifioatioiu— Walk  of  the  time  of  the  Kinfi  in  Borne 
udthe  Ndghbonrhood-^WalltaiidOBteeof  Romeof  the  time  of  the  Empsron 
end  the  Pope* — The  Historical  Construotion  of  Walls  from  the  time  of  the 
Kiogi  of  Rome  to  the  Seyenteenth  Centurj, 

187S.  Fast  II.— Tonbe— Catacomb*— Castle*— Hoium— To  wen— Uomuo  Picture* 
— Church  *nd  Altu  Decoration* — Fagui  Remiiiu  in  Churches — Fresco  Paint- 
ing*—Sculpture— Finn,  in  the  Utueums — Christian,  in  the  Churdua — And 
on  Saroophagi — Arehiteotuial  Detail*. 

Ih  looking  oTcr  Mr.  Parker's  Catalogue  of  Photographs  as  it  first 
appeared  in  the  nnmerical  order  of  the  negatires,  without  an^  further 
arrangement,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  is  experienced  by  the  reflection 
that  the;  might  hare  been  made  much  more  useful.  It  is  erident  that 
die  catalogue  was  made  in  a  hnnj  to  enable  the  photogr^then  to  label 
iheir  photographs.  From  this  haste  errors  hare  crept  in,  as  Mr.  Parker 
has  candidly  acknowledged,  but  he  has  corrected  many  of  them  for  his 
second  edition.  These  photographs  being  exact  representations  of  the 
objects  found,  require  as  much  attention  as  the  objects  themselves  before 
thej  can  be  fiilly  understood,  and  often  demand  not  only  examination,  but 
cross-examination  also,  tb&t  is,  the  examination  of  passages  in  the  classical 
authors  relating  to  them ;  a  labour  to  which  he  has  paid  less  attention. 

But,  in  the  seoond  form  in  which  the  catalogue  appears,  in  systomatio 
order  and  according  to  the  subjects,  these  objections  disappev,  and  we  see  the 
great  service  that  Mr.  Parker  has  rendered  to  ncfaolan  as  well  aa  to  the 
general -reader,  in  forming  this  great  oollection  of  photographs  and  making 
it  accessible  to  everybody.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  long-dbputed  points 
in  the  historical  topography  of  the  City  of  Rome  upon  which  new  light  has 
not  been  thrown  by  one  or  more  of  these  photographs  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  many  of  the  questions,  wluch  are  now,  by  the  help  of  this 
goUection,  simply  matters  (NT  demonstralion.     For  instance  ««  see  that 
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"Roma  Quadrata"  was  (lie  copitol  of  the  original  FaUtine  fbrtresa, 
in  whicli  the  hut  of  .Bomulos  stood,  and  was  quite  distinct  froin  ihe 
Capitol  of  the  united  citj,  which  was  placed  on  the  faitl  of  Satoni, 
afberaurdB  the  Oapitoline.  This  does  awa^  with  Lord  Macanlay's 
ingenious  dissertation  to  prove  that  there  were  two  huts.  Again,  we  see 
djstinctlj  part  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  second  wall  of  Borne,  which  en- 
closed the  two  hilU  in  one  citj,  and  further  that  the  forum  of  Augustus 
was  left  unfiniBhed  at  the  south  end,  because  that  tower  had  become 
a  private  house,  which  Uie  owner  xefused  to  sell,  and  Augustus  was  too 
politio  to  secure  by  arbitrary  power;  hence  he  left  his  forum  unfinished, 
as  Suetonius  tells  us ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  still  remaining  walls  t'n 
eiiu.  Again,  we  see  that  the  great  prison  of  the  time  of  the  kbgs,  and 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  are  of  the  same  construction,  as  we  might  expect 
they  would  b^  &om  Livy's  narrative.  For  the  history  of  the  l!ine 
Arts,  the  series  of  Mosaic  Pictures  giving  examples  from  each  of  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  together  with  the 
Fresco  paintings  in  the  catacombs  and  in  the  churches,  are  invaluable  ; 
nothing  but  a  photograph  gives  the  exact  touch  of  the  artist,  and  shows 
further  where  a  Mosaic  or  a  Fresco  has  been  tampered  with  and  altered. 
We  observe,  also,  a  very  fine  series  of  Fresco  paintings  in  the  Pontifical 
palace  at  the  upper  part  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  :  these  frescoes 
have  never  been  engraved  or  published  before,  and  photographs  are  excel- 
lent substitutes  for  engravings  of  such  objects.  This  fine  series  of  paint- 
ings is  commonly  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  Is  really  by  his  pupils.  Of 
sculpture  we  observe  that  there  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  specimens,  com- 
prising the  best  statues  and  groups,  and  bassi-rilievi,  or  alti-rilievi  on  panels, 
or  on  sarcophagi,  whether  Chrisdan  or  Pagan ;  while  the  early  Christian 
sarcophagi  are  particularly  curious  and  interesting.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
all  the  photographs  of  sculpture  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  and 
make  six  handsome  volumes.  There  is  aUo  a  fine  collection  of  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  which  are  very  important  in  many  ways.  Nothing 
settles  a  disputed  reading  of  an  inscription  so  well  as  a  photograph  of  it. 
The  systematic  catalogue  of  these  inscriptions  is  not  yet  entirely  ready, 
but  two  parts  of  it  have  appeared,  and  the  rest  is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Parker  has  not  confined  himself  to  Rome,  but  has  made  frequent 
excursions  with  his  photc^;rapher  to  other  places  (J  interest.  His  series 
from  Pompeii  is  unquestionably  the  finest  we  have  seen.  On  his  way  home 
last  year,  he  stopped  at  Florence,  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  obtained  excellent 
photographs  of  the  buildings  and  sculpture  there.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
bow  eagerly  Professor  Rnskin  seized  upon  them  to  illustrate  his  lecture  to 
the  students  in  the  University  g^eriee  at  Oxford.  They  happened  to  be 
exactly  the  things  that  he  wanted. 

So  lar^  a  aeries  of  photographs  must  indeed  have  been  expensive  work. 
The  public  does  not  perhaps  undentand  or  appreciate  them  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  but  when  they  are  properly  arranged  in  volumes,  according  to 
the  subjects,  every  scholar  will  wish  to  possess  the  volume  that  -demon- 
stratea  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  the  true  history 
of  many  of  the  temples,  or  of  other  great  buildings  of  the  Empire.  Every 
man  of  taste  will  wish  to  possess  a  volume  that  illnstntM  the  histoiy  ^ 
sculpture  and  of  painting  in  such  a  manner  as  could  only  be  done  by  meara 
of  phot<^;rephy.    Ur,  Parker  has  spared  no  expense  in  getting  the  beat 
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pbotographe,  aud  vrbere  the  objects  were  ia  dark  places  lie  Has  liad  them 
taken  b;  the  magnesian  light,  and  some  of  these  thus  taken,  especiallj  the 
paiated  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  are  admirable,  and  appear  as  fresh  and  as 
clear  as  if  taken  hj  sunlight.  Ten  jears  ago  this  iras  thought  impossible, 
and  it  is  onl;  b;  much  patience,  peneTerance,  and  expense  that  it  has 
been  accomplished. 


ia  a  Notice  ofOte  PlaUt  aeeon^anyvig  this  Arliele :— ' 

I.  PaiMiTiTs  FoKTiriaATioNs — Palatink,  N.-W. 

This  Plate  shews  the  most  perfect  part  of  the  "  Wall  of  Domains" 
(Roma  Quadrata),  with  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  Empire,  built  on  and  agiunst  iL  Bejond,  to  the  left,  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  concrete  with  deep  grooves,  shewing  where  a  timber  frame* 
work  has  been  left  to  roL 

II.  Pbiuitivb  FoKTincATioKB — Palatine,  N.-W. — Details. 

This  Plate  shews  the  width  of  the  joints,  and  the  rude  conBtniction 
of  the  wall  of  Roma  Quadrata.  The  wide  vertical  joints  are  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  most  ancient  walls,  here,  and  at  Volterra 
and  Fiesole. 

III.  PKiHinTB  Fortification B — Palatine — Bemaihs  op  a  Toweh. 

This  Plate  shews  the  remains  of  a  tower,  with  a  concrete  wall  of  the 
time  of  the  Bepublio  between  its  two  sides.  This  tower  has  been  left 
unfinished. 

IV.  PBIHmTE  FoBTIFtCATIOMS— CcBLIAN,  S.-W.  OF  ClaDDIDII, 

This  Plate  shews  the  S.W.  comer  if  the  Ctclian  Hill,  and  the 
scarped  cliff  of  the  original  keep,  when  the  hill  was  etill  a  separate 
fortified  village.    The  wall  of  the  Clandiom  is  built  up  against  ik 
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It  faaa  been  m^ested  to  the  Council  of  the  Inatituto  that  mwj  persons 
would  be  glad  to  pouess  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Way, 
and  a  medal  in  bronze  has  been  recommended  as  the  best  kind  of  such 
memoriaL  An  excellent  likeness,  in  the  form  of  a  medallion  in  wax  bj 
3ir.  Richard  C.  Lucas,  is  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  copies  of  it, 
either  in  wax  or  in  copper,  can  be  obtained  from  Ur.  B^y,  of  the  British 
Museum,  price  one  guinea.  From  this  medallion  the  likeness  could  be 
transferred  to  a  medal,  and  the  Coundl  would  be  glad  if  members  would 
communicate  to  Mr.  Ranking  any  wishes  they  may  hare  upon  the  subject 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  some  of  the  'Essays  and  correspondMioe 
of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way.  Any  persons  having  in  their  posseesiou 
letters  containing  interesting  matt^  or  information  upon  archeological 
subjects,  are  requested  to  communicate  them  to  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Way,  Wou- 
ham  Manor,  Reigate. 

Sir  Llewellyn  Turner,  Depnty-Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle, — under 
whose  personal  superinteadence  the  works  have  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  past  which  have  so  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  that  most  inte- 
resting and  important  structure,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  made 
many  discoveries, — is  about  to  publish  a  history  of  Carnarvon  and  the 
surrounding  district.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  plates. 
Communications  may  be  addreased  to  Sir  LleweUyn  Turner,  Parkia 
Carnarvon. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth's  "  Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Coats  of 
Anns,"  or  "  Ordinary  of  British  Armori^,"  has  been  completed  under  the 
editorship  of  Hi.  A.  W.  Bforant,  F.3,A.  The  work  has  been  already 
most  favourably  commended  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  to  the  attention 
of  persons  interested  in  heraldic  matters,  and  the  latter  portion  has  been 
oontinned  with  the  care  and  attention  which  the  earlier  parts  displayed. 
The  price  is  Five  Quiueas  per  copy,  in  23  parts,  comprising  112S  pp.  6vo, 
double  columns.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  of  33, 
Bloonisbury  Street,  W.C.,  brother  of  the  original  editor. 

Mr.  John  Hewitt,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
has  just  issued  a  "  Handbook  for  Lichfield,"  in  which  "  a  sketch  "  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  is  given  in  a  style  which 
causes  a  feeling  of  r^^et  for  the  veiy  limited  sice  and  conditions  of  the 
work.    The  publisher  is  Lomax,  Ijchfield. 

While  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  deploring  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  and  considering  how  best  to  perpetuate  his  memoiy,  a 
movement  is  going  on  in  France,  originated  by  the  "  Soci£t6  Francaise 
d'Aichdol<^e  pour  la  conservation  et  la  description  des  Monuments  Hls- 
toriques,"  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Caen,  for  (he  purpose  of  erecting  a 
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Itronze  lUiue  to  the  memorj  of  H.  de  Caumont,  Ute  Director  utd  Founder 
of  thftt  Societj,  in  one  of  the  public  pla«MS  of  Bkyeux,  where  he  vu  bom. 
The  Bupporters  of  the  project  say  vith  much  truth — "  M.  de  Canmont  a  ^t^ 
T^ritablement,  par  lea  ouvrages  devenui  claasiquea,  un  dea  initiateurg  lea 
plus  reuommcB  dana  Varcheologie  monu  men  tale,  le  raeilleur  guide  pour 
I'etude  dea  antiquites  architecturalea.  Son  nom  est  connu  dans  toute  la 
Franoe,  il  ne  Test  pas  moins  a  t'ftranger ;  il  brille  au  milieu  de  oenx  des 
■avaQto  les  plus  cel^hres.  Sa  Tic  a  4t6  tout  entiire  oonsacrte  &  la  science, 
dont  il  a  ete  un  des  plus  zeles  et  des  plus  utiles  Tulgarisateure.  Conserrer 
aa  m^moire  par  un  soarenir  eu  quelque  sorte  imperisaable,  c'est  le  devoir 
de  ceux  qui  ont  ete  ses  disciples  et  sea  coltaborateun.  II  ne  laut  paa 
seulement  qu'il  vire  dans  nos  cteun  ;  il  faut  que  son  nom  et  son  image 
soient  prints,  comme  un  noble  exomple,  a  ta  generation  qui  s'tHdve  et  aux 
generations  futures."  Manj  archfeologists  in  this  country  will  doubtless 
approre  the  project,  and  they  may  forward  any  help  they  are  disposed  to 
gire,  to  M.  Gaugaio,  Trouurer  of  the  "  Societe  Fran^aise  d'Ardieologie," 
Caen,  Rue  de  la  Marine,  3. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  rolume  of  the  Journal  (d.  4dS),  to  the 
coming  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London,  and  which  has  been  held  from 
the  14th  to  the  19th  of  September.  It  was  presided  oTer  by  Dr.  Birch  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  was  yetj  fully  attended  by  professors  from  Qer- 
roany  and  France,  and  by  delegates  from  India  and  other  countries,  and 
has  proved  a  great  success.  The  rarious  sections,  Semitic,  Turanian,  Aryan, 
Hamitic,  Archnological  and  Ethnological,  were  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson,  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  Professor  Max  Mliller,  Dr.  Birch,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Congress,  Qrant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Owen.  Each 
section  was  fiilly  attended,  Rece^ons  were  given  to  the  members  by 
Joseph  Bonomi,  Esq.,  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  Dr.  Hooker,  J.  W.  Boaanquet, 
Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  and  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  British,  the  Soane,  the  South 
Kensington,  and  Christie  Museums  were  visited,  as  well  as  the  Collection 
and  Library  of  the  East  India  Museum.  Subeequently  to  the  closing  of 
the  Congress,  on  the  IStb,  when  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  many  of 
the  foreign  visitors  were  honoured  by  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  a 
conference  of  Egyptologists  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Birch. 

A  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  oontun  an  account  of 
some  of  the  papers  read,  and  of  such  papers  as  were  held  as  read  from 
want  of  time. 

The  first  illustrated  volume  of  the  preceding  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in 
1873]  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Leon  de  Rouj,  which  chiefly  oon- 
oemed  itself  with  Japanese  matters,  has  been  distributed  amongst  the 
Members.  A  second  volume  is  in  the  press,  and  will  give  an  aooount  of 
the  Sections  which  considered  other  topics  of  oriental  interest. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  will  probably  be  held  in 
Russia, 

A  collection  of  very  oonsiderable  interest  to  arohnologists  has  been 
brought  tt^ether  on  loan  in  Paris,  and  is  displayed  in  the  series  of  large 
rooms  forming  part  of  the  Palais  d'Industrie.  It  oonsists  of  the  costume, 
and  objects  illustrative  of  the  costume,  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  It  has  been  conceived  on  a  very  complete  scale,  and  carried  out 
in  sach  a  manner  as  to  make  the  objects  brought  t<^ther  both  instructive 
and  interealing.     The  intention  has  been  not  to  omit  anything  calculated 
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to  tbrov  light  on  the  historj  of  oostame  during  the  periods  selectod,  and 
the  result  haa  been  an  exhibition  containing  objects  not  only  bearing 
Erectly  upon  the  subject  to  be  illustrated,  but  also  many  specimens  of 
much  arcbraological  interest,  irhich  add  greatlj  to  the  oompleteneas  of  the 
'Collection.  Far  the  earlier  period,  illuminated  MSS.,  carvings  in  ivory, 
■wood,  &c.,  rubbings  of  brasses,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs  of 
imonuments,  &o.,  have  been  brought  in  aid  of  the  specimens  of  armour  and 
other  objects  of  actual  personal  wear  or  personal  use  which  have  been 
contributed.  Thus  the  range  of  the  collection  is  necesBaril;  wide,  and  on 
that  account  the  more  illustrative.  Jewellery  and  various  objects  of  per- 
(onal  uaa  or  ornament,  medals,  miniatures,  carved  furniture,  needlework, 
and  tapestry,  have  been  brought  together,  and  a  very  liberal  lespouse  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  the  most  distinguished  coll«^rs  to  the  requests  of 
the  aooomplished  and  able  gentlemen  who  have  organized  the  exhibition. 
The  series  of  portraits  and  of  paintings  that  illustrate  costume  is  important, 
and  some  marble  busts,  finished  in  minute  detail,  are  judiciously  placed 
with  them.  A  number  of  valuable  and  curious  original  drawings  are  also 
shown :  rare  eariy  printed  books,  whose  woodcuts  aid  in  illustrating  the 
subject,  have  been  contributed,  besides  other  works  of  a  later  date  not 
easily  procurable.  Ancient  oriental  costume  has  not  been  n^lected,  and 
among  other  curious  illustrations  are  two  large  Chinese  figures  in  cloisonne 
Oiamel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  great  rarity  and  interest. 

The  collection  is  arranged  a«  iar  as  possible  chronologically,  and  thus 
the  series  of  rooms  offers  a  curious  epitome  of  much  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  periods  represented.  The  catalogue  of  such  a  collection  will  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  arcbseologists  ;  unfortunately  it  could  not  be  ready  when 
the  collection  was  first  opened. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDBE83  OF  THE  M03T  HONOURABLE  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  RIPON,  K.G.,  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINO 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AT  RIPON.' 

I  TRUST  I  may  he  permitted,  at  the  outset  of  the  remarks 
wliich  will  cooHtitute  my  address,  to  exercise  a  privilege 
wliich  I  am  able  to  claim  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Yorkshire  Arohieological  and  Topographical  Association,  and 
to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  welcome  on  its  behalf  to  the  Insti- 
tute on  this  your  third  visit  to  our  great  county.  We  are 
always  glad  when  its  antiquities  prove  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  learned  and  distinguished  Societies  to  come  araon^ 
us,  and  to  render  what  aid  they  can  in  the  investigations 
which  your  Institute  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our 
Society  over  the  more  limited  area  of  our  county,  are  engaged 
in  pursuing. 

We  look  with  sympathetic  interest  upon  the  course  your 
proceedings  niay  take,  and  shall  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
publication  of  a  Ripon  Volume,  which  we  venture  to  hope 
may  at  no  distant  period  be  the  result  of  the  present  meeting. 
I  know  also  tliatsuch  a  volume,  into  which  may  be  gathered 
the  memoira  and  addresses  read  and  delivered  in  the  week 
upon  which  we  are  entering,  will  be  specially  welcome  to  all 
who,  by  residence  or  otherwise,  are  interested  in  Ripon. 

Having  welcomed  the  Institute  to  Yorkshire,  I  must  now 
express  my  personal  gratification  that  Ripon  has  been  selected 
as  the  present  centre  of  its  operations.  If  we  have  not  here 
the  accommodation  to  be  met  with  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
Riding,  we  have  still  left  to  us  the  purer  air  and  unpolluted 
sti'eanis  of  which  many  of  them  are  deprived,  and  you  will 
find,  I  trust,  in  your  programme  and  in  the  Manual  prepared 
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for  your  use,  a  prospect  of  archseological  attractions  which 
may  induce  you  to  overlook  some  minor  inconveniences. 

I  must,  however,  disclaim  any  intention  of  even  attempting 
to  summarise  or  give  any  historical  lecture  upon  the  many 
questions  which  are  to  occupy  your  attention,  for  I  am  con- 
scious that  in  asking  me  to  preside  here  you  could  expect 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  me,  and  that  your  invitation  and 
my  acceptance  of  office  are  mainly  hased  on  my  connection 
with  Kipon  and  my  ownership  of  Fountains  Abbey.  This 
magnificent  ruin  I  hold  to  be  a  priceless  possession,  and 'what 
service  I  and  those  who  have  preceded  nie  may  have  per- 
foiijied  in  exploring  its  remains  and  preserving  them,  has 
been  most  willingly  rendered. 

I  yield  indeed  to  none  in  my  desire  to  preserve  everything 
that  can  be  of  use  in  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
past,  but  I  nevertheless  appear  before  you  now  as  one  who 
cannot  venture  to  deem  himself  otherwise  than  ignorant  on 
many  of  the  interetiting  topics  which  are  to  he  brought  be- 
fore you,  and  my  position  to-d;iy  is  that  of  an  earnest  inquirer, 
knowing  little  on  your  special  subjects  that  is  notknowa 
generally  to  all,  yet  anxious  to  know  all  that  can  be  told  by 
those  more  learned  than  himself  about  the  places  you  are  to 
visit,  their  meaning  and  their  history.  So  important  a  group, 
and  of  such  varied  interest,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  within 
an  equal  area  in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  I  rejoico 
that  so  many  of  them  are  entrusted  for  illustration  to  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  body. 

Not  knowing  any  later  or  more  scientific  classification,  I 
adopt  that  which  commonly  divides  the  liistory  of  our  country 
into  British,  Roman,  and  English  periods,  and  I  may  I'emind 
you  that  here  at  Kipon,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  great 
Vale  of  York,  where  the  beautiful  dales  which  radiate  west- 
ward rapidly  expand  into  the  great  plain  which  stretclies 
eastward  to  the  sea,  there  are  remains  of  no  ordinary  interest 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  connect  this  district  with  all  the 
periods  I  have  mentioned.  On  every  side  and  almost  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  are  traces  of  earthworks,  which,  as  no 
date  has  been  definitely  assigned  to  tliem,  are  treated  as  of 
British  origin.  Of  these  you  will  see  at  Thornborough  one  at 
least  of  the  remarkable  series  of  circular  enclosures  which 
evidently,  from  their  being  in  a  direct  line  across  the  country 
from  Aldborough  to  Well,  and  having,  though  some  distance 
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apart,  openings  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  have  been  in 
some  way  connected.  It  will  be  Bpecially  interesting  to  have 
the  period  to  which  these  remains  belong  even  approxi- 
mately ascertained.  Side  by  side  with  them  we  Lave  been 
fortunate  at  the  present  time  in  being  able  to  have  opened 
for  your  inspection  Roman  remains  of  considerable  extent 
at  Castle  D^kes.  The  excavations  there  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev,  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  have  revealed 
many  minor  matters  of  interest  as  to  Roman  domestic  build- 
ings, Mr,  Lukis  will  fully  point  out  to  you  the  results  which 
have  80  far  attended  his  labours,  and  I  trust  thtit  the  remains 
of  wall  decoi-ation  whiuli  he  has  uneaithed  at  Castle  Djkes, 
aud  which  you  will  see  in  the  temporary  museum,  will  prove 
of  conaidenibte  interest.  Another  point  to  which  I  believe  I 
may  safely  call  attention  as  connected  with  the  Roman 
period,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  road  which,  1  think,  must  be 
ancient,  and  have  served  to  connect  a  point  nearClotherholme, 
knowu  as  the  Roman  Ridge,  with  the  Castle  Dykes,  and  that 
point  at  Wath  where  an  entrenchment,  protecting  what  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  a  ford  over  the  marsh,  was  placed. 
Crossing  this  marsh  it  would  reach  AVatling  Street,  not  far 
from  Middleton  Quernhowe.  This  marsh  could  only  have 
been  passed  with  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  even  now  proving  a 
matter  of  some  trouble  to  the  engineei-s  who  are  making  Uie 
new  line  of  railway  to  Tanfield  aud  Masham. 

We  are  not  so  far  from  Aldborough  that  the  site  of  our 
present  city  could  have  remained  unaffected  by  the  Roman 
influence,  which  would  radiiite  from  Isurium  ;  and  as  these 
Roman  remains  may  iu  their  turn  have  had  some  reference 
to  an  earlier  occupation,  1  look  hopefully  for  some  paper 
which  may  show  a  connection  witii  what  went  before  and 
what  has  since  succeeded  the  presence  in  JJritain  of  the 
Roman  armies.  In  that  long  period,  about  which  books  tell 
us  so  Uttle,  there  surely  must  be  some  distinctive  traces 
which  can  exemplify  the  occupation  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  possessed  the  country,  and  I  would  suggest  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  the  wisdom  of 
making  some  list  of  all  earthworks,  whether  alune  and  de- 
tached or  incorporated  in  later  works,  which  mny,  possibly, 
l)e  referred  to  these,  as  yet,  dark  ages.  On  such  a  subject  I 
feel  sure  we  shali  not  look  in  vtiiu  for  the  powerful  aid  and 
wise  coimsel  which  Mr,  G.  T.  Clark  is  so  capablo  of  giving 
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US.  I  would  meutioQ  also  a  proposal  which  beat's  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  direction,  viz. :  that  a  collection  should 
be  made  of  accurate  drawings  of  all  inscribed  or  carved 
stouea,  which  exist  at  present  in  considerable  numbers  in 
various  parts  of  what  was  anciently  Northumbria.  The 
suggestion  that  such  a  collection  should  be  made  is  surely  a 
pecuHarly  practical  one,  and  might  lead  to  a  much  more 
accurate  generalization  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  these  remains 
at  various  periods  than  has  yet  been  achieved.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Association  of  our  own  county  should  join 
witb  others  throughout  the  North  in  forming  and  publishing 
a  collection  of  these  drawings,  and  I  ask  those  of  you  who 
may  be  able  to  give  special  advice  a.';  to  the  best  intithod  to 
pursue,  either  in  collecting  or  publishing,  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  wisdom  in  the  matter. 

To  pass  on,  I  would  remind  you  that  S.  Paulinus  himself 
baptized  in  the  Swale,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  Well  now 
filled  up,  but  in  that  forraeily  known  as  S.  Austin's  Well,  neiir 
the  north-west  comer  of  Brnfferton  churchyard,  to  which  a 
like  tradition  is  attached.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  this  welt,  bearing  such  a  name,  and  connected  with  such  a 
tradition,  should,  as  I  hear  is  the  case,  have  been  destroyed; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  owners,  who,  some  few  years  ago, 
when  improving  their  BrufFerton  estate,  drained  and  filled 
up  the  well,  will  be  open  to  receive  any  j-epreseutation  which 
the  Institute  may  think  it  right,  after  due  inquiry,  to  make 
to  them  OQ  the  subject. 

I  may  well  leave  our  beautiful,  though  small,  Minster,  as  to 
its  history,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Professor  Stubbs, 
the  Kev.  Canon  Raine,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Fowler  ;  and 
you  have  already  heard  about  its  architeuture  from  the 
distinguished  academician,  from  whose  hands  our  Restoration 
Committee  have  but  recently  received  it  in  the  beautiful 
condition  in  which  it  now  appears.' 

As  to  Abbeys,  you  have  four  of  the  most  interesting 
Cistercian  houses  to  visit,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  an 
opportunity,  which  I  believe  to  be  unattainable  elsewhere  in 
England,  is  now  afforded  fur  such  an  examination  of  their 
architectural  remains  as  may  solve  many  vexed  questions  as 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  different  apartments  of  these  fabricu 
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were  puL  1  am  sure  it  will  be  boi'De  in  mind  tliat  tliey  were 
all  the  result  of  a  deep  religious  movement ;  and  it  is,  perliapa, 
not  travelling  too  far  from  the  subject,  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  extent  to  which  at  all  times  York:ihii'emeu  appear  to 
hare  been  susceptible  in  a  high  degree  to  iuQuences  of  this 
kind.  One  thing  I  would  remark  in  reference  to  Fountains 
Abbey.  The  morement  which  produced  that  glorious  church 
was  not  accompanied,  as  at  the  earlier  Abbey  of  Rievaulx,  by 
an  importation  of  foreign  monks.  It  would  »eem  that  the 
small  band  who  dissented  from  what  they  tlionght  the  laxity 
of  the  Benedictine  rule,  as  observed  at  St.  Mary's,  at  york, 
were  spontaneously  actuated  in  the  same  direction  as  (though 
at  first  without  any  connection  with)  St.  Bernard,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  some  time  after  they  had  seceded  from  the 
Abbey  at  York,  and  acquired  a  foothold  on  the  banks  of  the 
Skell,  that  they  sought  the  counsel  of  that  great  light,  not 
merely  of  the  Cistercian  Order  but  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  and  adopted  willingly  the  ascetic  rules  then  imposed 
upon  them.  I  am  truly  glad  that  attention  has,  by  our 
County  Association,  been  of  late  years  very  much  concen- 
trated upon  Abbeys  of  this  order,  and  that  their  visit  to 
Fountains,  in  1872,  has  incited  our  friend  Hr.  Sharpe  to  con- 
tinue his  researches,  with  a  determined  intention  to  ascertaiu 
and  fix  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  the  distinctive  uses  to 
which  the  separate  apartments  were  put.  I  believe  his 
designation  of  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  I  hope  to 
receive  you  at  Fountains  to-morrow,  will  form  a  principal 
subject  for  discussion  during  the  meeting.  We  may  con- 
fidently look  forward  with  interest  to  his  approaching  lecture, 
for  our  desire  to  know  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
sight  of  the  plans  and  drawings  which  you  see  here  collected 
with  a  view  to  its  illustration.  I  hope  I  may  mention  with- 
out presumption  an  apparently  small  matter  which  has  re- 
sulted from  ray  own  recent  explorations  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Fountains.  I  have  there  uncovered  for  your  inspection 
the  bases  of  no  less  than  six  altars,  each  of  them  furnished 
with  a  small  drain,  or  ground  piscina,  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of,  and  close  to,  the  eastern  wall.  Such  an  arrange- 
nient,  so  repeated,  aud  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  other 
piscinie,  has  led  me  to  make  inquiries  respecting  them  ;  and 
one  of  the  latest  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
late  Sir  Stejihen  Glynne,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  was  the 
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reason  and  use  of  this  apparently  exceptional  aiTangemeiit. 
That  old  and  valued  member  of  your  Institute  wrote  letturs 
to  me  upon  this  subject  only  last  mouth,  within  a  few  days 
of  his  sudden  and  lamented  death. 

From  Sir  Stephen  Olynne  it  was  ascertained  that  the  late 
Dr.  Neale  was  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  handbook  of 
Ecclesiology  in  whicli  these  features  are  mentioned,  but  be  waa 
unable  to  say  upon  what  authority  Dr,  Neale  had  stated  them 
to  have  been  prescribed  in  certain  "  Constitutions  "  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Sir  Stephen,  however,  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  The  instances  of  holes  in  the  floor  to  serve  as  piscinae  are  cer- 
tainly very  rare.  The  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral.  The  discovery  iu  the  Chapel  of  the  nine  altars 
i.s  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Constitutions 
referred  to  may  be  of  the  Cistercians." 

This  inquiry  is  being  pursued  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  of 
Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  who,  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  Volume  Isix.  p.  837,  has  found  a  topographical 
note  which  mentions  MS.  Injunctions  for  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  ordering  a  provision  of 
this  kind  to  be  made  in  such  churches  as  were  without 
piscina.  These  ground  piscinae  occur  at  Jei'vaulx,  also  a  Cis- 
tercian Abbey,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  nay  one  wlio 
can  throw  moie  light  on  the  subject  by  giving  the  name.s  of 
other  places  at  which  a  like  arrangement  is  to  be  met  with. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  investigation  thus  begun 
sliould  not  be  pursued,  by  removing  the  structure  raised 
immediately  within  the  east  window  at  Fountains,  in.  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  remaining  three  of  the  nine  altars 
which  have  given  name  to  the  chapel. 

Of  the  other  Abbeys  and  Churches  you  are  to  see,  your 
programme  and  the  l^anual  1  have  already  referred  to  give 
some  information.  I  am  confident  you  will  appreciate  the 
great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  magnificent  castle  at 
Middlehara,  and  the  part  which  its  possessors  have  played  in 
the  liistoi-y  of  England.  Ilichard  the  Third,  when  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  made  it  his  favourite  home,  and  hence  there  was 
a  time  when,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
"MiDDLEHAM — not  Windsor,  nor  Sliene,  nor  Westminster, 
nor  the  Tower — seemed  the  Court  of  England."  What  traces 
there  may  be  of  the  royal  occupation  it  will  be  for  you  to 
discover.     You  have  in  Easby  an  Abbey  of  the  I'remoiistira- 
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tensian  Canons,  and  in  the  caatle  of  Richmond  yon  have 
Couan's  unrivalled  keep.  Both  at  Middleham  and  Richmond 
we  shali  find  in  Mr.  Clark  an  expounder  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  remains,  and  of  the  important  chapters  of 
history  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Of  medisBval  housea  you  will  see  good  specimens  at  Marken- 
field,  Fountains,  and  at  Bolton  Castle,  the  connection  of  which 
last  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  residence  there  oq 
her  journey  sonthwards  in  custody  of  Lord  Scrope,  will  be 
known  to  you  all.  Lord  Herries  lias  most  kindly  sent  us  to 
the  museum  some  of  that  unfortunate  Queen's  handiwork, 
together  with  a  service-book  which  is  said  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  her,  and  beai-s  her  name.  In  Mr.  Parker's  hands 
the  architecture  of  these  domestic  buildings  may  safely  be 
left  for  exposition,  and  Yorkshiremen  who  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  interesting 
investigations  of  th;it  learned  antiquary  at  Rome,  niu.>st 
cordially  thank  him  for  so  kindly  exhibiting,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  our  temporary  museum,  a  collection  of  pliotographs 
and  drawings  amply  illustrating  the  general  work  which  is 
being  there  conducted. 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  point  out  the 
special  features  which  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the  places  to 
which  excursions  will  be  made,  I  can  only  say  that  iii  what- 
ever direction  the  taste  of  any  one  arcli^eutogist  among  you 
may  lead  him,  I  am  sure  he  will  find  something  impoi'^nt 
bearing  upon  his  subject.  The  monumental  remains  are  all,  - 
I  believe,  of  great  inteiest  both  in  themselves  and  in  the 
history  of  those  whose  memory  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 
The  Marmions  at  Tanfielil,  the  Fitzalana  at  Bodale,  the 
Scrapes  at  Wensley,  have  all  tombs  corresponding  in  character 
to  the  importance  of  those  to  whose  memory  tliey  were  reared. 
From  a  veteran  instructor  hke  Mr.  Bloxam,  we  cannot  fail 
to  derive  profit  and  instruction  ;  and  throughout  the  week  I 
have  little  doubt  that  those  interested  in  heraldry  will  find 
that  tiie  powerful  families,  possessors  fram  time  to  time  of  so 
many  manors  in  the  district,  have  left  on  castle  and  in  church, 
no  less  than  upon  their  houses,  heraldic  records  which  tell  of 
descents  and  alliances  familiar  perhaps  to  some  but  new  to 
others. 

Of  the  trade  guilds  of  Ripoii  all  traces  are  not  yet  lost, 
and  the  White  Book  of  the  Corporation,  though  not  v^ory 
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ancient,  contains  references  to  them,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
open  for  your  inspection  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Clerk. 
The  horn  of  Ripon  j'ou  have  seen  to-day.^  Some  Ripoii 
rowels  in  tlie  Museum  will  illustrate  the  Spurriers'  trade, 
which  was  formerly  considerable  here.  Of  authors  and 
their  connection  with  Ripon  Mr.  Edward  Hailstone  is  to 
tell  us.  One  of  the  latest  writers  who  may  claim  a  place 
on  that  list  I  would  fain  mention  here,  and  express  the 
sense  of  the  great  loss  which  Ripon  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Richard  Walbran,  F.S.A.,  whose  latest  work  was 
the  Tolume  entitled  "  The  Memorials  of  Fountains,"  which 
he  so  ably  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society.  On  an  occasion 
like  the  present  his  help  would  have  been  invaluable. 

We  have  had  the  misfortune,  too,  to  lose  within  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  of  this  city  ;  and  since  the  present 
meeting  was  planned,  death  has  deprived  us  of  the  aid  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Stephenson,  who  had  just  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  one  of  our  Local  Secretaries  for  this  Meeting.  I  mention 
his  name  as  entitled  to  every  respect ;  his  well-known  zeal 
in  reference  to  historical  and  archseological  pursuits  would 
have  made  many  of  our  arrangements  more  easy,  and  if  you 
find  our  organization  lacking  in  any  respect,  I  must  ask  you 
to  remember  that  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  valuable 
help  to  which  we  looked  forward  in  preparing  for  your 
reception. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  your  indulgence 
for  the  sliortconiings  of  this  Address.  For  any  thing  which 
it  may  contain  that  is  useful  or  suggestive,  I  am  indebted  to 
aid  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  seek,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
corded generously  and  without  stint.  For  though  I  have 
all  my  life  had  a  warm  interest  in  some  branches  of  archa>o- 
logy,  my  studies  have  necessarily  lain  in  another  direction, 
and  time  and  opportunity  have  been  wanting  to  me  for 
inquiries  into  the  details  of  this  interesting  science.  I  am 
thus  forced  by  your  choice  of  me  as  the  President  of  this 
meeting  to  appear  before  you  in  the  strange  position  of  one 
of  the  humblest  of  archxological  students,  raised  for  the 
moment  to  an  official  position,  which  requires  hira  to  deliver 
an  Address  to  those  at  whose  feet  he  would  desire  to  sit  as  a 
learner  ;  and  the  only  claim  which  I  can  advance  for  myself 

'  An  kccount  of  thia  iiit«mUDg  object  vill  be  givm  In  the  re[KTt  of  the  Museum 
fanned  >t  the  Haetiog.  , 
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to  the  post  I  now  occupy,  ia  that  of  having  always  appreciated 
very  highly  the  value  of  the  attractive  study  to  which  this 
Institute  is  devoted. 

It  is  yours  to  reconstruct  for  this  late  generation  the 
history  of  the  past  in  all  its  circumstauces,  and  to  remind 
U3,  as  you  are  continually  doing,  that,  amidst  the  advantages 
of  certain  kinds  which  we  possess  in  these  times,  and  of 
which  we  are  so  very  conscious,  we  have  many  a  lesson, 
among  the  noblest  that  can  be  taught  to  men,  to  learn  from 
the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  the  past,  and  who  have  laid  for  us  the 
^unJations  of  so  much,  of  which  we  are  but  the  heirs,  though 
we  are  too  often  apt  to  boast  as  if  we  were  the  creators. 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  your  Institute 
approaches  its  work,  and  that  you  value  the  details  of  archaeo- 
logical science  mainly  because  there  is  something  to  be 
learnt  from  every  one  of  them  of  the  spirit  by  which  English- 
men of  the  past  were  animated,  and  therefore  because  each 
has  something  to  teach  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future.  Thus  cultivated,  Archseology  is  no  dry, 
dilettante  study ;  it  is  a  living  science,  replete  with  lessons 
of  piety  and  of  patriotism,  and  with  examples  of  nobleness 
and  of  virtue ;  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  you  will  find 
the  Yorkshire  dales  into  which  you  are  about  to  penetrate, 
no  less  fruitful  in  such  teaching  than  that  famous  county  of 
Devon  in  which  your  last  meeting  wajs  held. 


,qopgic 
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Thb  church  of  St.  Chad  at  Stafford  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair  and  restoration.  The  older  parts  of  the 
building  are  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  nave  and  west 
front  very  richly  ornamented,  the  chancel  less  so.  Between 
the  two  there  has  been  a  Korman  tower,  but  in  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  As  it 
happens  that  the  Norman  work  is  of  excellent  hard  stone, 
and  still  quite  sharp,  while  the  tower  is  of  the  most  friable 
stratum  of  New-Red-Sandstone  ever  found,  the  inhabitants 
at  large  overlook  the  antiquity  of  the  earlier  building, 
declaring  their  crumbly  red  tower  to  be  "  the  oldest  church- 
tower  in  the  county."  Without  drawings,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  that  we  should  describe  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric.  We  may  note,  however,  that  the  nave  arch  of  the 
old  work  is  semicircular ;  but  just  within  it  is  a  second 
arch  with  pier,  in  the  pointed  style ;  while  the  chancel  arch, 
formerly  lound,  has  been  supplanted  by  a  pointed  one  ;  all 
below  the  impost  being  of  the  original  Norman  work.  These 
changes  were  no  doubt  necessitated  by  the  additional  strength 
required  for  the  new  tower,  which  was  probably  much  loftier 
than  the  first  one. 
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The  specially  curious  feature  of  the  building  is  the  is- 
scription  on  the  abacus  of  the  chancel  pier,  of  which  we 
oifer  a  drawing.  It  is  12  ft.  from  the  floor,  has  a  pillar 
beoeath,  of  the  twelfth  century  (with  the  rest  of  the  cap),  and 
above,  the  supplemented  pointed  arch  before  noticed.  The 
carving  is  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  done  but  yesterday. 
Why  the  carver  cramped  himself  up  so  much  to  the  right,  and 
wasted  so  much  space  to  the  left  of  the  inscription  ;  why 
he  carried  his  guilloche  through  four-fiflha  of  tlie  stone,  and 
occupied  the  rest  with  fleurs-de-lis,  must  be  left  for  solution 
to  the  Free  and  accepted  Ma^^on. 

Inscriptions  commemorating  the  building  of  churches 
(such  at  least  as  are  contemporary)  are  rery  rare.  The 
collection  of  them  in  Pegge's  Sylloge  is  well  known,  and 
what  is  curious,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his  examples 
bears  the  same  name  of  "  Orm  "  as  the  Stafford  memorial. 
At  Kirkdale  church,  in  Yorkshire,  a  stone  7  ft.  long  baa  : — 

OBU  QAHAL  SVyA  BOHTe  8CS  QRCQOBirS  HINSTEK  DONITE 
HIT  l>ES  ML  TOBROCAN  1  TOPALAN  CHBHITLB  1  MAH  HBJ>AN 
FROM  QRVNDE  SBB  1  SCS  GRE00BIV8  IN  BADfrAED  DAQVM 
CHO  IN    TOS'H     DAOVM    BORL   1  HAf-ARD  ME  t-BOHT  1    BRAND 

PBS.  (Plate  ii.,  page  20.)  "  Orm,  Gamal's  son,  bought 
St.  Gregory's  church  when  it  was  all  broken  and  fallen. 
Chebitle  and  others  renewed  it  from  the  ground,  to  (the 
glory  of)  Christ  and  St.  Gregory,  in  Edward's  days  the 
King,  in  Tosti's  days  the  Earl,  and  Hawarth  me  wrought  and 
Brand  the  priest."  Earl  Tosti  (of  Northumberland)  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York,  in  1066. 

Much  resembling  the  Stafford  inscription  is  that  of  Ulf  at 
Aldborough,  in  Holderness  (No.  12  of  the  Sylloge)  : — "  Ulf 
het  arferan  cyrice  for  Hanum  and  for  Gnndhart  saula." 
Ulf  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Still  earlier, 
and  illustrating  the  Stafford  legend  by  the  use  of  the  word 
conditor,  is  the  example  at  Jarrow,  c.  684 ;  where  the 
building  of  the  church  by  abbot  Ceolfrid,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Egfrid,  is  commemorated : — "  Dedicatio  basilicse  Sci. 
Pauli  vim.  kl.  Mai  anno  xvj.  Egfridi  reg.  Ceolfiidi  abb. 
eiusdemQ.  eccles  :  do:  auctore  conditorisanno  mi,"  (Syl)., 
No.  8.)  Then  (Sylloge,  No.  5,  temp.  Hen.  II.)  we  have  Adam, 
the  "  restorer  "  of  Warnford  church,  Hampshire  : — "Wilfrid 
fundavit,  bonus  Adam  me  renovavit."  This,  again,  illustrates 
the  Stafford  inscription,  by  the  church  itself  proclaiininEr  the 
'■-'  '       o 
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builder.  About  tbe  same  time  occurs  the  stone-writing  in 
Hawksworth  church,  Nottinghamshire  : — "  Gauterus  et  uxor 
ejus  Cecelina  fecenmt  facere  ecclesiam  istam  in  honorem 
l3omini  nostri  Jesu  et  beatse  Marise  virgiuis  et  omnium 
Sanctorum  Dei  simul."     (Ibid.,  No.  28,]* 

But  what  imports  us  to  inquire  is,  Who  was  the  Orm  of 
the  twelllh  century,  concerned  in  the  building  of  St  Chad's 
church  at  Stafford  1  We  venture  to  overpass  the  Onns  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  because,  finding 
similar  names  in  the  midland  district  (in  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire),  it  appears  more  likely  that  one  of  these  pro- 
prietors was  the  person  in  question.  As  to  the  name  of 
Orm,  there  seems  good  reason  to  consider  it  Danish  ;  for  we 
find  many  settlers  of  this  name  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
regions,  while  (following  Domesday  Book)  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  south."  And  "  Ormsby/'  occurring  in  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk,  seems  clearly  a  Danish 
name — "  the  town  of  Orm." 

One  of  the  Midland  Orms  was  fixed  at  Darlaston,  near 
Stone  in  Staffordshire.  Of  him,  Erdeswick  ("Survey  of 
Staffordshire ")  says :  "  The  Biddulphs  do  derive  them- 
selves from  one  Ormus  le  Guidon,  I  think  the  son  of  Ricar- 
dus  Forestarius.  •  •  *  l  have  seen  evidence  to  prove 
that  Ormus  was  lord  of  the  manors  of  Buckenhall,  Dor- 
laweston  (vulgariter  Dorlaston)  juxta  Stone,  Fenton-Culverde, 
Biddulph,  Tunstall,  Chaddersley,  Chelle,  and  Normanscote.' 
He  lived  either  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  or  in  the  next 
succeeding  age.  He  had  issue  Kobert,  bom  of  the  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Beauchaump,  sheriff  of  Staffordshire."  Then, 
from  the  Burton  Abbey  Register,  we  learu  :  "Hsacconventio 
fiu;ta  est  inter  Gaufrid.  abbat".  Burton  et  Ormum  de  Der- 
laveston.  Facta  est  autem  in  capitulo  coram  fratribus 
concedentibus  ipsia  monachis.  Concessit,  inquam,  eis  Dere- 
lavcstonam  pro  ix.  sol.  quoque  anno,  ita  firme,  ut  nunquam 
earn  perdant,  neque  pro  presentibus,  neque  pro  futuris 

auco  ot  k  Mimewhftt  recent  the  list  ot  Ormi  bolding  minon  ut  eapilt 

t    auch    *D    iiwcription    hu  prerioudj    to    the    Siunrej,   are    tnaaj 

u«iuii<u«  Netley  Abbej,  tJanU,  where  eatriea    under  Yorkihire,  and  ■atne    in 

tbe  woi^  "  H.  Di.  Qn.  Hex.  AngL,"  »nd  Lincolnahire  and  Cheahlre.     At  the  tune 

on  one  aide  of   them  »  cmim,  on  the  ot  the  formation  of  Doneadaj,  Orms,  aa 

other  a  ihield  hearing  thrns  lioiu,  wars  under-tenanta,  appear  in  Derbfahire  (toL 

found  on  the  bate  ot  the  cliutersd  ahaft  ii.  pp.  ]  9S  and  S62. 

of  the  tower  areh  of  the  churoh.  '  AH  in  StaSordahire. 
>  See  Ellia'   "DoiaeBda;,*  wher^  in 
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moDachis,  rel  aliis  hominibus.  Ipse  autem  Ormus  rel  idem 
Slius  ejus  debent  hospitari  abbatem  quaado  voluerit,  et 
debent  eum  juvare  de  suo  nicut  domiautu  suum  cum  opus 
habuerit,  et  debent  ei  invenire  vel  eeipsos,  vel  homiaea  ejus, 
si  Decease  fuerit."  Other  advantages  await  Orm  and  bis 
son  :  "  Cum  vei-o  mortui  fuerint,  deferentur  eorum  corpora 
sepelienda  apud  Burtonam,  et  multum  honorifice  recipieiitur 
a  monachis.  Debet  autem  cum  eia  afferri  et  tota  pars 
eorum  pecunie  quantamcunque  habuerint,  et  in  omnibus 
rebus  et  iu  omnibus  locis."  Lady  Derelaveston  is  to  enjoy 
the  same  privilege  :  "  Similiter  et  de  uzore  Ormi  fiet 
quando  morietur,"&c.  (Harwood's  Erdeswick,  pp.  4  and  6  ; 
where  may  be  seen  other  conventions  between  the  Abbots 
of  Burton  and  descendants  of  Orm.) 

Turning  now  to  the  Monasticon,  we  find  among  the 
charters  of  the  Priory  of  Tutbury  (Tutbury  is  4^  miles  from 
Iretou)  the  following  "  Carta  Roberti  comitis  juuioris  de 
Ferariis,"  of  about  the  year  1141.  It  records  divers  gifts  of 
the  eart  himself,  and  then  of  the  "  homines  et  fideles  avi 
mei,  et  patris  mei,  et  mei."  Among  the  latter  we  read  that 
"  Ormus  dedit  duaa  partes  decimarum  dominii  sui  de  Yrton." 
(New  Monast,  iii.,  392,  Old  ed..  L,  355).  The  architecture 
of  Sl  Chad's  church  well  accords  with  this  date  of  1141. 
From  a  Cowcher  hook,  t..  Hen.  V.,  quoted  by  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  in  bis  History  of  Tutbury,  we  learn  that  Yrton,  alias 
IretOD,  was  a  place  near  Kedleston,  in  Derbyshire  (p.  338). 
Earl  Robert,  named  above,  died  in  1162,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey  of  Mirevale,  in  Warwickshire,  which  he  had 
founded.    (Ibid.  p.  9.)* 

Whether  this  last-named  Orm,  the  "  man  "  of  Earl  Ilobert, 
is  the  same  person  as  the  preceding  Orm  of  Darlaston,  I  da 
not  venture  to  decide. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  a  powerful  Orm  among  the 
Staffordshire  thanes  of  this  remote  time.  Under  Okeover, 
Ifrdeswick  has:  "At  the  Conquest,  one  Ormus  was  lord 
thereof)  who  had  issue  Kaufe,  who  had  issue  Adam,  who 
had  issue  Sir  Hugh,"  &c.  This  Sir  Hugh  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IH.  But,  going  back  to  Henry  I.,  we  find  that : 
"  In  the  extent  of  lands  of  Burton  Abbey,  t.  Hen.  I.  and 

<  Henr;  da  Femre  ud  Hugftrat  his 
wife  granted  to  Tutbur;  Priorr  "the 
titha    ol  the  ifciiu  of   itiea    ti^so  bf       "Tutbury,'  p.  SOU.) 
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Abbot  Nigel,  Ormus  hoHs  viii.  bovats  of  warland  and  iiii.  of 
inland"  (Shaw's  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  22),  The  Kegiater 
of  Burton  Abbey  gives  us  tbis  charter  of  Abbot  Nigel : 
"  Ego  frater  Nigellua,  Dei  gratia  abbas  Burtoni^e,  dedi,  in 
capitulo  nostro,  et  omnes  fratres  mei  mecum,  terram  de 
Acovere,*  Orme  ;  hnc  conventione,  ut  unoquoque  anno  nobis 
XX.  oraa  peraolvat ;  et  proinde  factua  est  homo  noster,  &c. 
*  *  *  Cum  autem  mortuus  fuerit,  deferre  ad  nos  se  faciat, 
cum  tota  pecunia  ana,  ad  sepeliendum  :  quo  sepulto,  filius 
ejus  in  capitulum  nostrum  veniet,  daturus  pro  relevatione 
ipsius  terrse  tantum  pecunise  quantum  nobilia  homo  dare 
debet  pro  tali  terra,"  &c.    (New  Monaaticon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41.) 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  we  should  prosily  dis- 
cuss the  balance  of  conjecture  as  to  the  claims  of  the  per- 
sona named  above  ;  but  it  seems  permitted  us  to  hold  that 
a  Staffordshire  Orm  built  the  church  of  St.  Chad  at  Stafford. 
Whether  Biddulph  or  Okeover  now  representa  the  vener- 
able "conditor"  of  the  twelfth  century  must  be  considered 
and  settled  by  each  particular  reader  of  these  lines, 

[Touching  Saint  Chad  himselT,  we  may  note  that  he  had  a 
brother,  also  a  bishop,  named  Cedd.  Of  course  both  their 
names  were  frequently  Latinized,  so  that,  vrith  Ceadd  and 
Ceadda,  Cedd,  Cedda  and  Chad,  there  arises  an  imbroglio 
that  is  often  most  perplexing  to  the  antiquary.  While  this 
manuscript  is  in  hand,  we  receive  a  notice  of  a  sculptured 
coffin-lid  found  in  the  churchyard  of  East  Tilbury,  Essex, 
which  we  are  told  is  firmly  believed  by  the  villagers  to  be 
the  coffin  of  St.  Chad.  Bishop  Cedd,  who  ministered  in 
this  neighbourhood,  "  at  Tillaburg  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames"  (Tilbury),  was  buried,  Beda  tells  us,  at  the 
monastery  of  Lestinghae  ;  and  he  never  attained  the  honours 
'  of  canonisation,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  St.  Chad  of  Lichfield 
(Beda,  caps,  itxii.  et  xxiii,}.— Ed.] 

*  Ao,  oak  :  Dow  0k*0Tpr  ueax  Aih- 
boum .  The  family  at  Okeover  lUIl  holds 
it.     DiituiGa   from  Stafford  tw«iitj-oiie 
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TEE  DEFENCES  OF  TOEK 
(Being  in  A.ddnm  ddivared  »t  York,  S9th  July,  18T4t, 
Br  O.  T.  CLARK,  ESQ. 

"  Diruta  prospexit  maenia  sape  aua." 

How  oft  its  walls  have  fall'n. 

A.  Neckhau,  Ebobao. 

I  8UPP0SB  that  no  man  of  English  race,  at  all  acquainted 
ivitb  the  history  of  his  country,  can  enter  thia  city  of  Vork 
without  feeling  something  of  that  respect  for  a  glorious  past 
of  which  all  men  are  more  or  less  conscious,  and  which  in 
the  higher  and  nobler  sort  acts  as  an  incentive  to  greatness 
both  in  thought  and  deed.  It  may,  indeed,  be,  that  those 
who  dwell  within  the  city,  and  have  been  familiar  with  it 
from  childliood,  are  less  conscious  of  this  feeling  than  we 
who  are  here  as  strangers,  to  whom  your  noble  river, 
ancient  walls,  and  venerable  Minster,  stand  out  unaasociated 
with  the  concerns  of  every-day  life  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  men  of  York  cannot  but  feel  for  the  place  something  of 
the  love  of  children  for  a  parent ;  something  of  the  pride  of 
citizens  of  no  mean  city  ;  something  of  the  secret  charm  by 
which  every  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  ia  attracted  to  his 
native  land.  Kot  London  itself,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
not  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  that  other  Metropolitan  of  our 
National  Church,  calls  up  more  varied  or  more  brilliant 
recollections  than  are  iuseparably  associated  with  the  name 
and  title  of  York  :  associated  with  the  fortunes  of  that  great 
branch  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  which,  with  so  steady 
a  persistence,  contested  the  crown  of  England  :  associated 
with  a  long  list  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  land,  who,  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Roses,  staked  life  and  fortune  upon  the 
House  of  York. 

It  was  said  by  one  who  was  bora  on  the  Trent,  if  not  on 
the  Ouse,  "  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings."     With  the  Aiture,  indeed,  we, 
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j'our  antiquarian  visitors,  have  not  specially  to  do ;  our 
province  is  with  the  past :  but  never,  within  the  four  seas 
of  Britain,  have  we  visited  a  city  which  combines  with  so 
flourishing  a  [tresent  so  manj  memorials  of  the  pant,  so 
much  still  visible  to  the  eye,  bo  much  stiil  suggestive  to  the 
memory,  so  much  that  is  intimately  connected  with  those 
centuries  during  which  the  English  name  and  nation  were 
being  built  up.  No  man  cau  unfold  a  map  of  the  territory 
beyond  the  Humber,  nor  penetrate  iato  its  recesses,  without 
observing  how  copious  are  the  traces  of  our  Scandinavian 
ancestors.    Those  names 

"  That  have  their  haunU  in  dale,  or  piny  mouutaJn, 
Or  forest  by  alow  atream,  or  pebbly  apriag," 

are  still  vocal  in  our  ears,  and  intelligible  to  our  under- 
staDdings.  They  speak  to  us,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  of 
those  hardy  mariners  who  crossed  the  German  Ocean  in 
search  of  prey,  and  whose  long  ships  were  known  and 
dreaded  in  every  creek  and  upon  every  river  along  the  sea- 
board of  Britain.  Saxons  and  Danes,  Jutes  and  Angles, 
each  and  all  have  left  their  traces  over  the  broad  plain  of 
York  ;  traces  of  long  and  bloody  atrugglas  during  which 
those  not  remote  kinsmen  were  becoming  fused  and  welded 
into  the  Englishman.  Ko  Englishman,  and  most  of  all 
no  Yorkshireman,  can  forget  that  it  is  neither  from  the 
native  Briton,  nor  from  the  Roman  colonist,  but  from  these 
Teuton  and  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  fierce  and  lawless  as 
they  were,  that  we  derive  all  those  qualities  that  have  made 
England  a  great  country. 

The  history  of  York,  indeed,  and  of  the  material  defences 
by  which  it  is  still  surrounded,  is  older  by  some  centuries 
than  the  history  of  England  and  the  English  people,  and 
long  before  we  arrive  at  the  times  of  the  Scandinavian 
invaders,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remains  of  those  masters 
of  the  world,  under  whom  this  city  rose  to  be,  as  its  great 
historian  has  pronounced  it,  "  a  second  Rome,"  the  "  mart 
and  emporium  of  the  common  produce  both  of  sea  and 
land."  The  real  history  of  the  metropoUs  of  northern 
England  begins  with  the  Roman  occupation.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  called  their  station  Eboractim,  they 
evidently  did  not,  as  in  "  Colonia  "  or  "  Confluentes,"  em- 
ploy a  new  and  altogether  Latin  name,  but,  as  in  "  Medio- 
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lanum,"  "  Isca,"  or  "  Durolipons,"  they  Latinized  one  of 
native  origin,  already  id  use.  Until  recently,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  was  the  only  positive  argument,  and  it 
was  a  strong  one,  in  favour  of  the  pr»-Roman  existence  of 
the  place.  Recently,  however,  researches  into  the  sepul- 
chres around  the  city  have  discovered  undoubted  British 
burials  below  those  of  the  lloman  and  English  periods,  and 
these,  X  believe  I  may  say,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rnine,  have 
established  the  existence  of  an  early  British  settlement,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  later  "civitas  Brigantiim  "  of  Tacitus. 
I  believe  this  discovery  to  stand  alone  in  affording  material 
evidence  of  the  British  city.  No  earthwork  of  distinctly 
British  origin  is  found  within  or  near  York,  nor  indeed,  save 
the  ancient  river,  is  there  at  hand  any  physical  feature  of 
the  country  bearing  a  decidedly  British  name.  No  part  of 
the  great  earthworks  by  which  the  city  is  girt  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Brigantes.  Though  not  all  of  one  date,  they 
all  evidently  belong  to  ages  more  advanced,  and  to  a  class 
of  works  very  different  from  those  found  scattered  along  the 
crests  of  the  hilU,  and  sometimes  retaining,  even  no-w,  their 
Celtic  appellations.  We  know,  from  Ciesar's  description  of 
Verulam,  that  the  British  towns  were  strong  earUiworks 
in  a  wood,  and  from  Strabo  that  these  works  were  fenced  in 
with  hewn-down  trees,  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Caer  Kvrawc  found  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans,  out  of  the  name  of  which  they  fabricated  Eboracura. 
Much,  and  mainly  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  has 
been  written  upon  the  etymology  of  this,  the  earliest  name 
of  the  city.  It  seems  generally  to  be  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Eure,  now  confined  to  the  great  river 
of  Yorkshire  above  Borougli  bridge,  but  which  formerly,  it  is 
suggested,  may  have  been  extended  to  the  lower  stream, 
upon  which  Caer  Evrawc  was  situated.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  and  whether  the  Roman  settlement  was  by  foun- 
dation or  by  adoption,  the  actual  site  of  York  is  worthy  of 
a  people  who  proposed  to  take  and  hold  the  country,  and  to 
maintain  it  under  law  and  order.  Central  in  position,  it 
stands  upon  a  river  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  while  the 
country  round  was  open  and  admitted  of  being  intersected 
by  roads  in  every  direction,  the  city  itself  was  protected  on 
one  part  by  a  broad  and  deep  river,  and  on  another  by  a 
stream  which,  though  of  less  volume,  traversed  and  uiiir 
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rated  a  tract  of  marsliy  and  impracticable  country.  It  is 
eridently  to  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  now  known 
as  the  Ouse  and  tlie  Fobs,  that  York  owes  its  origin. 

The  Roman  station  covered  a  tolerably  level  platform, 
from  25  to  80  ft.  above  the  water  of  the  river,  and  about 
100  yards  from  its  left  or  eastern  bank.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Leicester,  these  stations,  when  near  a  river,  were  extended 
to  its  actual  edge,  and  the  water  became  the  defence  on  that 
Hide,  but  here,  the  river  being  navigable,  that  plan  would 
have  been  unsafe,  and  a  space  was  left  between  the  fortified 
area  and  the  stream. 

The  precise  date  of  the  Roman  settlement  on  the  Ouse  is 
unknown.  Of  the  early  generals,  Caesar  probably  penetrated 
but  little  beyond  the  Thames,  or  at  most  to  the  crest  of  the 
Ohilterns.  Aulus  Plautius,  Claudian,  Vespasian,  and  Osto- 
j-ins  Scapula,  were  engaged  chiefly  in  subduing  the  south 
and  west,  the  last  extending  his  conquests  into  the  Midland 
territory,  and  perhaps  reaching  the  Humber,  where,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Brigaiites,  Suetonius  Paulinus  seems  to 
have  made  a  settlement.  Agricola,  who  landed  an  a  com- 
mander iu  A.D.  78,  and  retired  finally  a.d.  85,  completed 
the  conquest  of  North  Britain,  and  probably  established  a 
permanent  camp  at  York.  Of  course  such  a  post  would  be, 
at  first,  a  mere  light  earthwork,  a  bank  and  ditch,  set  out  in 
the  Roman  fashion,  and  protected  with  palisades  and  by  the 
discipline  of  the  garrison.  Of  this  first  camp  nothing  is 
positively  to  be  distinguished,  but  no  doubt  when  it  was 
superseded  by  a  walled  station,  the  new  defences  were  built 
upon  the  old  lines,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen  or  traced. 
By  whom  the  Roman  walls  were  originally  built  is  unknown, 
probably  during  the  second  campaign  of  Agricola,  a.d.  79, 
afler  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Brigantes,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  military  roads,  of  which  four  radiated  - 
from  tbe  city,  and  communicated  aflerwards  with  a  whole 
network  of  subordinate  or  cross-ways,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  Tisc.  During  the  times  of  Hadrian,  who  landed 
A.D.  1 20,  and  built  the  Northurabriau  wall  from  sea  to  sea  ; 
of  LoUius  Urbicus,  who  twenty  years  later  connected  in  a 
similar  manner  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  of  Severus, 
who,  A.D.  207,  reasserted  the  Roman  power  and  reinforced  the 
wall  of  Hadrian ;  the  country  became  populous  and  rich, 
many  walled  stations  and  towns  connected  with  them  \ijere 
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founded,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  reaidencea  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  land  attest  its  prosperity  and 
internal  peace.  Ftolenay,  writing  in  the  second  century, 
ineutians  Eboracum  as  the  head-quartera  of  the  sixth  legion, 
a  fact  corroborated  by  many  local  inscriptions,  and  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Barber  that  a  stone  was  dug  up  in  Walm- 
gate  which  recorded  some  work  executed  there  by  tlie 
!>th  Legion  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  wliich  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  to  be,  with  but  one  exception,  the 
earliest  Roman  inscription  in  Britain.  Eboracum  became 
rapidly  a  large  city,  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial 
importance,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  from  the  time 
of  Severus  to  that  of  Constaotius  Chlorus,  both  of  whom 
died  at  York,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Britain,  and  the  centre  of  the  great  military  force 
maintained  there.  It  was  the  chief  of  the  twenty-eight 
Romano-British  cities,  and  of  the  two  which  alone  bore  the 
title  of  "  Municipium."  Above  the  city  the  river  was 
guarded  by  the  stations  or  "  castella  "  represented  by  Bening- 
burgh,  Aldwark  Ferry,  and  Aldburgh,  placed  about  five 
miles  apart.  The  fortress,  or  military  part  of  the  Roman 
city,  was  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
suburbs  crossed  the  Ouse  and  extended  widely  to  the  south- 
west as  well  as  to  the  nortli.  The  walled  eiiclosui-e  measured 
about  452  yards  north-west  and  south-east  or  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and  530  yards  in  the  direction  at  right  angles. 
There  were  four  principal  gates,  those  to  the  north-east  and 
south-west  nearly  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  sides,  those 
to  the  north-west  and  south-ea.st  considerably  to  the  south  of, 
or  nearer  to  the  river  than  the  centre.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  the  former  gates  being  in  the  centre  were  226  yards 
from  each  angle,  so  the  latter  were  also  about  that  distance 
from  the  angles  to  the  south.  This  looks  as  though  the 
original  walled  area  had  been  a  square  of  452  yards  on  each 
side,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  buildings  were  of  a  per- 
manent character,  and  the  lines  of  the  great  roads  leading  up 
to  the  gates  were  fixed  by  houses  along  them,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  fortified  area,  and  that  this  was 
done  by  adding  a  breadth  of  about  106  yards  on  the  north- 
eastern aide,  which  would  of  course  throw  the  north-west 
and  south-west  entrances  by  that  much  out  of  centre.  If 
moreover  we  suppose  the   whole  area  wall  to  have  been 
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robuilt  when  tbie  supposed  alteration  was  made,  we  should 
have  an  explanation  of  the  modern  character  of  the  extant 
masonry,  which  is  held  by  those  conversant  with  Roman 
work  in'  Britain,  to  be  of  a  late  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  that  one  rariety  of  the  regular  Roman 
camp,  as  described  by  Polybius  and  verified  by  General  Roy, 
while  it  had  the  north  and  south,  or  Praetorian  and  Decuman 
gates  central,  had  often  the  lateral  gates,  though  opposite  to 
each  other,  Bomewhat  out  of  centre,  so  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  lateral  gates  at  York,  though  to  the  south  instead  of, 
as  usual,  to  the  north  of  the  centre,  may,  after  all,  be  the 
original  one. 

Considering  the  magnitude,  population,  and  wealth  of 
Roman  York,  and  the  number  of  public  buildings  which 
must  necessarily  liave  accumulated  there  during  the  400 
years  which  elapsed  from  the  conquest  by  Claudian  to  the 
end  of  the  Roman  rule,  the  presence  of  some  of  which  is 
attested  by  inscriptions  and  foundations,  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  monuments  of  the  period  remaiD  above  ground,  or 
rather  how  completely  the  whole,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  disappeared.  No  doubt,  under  the  15  or  20  ft.  of 
debris  which  are  supposed  to  cover  up  the  site  of  the  Roman 
city,  and  the  equal  depth  of  later  soil  which,  in  certain  points, 
seems  to  have  accumulated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
English  period,  there  may  be  concealed  many  curious 
remains  as  well  of  the  Romans  as  of  their  successors.  Some 
of  the  Roman  foundations  are  from  time  to  time  laid  bare 
in  the  excavations  for  sewers,  but  tlie  unburied  remains  of 
Roman  work  are  confined  to  a  tower  and  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent wall,  and  to  fragments  of  the  same  wall  in  another 
part  of  its  course. 

The  "  multangular  tower,"  which  by  some  happy  accident 
has  been  preserved  to  represeut  Roman  York,  formed  one 
corner  of  the  Roman  area.  It  is  a  shell  of  masonry,  present- 
ing nine  faces,  45  ft.  in  exterior  diameter,  and  24  ft.  wide 
at  the  gorge,  which  is  open.  It  is  not  placed,  as  in  mediseval 
works,  so  as  merely  to  cap  the  junction  of  two  walls,  which 
would  have  met  at  a  right  angle,  but  the  whole  angle  is 
superseded,  as  in  Roman  camps,  by  a  curve  of  about  50  ft. 
radius,  and  the  tower  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  round 
ring,  three  quarters  of  it,  presenting  its  nine  faces,  being 
disengaged.  The  tower  and  its  contiguous  wall  are 
I'l, "  .A'OogIc 
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5  ft  thick.  The  Roman  part  of  the  work  ia  about  15  fit. 
high.  It  is  of  rubble,  faced  on  either  front  with  ashlar,  the 
blocks  being  from  4  to  5  inches  square.  There  is  one  bond 
of  five  courses  of  bricks,  each  brick  17  in.  by  11  hy  2 J  in, 
tliat  may  be  traced  along  both  tower  and  wall,  although  the 
surface  of  both  has  been  much  patched  and  injured.  Upon 
the  Komau  work  has  been  placed  an  ashlar  upper  story, 
composed  of  larger  stones,  and  about  3  ft.  thick  and  12  ft. 
high,  pierced  by  nine  cruciform  loops,  one  in  each  face,  and 
each  set  in  a  pointed  recess.  This  aildition  is  of  Early 
English  or  early  Decorated  date.  The  wall  extending  south- 
east from  the  tower  for  53  yards,  is  of  the  same  date, 
material,  and  workmanship.  Both,  having  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  the  post-Roman  period,  were  incorporated  into  the 
defences  of  the  later  city.  The  wall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tower,  running  eastwards,  lias  been  partially  destroyed, 
and  is  now  only  4  ft.  high,  and  at  a  short  distance  becomes 
buried  in  the  later  bank.  This  part  of  the  wall  was  evidently 
destroyed  before  the  earthwork  was  thrown  up,  for  not  only 
is  it  buried  within  the  bank,  but  the  wall  of  the  me<li:eval  city 
is  here  founded  4  ft.  in  front  of  it,  and  in  other  places  many 
feet  above  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  tower 
and  wall,  where  perfect,  are  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
bank  of  earth,  and  the  ashlar  facing,  both  inside  and  outside, 
shows  this  to  have  been  originally  intended.  The  wall  stands 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ia  seen  of  equal 
height  ou  either  face.  There  may  have  been,  and  pi-obably 
was,  an  exterior  ditch,  even  in  Roman  times,  but  a  bank  of 
earth  sustaining  the  wall  it  is  pretty  clear  there  was  not. 
This  feature  in  the  Roman  defences,  so  different  from  the 
practice  in  later  times,  is  not  peculiar  to  York.  It  is  seen  at 
Porchester,  Silcbester,  and  in  other  Roman  fortresses,  where 
each  face  of  the  wall  was  intended  to  be  seen.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  earthworks  which  form  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  defences  of  York  are  all  of  post-Roman  date. 
Another  fr^ment  of  the  Roman  wall  is  now  seen  in  Mr. 
Gray's  garden,  about  100  yards  west  of  Monk  Bar,  where  it 
was  covered  up  by  about  12  ft.  of  debris,  and  has  recently 
been  hiid  open  at  a  point  very  close  to,  if  not  actually 
upon,  the  old  Roman  north  gate,  of  which  some  of  tlie 
exposed  foundations  may  very  well  have  been  a  part.  Here 
also  the  Roman  wall  underlies  the  bank  upon,whiclL|the 
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meditBval  wall  is  built.  A  third  fragment  of  this  llomati 
wall,  about  40  yards  in  length,  is  exposed  in  a  court  close 
east  of  Monk  Bar.  It  is  about  6  ft.  high,  and  faced  with  the 
original  ashlar  blocks,  and  until  lately  was  covered  up  in  the 
earth-bank.  This  fragment  is  about  6  ft.  high  above  the 
present  surface,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  level  of  the 
lloman  street  is  about  20  ft.  lower  down.  Although  so 
little  of  the  Koman  wall  is  seen  above  ground,  it  has  been 
traced  at  various  points,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
established  that  it  included  the  whole  area,  and  that  there 
were  upon  it  four  angle  towers  and  four  main  gates,  of  which 
Bootham  Bar  represents  one,  though  the  present  medieval 
structure  coDtaios  no  trace  of  Eoman  work,  and  indeed 
probably  stands  at  a  much  higher  level  than  its  Koman  pre- 
decessor. The  line  of  road  from  this  bar  is  Roman,  and  led 
to  Isurium  or  Aldborough.  Of  the  other  three  gates,  the 
position  has  been  ascertained  by  excavation,  or  by  following 
up  the  Boman  road  leading  to  each.  The  gate  near  Monk 
Bar,  traced  in  Mr.  Gray's  garden,  was  upon  the  road  leading 
to  Derveutio  or  Stamford  Bridge.  Another  was  in  Low 
Petergate,  close  to  Christ's  cliurch,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Prsetorium  or  Brough-on-the-Uuniber.  This  road  crosses 
the  later  way  at  Walmgate  Bar.  A  fourth  gate  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Stonegate,  iu  front  of  the  Mansion  House,  upon  a 
way  which  travei-sed  the  site  of  the  present  Guildhall, 
ciossed  the  Ouse  at  that  point  by  a  biidge,  and,  passing 
through  the  site  of  the  present  Micklegate  Bar,  proceeded  in 
a  direct  line  towards  Calcaria  or  Tadcaster.  Most,  if  uot  all, 
of  the  masonry  which  has  been  laid  open  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  general  date  with  the  multangular  tower.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  remains  of  only  one  mural  tower,  of 
Roman  date,  have  been  discovered.  It  was  22  ft.  square, 
and  projected  wholly  inwards.  It  stood  a  few  yards  south 
of  Bootham  Bar. 

Besides  these  fragments  of  the  wall  various  other  Roman 
remaina  have  been  laid  open  below  the  present  suiface,  all 
of  which  are  sliowu  in  the  admirable  antiquarian  map  of  the 
city  by  Mr.  Skaif.  They  are  chiefly,  a  chamber  inside  the 
Mall  GO  yards  north  of  the  multangular  tower ;  a  building 
in  Museum  Street,  on  the  site  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital ; 
and  some  walling  behind  St.  Cuthbert's  church,  by  Pease- 
holme  Green.  Beyond  the  river  and  outside  the  military 
I. ,,!,",  .A'OogIc 
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post,  other  remains  of  Koman  buildings  bare  also  been  found. 
The  present  railway  station  covers  the  site  of  three  baths 
and  a  drain  leading  towards  the  Ouse.  In  Tanner  Row, 
close  east  of  these,  are  traces  of  a  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
the  pavement  of  a  house ;  and  especially  should  be  mentioned 
a  pavement  laid  open  just  within  Micklegate  Bar,  iu  the 
lane  leading  towards  the  station.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant, because  it  lay  under  the  earth-bank  of  tlie  city  wall, 
and  proves  that  here  also  that  bank  is  post-Roman.  Oti 
the  other  side  of  the  same  Roman  way,  where  St.  Martin's 
Lane  falls  into  Micklegate,  are  other  rem.ains,  and  besides 
these,  situate  either  within  the  fortified  space,  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  expanded  Roman  city,  have  been  found  similar 
traces  of  occupation  over  a  still  wider  area.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  a  pavement,  a  sepulchral  vault,  several 
stone  coffins,  and  other  indications  of  extensive  cemeteries 
at  Clementhorpe,  along  the  Tadcaster  road,  and  between 
that  road  and  the  Ouse,  upon  the  ground  now  being  ex- 
cavated for  the  proposed  railway  station.  Also,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ouse,  beyond  St.  Mary's  and  the  Almery 
Garth,  are  traces  of  burials  extending  up  to  the  Aldhorough 
road.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  archseology,  all  excavations 
over  these  areas  have  been  carefully  watched  by  Mr,  Raine 
and  others,  whose  discoveries  have  created  and  enriched  the 
valuable  museum  of  the  Yorksliire  Society.  What  is  incoii- 
testably  proved  by  all  these  discoveries  is,  that  the  Roman 
Eboracum  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  military  post,  and 
included  suburbs  thrown  out  in  every  available  direction  far 
beyond  the  defences,  showing  that  the  inhabitants  were  very 
numerous  and  rich,  and  lived  entirely  free  from  any  appre- 
hensions of  danger. 

Although  the  Fo33  is  most  certainly  a  natural  stream,  and 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  Roman  cut,  it  seems  probable 
from  its  name  that  the  Romans  either  altered  its  lower 
course  or  converted  it  into  a  larger  basin  below  the  city, 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Ouse.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  here  received  and  stored  their  supplies 
of  com,  and  that  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  in 
its  palmy  period  was  hefe  carried  on.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  a  large  atrip  of  the  low  land  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  was  then  a  part  of  the  basin,  though  now,  since 
the  construction  of  the  Castle  weir,  silted  up  and  reclamed. 
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Tbe  Roman  armies  were  officially  withdrawn  from  Britain 
A.D.  426 — 430,  and  Eboracum,  falling  into  the  handa  of  its 
but  verj  imperfectly  Romanised  British  inhabitants,  became 
once  more  Caer  Evrawc.  Doubtless,  up  to  that  period,  the 
Roman  buildings,  public  and  private,  churches,  basilicas,  and 
domestic  dwellings,  were  perfect,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
Britons,  tinctured  with  Roman  blood  and  used  to  Roman 
customs,  would  have  injured  them  ;  but  that  they  were 
destroyed,  and  buried  deep  in  their  own  ruins  before  the 
existing  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  is  certain.  By  whom 
then,  and  at  what  period,  and  as  a  defence  against  whom, 
were  these  earthworks  formed  ?  To  answer  this  question  it 
will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  describe  them. 
These  earthworks  appear  to  be  of,  at  least,  two  periods  : 
those  upon  the  right  and  lefl  bank  of  tlie  Ouse  seem  of  one 
date ;  and  those  beyond,  or  upon,  the  Foss,  of  another.  The 
former,  as  the  older,  may  be  taken  first.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch  was  dug  around  the  area  to  be  fortified,  and  its  con- 
tents were  thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  or  bank 
of  earth  from  15  to  50,  or  even  30  fL  high,  and  of  breadth 
in  proportion.  The  ditch,  when  not  at  too  high  a  level, 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ouse.  This  new  work 
included  a  space  about  three  times  the  area  of  the  Roman 
station,  and  probably  corresponded  with  the  latest  extension 
of  the  Roman  city.  The  new  area,  though  not,  like  the 
Roman  post,  rigidly  rectangular,  was  more  or  less  so,  and 
for  the  most  part  contained  within  straight  lines,  meeting  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  Ab  tlie  Roman  wall  £nd  tower  at 
the  south-west  angle  were  standing  and  tolerably  perfect, 
they  were  accepted  as  part  of  the  new  defence,  but  from 
that  wall  to  the  Ouse  a  bank  and  ditch  were  cnrried  straight, 
114  yards,  to  what  is  now  known  as  Lendal  tower.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  Roman  wall  was  already  broken 
down,  the  bank  was  heaped  up  over  it,  and  so  contained,  and 
probably  still  contains  it,  along  the  edge  of  the  Dean's  garden 
as  far  as  the  north-west  angle.  The  two  lines,  however,  of 
the  bank  and  the  wall,  do  not  precisely  coincide,  and  the 
wall  is  the  more  direct  and  even  of  the  two.  From  the  mult- 
angular tower,  nearly  to  the  north-east  angle,  860  yards,  the 
wall  is  slightly  in  the  rear  of  the  hank,  though  more  or  less 
covered  up  by  its  slope  ;  but  at  about  40  yards  from  the  angle, 
the  wall,  which  had  very  gradually  approached,  crossea  the 
i.j  ^  A'Oogic 
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line  obliquely,  so  that  at  the  angle  it  is  Id  front  of  the  wall,  the 
ditch  of  which  muat  have  much  encroached  upon  the  £ite  of 
the  tower,  no  doubt  then  a  mere  ruin.  From  the  angle  the 
hunk,  still  covering  up  the  remains  of  the  wall,  is  continued 
about  452  yards  in  the  direction  of  and  beyond  Monk  Bar. 
At  two  points,  aamely,  in  Mr.  Gray's  garden  and  in  a  court 
opening  from  the  Bar,  the  inner  skirt  of  the  bank  has  been 
cut  away  and  tlie  wall  below  it  brought  to  light.  Further 
on,  near  the  site  of  St.  Helen's  church,  the  wall  turned  at  a 
light  angle,  and  no  doubt  had  a  multangular  tower.  This, 
however,  is  gona  Along  this  front  the  wall  is  mostly 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  bank.  At  the  north  angle  it 
nearly  coincides  with,  or  may  be  a  triSe  outside  it,  but, 
after  the  crossing,  the  lines  slightly  diverge,  and  at  the  east 
angle  are  about  4  ft.  apart.  This  want  of  coincidence  is 
caused  by  the  irregularity  of  the  bank.  This  discrepancy 
tends  still  further  to  show  that  the  wall  was  practically 
destroyed,  and  of  no  use  as  a  defence,  when  the  bank  was 
cast  up.  At  the  point  marked  as  the  site  of  St.  Helen's 
church,  the  earthwork  leaves  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  is 
continued  alone,  in  the  same  general  line,  for  150  yards, 
when  it  forms  a  re-entering  angle,  nearly  a  right  one,  and 
turns  outwards,  descending  the  gentle  slope  of  the  ^ound, 
until  at  104  yards  it  ceases  at  Layerthoi-pe  on  the  bank  of 
the  FosB.  The  earthwork  was  there  stopped  because  it  was 
no  longer  needed.  The  Foss,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
was  not  only  a  broad  and  deep,  though  sluggish  stream,  but 
was  connected  with  a  broad  tract  of  marsh,  neither  land 
nor  water,  and  in  itself  an  excellent  defence.  From  hence 
tlie  Foss  seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  the  new 
area  for  about  900  yards,  when  it  passes  off  towards  the 
Ouse,  including  within  its  waters  a  long  tongue  of  land,  now 
St.  George's  Field,  then  a  marsh,  which,  though  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Fosa,  was  of  course  left  outside  the  line  of 
defence.  Probably  the  bank  recommenced  at  the  re- 
entering bend  of  tbe  Foss,  and  was  carried  across  the  site 
of  the  later  castle  direct  to  the  Ouse,  where  about  70  yards 
of  it  are  still  seen.  Thus  it  was  that,  partly  by  the  Roman 
wall  and  tower,  partly  by  the  Foss  river,  and  mainly  by  a 
great  earthwork,  were  completed  the  defences  of  the  city 
north  of  the  Ouse. 
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affect  the  course  of  the  bank.  It  commenced  at  Skelder- 
gate,  on  the  Ouse,  and  reached  to  the  Bishop-Hill  angle, 
about  243  yards,  much  of  which  part  of  it  haa  since  been 
modified  by  the  earthwork  of  the  Bayle  HilL  From  the 
angle,  which  is  almost  a  right  one,  the  bank  is  contioued 
about  720  yards  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  where,  turning  at 
rather  above  a  right  angle,  it  is  continued  in  two  straight 
lengths  of  220  and  307  yards,  connected  by  a  very  large 
angle,  until  it  abuts  upon  the  river  at  Northgate  Postern, 
opposite  to  Lendal  tower,  and  thus  includes  the  suburb  now 
known  as  Mickl^ate. 

Such  are  the  earthworks,  north  and  south  of  the  Ouse,  of 
which  there  remain  nearly  3000  yards  in  length.  Wbat  is 
their  age  1  and  by  whom  were  they  constructed  1  Not  by 
the  Romans,  for  they  rest  npon  Eoman  buildings  which  had 
been  destroyed  and  more  or  less  buried  before  the  earth- 
works were  commenced.  Scarcely  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
invaders  from  the  north,  who  came  down  from  time  to  time 
in  force  to  burn  and  destroy,  but  never  to  settle  or  construct. 
Scarcely  by  the  Saxons  or  early  English,  for  these  seldom, 
if  ever,  employed  straight  lines  in  their  works  of  defence, 
and  certainly  never  on  so  extended  a  scale.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Koman  Legions,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few  very  destruc- 
tive invasions  from  beyond  the  northern  border,  the  Roman- 
ized Britons,  having  still  much  to  defend,  made  a  great 
effort  to  enclose  their  overgrown  city,  and  though  not  equal 
to  so  great  a  work  in  masoniy,  constructed  a  work  in  earth 
which  presents,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  indications  of 
Roman  castrametation.  Should  this  supposition  be  sound,  it 
will  account,  not  only  for  these  works,  but  for  such  banks  of 
tliis  class  as  Wallingford,  Wareham,  and  Tamworth,  which, 
though  laid  out  in  rectangular  areas,  do  not  stand  upon  any 
great  Koman  roads,  present  no  traces  of  Roijian  occupa- 
tion, and  the  banks  and  ditches  of  which  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  was  usual  with  the  Romans,  whose  temporary 
works  were  but  slight,  and  who  usually  employed  masonry 
for  those  of  a  more  permanent  character.  The  same  admix- 
ture of  British  with  Roman  blood  and  customs  which  pro- 
duced in  Arabrosius  Aurelianus  a  chieftain  of  mixed  descent, 
might  'nell  have  manifested  itself  in  such  works  as  those  of 
York. 
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or  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Legiona  and 
the  first  establishment  of  Beira  as  a  Saxon  kingdom,  a  period 
of  about  sixty  years,  but  little  has  been  recorded.  It  was 
the  period  during  wliich  the  faihng  energy  of  the  Britons 
once,  and  once  only,  blazed  up,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Gaulish  Ht.  Germain,  gained,  over  the  Ficts  and  Saxons, 
the  celebrated  Hallelujah  victory.  Probably  it  was  about 
this  time,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
these  earthworks  were  executed.  How  the  British  rule  was 
carried  on,  and  wliat  degree  of  civilization  was  retained  by 
the  Komanized  natives,  is  a  matter  rather  of  conjecture  than 
of  proof.  The  Metropolitan  supremacy  of  the  city  was, 
however,  maiutaioed,  for  it  comes  to  light  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century ;  no  longer,  indeed,  as  a  Chi'latian 
centre,  the  British  Sampson,  who  presided  over  the  Church, 
having  been  driven  into  Brittany,  but  as  the  Pagan  capital 
of  Deira,  under  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  ^lle.  In  the  seventh 
century,  York  was  again  a  flourishing  city,  and  once  more 
was  penetrated  by  the  leaven  of  Christianity.  Here  Paulinus, 
in  A.D,  6'Z6,  baptised  the  founder  of  Edinburgh,  who  testified 
his  faith  by  the  construction  of  a  chapel  of  timber,  the  humble 
precursor  of  that  "ampla  ecclesia,"  the  great  Minster  of  the 
North.  The  earlier  churches,  with  the  Koman  temples  and 
BasiUcs,  had,  no  doubt,  long  been  destroyed.  York  had  its  full 
share  of  the  calamities  which  drenched  the  land  with  gore 
dunng  the  slow  foundation  of  the  English  Commonwealtb. 
It  was  burned  in  758,  during  the  Archbisboprick  of  Egbert, 
brother  to  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbria.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  the  Danish  Lodbrog, 
who  severely  avenged  their  father's  death  upon  the  lands 
watered  by  the  Ouse,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  which,  though  fortified,  does  not  seem  to 
bare  been  vigorously  defended,  nor  is  mention  made  of 
the  Castle.  Gudrun,  a  Danish  chief  who  held  the  city  during 
the  absence  of  Ingilar  and  Ubba,  is  thought  still  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  association  of  his  name  with  one  of  its 
principal  streets.  It  is  to  this  period  that,  judging  from 
material  evidence,  the  only  evidence  afforded,  may  most 
probably.be  attributed  the  completion  of  the  earthworks  as 
we  now  see  them,  upon  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
upon  and  beyond  the  Foss.  The  dangers  which  York  bad 
Uu»t  to  apprehond  duiiug  the  6th,  7tb,  3tb,  and  9tii  ce^- 
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turies,  that  is  from  the  Srst  appearance  of  the  Vikings  upon 
the  shores  of  Britain,  came  chiefly  from  the  east,  and  by  the 
way  of  the  Huraber  and  the  Oase.  Hence  the  defence  of 
the  city  on  that  side,  and  against  a  maritime  foe,  became  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Saxon  settlers,  who  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  brood  later  from  the  bowels  of 
the  north,  and  possessing  all  that  flerceness  of  which  civitiza- 
tiou  had  to  some  extent  deprived  their  predecessors.  Tiie 
first  object  was  to  defend  the  river.  We  learn  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  that  the  English  way  of  effecting  this  was 
to  cast  up  two  large  mounds,  one  upon  each  bank.  Thus  in 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries  were  defended  Nottingham  and 
Hertford,  Stamford  and  Buckingham, and  thus  would  naturally 
be  defended  York.  Such  is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  Castle 
mound  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  Bayle  Hill  on 
the  right  bank,  which  may  therefore  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  the  ninth  century.  A  mound  was  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  the  "  auU "  or  chief  residence  of  a  great  English 
landowner,  and  in  no  part  of  England  are  these  moated 
eminences  more  abundant  than  in  Yorkshire.  The  date  of 
mnny  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  close  analogy 
affords  a  clue  to  that  of  most  of  the  others.  Usually  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  circular  ditch  surrounding  the  mound, 
while  on  one  side,  also  included  within  its  proper  ditch,  is  a 
base  court  of  more  or  less  of  a  half  round  or  of  a  horse-shoe 
figure.  Wigroore,  of  which  the  date  is  recorded,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  a  work,  as  is  Tickhill,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  Barwick-in-Elmete  and  Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then.  The  York  mounds  are  of  tho  same  character.  The 
Castle  Hill  had,  until  recently,  its  proper  ditch,  fed  from  the 
Foas,  and  isolating  it  from  the  lower  ward,  now  dis- 
figured by  the  Assize  Courts  and  prisons,  but  which  also  had 
its  ditches  of  which  the  Foss  formed,  and  does  still  form,  a 
part  The  mound  is  placed  120  yards  from  the  Ouse,  is  at 
least  50  ft.  high,  above  100  ft.  diamete:*  at  the  top,  and  had 
a  very  steep  slope.  The  ditch  around  it  was  50  ft.  broad, 
and  of  the  depth  of  the  communicating  river.  Tbe  annexed 
lower  and  larger  area,  of  horse-shoe  form,  was  about  170  yards 
in  breadth,  wliere  it  rested  upon  the  ditch  of  the  mound, 
and  projected  about  12.5  yards  from  thence  to  the  Foss,  iu* 
defence  upon  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides,  while  to  the 
west  was  its  own  ditch  and  that  of  the  mound.  ,  Thus,, the 
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wliole  work  VFas  an  oval  of  above  250  yards  by  125  yards 
Trithin  its  ditches,  having  the  mound  at  one  end,  and  the  lower 
court  at  the  other,  each  with  its  proper  ditch,  and  a  cross 
ditch  common  to  the  two  ;  a  Tery  common  arrangement  in 
the  military  earthworks  of  England  and  Normandy,  though 
Dot  often  upon  so  large  a  scale. 

So  also  the  fiayle  Hill,  a  rather  smaller  mound  of  the  same 
pattern,  about  70  ft.  diameter  at  the  top,  placed  100  yards 
from  the  Ouse,  had  its  ditch,  now  filled  up  and  traversed  by 
the  later  defences,  and  tliat  this  surrounded  the  hill  and  was 
fed  from  the  Ouse,  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Leland,  and 
from  the  depression  in  the  later  wall  where  it  crosses  the  liue 
of  the  ditch  in  order  to  rest  upon  the  elope  of  the  mound.  The 
Bayle  had  also  its  lower  appendages  at  the  western  side,  traces 
of  the  ditch  of  which  are  even  now  visible.  Like  the  Castle 
Hill,  its  base  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  and  it  is  placed 
upon  a  sort  of  natural  ridge,  known  as  Bishop-Hill,  which 
is  contiuued  outside  the  waits,  and  which  was  commanded 
by  the  mound.  Although  the  area  of  the  lower  ward  of 
this  work  caimot  be  precisely  traced,  it  must  have  been 
spacious,  for  it  included  the  present  prison,  and  the  remains 
of  the  dit-ch  are  150  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

The  Castle  mound  of  York  seems  to  have  existed  before 
the  reign  of  Athelstan  (922),  who  demolished  a  fortress 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes,  and  divided  the  spoil  found  within 
it  Demolition  is  to  be  understood  as  confined  to  the  super- 
structure, not  to  extend  to  tUe  earthworks  of  these  early 
fortresses. 

Thus,  by  the  construction  of  these  two  mounds  and  their 
appendant  works,  the  city,  upon  its  eastern  side,  was  de- 
fended fi'om  such  as  attacked  it  by  the  river,  but  to 
complete  the  defence  on  this  side  something  further  was 
thought  necessary.  The  Danes  came  in  their  own  ships, 
and  would  have  ascended  the  river  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and,  the  Ouse  being  closed,  might  thence  have  ascended 
the  Foss,  and  attacked  above  the  castle,  encamping  on  the 
ground  east  of  it,  which  was  about  45  ft.  in  level  above  the  Fo>8 
Island  marsh.  An  area  was  therefore  traced  out,  beyond  the 
Foss,  which  included  the  high  ground,  and  thus,  covering  the 
one  river  and  fiankmg  the  other,  made  an  attack  on  that  side 
a  service  of  danger.  The  Walmgate,  as  the  new  outwork  is 
called,  is  fortified  by  a  curved  bank,  iu  the  English  manu^r, 
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which,  with  its  exterior  ditch,  extends  about  880  yards, 
i-estiag  OD  the  Foss  Island  mar^sh  at  one  end,  and  on  the 
Foss  itself  at  Fishergate  on  the  other.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  how  completely  this  part  of  the  city  was  protected 
by  the  Walmgate  work  beyond  the  Foss,  by  the  Foss  itself, 
by  the  castle  in  its  rear,  and  by  tlie  Bayle  Hill  and  its  con- 
nected works  beyond  the  Ouse.  It  is  remarkable  that  Buch 
Saxon  remains  of  buildings  as  are  found  in  York  are  con- 
tained within  the  two  suburbs  of  Walmgate  and  Micklegate. 
Saxon  interments  in  great  number  are  found  about  the  city, 
many  laid  above  those  of  the  Komans,  as  the  British  remains 
are  laid  below  them.  The  site  of  Walmgate  was  traversed 
by  a  Roman  road,  but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
within  it,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regard  it  as  represent- 
ing a  Roman  settlement.  To  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Kormaa  Conquest  may  also  be  attributed  sererid  conical 
mounds  at  various  points  outside  the  city,  such  as  Heyworth 
Mount,  the  poor  remains  of  which  ai'e  seen  680  yards  from 
Layerthorpe  Biidge  ;  Lamel  (la-muele)  Hill,  about  40O 
yards  outside  Walmgate  Bar  ;  Siward's  Mount,  near  the 
Heslington  road,  1^  miles  from  Walmgate  Bai',  about  126  ft. 
diameter  at  its  base  and  54  ft.  at  its  summit,  and  17  ft. 
high  ;  probably  its  flat  top  is  due  to  its  having  been  used  as  a 
battery  ;  the  Nun  Hill  on  the  Biahopthorpe  road,  600  yards 
from  Skeldergate  ;  the  Mount,  600  yards  south-west  of 
Micklegate  Bar  ;  and  a  Mount  near  it,  now  removed.  Of 
these,  Lamel  Hill  was  found  to  contain  a  Saxon  interment, 
and  all  are  evidently  sepulchral  tumuli.  They  are,  or  have 
been,  crowned  with  windmills,  and  served  as  batteries  during 
the  Parliamentary  siege  of  York.  The  Hills  bearing  the 
name  of  Severus  are  evidently  natural. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city,  as 
regarded  its  defences,  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Conquest;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  formidable  for- 
tifications tended  to  repel  enemies,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  operated  as  a  still 
stronger  attraction  to  invite  them.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  Danish  invasions  and  spoilings,  the  vitality  of  the  city 
continued  strong.  Alcuin,  who  wrote  in  the  same  centrry 
in  which  lived  Inguar  and  Ubba,  commemorates  its  wealth 
and  splendour,  its  love  of  literature,  indicated  by  the  volutaes 
in  the  Cathedral  library,  and  its  great  commercial  prosperity. 
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Aeser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  educated  in  the  fouD<1ation  preceding 
St.  Mary's,  under  Bishop  Albert,  whose  predecessor,  Egbert, 
had  there  been  visited  by  Bede.  He  refers  to  the  defences  of 
the  city  both  as  "  msenia  "  and  "  muroa,"  and  says  the  walls 
which  were  broken  down  in  the  Danish  war,  ad,  867,  were  not 
at  that  time  firm  and  istrong,  which  implies  that  they  were  so 
when  he  wrote.  In  923,  the  city  fell  before  Ragnald,  a  North- 
man ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Deira  was  pasGing  into  Yorkshire,  occurred  here  the  death 
of  Siward,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  grand 
old  warrior,  who  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
church  of  York,  and  gave  so  largely  to  St.  Olaf 's,  where  he 
was  buried,  as  to  be  among  the  reputed  founders  of  that 
very  celebrated  monastery.  Rather  later  in  the  century, 
York  was  disturbed  by  the  oppression  exercised  by  Tostig, 
against  whom  the  whole  province  rose,  and  a  gemote  was 
held  here  in  1065,  at  which,  says  Freeman,  both  English 
and  Banish  blood  were  represented.  The  object  of  the 
assembly  was,  in  truth,  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  provincial  movement  was  aided  by  the  Mercians  and 
the  Welsh.  Happily,  however,  wiser  councils  prevailed, 
peace  was  purchased  by  a  limited  concession,  and  Tostig, 
against  whom  the  revolt  was  directed,  was  banished.  The 
defences  of  York  were,  however,  once  more  to  be  tried 
before  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  In  the  fated  year  106(>, 
Tostig,  encouraged  by  his  northern  allies,  hovered  over  the 
Knglish  shore,  and  uniting  with  Hardrada,  entered  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  they  laid  up  their  ships  at  Riccal,  nine  miles  below 
the  city.  Edwin  and  Morker  at  last  left  their  seats  at  Laugh- 
ton  and  Barwick,  and  mustered  their  forces  at  York,  and 
the  armies  met  at  Gate-Fulford,  two  miles  down  the  river. 
The  two  English  earls  were  beaten,  and  York  surrendered, 
and  agreed  to  give  hostages  at  Stamford  Bridge,  though 
the  actual  handing  over  is  thought  to  have  taken  place  at 
Aldby,  where  a  mound  and  foss  still  indicate  the  residence 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings.  But  though  the  earls  had 
failed,  Harold — 

" the  Champion  risen  in  arms  bo  try 

His  country's  virtue." 

was  not  wanting  to  his  duty.      Notwithstanding  tho^^- 
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pending  invasion  from  the  South,  he  marched  at  once  to 
York,  resting;  neither  day  nor  night.  He  reached  Tadcaster 
while  the  Metropolitan  city  was  actually  capitulating,  entered 
it  without  resistance,  lefl  it  without  delay,  and  fought  and 
won  the  great  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge.  Again  he  marcheil 
through  York,  and  upon  the  Derwent  came  up  with  the 
Norwegian  reserves.  These  he  put  to  flight,  and  slew  their 
redoubtable  chief ;  and  finally,  after  spending  two  days  in 
York,  he  marched  aouthward  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Bag- 
land  at  Hastings.  York  was  thus  a  witness  to  the  last  and 
noblest  eflFort  of  the  great  English  leader  to  free  his  northern 
capital  from  the  invader  ;  and  so,  with  her  defences  sorely 
broken  down,  and  with  but  little  military  credit  of  her  owu, 
she  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Normans. 

The  Norman  Conquest  found  York  a  very  considerable 
city,  and  if  her  military  reputation  at  that  period  stood  low, 
events  showed  this  to  be  due  rather  to  the  want  of  a  leader 
than  to  any  deficiency  of  courage  in  the  citizens.  The  city 
waa  at  this  time  composed  of  seven  divisions  called  "  shires," 
of  which  one,  containing  the  mound  known  as  the  "  old  Uayle," 
then  and  long  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Archbishop.  There 
were  1800  "  mansiones  hospitats,"  that  is,  houses  paying  cus- 
tomary rents — and  two  castles.  The  city  ditch  is  also  men- 
tioned, in  which,  "  in  fossato  urbis,"  were  situated  certain 
"  mansiones."  Bank  and  ditch  there  certainly  then  were,  and 
as  Asser  mentions  walls  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  such  then  existed,  as  they  certainly  did  at  Exeter 
and  Hereford.  Had,  however,  the  masomy  been  of  a  ver-y 
substantial  character,  some  trace  of  it  would  pi-ohably  still 
remain,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  William 
visited  York  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1068. 
The  citizens  received  him  with  submission,  and  as  usual 
he  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built,  and,  equally  as  usual,  as 
at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Lincoln,  the  place  selected 
was  the  mound  of  the  existing  stronghold.  Its  construc- 
tion and  defence  were  entrusted  to  William  Malet,  Rot>ert 
Fitz-Richard,  Gilbert  of  Ghent,  and  500  selected  knights. 
Malet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Hastings,  was 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  and  a  large  landholder  in  the  shire. 
At  York,  William  received  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy  from  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  in  pei'son  from 
^thelwine.  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Archill,  a  great  NortU- 
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umbriao  Thane.  It  appears  from  DomeBJay  that  of  the 
seven  shires  of  the  city,  ooe  was  laid  waste  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  castle  ;  and  the  houses  were  reduced  from  1800 
to  about  1036.  Probably  the  people  had  been  allowed  to 
encroach  up  to  the  castle  ditch,  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  clear  an  esplanade  beyond  it.  The  submission  of 
York  was  due  to  temporary  circumstances,  and  was  apparent 
only.  In  the  following  year,  1069,  the  citizens  rose  against 
the  Norman  garrison,  and  killed  Bobert  Fitz-Richard.  They 
were  joined  by  Eadgar  the  ^theling  from  Scotland,  and  by 
the  men  of  Northumbria ;  and  the  castle  was  beleaguered, 
it  was  more  tbau  a  rebellion  ;  it  was  a  revolt.  Of  course 
but  little  could  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  towards 
the  substitution  of  masonry  for  the  lighter  English  works, 
which  were  probably  of  timber,  or  at  least  of  walling  with- 
out mortar,  and  Malet  must  have  confined  his  exertions  to 
strengtheDiog  what  was  already  in  existence.  The  position, 
indeed,  even  if  only  stockaded,  was  a  very  strong  one,  and 
Malet  though  much  alarmed,  and  welt  aware  of  the  danger, 
held  out  until  the  king  came  to  bis  assistance,  burned  the 
city,  defiled  the  Minster,  and  punished  the  citizens.  William 
now  ordered  a  second  castle  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
Bayle  Hill.  That  this  was  a  mere  stockade  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  completed  in  eight  days,  before  he 
left  the  city.  Rapidly  as  the  works  were  executed,  still  the 
post  must  have  been  strong,  for  the  mouud  was  high  and 
steep,  its  ditches  broad  and  deep,  and  filled  with  water  from 
the  river.  But,  though  such  works  were  cnpable  of  being 
held  safely  by  a  few  resolute  men,  as  at  Wigmore  against 
an  army,  for  a  limited  time,  the  defences  were  of  a  character 
familiar  to  the  English,  and  would  not  strike  them  with  the 
same  terror  as  the  lofty  keeps  of  stone  which  the  Normans 
bad  lately  begun  to  build  in  Normandy,  and  which  William 
himself  was  commencing  in  London.  William  Fitz-Osborne 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  second  castlu,  which  must  have 
irmcb  resembled  that  of  the  chief  seat  of  his  own  earldom 
at  Hereford.  But  even  this  double  bridle  failed  to  re- 
strain the  fierce  spirit  of  the  English.  After  a  brief  rising, 
which  was  put  down  by  William's  lieutenants,  the  people  or- 
ganized a  fresh  and  more  serious  attack,  and  called  to  their 
aid  their  kinsmen  from  beyond  the  sea.  The  Banes,  however, 
wasted  their  strength  in  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  east  ccast 
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from  Dover  to  Ipswich  and  Korwich,  and  it  waa  not  till 
September,  1069,  that  ttie  raveu  'standard  again  floated  over 
the  waters  of  the  Humber.  On  this  occasion  the  Danes 
came  as  allies  of  their  kinsfolk  of  York,  and  were  so 
received.  While  yet  upon  the  river  they  were  joined  by  the 
^theling  and  the  gi*eat  English  earls  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him  in  Scotland.  The  rising  threatened  William's 
throne.  He  charged  Malet  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent  to  hold 
firm,  and  received  from  them  the  assurance  t1iat  they 
were  safe  for  a  year.  They  must  have  repented  sorely  of ' 
their  pledge  when  they  beheld  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  with  their  Danish  allies  swarming  thick  as  wasps 
around  the  castle.  Probably  the  garrison  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  curb  a  moderate  insurrection  would  be  power- 
less against  a  force  numerous  enough  to  tfike  and  hold  the 
works  of  Walmgate,  and  thus  render  unavailing  the  out- 
works of  the  castle  on  its  eastern  point.  The  garrison  had 
to  confine  itself  to  the  actual  defences  of  the  fortress  itself. 
They  at  once  fired  the  adjacent  bouses  to  clear  the  way  for 
their  operations,  and,  the  fire  extending,  burned  a  great  part 
of  the  city,  during  which  they  sallied  out  in  force.  They 
were  intercepted.  Waltheof,  well  surnaraed  "the  strong." 
in  personal  vigour  and  headlong  courage  the  worthy  son  of 
Earl  Siward,  stood  by  the  narrow  postern,  and  as  the  files 
of  Normans  rushed  out  from  the  castle,  slew  all  who  came 
within  the  sweep  of  his  weapon.  He  was  well  supported 
by  his  Danish  friends.  Three  thousand  Normans  were  said  to 
have  been  slain.  The  castle  fell,  and  the  two  commanders 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  new  defences  wei-e  destroyed, 
probably  by  fire,  and  tlie  Iforth  once  again  was  free.  The 
numbers  engnged,  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
show  that  the  garrison  occupied  not  merely  the  mound  or 
citadel,  but  also  the  lower  ward. 

Unfortunately  for  the  English,  they  had  now  no  leader 
capable  of  meeting  William  in  the  field,  nor  even  of  retain- 
ing under  arms  the  men  who  had  won  so  bloody  a  victory. 
The  Danes  retired  to  their  ships,  and  the  countrymen  to 
their  lands  and  fastnesses.  Victory  and  defeat  were  alike 
fatal  to  an  army  so  composed.  The  news,  indeed,  found 
William  heavily  engaged  in  the  west  with  armed  disaflec- 
tion  and  rebellion  on  every  side.  Scarcely  less  wroth  with 
those  whose  ill-grounded  confidence  had  misled  him  than 
'■-'  '       o 
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frith  the  Enghsh  who  had  shakea  hia  throae,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  cavalry,  fell  in  with  the  retreating 
Danes  in  the  parts  of  Lindesey,  himself  quelled  a  rising  at 
Stafford,  and  as  winter  advanced,  had  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Aire,  taken  possession  of  the  moated  mound  of  Caatleford, 
and  directed  the  foundation  uf  the  strong  castle  of  Pon- 
tefract.  From  thence,  he  marched  to  York,  and,  such 
the  terror  of  his  name,  entered  the  city  unopposed.  He 
directed  the  castles  to  be  again  renewed,  and  then  was 
carried  out  that  wide  and  terrible  devastation  of  the  northern 
counties,  necessary  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  hold  England, 
but  which  has  loaded  his  name  with  infamy.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  cruel  task  he  kept  the  Christmas  of 
1069-70  amidst  the  blackened  ruins  of  York.  Christmas 
past,  William  visited  Durham ;  put  down  a  considerable 
rising  in  the  country  about  the  Tees,  and,  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  weeks,  returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  York.  The 
conquest  was  effected. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  began  a  new  period 
with  the  defences  of  York.  When  these  were  executed, 
whether  they  were  commenced  by  the  Conqueror  or  by 
his  immediate  successors,  is  uncertain,  and  a  problem  only 
to  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  a  careful  study  of  what  remains 
of  the  mediaeval  masonry.  These  works,  which  display 
fragments  of  almost  every  age  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  as  yet  been  found  to  exhibit  no  masonry 
which  can  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  William,  if  indeed  there  be  anything  as  early.  No 
doubt  the  walls  and  gates  now  existing,  stand  on  the  line 
of  and  replace  or  represent  the  works  which,  whether 
of  timber  or  stone,  preceded  or  immediately  followed 
upon  the  Norman  Conquest.  These  works,  in  their  earliest 
form,  crowned  the  mounds  and  banks  of  the  more  remote 
period  as  their  successors  are  still  seen  to  do,  and  the  earth- 
works, even  then  consolidated  by  time,  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  without  danger  of  settlement  any  load  of  masonry  that 
might  be  laid  upon  them.  Their  great  height  and  breadth, 
and  their  exterior  ditches,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  raise 
the  curtains  and  muial  towers  to  any  considerable  elevation, 
and  gave  to  their  defenders  an  immense  advantage. 

Before,  or  while  speculating  upon  the  date  or  uses  of  the 
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various  parts  of  the  existing  defences,  it  will  be  conrenieDt 
to  pass  them  in  general  review. 

At  the  point  at  which  the  Ouse  entered  the  city  two 
towers  were  built  upon  the  bank,  and  partly  in  the  water, 
from  the  basements  of  which  a  stout  chain  guarded  the 
passage.  Leiand  describes  it  as  "  a  chain  of  Yren  to  caste 
over  the  Owse."  The  winch  for  raising  and  depressing  it 
was  probably  ia  the  basement  of  the  Lendal  tower,  and  each 
end  of  the  cliain  paSBe'l  through  a  loop  or  hawsehole,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible,  though  the  machinery  for  working 
the  chain,  which  was  pi'obably  a  heavy  one,  is  gone.  The 
tower  on  the  left  bank,  known  as  Lendal,  is  rectangular 
in  plan,  42  ft.  on  the  river  face,  and  18  fl.  deep.  Its  up- 
stream angle  ia  boldly  rounded  off,  and  that  in  its  rear 
capped  by  a  round  tuiret  of  three-quarter  projection,  which 
stood  in  the  tower  ditch,  and  contained  a  stair.  Near  it  a 
postern  led  into  St.  Mary's  Abbey  precinct.  From  Lendal 
tower,  the  city  wall,  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  high  bank, 
with  a  very  shallow  foundation,  passed  1 1 4  yards  until  it 
struck  the  Roman  wall,  which  supersedtd  it,  turning  at  a 
right  angle,  without  earthbank,  for  63  yards,  until  it  ended 
in  the  multangular  tower,  raised  and  looped  as  already 
described,  and  the  base  of  which  is  about  30  ft.  above  the 
river.  All  this  part  of  the  mediaeval  defence  is  seen  Irom 
the  museum  garden,  where  the  earthbank  and  wall  have  been 
recently  cut  through,  and  a  new  lodge  built  at  the  garden 
entrance.  The  battlements  of  the  wall  were  reached  here 
by  interior  stone  steps,  the  bases  of  which  seem  to  have 
rested  on  earthen  ramps  now  removed. 

Beyond  the  Roman  tower  the  city  wall  begins  again,  and 
passed  off  217  yards  upon  the  bank  to  Bootham  Bar.  The 
latter  two-thirds  of  this  distance  has  been  removed  with  the 
earthwork,  and  the  ditch  filled  up,  to  make  way  for  a  modern 
crescent,  but  Halfpenny's  view,  published  in  1807,  shows  the 
whole  wall  from  the  tower  to  the  Bar  with  its  earthen  base 
and  buttresses  of  two  aetts-off,  of  which  many  still  remain 
and  seem  to  be  of  Decorated  date.  So  far  the  wall  is  covered 
by  the  fortified  area  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  outwork  on  this  side.  It  will  be  convenient  to  de- 
scribe the  Bars  afterwards. 

Beyond  Bootham  Bar  the  wall  is  produced  in  a  tolerably 
straight  line,  along  the  ridge  of  the  bank,  for  ai^^^wds  to 
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tlie  north-east  angle  of  the  citj.  Upon  it  are  about  twenty- 
uuie  buttresses,  at  unequal  distances,  some  original,  otlters 
added  at  various  times  to  support  the  wall  from  the  outside. 
Besides  these  are  five  bastions,  that  ia.to  say,  muml  towers 
of  the  height  of  the  wall.  The  two  next  the  Bar  are  mere 
half-hexagonal  bays.  The  other  three  are  about  a  quarter 
round.  None  appear  ever  to  have  been  higher  than  the 
wall,  which  also  here  is  far  too  thin  to  allow  of  a  rampart 
walk.  It  has  uo  doubt  been  often  repaired,  but  it's  base 
looks  old,  and  probably  the  walk  was  a  timber  gallery  upon 
struts.  There  is  no  tower  at  the  north-east  angle,  which  ia 
rounded,  as  though  built  upon  the  Roman  lines,  and  capped 
by  a  small  buttress. 

From  hence  the  wall,  still  built  upon  the  bank,  passed 
at  right  angles  in  a  nearly  straight  but  somewhat  irregular 
line,  340  yards,  to  Monk  Bar,  called  also  Goodrim-Bar. 
Letand  writes  of  ten  towers  on  tiie  wall  between  Bootham 
and  Monk  Bar,  but  at  present  there  are  thirty-three  but- 
tresses and  but  one  half-round  bay  or  bastion.  The  ditch 
which,  upon  the  north-east  front,  has  been  filled  up  and  built 
upon,  is  here  left  uncovered,  though  nearly  filled  up.  Along 
its  counterscarp  is  a  broad  way  known  as  "  the  Lord  Mayoi''8 
Walk."  The  ground  from  the  Roman  tower  to  Monk  Bar  is 
level  or  nearly  so,  and  a  part  of  the  platform  is  covered  by 
the  Minster  and  its  appendant  buildings.  From  the  Bar  the 
descent  begins  towards  tlie  Foss. 

From  Monk  Bar  the  wall  continues  112  yards  to  the  point 
at  which  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  wall  tuni  westward, 
and  where  was,  no  doubt,  a  multangular  tower.  Beyond 
this  point,  for  56  yards,  the  wall  deviates  slightly  outwards 
from  the  straight  line,  and  thus  reaches  a  half-round  bastion 
opposite  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  From  thence  it  curves 
very  slightly  inwards  for  94  yards,  and  there  forms  a  re- 
entering angle  occupied  by  a  low  drum  tower,  or  rather 
bastion,  of  half  projection  and  18  ft.  diameter.  From  thence 
tlie  wail  passes  off  at  a  right  angle  for  105  yards,  and  still  on 
the  bank,  descends  until  it  terminates  near  the  Foss  in  a 
small,  nearly  circular  turret,  but  of  rather  irregular  figure, 
corbelled  out  upon  the  end  of  the  wall.  Here  the  wall  now 
stops,  but  it  was  continued  along  the  margin  of  the  water  as 
far  as  the  then  adjacent  biidge,  upon  which  was  built  the 
Layertborpe  Postern.   This  was  a  rectangular  tower,^pi^i;ced 
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by  a  low  pointed  passage  above  whicb  was  a  first  floor,  with 
a  long  loop  towards  Ibe  bridge  ;  and  above  it,  in  the  second 
floor,  a  square  opening. 

The  Postern  tower  was  in  fact  a  regular  gatehouse,  placed 
on  the  city  end  of  the  bridge,  provided  with  a  portcullis 
and  gates.  It  was  removed,  with  the  bridge,  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  At  this  postern  the  wnll  ended.  From 
Monk  Bar  to  Layerthorpo  the  wall  was  thus  divided  into 
three  unequal  sections.  Upon  the  first  part  are  eip^bteen 
buttresses,  upon  the  second  five,  and  upon  the  third  part 
eleven.  In  front  of  all  this  part  of  the  wait  the  ditch  re- 
mains visible  and  open,  though  scarcely  to  its  full  depth. 
The  wall  on  either  side  of  the  re-entering  angle  looks  old, 
and  both  it  and  some  of  its  flat  buttresses  have  a  late 
Norman  aspect.  The  wall  itself  is  not  above  2  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  but  an  aicade  of  round-headed  arches  of  Decorated 
date  has  been  built  against  it,  on  the  inside  on  the  bank, 
and  carries  the  rampart  wall.  That  this  arcade  is  an  addi- 
tion,  and  of  far  later  date  than  the  wall,  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  bond,  and  from  the  character  of  the  masonry, 
which  is  Decorated. 

The  Foss  at  Layerthorpe  was  an  excellent  defence  for 
some  centuries  after  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  was  a  part  of  the  mill-pool,  and  a  valuable  fishery,  and  in 
that  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  as  the  "  Stagnum  Kegis,"  no 
doubt  being  held  by  the  crown  as  an  appendage  to  the 
castle  mill.  Leland  says,  "  for  two  flite  shottes  the  broad 
and  depe  water  of  Foss  comming  out  of  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
defendeth  this  part  of  the  Cyte  without  waulle,"  Leiand's 
two  arrow  flights  are  about  432  yards,  at  which  distance  the 
ground  rises,  and  the  wall  recommences  beyond  the  Foss  at 
the  Ked  or  Brimstone  tower,  a  small  rectangular  blockhouse 
of  red  brick,  once  used  as  a  brimstone  manufactory,  and 
.  which  is  mentioned  in  the  dth  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  could 
not  have  been  very  old.  Both  wall  and  bank  recommence 
at  this  tower,  fencing  in  tlie  suburb  of  Walmgate.  -The  wall, 
here  not  above  10  to  12  ft.  high  above  the  bank,  takes  a 
slightly  convex  course  for  332  yards,  when  it  reaches  Walm- 
gate Bar.  Upon  it  were  three  towers,  and  are  now  six 
buttresses.  The  ditch,  which  was  broad  and  deep,  and  full 
of  water,  is  now  quite  filled  up. 

From  Walmgate  Bar  to  Fishergate  Bar  the  wall  mea- 
'■-'  '       o 
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Bures  370  yanls,  and  is'laid  out  in  an  irregular  curve.  It  is 
strengthened  by  seven  buttresses,  besides  one  which  is  broad 
and  flat,  and  caps  a  low  salient  Here  also  the  ditcb  is 
filled  up,  and  the  earthwork  covers  the  foundations  of  the 
wall.  Fisbergate  Bar  is  not  usually  counted  among  the 
regular  Bars  of  York.  It  is  a  large  rouad-headed  archway 
in  the  curtain,  with  two  lateral  shoulder-headed  passages  for 
foot  traffic.  It  is  29  ft.  high,  and  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
with  a  projection  forwards  upon  the  curtain  of  15  ft.  It  has 
DO  superstructure,  and  is  part  of  no  regular  gatehouse,  but 
as  it  still  shows  a  half-round  groove  it  certainly  had  a  port- 
cullis,  and  probably  there  was  some  kind  of  wall  above  to 
screen  the  grate  when  lifted.  If  the  side  doors  be  original 
they  may  hare  opened  into  mural  galleries  in  the  base  of  a 
barbican,  as  in  the  spur  outwork  covering  the  water  gate  at 
Beaumaris.  This  bar  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  ruined  by  the  rebels  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  blocked  up  in  Leland's  time 
and  until  recently,  when  it  was  opened  and  repaired.  An 
inscription  upon  it  states  that  60  yards  of  the  adjacent  wall 
were  rebuilt  in  1445. 

From  Fishergftte  Bar  the  wall  passes  straight  for  70  yards, 
having  upon  it  but  one  buttress.  It  then  makes  a  re-entering 
angle,  and  turns  obliquely  off"  for  32  yards  when  it  reaches  a 
large  irregularly  rectangular  bastion,  21  fl.  hy  18  St.,  which 
caps  an  acute  salient,  and  contains,  below  the  rampart  level, 
a  chamber  with  a  fireplace.  From  this  point  the  wall  is  con- 
tinued north-west  for  38  yards,  when  it  makes  another 
angle,  a  low  salient,  and  at  35  yards  further  the  bank  and 
wall  end  in  Fisbergate  Postern  and  tower,  which  formerly 
rested  upon  the  Fosa  just  opposite  to  the  castle,  but 
are  now  separated  from  the  river  by  a  street  and  several 
houses.  Between  Walmgate  Bar  and  Fishergate  Postern 
were  formerly  three  towers,  one  being  attached  to  the  Postern.  • 
Fishergate,  except  the  gate-houses,  is  the  largest  mediaeval 
tower  remaining  connected  with  the  city  walls.  It  is  rect> 
BJigular,  27  ft.  broad  by  21  ft.  deep,  and  its  two  outer  angles 
are  capped  by  flat  pilasters,  which  meet  and  form  a  sohd 
angle.  It  has  a  basement  on  the  ground  level,  and  two 
upper  floors.  The  entrance  is  in  the  former,  in  the  rear, 
by  a  doorway  with  a  four-centred  head.  On  one  face  is  a 
garde-robe  on  corbels,  on  the  first  floor.    This  toyje^^^pis 
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to  have  been  origiimllj  Early  English  in  its  style,  but  to 
have  been  rebuilt  and  otherwise  altereil  iu  the  Perpendi- 
cular period.  In  the  curtain,  close  to  the  tower,  between 
it  and  the  end  of  the  bank,  is  a  poatern  for  foot-passengers, 
evidently  original,  and  probably  of  the  Early  Decorated 
period.  It  has  a  high  pointed  arch,  and  had  a  portcullis, 
one  groove  of  which  is  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  and 
being  stopped  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  present  parapet, 
shows  the  height  to  which  the  grate  could  be  raised.  Pro- 
bably the  original  parapet  was  somewhat  higher,  so  as  to 
screen  the  grate  wlien  up. 

The  wall  of  Walmgate,  from  the  Red  Tower  to  the  Fisher- 
gate  Postern,  deserves  close  attention.  It  crests  the  earth- 
bank  all  along,  but  where  the  bank  has  slipped  away,  or 
in  part  been  removed,  it  is  seen  that  the  wall  stands  upon 
arches,  some  round,  some  slightly  pointed,  some  flattish  or 
segmental,  probably  having  been  patched,  and  all  of  rude 
masonry,  mere  foundation  work,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  concealed.  Outside,  above  this,  at  the  top  level  of  the 
bank,  the  wall  rises  from  a  plain  ashlar  base  with  a  cham- 
fered offset.  The  base  or  plinth,  and  the  arches  below,  are 
no  doubt  Norman,  but  most  of  the  buttresses  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  seem  Decorated,  as  certainly  is  more  or  less 
of  the  parapet.  In  some  of  the  merlons  are  cruciform 
loops  with  round  ends,  and  the  top  of  each  loop  rises  under  a 
little  gable  into  the  slope  of  the  coping,  with  a  trefoiled 
head  of  simple  and  elegant  design.  The  wall,  whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  its  base  and  of  much  of  its  superstructure,  has 
evidently  been  roughly  used,  and  much  altered  by  restora- 
tion. It  baa  a  broad  rampart  walk,  which  rests  in  many 
places  upon  an  arcade,  nearly  buried,  and  elsewhere  seems 
solid.  This  appears  to  he  of  the  date  of  the  wall,  but  re- 
peated repairs  have  concealed  the  hues  of  junction  so  that 
the  point  is  uncertain.  Why  this  part  of  the  wall  was 
placed  upon  arches  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  the  foundation 
seems  sound  and  good.  Moreover,  a  wall  bo  built  was  very 
liable  to  be  mined.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  seen  at 
the  old  castle  wall  at  Southampton,  where  the  piers  have 
recently  been  uncovered  and  the  bank  leraoved,  so  that  the 
wall  looks  like  a  Koman  aqueduct.  There  also  the  ground 
is  sound  and  &rm.  Fishergate  Tower  stands  on  ground  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  Foss,  and  when  built  probably  stood 
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upon  its  very  bank,  though  now  about  64  yards  of  made  ground 
intervene.  Here  the  Foas  was  crossed  by  the  dam  or  weir 
of  the  Caatle  Mills,  a  formidable  work,  the  date  of  which  is 
unknown,  though  probably  executed  in  connection  with  the 
Castle  mound,  and  to  the  obstruction  created  by  which  the 
silting  up  of  the  Foss  Island  muat  be  attributed,  and  which, 
when  first  made,  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  full 
the  castle  ditches  and  the  Foss  at  Layerthorpe,  and  of  pro- 
viding water-power  for  the  Castle  Mills.  A  bridge  now 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point  close  under  what  remains  of 
the  caslle  wall.  Below  the  bridge  the  river  forms  a  deep 
pool,  about  SO  yards  broad.  This  bridge  was  built  or  rebuilt 
4  Henry  IV.,  and  is  described  by  Leiand.  Upon  one  of 
its  up-stream  piera  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ann  or 
Agnes,  and  like  London  Bridge  it  was  crowded  with  houses. 
At  the  bridge  foot,  but  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank,  was 
placed  St.  George's  Chapel. 

The  Castle  Mills  stood,  where  their  modern  representatives 
stand,  just  outside  the  castle  ditch,  and  below  a  round  tower 
on  its  wall. 

The  mural  defence^  of  the  city  were  thus  interrupted 
between  Fishergate  Tower  and  the  castle  by  about  306  yards 
of  water,  a  space  now  occupied  partly  by  the  Foss  and 
partly  by  encroachments  upon  its  banks.  From  this  point 
for  about  157  yards,  the  outer  wall  and  ditch  of  the  castle 
formed  the  defence  common  to  the  castle  and  city,  and 
here  was  the  Castle  Postern,  which  communicated  with  the 
mills. 

The  city  wall  recommenced  on  the  counterscarp  of  the 
castle  ditch,  on  what  is  now  called  Castlegate  Street,  and  in 
the  wall  was  a  footgate  from  the  city  called  Castlegate 
Postern,  removed  in  1826.  There  the  bank  began  again, 
and  the  wall  was  continued  along  it  70  yards  to  the  Ouse, 
and  ended  at  New  Walk  Postern  aud  Water-tower,  now  re- 
moved, but  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  in  Tower 
Place.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  very  low,  and  had  a  ditch, 
which  may  have  connected  the  cnstle  ditch  with  the  Ouse. 
No  great  strength  of  wall  was  here  required,  the  ground  in 
front  being  occupied  by  the  mill-pool  and  the  marsh  of  St. 
George's  Field,  now  converted  into  a  pleasant  promenade. 

Skeldergate  Ferry,  by  which  the  Ouse  is  here  traversed, 

seems  to  have  led  to  another  water-tower,  with  which  tliQ 
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wall  recommencecl,  and  in  it  was  SkeMergate  Postern,  repre- 
sented by  a  modem  arcb.  This  name  is  said  to  come  from 
the  keldere  or  cellars  in  which  the  merchants  in  this  quarter 
of  the  city  stored  their  goods,  as  in  the  old  town  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  though  it  is  certainly  curious  that  they  should  have 
selected  the  lowest  part  of  the  city  for  such  receptacles. 
From  the  archway  the  ground  rises  rapidly  up  the  Bayle 
Hill,  upon  the  side  of  which  the  wall  is  built,  being  slightly 
bowed  outwards  in  plan  to  leave  the  top  of  the  hill  free,  and 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  wall.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
ditch  all  round  the  hill,  most  of  which  has  been  filled  up, 
and  the  wall  carried  across  it.  Outside  the  wall  the  Bayle 
ditch  and  that  of  the  city  coincided,  and  the  excavation 
was  broad  and  deep.  It  ia  now  mostly  iiUed  up  by  Bishop- 
Hill  Street,  so  called  from  the  archbishop's  shire,  of  which 
all  this  formed  a  part.  The  suburb  here  is  Clementsthorpe, 
named  from  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Clement^ 
founded  in  1130,  and  of  which  esist  a  few  traces  of  the 
church  and  enceinte  wall,  within  the  area  of  which  a  tesse- 
lated  pavement  was  discovered. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  yards  from  the  Ouse,  the 
wall  makes  a  sharp  turn  westwards,  and  is  capped  by  a  round 
bastion  21  ft.  diameter,  vaulted  below  the  rampart  level, 
and  entered  by  a  low  door  in  the  gorge.  This  part  of 
the  wall  has  three  buttresses,  and  a  half-round  bastion.  It 
seems  original,  and  may  be  built  on  arches,  which  how- 
ever are  not  seen.  From  the  angle  the  wall  runs  nearly 
direct  to  Micklegate  Bar,  568  yards.  There  the  rampart  ia 
reached  by  thirty-three  steps.  Upon  the  wall  are  four 
half-round  bastions,  and  a  half  hexagon,  and  about  twenty- 
four  buttresses.  Leiand  mentions  nine  towers.  The  bank 
is  high,  and  the  wall  is  built  against  it  so  as  to  show  more 
in  the  front  than  in  the  rear,  where  the  earth  forms  a 
ramp.  The  ditch  was  very  formidable,  and  at  least 
50  yards  broad.  Probably  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  for  tlie 
natural  surface  here  is  about  22  ft.  above  the  top  water  of 
the  river. 

From  the  Bar  the  wall  runs  straight  152  yards  to  a 
salient  overlooking  the  old  Friars'  Garden,  now  the  railway 
station,  the  railway  passing  through  the  bend  and  beneath 
the  wall  under  a  modern  four-centred  arch  of  broad  span. 
This  part  of  the  wall  is  very  lofty,  and  is  besides  upon  a 
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very  liigl)  bank.  It  has  probably  settled  a  good  deal,  for  it 
is  propped  by  twenty-four  buttresses,  and  a  small  square 
bastion.  The  capping  bastion  of  the  angle  is  irregular  in 
shape.  Here  the  wall  makes  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  north-east  527  yards  to  the  Ouse,  having  on  its 
course  a  salient  at  a  very  large  angle.  The  bank  is  ir- 
regular, sinking  towards  the  river,  and  the  wall  varies  in 
height  Here  are  four  small  bastions,  and  about  a  dozeu 
buttresses.  In  Leland's  time  were  eleven  towers  between 
Micklegate  Bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  wall  ends  in  a  round 
water  tower,  which  received  one  end  of  the  Lendal  chain. 
Just  within  the  tower  is  the  North  Street  Postern,  now  a 
modem  archway.  This  part  of  the  defence  was  very 
strong,  the  bank  and  wall  being  mostly  high,  and  the  ditch, 
which  is  only  now  being  filled  up,  being  broad  and  deep, 
and  fed  from  the  river. 

This  part  of  the  wall  has  been  cut  through  to  form  a  road 
to  the  new  railway  station.  The  opening  showed  scarcely 
any  foundation,  but  the  colour  of  the  soil  made  it  evident 
tliat  the  bank  had  been  much  cut  into  and  patched. 

Leiand  says  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  2^  miles  nearly, 
and  Lockwood  makes  them  4707  yards,  or  2  miles,  5  fur- 
longs, 87  yards.  The  ordnance  survey  of  the  city,  an 
admirable  work,  executed  with  extreme  accuracy  and 
minuteness  to  a  scale  of  i  ^  a  or  5  ft.  to  the  mile,  aad  show- 
ing all  the  antiquities,  tallies  very  closely  with  this,  but  this 
includes  the  open  spaces  at  Layerthorpe  and  Fishergate. 
Omitting  these,  and  the  breadths  of  the  Ouse,  the  length 
of  the  actual  wall  is  3671  yards,  or  2  mites,  15  yards. 
There  are  six  bridges,  Ouse  and  Layerthorpe  of  five  arches 
each ;  Monk  Bridge,  of  three  arches  ;  Fobs  Bridge,  of  two  ; 
Castle  Gate  of  one  ;  and  St.  Mary's,  a  new  iron  bridge, 
replacing  Lendal  Ferry.  None  of  these  are  old,  though 
some  of  them  replace  earlier,  and  one  or  two  very  early 
structures.  The  Roman  bridge  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
Ouse  opposite  to  the  present  Guildhall,  the  very  curious 
vault  and  boat-house  attached  to  which  are,  however,  of  far 
later  date. 

Leiand  mentions  several  towers  upon  the  city  walls.  At 
this  time  there  remain,  beside  the  gate-houses,  but 
four,  Lendal,  the  opposite  North-gate  Tower,  the  Roman 
Tower,  and  that  at  Fishergate  Fosterti.     Besides  these,  there 
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are  records  of  two  water-towers,  corresponding  to  Lendal 
and  North-gate,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city.  Nor  are 
there  traces  of  any  more.  Had.  such  existed,  their  founda- 
tions must  have  been  carried  down  through  the  bank  to  the 
solid  ground,  and  some  trace  of  them  would  have  remained. 
The  bays  and  bastions  still  remaining  upon  the  walls  are  not 
of  substance  to  have  carried  lofty  superstructures,  and  pro- 
bably were  always  much  as  at  present  The  only  solution 
is  that  by  the  term  "  towers,"  Letand  did  not  mean  lofty 
structures,  but  bastions. 

Besides  the  eight  posterns,  Lendal,  Layerthorpe,  Fisher- 
gate,  Castle,  Castle-gate,  New  Walk,  Skeldei^ate,  and 
North-gate,  already  noticed,  there  were  four  great  gates  or 
bars,  Bootham,  Mookbar,  Walmgate,  and  Micklegate,  to 
which  may  be  added  Fishergate  Bar.  Besides  these  an 
opening  has  been  made  for  the  railway,  and  one  for  ita 
passengers.  There  is  also  in  Micklegate  a  new  opening 
called  Victoria  Bar. 

The  four  Bars  deserve  special  notice.  They  are  all  struc- 
tures of  great  interest,  in  part  very  old,  and  though  not 
equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Upper  Bar  at  Southampton,  nor 
to  the  West  Gate  at  Canterbuiy,  they  belong  to  a  greater 
city,  and  are  part  of  a  far  superior  line  of  defence.  They 
are  upon  lines  of  Roman  road,  and  one  is  certainly  upon,  or 
rather  above,  the  site  of  a  Boman  gate,  though  none  can 
claim  in  any  degree  a  Roman  origin.  But  though  not,  as 
was  long  fondly  supposed,  Roman,  their  older  parts  are 
probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  walls  upou  which  tiiey 
stand.  As  church  builders  began  with  the  choir,  bo  the 
fortifiers  of  towns  often  began  with  the  gates,  and  some- 
times, as  probably  at  Richmond,  went  no  further.  At  York 
it  would  seem  that  the  Norman  works  commenced,  though 
they  did  not  conclude,  wilh  the  gates.  Of  the  bars,  Bootham 
and  Monk  Bars  are  to  the  north,  and  Micklegate  to  the  south 
of  the  Ouse,  while  Walmgate  is  beyond  the  Koss.  They  are 
alike  in  general  plan  and  character,  and  have  undergone 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  changes,  additions,  and  restora- 
tions. 

Bootham  Bar,  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  is  on  the  site,  though 
much  above  the  level,  of  the  Roman  gate.  It  is  in  pl;in  rect- 
angular, 24  ft.  broad  by  21  ft.  deep,  pierced  centrally  by  the 

gateway,  the  arches  at  each  end  of  which  are  half  circles,  or 
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nearly  bo,  ^rith  plain  chamfered  abaci  or  caps  at  the  springing. 
There  are  two  portcullis  grooves,  one  of  which  contains  the 
grate  of  oak  bars  4  in.  by  3  in.,  framed  in  squares  of  7  in., 
plated  and  spiked  with  iron,  and  having  in  it  a  small  wicket. 
The  passage  has  a  flat  timber  roof.  There  is  a  first,  second, 
and  third  floor,  the  whole  being  about  46  ft.  high,  and  on  each 
side  are  openings  for  foot  passengers,  probably  additions. 
Two  buttresses  flank  the  outer  portal,  and  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  upper  floor,  the  level  of  which  is  marked  by  a  string, 
and  at  which  commence  two  cylindrical  bartizan  turrets, 
which  cap  the  two  angles,  resting  on  the  buttresses  and  on 
two  corbels.  Each  turret  has  a  long  cruciform  loop  towards 
the  field,  and  in  the  curtain  between  them  are  two  small 
square-headed  windows.  The  parapet,  which  is  plain,  has  a 
string  not  continued  round  the  turrets.  Upon  its  coping 
are  three  stone  warriors  at  fiill  length.  In  the  upper  stage 
is  a  tablet  with  the  royal  arms,  now  defaced,  within  a  garter, 
and  on  either  side  a  shield  of  those  of  the  city.  The  inner 
arch  is  also  flanked  by  buttresses,  which  terminate  in  flat 
pilasters,  which  also  support  bai'tizaue.  In  the  first  floor 
are  two  small  lancet  openings,  and  above  on  the  parapet  are 
more  stone  warriors.  In  the  outer  front  two  small  shoulder- 
headed  doorways  show  the  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
Barbican,  an  enclosure  50  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad,  and  about 
25  ft.  high,  removed  in  the  present  century,  and  shown  in 
Halfpenny's  drawing,  with  two  low  bartizans  on  the  front 
angles,  with  embrasures  and  cruciform  loops.  Bootham  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  great  fair,  a  hamlet  of  Booth's, 
held  in  this  suburb  under  the  Abbot  of  St,  Mary's,  and  a 
fruitful  subject  of  dispute  with  the  city  authorities. 

Monk  Bar,  though  on  the  line  of  the  lloman  wall,  is  a  few 
yards  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  gate.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some structure.  It  also  is  rectangular,  27  it.  long  and  35  ft. 
deep.  Its  height  to  the  crest  of  the  turrets  is  63  ft.,  and  it 
lias  three  upper  floors.  The  entrance  passage  is  vaulted  by 
four  diagonal  and  two  ridge  ribs  ;  the  whole  being  an  inser* 
tion.  There  is  a  portcuUis  at  the  outer  end,  the  winch  for 
lifting  which  remains.  Also  there  are  rebates  for  two 
gates.  AU  these  fittings  are  additions  to  a  Norman  coi-e. 
A  front  has  been  added  to  the  inner  face,  with  a  flat 
segmental  arch,  and  a  narrow  bay  vaulted  with  plain 
transverse  ribs,  above  which  is  a  shallow  recess  aitd  iiUt- 
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form  probably  intended  for  the  making  of  proclamations. 
The  two  outer  angles  are  capped  from  the  first  floor  with 
round  bartizans,  four  having  cruciform  loops.  Over  the 
portal,  in  advance  of  the  arch,  is  an  outer  arch  high  up  and 
pointed,  which  supports  a  battlemented  screen,  the  top  of 
which  is  lower  than,  and  commanded  by,  the  main  building. 
On  this  screen  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  France  (modern) 
and  England,  between  two  of  the  city  arms.  Above  are 
six  figures  represented  as  casting  down  stones.  A  stair 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  north  pier  ascends  to  the  first  floor, 
a  chamber  24  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  6  in.  and  vaulted,  as  is  the 
second  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a  stair  from  the  first  floor 
within  the  south  wall.  In  the  third  floor  is  a  well  stair  to  the 
ramparts.  There  are  no  bartizans  on  the  two  inner  angles. 
A  lodge  or  guardroom  haa  been  removed  from  the  south 
side,  to  make  a  way  for  foot  passengers.  The  Barbican, 
lately  removed,  was  an  addition.  It  was  42  ft.  deep  by  27  ft. 
broad,  and  had  a  roimd-headed  archway  and  two  flanking 
dwarf  bartizans,  octagonal  in  plan. 

Monk  Bar  was  repaired  by  Richard  III.  Sir  H.  Slingsby 
says  this  bar  was  beaten  down  to  the  gateway  by  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  but  the  masonry  looks  much  older  than 
that  century.  The  core  is  clearly  Norman,  and  the  super- 
structures Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  Leland  calls  the 
road  to  this  bar  Wateling  Gate.  It  is  said  that  its  present 
appellation  was  adopted  to  do  honour  to  General  Monk. 

Walmgate  Bar  is  24  ft.  broad  and  21  ft.  deep.  The 
portals  are  round-headed,  and  the  passage  covered  with 
timber.  The  outside  has  been  faced  and  a  portcullis  in- 
serted, the  grate  of  which  shows  its  iron  teeth  and  stout 
oaken  bars  in  the  groove.  The  inner  face  is  also  an  addition, 
probably  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  appended  to  it  is  a 
curious  sort  of  portico  or  porch  of  timber,  of  the  date  of 
Elizabeth  or  Jiimes  I.  The  two  outer  angles  are  c^ped, 
from  the  first  floor,  with  circular  bartizans.  The  parapet  is 
plain,  and  without  stone  figures.  On  the  front  are  the  arms 
of  Henry  V.  This  is  the  only  bar  of  which  the  Barbican 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  rectangular  pen  &6  ft.  deep 
from  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  24  ft.  broad.  At  the  outer 
end  is  a  large  gateway  without  a  grate,  and  flanked  by  two 
buttresses.  The  walls  are  parapeted  on  each  face,  front 
and  rear,  and  there  are  two  dwarf  circular  bartizans  at  the 
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front  angles,  rising  about  3  ft.  above  the  curtain.  The  ram- 
parts are  entered  by  two  smnll  doors  from  the  first  floor  of 
the  gatehouse.  The  area  was  always  open.  As  the  ditch 
is  filled  up,  and  the  masonry  has  been  much  repaired,  it  does 
not  appear  how  this  barbican  was  defended.  Probably  there 
were  lateral  arches  admitting  the  water  below  the  timber 
floor,  and  a  drawbridge,  either  attached  to  the  main  entrance, 
and  therefore  within  the  barbican,  or  outside  of  and  in  front 
of  it,  over  a  special  loop  of  the  ditch. 

Micklegate  Bar,  the  principal  gate  of  York,  is  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Northern  Province.  It  is 
26  ft.  broad  by  35  ft.  deep,  and  53  ft.  high,  with  a  central 
passage  portcullised  with  rebates  for  doors.  It  has  three 
upper  floors,  and  the  two  outer  angles  are  capped  by  circular 
bartizans,  from  the  second  floor  level  upwards.  These  turrets 
rest  upon  a  bold  set-off  of  three  steps,  and  rise  considerably 
above  the  parapets.  They  are  embattled  and  have  cmciform 
loops  m  the  merlons,  ending  in  oillets.  Over  the  outer  gate 
is  a  square-headed  loop,  and  above  it  a  second,  flanked  by 
two  of  a  cruciform  figure,  and  on  the  coping  above  are  placed 
three  full-length  figures.  On  the  front  are  shields  of  France 
(ancient)  and  England,  and  two  of  the  city. 

The  barbican  has  been  removed.  It  measured  48  fK 
deep  by  27  ft.  broad.  Its  outer  gate  was  high-pointed 
between  flanking  bartizans. 

In  the  8  Richard  I.,  Benedict  Fitz  Engelran  had  licence  to 
build  a  house  upon  Micklegate  Bar,  on  payment  of  a  fine  and 
an  annual  rent.  This  must  have  been  upon  the  Norman  base- 
ineDt  before  the  date  of  the  present  superstructure,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  added  about  1332,  after  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  The  head  of  Thomas  Lord  Scrope 
of  Masham  was  displayed  upon  this  bar  by  Henry  V.,  as 
■was,  in  1460,  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 

"When  York  did  overlook  the  town  of  York." 

These  four  bars  have  much  in  common.  AH  are  rect- 
angular in  plan,  with  superstructures  of  two  or  three  stages, 
a  central  passage  and  a  barbican. 

Sach  gatehouse  retains  a  central  part  or  core  which  is 

evidently  Norman,  and  represents  the  original  gatehouse  of 

the  eleventh  or  early  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  square, 

has  a  plain  round-headed  arch  at  each  end  or  face,  and  the 
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front  angles,  rising  about  3  ft.  above  the  curtain.  The  ram- 
parts are  entered  by  two  small  doors  from  the  first  floor  of 
the  gatehouse.  The  area  was  alnaja  open.  As  ihe  ditch 
is  filled  up,  and  the  masonry  has  been  much  repaired,  it  does 
not  appear  bow  this  barbican  was  defended.  Probablj  there 
were  lateral  arches  admitting  the  water  below  the  timber 
floor,  and  a  drawbridge,  either  attached  to  the  main  entrance, 
and  therefore  within  the  barbican,  or  outside  of  and  in  front 
of  it,  over  a  special  loop  of  the  ditch. 

Micklegate  Bar,  the  principal  gate  of  York,  is  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Northern  Province.  It  is 
26  ft.  broad  by  35  ft.  deep,  and  53  ft  high,  with  a  central 
passage  portcullised  with  rebates  for  doors.  It  has  three 
upper  floors,  and  the  two  outer  angles  are  capped  by  circular 
bai-tizans,  from  the  second  floor  level  upwards.  The^  turrets 
rest  upon  a  bold  set-oS'  of  three  steps,  and  rise  CJiiisiderably 
above  the  parapets.  They  are  embattled  and  have  cruciform 
loops  ia  the  merlons,  ending  in  oillets.  Over  the  outer  gate 
is  a  square-headed  loop,  and  above  it  a  second,  flanked  by 
two  of  a  cruciform  figure,  and  on  the  coping  above  are  placed 
three  full-length  figures.  On  the  front  are  sbiel'Js  of  France 
(aucient)  and  England,  and  two  of  the  city. 

The  barbican  has  been  removed.  It  meaHure^I  48  ft. 
deep  by  27  ft  broad.  Its  outer  gate  was  high-p<jint<;<l 
between  flanking  bartizana. 

In  the  8  Richard  I.,  Bene-lit-t  Filz  En^tiran  ha'l  licence  U> 
build  a  house  upon  Micklegate  Bar,  on  payment  of  a  fine  and 
an  auiiual  rent  This  must  have  been  ufy^n  the  Norman  baM.- 
nient  before  the  date  of  the  prcbent  sij[»ert!tni':ture,  which  i» 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  addefl  aty^ut  \'y.i2.  afuir  tlio 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross.  The  head  of  ThoriiaK  I^rd  H«r«pe 
of  Masbam  was  dispUye>l  or^^n  this  bar  by  Ilcnry  V .,  aa 
vas,  m  1460,  that  of  the  I>uk'e  of  Vork. 

"Wb«B  York  did  fyitrWAi  tht  VJwn  'A  Y'Tk- 

These  four  bars  have  much  in  common.     AH  ^'^^^^ 

angular  in  pbn,  with  superrstni'^yre*  of  two  <""  l"***  ^^ 

a  central  passage  and  s  barbican.  ^^  ■hkk  » 

Each  gatebooBB  reiaiu  a  central  p-irt  .*^*^^e..-^  ^ 

evidently  Norman,  and  r»rpre*>ents  the  ori;;'in*  -  ^  j^^rr 

'wenth  or  earij  in  li.e  i«tl.'th  '^^^     ^w-  a^  <** 

ilain  roBDd-head^  arch  at  cadi  eod  « 
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passage  between,  but  little  wider  than  the  arch,  had  a  6at 
covering  of  timber.  There  was  no  portcullis  and  no  inter- 
mediate  rebate,  as  at  Sherborne,  but  there  were  two  doors 
which  opened  inwards  from  either  face.  No  doubt  there 
was  an  upper  floor,  as  at  TickliiU,  where  is  a  Norman  gate- 
house but  little  altered. 

During  the  Decorated  period,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  old  gatehouses  were  cased,  exterior  arches 
were  added,  and  grooves  worked  for  a  portcullis.  The  walls 
were  also  cased,  and  tlie  upper  parts  replaced  by  a  far  more 
elaborate  structure  of  two  stages  embattled  and  with  round 
tourelles  or  bartizans,  one  at  each  of  the  front  angles,  cor- 
belled out  from  the  first  or  second  floor.  Part  of  these  addi- 
tions, however,  are  Perpendicular.  The  chamber  above  the 
portal  contained,  and  still  in  one  case  does  contain,  the  port- 
cullis winch,  and  had  a  communicatioa  on  either  side  with 
the  city  walls,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  passage  within 
the  rear  wall  of  the  structure.  At  Monk  Bar  the  entrance 
portal  ia  vaulted,  but  the  other  gates  retain  the  original 
flat  timber  roof 

In  front  of  each  bar  was,  until  recently,  an  oblong  pen  or 
enclosure  contained  within  four  walls,  and  projected  long- 
ways across  the  ditch.  This  was  the  barbican.  The  wall  was 
about  15  ft.  high,  and  had  battlements  front  and  rear,  and  a 
gateway  in  the  outer  end,  and  flanking  this  gateway  two 
dwarf  bartizans  corbelled  out  over  the  two  angles.  The  ram- 
part walk  was  entered  by  two  small  shoulder-headed  doorways 
from  the  portcullis  chamber.  This  structure  rose  out  of  the 
ditch,  usually  having  lateral  openings  through  which  flowed 
the  water.  The  passage  was  planked,  and  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge in  front  of  the  inner  gate.  The  Walmgate  Barbican  has 
been  presert'ed,  tliough  most  of  what  is  now  seen  is  a  restora- 
tion. These  defences  served  both  to  cover  the  gate  and  to 
flank  the  adjacent  wall,  and  even  when  entered  they  could 
be  defended  from  their  ramparts,  the  area  not  being  roofed. 
As  to  their  age,  the  doors  leading  to  their  ramparts  are  of 
the  date  of  the  first  floor  of  the  gatehouses,  that  is  Decorated  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  barbicans  had  been  much 
injured  and  may  have  been  restored  in  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

At  Carlisle,  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a 
barbican  of  this  character,  though  rather  diflerently  plaj: 
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as  it  occupies  a  hollow  aogle  of  the  gatehouse,  aiid  conse- 
quently only  needs  two  walls.  At  Alnwick  is  a  much  finer 
and  more  perfect  one,  though  still  of  the  York  type.  Traitors' 
Tower,  in  London,  is  rather  a  tSte  du  pont  than  a  barbican, 
but  has  some  features  of  both  works.  The  walls  there  are 
pierced  by  galleries,  looped  outwards  and  inwards.  The 
barbicans  at  Leeds  Castle  and  Bodiam,  the  one  Decorated 
and  the  other  Perpendicular,  are  of  totally  different  character 
from  the  above. 

The  castlea  of  York  were  evidently  constructed  for  defence 
against  a  foreign  foe  ;  but  under  the  Norman  rule,  if  not  earlier, 
their  main  use  was  to  over-awe  the  city.  The  castle  proper, 
though  an  important  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city,  w<i3 
therefore,  like  modem  citadels,  independent  of  the  other 
works,  and  had  walls  of  its  owu  and  ditches  communicating 
with  the  Fo3S.  Its  earthworks  have  ali-eady  been  described. 
Upon  the  mound  was  placed  the  Keep,  probably  with  a  low 
wall  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  along  the  scarp  of  the  circum- 
scribing ditch,  which  in  Leland's  time  was  full  of  water.  The 
lower  ward  has  also  its  enceinte  wall  strengthened  by  drum 
towers,  of  which  two  remain,  with  a  part  of  the  southern 
curtain.  Outside  this  curtain  there  was  a  narrow  outer  ward 
also  with  its  curtain  and  towers  at  a  lower  level  Whether 
this  was  carried  all  round  is  doubtful,  but  the  part  next  the 
Foss  has  only  lately  been  removed.  In  Leland's  time  the 
castle  had  five  towers  and  the  Keep,  all  ruined.  The  Foss 
formed  the  castle  ditch  to  the  east  and  south.  To  the  north 
was  the  ditch  dividing  the  lower  ward  from  the  mount,  and 
to  the  west  was  a  ditch,  now  filled  up  and  covered  by  Tower 
Street.  At  the  southcru  angle  a  postern  led  to  the  castle 
mills.  Halfpenny's  drawing  show  this  to  have  had  a  pointed 
and  deeply  recessed  arch  and  jamb,  probably  of  Decorated 
date.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  main 
entrance,  which  seems  to  have  been  iu  the  lower  ward  oppo- 
site Fishergate,  If  so  there  must  still  have  been  another 
entrance  from  the  city,  probably  at  Caatlegate.  From  the 
lower  ward  a  drawbridge  and  steps  communicated  with  the 
Keep.  The  old  area  of  the  castle  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  the  county  of  the  city.  It 
measured  250  yards  northwest  and  southeast,  and  was  125 
yards  broad,  including  about  30,000  square  yards,  or  above 
6  acres.    The  main  buildings  were  in  the  lower  ward,  pi[^ 

vor.  XXII,  L  h 
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bably  at  the  south  end  of  it.  Roman  coffins  hare  been  founil 
Id  tbis  area,  as  in  moat  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Keep,  known  aa  CUflFord's  Tower,  from  the  Earb 
of  Cumberland,  its  later  Constables,  who  claimed  to  bear 
the  city  sword  before  the  king  when  he  visited  York, 
is  a  very  remarkable  structure,  and  the  only  English 
example  of  the  kind,  though  excavations  show  that  the 
shell-keep  of  Warwick  was  something  of  the  same  pattero. 
In  plan  it  if)  a  qiiaterfoU,  each  foil  having  an  exterior  radius 
of  22  a.,  and  walls  9  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  31  it.  high  to  the 
rampart  walk.  The  diameter,  measured  across  the  centre  of 
the  foils,  is  79  ft.,  and  at  their  intersections  62  ft.  Internally 
these  dimensions  are  60  ft.  and  43  ft.,  the  acute  angles 
at  which  the  curves  would  meet  being  cut  off.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  south-east*  between  two  of  the  foils,  and  is  placed 
in  a  gatehouse  21  ft.  broad  and  of  lift,  projection,  having 
walk  3  ft^  6  in.  thick.  There  is  some  reason  to  regard  this 
gatehouse  as  an  early  addition,  and  that  the  original  entrance 
was  a  mere  archway  in  the  Keep  wall  at  the  junction  of  two 
of  the  foils,  where  it  now  is,  but  masqaed  by  the  exterior 
addition.  At  Tamworth  the  shell  Keep,  probably  of  Early 
English  date,  has  such  a  door.  At  present  the  outer  entrance 
is  by  a  portal  into  a  small  rectangular  lobby,  within  which  is 
the  older  gateway,  acutely  arched,  and  provided  with  an 
original  portcullis  and  a  door  behind  it. 

Entering,  it  is  seen  that  the  beisement  floor  ia  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  mound.  At  that  level,  in  each  bay  or  foil 
are  two  rather  acutely  pointed  recesses,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  broad, 
and  6  ft  deep,  each  containing  a  loop.  Besides  these,  in  the 
walls  right  and  left,  are  two  well  staircaaea,  6  ft.  diameter, 
ascending  to  the  first  floor  and  the  ramparts.  In  the  two 
further  bays  are  two  recessed  fireplaces,  4  ft.  deep,  with  semi- 
octagonal  backs  and  vertical  funnels.  Opposite  the  entrance 
the  junction  of  the  two  foils  is  pierced  by  two  small  doors 
leading  into  mural  garde-robes  with  exterior  shafts.  lu  the 
right  hand  bay  on  entering  is  the  well,  about  3  ft.  Sin. 
diameter  and  descending  53  ft.  to  the  river  level.  The 
smaller  doorways  throughout  are  shoulder-headed. 

That  there  was  an  upper  floor  is  clear,  hut  its  details  are 

obscure.     It   was  probably  a  shell  or  gallery  of  timber 

apartments  resting  upon  poats,  and  applied  to  the  wall  all 

round.     The  two  stages  thus  formed  were,  the  basement, 

I. ,,!,",  ..C.oogic 
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18  feet  high,  and  the  upper,  13  ft.  In  the  centre  was  pro- 
bablj  a  small  open  court.  This  upper  fioor  was  reached  bjr 
two  well  Btaircases  only,  but  two  other  staircasea  hollowed 
in  the  junction  of  the  quaterfoils,  led  from  thence  to  the 
ramparts,  which  thus  had  four  approaches,  and  could  be 
manned  rapidly.  In  the  other  junction  are  two  mural 
garderobea,  above  those  already  mentioned.  The  walls  are 
recessed  as  below,  some  of  the  recesses  containing  loops, 
others  small  pointed  windows,  baring  an  exterior  hood  or 
drip.     There  are  no  fireplaces  on  this  floor. 

The  room  above  the  entrance,  entered  by  one  of  the  well 
stairs,  from  below,  is  the  chapel.  It  is  15  ft.  by  14  ft.,  entered 
near  the  west  end,  is  vaulted,  and  has  against  its  wall  a 
handsome  arcade  of  lancet  arches  springing  from  wall-shafts 
in  the  Karly  English  style,  with  a  band  of  well-cut  dog- 
tooth ornament,  in  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end,  is  a 
plain  square  locker.  As  in  Marten's  Tower  at  Chepstow, 
and  at  Harlech,  this  oratory  serves  aa  a  portcullis  chamber. 
The  arcade  has  been  broken  away  to  the  Boatb-east,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  construct  an  independent  staircase,  of  which 
the  lower  part,  6  ft.  diameter,  remains,  and  hears  a  Decorated 
character. 

At  the  first  floor  level,  outside  the  walls,  three  of  the 
internal  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  quaterfoils 
are  occupied  by  segmental  turrets,  resting  upon  corbels,  and 
rising  to  form  part  of  the  battlements.  Two  of  these  con- 
tain the  well  stairs ;  in  the  third  are  the  upper  garde-robes, 
and  above  them  two  others  at  the  rampart  level,  six  in  all. 
These  bartizans  are  original,  and  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  structure.  Over  the  portal  are  the  arms  of  Charles  II., 
and  in  a  compartment  immediately  below,  on  the  same 
stone,  those  ot  Clifford,  now  defaced.  Originally,  a  steep 
flight  of  fifty  steps,  like  those  at  Tickhill,  descended  the 
mound  from  the  portal,  and  ended  at  a  high  and  steep 
drawbridge,  which  communicated  with  the  lower  ward. 
The  walls  of  the  Keep  are  faced  with  excellent  ashlar,  and 
the  foundations  have  been  ascertained  to  descend  from  6  ft. 
to  7  ft,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  with  these 
shell  Keeps. 

The  contents  of  the  lower  ward  have  been  entirely 
swept  away,  and  in  its  area  are  modern  buildings.  There 
still  remains  an  excellent  well,  and  a  fragment  of  the  curtain 
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and  tvo  towers.  Leiand  describes  the  caatle  vail,  meaning 
that  of  the  lower  ward,  as  of  1100  yards  girth. 

The  mills,  an  appendage  of  every  castle,  great  or  small, 
were  here  probably  on  a  grand  scale,  suitable  to  the  water- 
power  and  to  the  demand  for  flour.  They  stood  outside  of, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  between  it  and  the  Foss, 
and  close  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  now  removed.  They  had 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  and  were  worked  by 
means  of  a  very  strong  dam  in  the  line  of  the  modem 
Oastle  Mills  Bridge.  It  was  probably  this  dam,  constructed 
before  the  Conquest,  and  strengthened  afterwards,  which 
caused  the  Layerthorpe  marsh  to  be  silted  up  and  the  Foss 
Island  to  be  formed. 

The  castle  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  ridings  of  the  county, 
nor  within  the  liberty  of  the  city.  It  has  from  an  early 
period  been  assessed  with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Castle- 
gate,  "  Ecclesia  S*^  Marise  ad  portam  Castri."  It  was 
always  in  the  Crown,  and  usually  in  the  custody  of  the 
SheriflF  of  the  county,  though  now  and  then  a  special  go- 
vernor or  Constable  was  appointed.  Its  repairs  are  charged 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  notably  in  those  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  The  records  mention  various  offices  connected 
with  the  castle  hefd  by  serjeantry,  as  "  Portffi  castri  custodia," 
55  Henry  III.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  certain  lands 
were  held  under  it  by  vaiieties  of  cnstle-guard  tenure,  pro- 
viding archers  for  particular  towers,  Ac. 

The  castle  is  genei-ally  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  tragedy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  In  1189, 
fearing  the  extension  to  York  of  the  popular  outrages 
perpetrated  in  London,  the  Jews,  who  were  favoured  by 
Richard,  moved  their  valuables  into  the  castle,  and  aided 
in  its  defence  when  it  was,  in  consequence,  attacked  by  the 
populace.  After  some  days,  fearing  to  be  dishonoured  if  they 
surrendered,  and  hard  pressed,  they  are  said  to  have  burned 
the  castle  and  slain  their  families  and  themselves,  11th 
March,  1189-90.  Richard,  then  absent,  ordered  the  outrage 
to  be  punished.  Osbert,  brother  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  one  of  the  regency,  was  appointed  governor,  and  the 
Sheriff  was  set  aside.  Osbeit  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the 
works  of  William  Rufus  in  the  castle.  He  proceeded,  says 
Hoveden,  "  Firmare  castellum  in  veteri  castellaria,  quod  rex 
G"-  Rufus  ibi  construxerit."     Long  afterwards,  Richard ,  UI. 
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SO  popular  throughout  the  north,  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
castle,  but  unfortunately  only  proceeded  bo  far  as  to  pull 
down  moat  of  what  remained.  The  Keep  seems  to  hare 
been  long  more  or  less  in  ruin,  but  to  have  been  made  use 
of  during  the  wars  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  and  to  have 
been  blown  up  and  reduced  nearly  to  its  present  condition. 
In  1673  the  castle  .became  a  gaol,  and  has  so  continued,  to 
the  destruction  of  most  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  Tlie 
domestic  buildings  and  gatehouses  have  been  removed,  the 
ditches  filled  up,  nearly  all  the  wall  replaced  by  an  ugly 
mockery  of  castellated  defences,  and  there  is  a  modern 
gateway,  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  and  only  to  be 
surpassed  in  bad  taste  by  that  which  gives  entrance  to 
the  gaol  which  has  superseded  the  castle  of  Reading.  The 
mound,  if  not  too  hot,  was  certainly  too  heavy  for  removal, 
and  though  nibbled  at,  pared,  and  walled,  it  was  not  actually 
cleared  away,  and  the  shell  of  its  Keep  was  left,  as  it  still 
remains,  in  undisturbed  decay.  Of  the  lower  ward  there 
remain  about  120  yards  of  the  original  curtain,  and  two 
three-quarter  round  towers,  which,  however,  being  near  the 
prison,  are  not  permitted  to  be  visited. 

Clifford's  Tower  is  probably  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
when  circular  Keeps  were  in  use,  largely  in  France,  and  to 
some  extent  in  England.  Etampea  and  the  Louvre  were  of 
that  period,  built  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  quaterfoil 
modification  of  the  circle  may  be  a  little  later  in  the  style. 
No  doubt  the  Keep  was  rebuilt  after  the  Jewish  tragedy. 
The  chapel  is  somewhat  later,  and  is  probably  the  work  of 
Henry  111.,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  what  remains  of  the 
outer  wall  and  towers.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
the  chapel  is  generally  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  first  Robert 
of  the  house  of  Clifford,  a  great  military  commander,  and 
"WardeD  of  the  Northern  Counties,  who  sat  in  Parliament 
from  1300  until  hia  death  at  Bannockbum.  He  is  said  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  whole  structure. 

But  little  ia  known  of  the  other  castle,  the  Bayle  Hill. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  masonry  upon  the  mouud,  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  it  above  ground.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
probable  that  so  strong  a  post,  and  one  fortified  by  the 
Conqueror  in  a  temporary  manner,  would  be  left  without 
some  permanent  fortification.  The  lower  area  certainly  was 
fortified,  and  contained  many  buildingn.    In  1326  t^^  "  y^eUia 
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Ballium  "  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop,  under  his 
special  jurisdiction,  and  exempt  from  the  liberties  of  the 
city.  The  Archbishop,  however,  then  William  de  Meltou, 
when  called  upou  to  repair  the  fortifications,  those  probably 
which  were  common  to  his  Bayle  and  to  the  city,  pleaded  that 
they  were  "  inter  fossatas  civitatis,"  within  the  city  ditches, 
and  should  be  repaired  by  the  citizens.  The  plea  was  orer- 
ruled,  and  he  had  to  execute  the  repairs,  which  he  seems  to 
have  done  most  unwillingly.  He  employed  timber  and 
masonry  in  the  work;  planks  18  ft.  long  for  the  citadel, 
and  an  exterior  stone  watL  In  1 380,  the  "  Vetus  Ballium  " 
was  still  held  by  the  Archbishop,  and  indeed  for  long  after- 
wards. 

In  1216,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  John,  Robert  de 
Ros  and  the  Northern  Barons,  laid  si^  to  York  in  the 
interest  of  Louis,  the  French  prince,  but  were  bought  off  by 
a  payment  by  the  citizens  of  1 000  marks.  Henry  III.  granted 
the  proceeds  of  a  toll  on  goods  entering  the  city  to  be 
applied  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  defences,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  long  levied  and  applied.  In  1266  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  had  licence  to  fortify  that  area,  which 
thus  covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  wall. 

Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  caused  the  walls  to  be  put  in 
repair  in  1316,  while  expecting  an  attack  from  Thomas  of 
Lancaster.  In  1327  Edward  III.  called  on  the  citizens  to 
look  to  their  walls,  ditches,  and  towers,  while  he  marched 
against  the  Scots.  In  1386,  Kichard  II.  bestowed  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  the  title  of  "  Lord  Mayor,"  and  erected  the 
city  into  a  county,  excepting  from  it  the  castle,  its  towers, 
and  its  ditches.  Richard  III.,  after  his  second  coronation 
at  York,  rescinded  the  concession  of  Henry  III.  as  to  the  tolls, 
but  undertook  himself  to  repair  ^e  walls.  He  is  thought, 
however,  to  have  done  but  little  beyond  the  addition  of  the 
superstractw-e  to  Monk  Bar.  The  taking  down  of  the  castle 
by  Kichard  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  by  the  King  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  York,  2  Henry  VII.,  and  the  new  reign  wag  com- 
menced with  great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  defences. 
Fisliergate  was  erected  1487,  but  burned  by  rioters  in  1491. 

In  the  1 7  Henry  VII.,  1501,  the  Corporation  seem  to  have 
restored  the  Fishergate  Postern,  and  to  have  rebuilt  part  of 
the  tower,  and  of  the  wall  between  Walmgate  and  the  Foss. 
In  1639,  King  Charles  nmstered  bis  army  at  York  before 
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tlie  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
«aa  in  the  city  directing  certain  additions  to  be  made  to  its 
defences.  It  then  became  his  head-quarters,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  it  in  1641,  after  the  failure  at  Hull.  In  1642, 
the  additional  defences,  chiefly  adranced  batteries  of  earth, 
vere  ready,  and  guns  were  mounted  upon  the  mounds  of 
the  castle  and  the  old  Bayle. 

In  1646  the  city  was  besieged  by  Fairfax  on  the  south- 
east, and  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  on  the  Bootham  fronts, 
and  guns  were  posted  by  them  upon  La  Muele  and  the  other 
mounds  in  the  suburbs.  Walmgate  Bar  is  said  to  have 
been  mined  and  countermined,  and  if  so  must  have  had  a 
narrow  escape,  and  part  of  the  enceinte  wall  of  St.  Mary's 
was  actually  blown  up.  Marston  Moor  gave  the  death  blow  to 
the  royal  cause  about  York ;  and  on  a  threat  of  being  stormed 
the  city  was  surrendered,  with  the  honours  of  war,  after  eigh- 
teen weeks'  siege.  The  walls  had  suffered  much,  but  were 
restored  ;  Walmgate  and  Bootham  Bars  were  almost  rebuilt 
in  1648,  and  the  chapel  of  Clifford's  Tower  was  patched 
up  to  prevent  its  fall.  In  \  666,  the  wall  was  repaired 
between  Monk  Bar  and  the  Leventhorpe  Postern,  and  in 
1669  repairs  were  executed  near  Bootham  Bar. 

In  1683,  Clifford's  Tower,  then  used  as  a  magazine,  was 
burnt  and  gutted,  an  event  called  by  the  citizens  "  The  fall 
of  the  minced  pie."  In  1699  Castlegate  Fostem  was  re- 
built. In  1740,  Fishergate  Postern  was  roofed.  In  1745, 
for  the  last  time  the  heads  of  rebels  were  placed  upon 
Micklegate  Bar.  Id  1825,  the  Barbican  was  removed  from 
Monk  Bar,  1826  saw  the  last  of  the  Castlegate  Postern,  as 
did  1827  and  1831  of  the  Barbicans  of  Mickl^ate  and 
Bootham  Bara  Since  that  time  better  taste  and  a  more 
conservative  spirit  as  regards  its  material  remains  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  municipal  councils ;  though  what  has  been  done 
when  the  railway  was  admitted  through  the  walls,  and  what 
is  now  doing  in  the  provision  of  a  passage  to  the  new  station, 
can  scarcely  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  this.  Nevertheless,  a  sum 
of  money  is  annually  voted  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  walls  and  similar  remains,  and  there 
is  a  general  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible,  and  aa  is  consistent  with  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  present  generaUon,  such  memorials  as  have 
been  bequeathed  to  it  of  the  past.  ,    ,       L.OOQic 
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Now  that  prehistoric  studies  are  the  order  of  the  day,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  see  whole  races  and  civilisatioiia 
resuscitated,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  and  the  pickaxe  of 
the  archaeologist  in  countries  which  we  sliould  least  have 
fiuspected  of  liaving  been  the  cradle  of  primitive  humanity. 

Of  this  we  haye  now  the  opportunity  of  recording  a 
striking  example.  Siberia  has  just  offered  us  the  following 
contribution  to  the  new  science. 

A  student  of  the  Academy  of  Neucfliitel,  M.  P.  Morel, 
who,  like  many  young  men  of  West  Switzerland,  where  French 
is  spoken,  bad  devoted  his  life  to  tuition  abroad,  did  not 
object  to  accept  the  ofSce  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  mine- 
owner  on  the  banlia  of  the  J^iiissel  There,  in  the  middle 
of  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  he  remembered  the  instruction 
he  had  received,  and  found  it  available  when  his  attention 
vras  drawn  to  some  antiquities  which  appeared  to  him  in 
some  measure  to  resemble  those  of  our  lake  dwellings.  He 
met  at  Krasnojar&k  those  who  shared  the  same  tastes ;  a 
Russian  engineer,  M.  Lapatine,  well  known  to  geographers 
by  his  travels  in  Siberia,  had  made  a  collection  of  such 
objects,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  entrust  to  M.  Morel  for 
our  examination. 

These  antiquities  are  all  of  bronze.  They  consist  of  a 
number  of  arms,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  viz.,  2  poignards, 
2  celts,  6  knives,  a  chisel,  a  pickaxe,  a  bit,  and  5  buckles  or 
fibulsB  (belt  fasteners).  It  is  evidently  quite  a  little  set  of 
personal  implements  which  lead  us  to  think  more  highly  of 
their  former  owners,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  evidence  on  their 
part  of  varied  requirements  and  tastes  very  different  from 
those  of  the  wandering  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  same 
district.  The  celts  (fig,  4)  remind  one,  in  certain  respect*", 
of  those  from  the  lake  dwellings,  with  tliis  difference— rtjie 
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socket  is  much  larger.  Tlie  figures  on  fig.  4  somewhat 
resemble  the  chevron  ornaments  on  those  of  our  pile 
dwellings.  The  knives  are  characterised  by  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity, the  hack  heing  convex  and  the  edge  concave,  the 
reverse  of  our  lake  knives.  Tbe  handle  is  not  distinct  from 
the  blade,  and  it  needs  no  further  mounting,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  elegant  and  often  ornamented  with  figures  on  both 
sides  (fig.  3).  The  bit  (fig.  I],  proves  that  horses  were 
even  then  in  use  for  riding.  Its  proportions  indicate  a  horse 
of  medium  height 

M.  Lapatine,  who  has  been  bo  good  as  to  send  us  the 
above-mentioned  collection,  obtained  them  all  from  parties 
of  wandering  Tartars,  who  found  them  in  the  steppe  when 
seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks.  They  may  occasionally 
have  used  these  implements  for  domestic  purposes,  but  this 
was  quite  accidental,  and  they  have  no  claim  to  be  looked 
upon  as  national  utensils.  Tliey  are  much  too  elegant  and  too 
carefully  wrought  for  the  Tartars,  who  always  much  prefer  a 
simple  iron  knife  to  the  most  beautiful  bronze  blade.  Most 
of  these  implements  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  brown 
patina  ;  only  a  few  have  the  green  patina  (fig.  3)  like  that 
on  the  antiquities  found  in  our  tombs. 

We  may  further  add,  that  according  to  the  chemical  ana- 
lysis, made  at  our  request  by  M.  R.  de  Fellenberg,  of  one  of 
these  implements — the  poignard — the  bronze  is  of  the  best 
quality,  presenting  the  following  result : 

Copper      ....     87.83  per  cent. 

Tin 11.50       „ 

Nickel  ....  —.67  „ 
M.  de  Fellenberg  adds,  "  These  proportions  show  that  the 
purest  materials  were  used  in  the  composition  of  the  bronze. 
The  copper  especially  must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
purity,  for  I  can  discover  in  the  material  analysed  neither 
lead  nor  silver.  As  to  the  nickel  containing  traces  of  iron, 
it  is  known  to  exist  in  the  purest  copper." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  archaaology  to 
discern  that  this  collection  proves  great  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion— even  higher  than  that  of  the  occupants  of  the  lake 
dwellings  of  the  bronze  age.  The  objects  are  not  only  cor- 
rect and  elegant  in  form,  and  ornamented  with  varied 
designs,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ornaments  haj^e  a  dbi- 
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tJDCtive  character,  and  represent,  under  varied  aspects  and 
modes  of  workmanship,  the  forms  of  animals,  many  of 
which  may  be  easily  recognised,  such  as  the  wild  goat 
(fig.  6),  the  stag,  and  the  wolf  (fig.  2),  &c 

There  are  others  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify — a 
kind  of  large  cat  (fig.  7],  the  body  of  which  is  very  cl^rac- 
teristic,  but  the  muzzle  is  lengthened  in  the  form  of  a  horn. 
so  much  so  that  many  persons  would  be  inclined  to  discorer 
in  it  a  resemblance  to  the  mammoth.  We  prefer,  however, 
until  we  receive  more  ample  information,  to  consider  it  as 
a  fanciful  animal,  such  as  people  of  all  natioos  have  been 
fond  of  idealising. 

The  interest  of  this  collection  is  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  implements  are  found,  in  part,  up  to  the 
western  elopes  of  the  Ural,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  a  collection  of  casts  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Germain,  and  which  have  been  described  by 
M.  G  de  Mortillet.*  More  particularly  we  find  there  the  same 
type  of  poignards  and  celts,  so  that  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  degree  of  civilisation  extended  not  only  over  Siberia 
but  that  it  even  crossed  the  Ural. 

To  what  civiltsation,  then,  can  we  ascribe  the  utensils  in 
question  ?  There  is  nothing  modem  about  them,  as  is 
^own  by  their  antique  patina.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  classic  style,  nor  with  that  of  the  prehis- 
toric periods  of  Europe :  they  are  of  a  totally  different 
stamp  from  the  implements  of  China.  We  are  unable  to 
discover  in  them  traces  of  the  Hindu  type,  and  unless  one 
can  prove  that  they  refer  to  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Tu- 
rania  or  of  Persia,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
belong  to  an  indigenous  civilisation.  This  conclusion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  tombs  {kourgant)  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenissci,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Pallas,  belonged  to  an  ancient  people.  This 
people  would  have  completely  disappeared  had  not  its  civi- 
lisation been  attested  by  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  fune- 
real articles,  many  of  which  are  similar  objects  to  those  now 
under  our  own  ol«ervatton. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  these  tumuli  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  large  stones,  which  must  have  been 

'  "  Promviwdw  k  rEipoaittoD,",'p.  131.  Tb«  oripnali  ot  than  cmU  an  in  th* 
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brought  from  a  distaoce,  as  is  the  case  vith  the  cromlechs  of 
the  north  of  Europe. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  problem  for  us  to  solve 
how  this  people  of  aii  A5:i;;Lic  race,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai, 
could  have  attained  such  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilisation 
without  leaving  behind  theni  any  traces  either  in  chronology 
or  history.  We  might  possibly  here  recall  the  vague  reports 
which  tradition  appears  to  have  preserved  in  Northern  Asia  of 
a  people  of  Tscboudi,  whose  power  must  havebeen  considerable 
and  whose  influence  extended  even  to  the  confines  of  Europe. 
Besides  their  ethnological  interest,  these  antiquities  raise 
a  wider  and  more  general  question  concerning  the  physics  of 
the  earth.  It  may  be  asked,  with  reference  to  these  evidences 
of  a  bye-goue  civilisation,  whether  such  an  advanced  degree 
of  it  as  they  reveal  could  be  possible  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  climate,  in  the  middle  of  plains  where  the  temper- 
ature falls  every  year  below  the  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes,*  and  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  fluctuates 
about  zero,  while  the  mean  winter  temperature  sinks  as  low 
as  20  centigrade. 

We  are  justified  in  feeling  doubtful  on  this  point,  and 
with  reference  to  this  particular  case,  we  are  led  to  ask 
whether,  when  the  civilisation  in  question  was  to  be  found 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Jenissei,  the  climate  may  not  probably 
have  been  milder  I  If  this  conjecture  is  once  allowed  to  be 
admissible,  another  question  suggests  itself  as  its  natural 
appendage  :  where  must  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  im- 
mense change  in  the  climate  of  Siberia  since  the  appearance 
of  man  in  prehistoric  times  ? 

At  the  present  day,  when  we  do  not  admit  the  proba- 
bilities of  sudden  changes  and  violent  revolutions,  and  when 
we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  gradual  modifications  those 
changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  subject,  there  is 
a  solution  which  naturallyoccurs  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
geologist.  It  is  that  which  arises  from  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  employ  this 
theory,  because  it  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  sea 
has  in  general  the  effect  of  moderating  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat.  Therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may 
admit  that  if,  by  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  earth,  tlie  northern 
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part  of  Siberia  were  in  our  day  to  be  submerged,  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Altai  would  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate. 

We  certainly  know  nothing  positively  as  to  the  time  when 
the  upheaval  of  these  great  Siberian  plains  took  place.  But 
we  may  with  certainty  refjfard  it  as  occurring  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  geological  period.  To  establish  this  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
presence  of  marine  shells  in  the  superficial  deposits.  And 
it  is  here  that  we  see  bo  lai^e  a  field  open  to  future  research. 
In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  left  entirely  without  information 
on  the  subject,  and  if  the  banks  of  the  J^nissei  have  hitherto 
given  no  evidence,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  presence 
of  marine  oysters  has  been  ascertained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ischim,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  litisch,  nearly  under  the 
same  latitude  as  Krasnojnrsk,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  sea 
extended  here  since  the  lust  great  revolution  of  the  globe. 

Perhaps  we  sliall  be  asked,  how  this  fact  is  compatible 
with  the  large  quantity  of  mammoth  hours  which  are  buried 
in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  soil  of  Siberia  t  This  is 
doubtless  a  difficulty,  and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  insurmount- 
able if  we  considered  (as  up  to  recent  times  has  too  oflen 
been  done)  that  the  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
have  been  brought  about  by  some  sudden  revolution.  The 
difficulty  disappears  if  we  suppose  tliat  the  upheaval  pro- 
ceeded gradually  and  gently.  Accoi-ding  to  this  hypothesis 
the  climate  may  have  retained  for  a  series  of  centuries  a 
temperate  character,  which  would  have  enabled  herds  of 
mammoths  and  rhincceros  to  live  on  the  land  reclaimed 
from  the  Siberian  sea ;  while  at  the  present  day, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
these  regions,  the  soil  of  the  steppes  would  not  fumJsk 
sufficient  nourishment  for  large  herds  of  elephants.  If  the 
course  of  events  really  happened  in  this  manner,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  believing  that  man  was  contemporary 
with  the  mammoth  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai. 

However  attractive  such  an  hypothesis  may  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  geologist  and  the  pal^eo-ethnologist,  aa  it  opens 
new  and  wide  horizons  for  their  researches  and  speculations, 
it  appears  to  us  that  we  ought  not  to  conceal  the  doubts  wo 
have  as  to  this  explanation,  and  wliich  are  founded  on  the 
following  considerations. 

Not  only  would  the  first  appearance  of  man, he  thrown 
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back  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  but  hitlierto  the  only 
men  we  liave  known  as  living  under  a  colder  climate  were  of 
the  palaeolithic  age  or  that  of  chipped  stone — namely,  the 
troglodyte  of  the  Belgian  caverua,  of  Wurtemberg,  of  tlie 
South  of  France,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Sal^ve,  who 
were'  contemporary  with  the  reindeer  and  the  cave  bear. 
In  this  particular  case  it  was  not  the  hunter  and  the 
savage  that  we  find  in  company  with  these  denizens  of  a 
colder  climate,  but  it  was  a  civilised  population  appreciating 
beautiful  forms,  possessing  luxurious  tastes  and  the  means  of 
satisfying  them.  Now  would  it  not  be  somewhat  rash 
hastily  to  admit  such  important  inferences  1 

What  still  more  increases  our  doubts  is  the  relatively 
modern  appearance  of  most  of  the  objects  under  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  description  given  by  Pallas  of  numerous 
tombs  where  similar  objects  were  found  in  compartments 
separated  by  wooden  beams  and  partitions.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  met  by  the  argument  that  if  the  flesh  of  the  mammoth 
has  been  preserved,  there  is  no  reason  why  wood  should  not 
equally  have  resisted  decomposition.  The  question  raised 
on  this  point  remains,  and  will  long  remain,  open  to  dis- 
cussion. 

Finally,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  one  fact  inherent  in  human 
uature— 'SO  long  as  hunting,  pastoral  life,  or  the  culture  of 
the  soil  furnish  the  sole  means  of  subsistence,  man  naturally 
partakes  of  the  conditions  of  the  climate.  He  seeks,  by  pre- 
ference, good  cUmatea,  and  abandons  those  which  impose  pri- 
vations upon  him,  or  are  of  a  nature  to  injure  the  fruits  of  his 
laboui's ;  or  else,  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  struggle  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  he  is  obliged  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  satisfy  his  most  pressing  wants,  and  he  will 
hardly  find  leisure  to  cultivate  his  supeiior  faculties  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  will  only  attain  a  veiy  imperfect  degree  of 
civilisation. 

The  case  is  otherwise  if  he  have  the  prospect  of  amassing 
treasure.  No  obstacle  then  stops  him  ;  neither  the  heat  of 
the  torrid  regions  nor  the  searching  cold  of  frozen  lands.  The 
thirst  for  gold  is  a  stimulant,  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  him 
set  aside  all  the  rules  of  health  and  comfort,  and  to  impose  on 
himself  the  severest  privations  :  the  miner  will  go  and  settle 
where  neither  the  agriculturist  nor  the  shepherd  could  prosper. 
Now  as  rich  gold  mines  are  to  be  found  in  the  nei^hbour- 
i.„i..,  ,C.oogic 
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hood  of  the  ancieDt  tombs  on  the  banks  of  the  J^Disae]^  why 
should  'we  not  suppose  that  colonists,  setting  out  from  some 
civilised  country  of  Asia,  came  and  settled  in  the  middle  of 
the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  juat  as  the  present  landowners 
have  done,  and  as  the  owners  of  the  famous  HalUtadt  salt 
mines  did  even  in  prehistoric  times,  who  submitted  to  live  in 
a  climate  of  extraordinary  severity  (owing  to  its  great  ele- 
vation), in  order  to  keep  their  riches,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  knev  bow  to  procure  all  the  luxuries  which  the  industry 
of  the  age  could  offer  "i 

If  this  iaat  explanation  be  the  true  one,  there  would  still 
remain  the  inquiry — who  were  these  colonists  who  thus 
represented  civilisation  at  a  period  entirely  lost  to  history  P 
Perhaps  this  question  may  even  yet  be  answered,  now  that 
such  interest  is  aroused  upon  prehistoric  questions  of  every 
class.  What  appears  beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  the  actual  indi- 
genous population,  the  nomadic  Tartars,  own  no  relationship 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  who  belonged 
apparently  to  a  different  race.  They  must  be  as  distinct 
one  from  another  as  the  Indiana  of  North  America  appear 
to  be  from  the  ancieot  mound-builders. 

I  have  felt  it  my  daty  to  advance  these  two  suppositions 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  provoke  new  discussions  and  per- 
haps new  researches. 

EXPLABATIOM   OF  THB  PUTB. 

1 .  Horse's  bit. 

2.  Poignard,  oruunented  with  a  wolf's  hetd  on  each  side. 

3.  Knife,  with  the  figure  of  an  animnl  at  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  on 

each  side  four  figures  of  stags  one  above  the  other. 

4.  Socketed  oelt,  with  cherron  ornaments, 

5.  Pick  (with  chequered  designs],  representing  a  wild  goat. 

6.  Buckle,  representing  an  eagle's  head. 

7.  Plato  of  a  buckle  or  clasp,  representing  an  animal  with  a  tmnk. 
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ON  THE  SUFFEEINGS  OF  TETE  NOETHBRN  COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  THEIB  CHIEF  TOWNS,  INCLUDING  EIPON. 
FEOM  THE  INVASIONS  OP  THE  SCOTS  UNDEE  EOBEET 
DE  BEU8,  BETWEEN  THE  TEARS  1314  AND  1319.' 

bt  JOaepB  BAIN.  Rbi.,  P.&A.  SuDt. 

It  maj,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  that  n 
stranger  to  Ripon  should  select  for  the  subject  of  his  re- 
marks a  period  of  history,  which,  with  its  effects  on  this 
county  and  neighbourhood,  may  be  &r  better  known  to  the 
learned  archffiologists  to  whom  the  antiquities  of  Yorkshire 
are  so  much  indebted.  There  are  some  reasons  which  may  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  first  place,  do  Scots- 
man, however  humble  his  exertions  in  the  field  of  literature, 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  glorious  episode  in  the  annals  of  his 
country  which  commenced  at  Bannockburn ;  though,  happily, 
the  renown  of  the  Yorkshire  baron,  who  abandoned  his 
English  possessions,  with  his  allegiance  to  the  English  King, 
to  win  a  crown  for  himself  and  independence  for  Scotland, 
is  now  the  common  inheritance  of  both  kingdoms.  And  I 
trust  that,  having  studied  with  some  attention  the  career  of 
this  great  man,  I  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  authorities, 
offer  some  observations  which,  while  not  opposed  to  the 
facts  of  history,  may  draw  from  others  more  conversant 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  Northern  Counties,  additional 
information,  hidden,  perhaps,  in  hitherto  unexplored  charter 
chests,  tending  to  cast  farther  light  on  the  numerous  in- 
vasions which  for  so  many  years  left  those  great  counties 
at  the  mercy  of  the  poorer  and  weajcer  nation.  Lastly,  and 
this  is  a  personal  reason-— Scotsmen,  though  Mr.  Freeman 
refuses  to  call  those  who  are  born  south  of  the  "  Scots' 
water"  by  that  name,  being  in  a  minority  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institute,  as  one  of  that  minority,  and  deeply 
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sensible  of  the  advantages  whicli  I  have  enjoyed  in  reading 
the  essays  of  the  learned  and  able  writers  tvhich  adoru 
the  thirty  volumes  of  our  Journal,  I  desire  to  follow  in 
their  wake,  and  do  what  I  can  to  elucidate  a  small  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  to  authorities — the  leaiued  and  accurate  Lord  Hailes, 
and  sucii  of  the  early  chroniclers  as  were  accessible 
in  his  day,  have  been  consulted.  Many  of  the  later  his- 
torians of  the  Northern  Counties,  as  Hutchinson,  Nicholson 
and  Burn,  and  others,  make  but  slight  mention  of  the 
invasions  we  are  about  to  discuss,  and  as  their  indexes, 
even  when  given,  are  generally  poor  and  defective,  little 
information  is  to  be  obtained  there.  But  in  Whitaker's 
"  Richmondshire"  and  "  Craven,"  Surtees'  "  Durham,"  and 
the  publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  with  which  the 
name  of  Raine  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  identi- 
fied, valuable  information  is  to  b@  found  upon  this  subject. 
The  most  important  of  all  for  the  present  purpose,  however, 
are  two  works  of  the  noble  series  of  the  "  Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
Ages"  (Rolls  Publications),  lately  printed,  (1)  "  Historical 
Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Northern  Registers,"  edited  by 
Canon  Raine,  1873,  and  (2)  "  Registrum  Palatinum  Dunel- 
mense,  or  Bishop  de  Kellawe's  Register"  (1311 — 1316), 
edited  by  SirT.  Duifus  Hardy,  2  vols.,  1873-4.  As  respects 
the  records  from  which  the  fii-st  of  these  works  has  been 
compiled.  Canon  Raine  remarks  in  his  preface,  while  lament- 
ing the  scanty  remains  of  the  Episcopal  records  of  Carlisle 
and  Durham,  that  those  of  York,  during  the  Archiepis- 
copates  of  William  de  Greenfield  (1306 — 1315),  aud 
of  his  immediate  successor  William  De  Melton  (1317 — 
1340),  illustrate,  in  the  most  "  painfully  interesting"  manner, 
the  bitter  and  prolonged  struggle  of  these  Scottish  wars. 
He  says  (p.  xxiv.),  "  There  was  an  amount  of  savagery  and 
cold-blooded  brutaliry  about  them  that  would  disgrace 
nations  which  made  no  pretence  to  civilization."  This 
makes  one  glad  to  believe,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,'  that 
the  modern  Scots  have  little  in  common  with  the  turbulent 
marauders  who  behaved  with  such  sacrilegious  ferocity. 

The  field  of  Bannockburn  must  be  tixed  as  the  point  at 
which  the  systematic  invasions  of  England  under  Robert  de 
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Brus  or  hiB  lieuteoaDts,  commeoced  to  rack  as  the  regular 
military  operations  of  one  kiugdom  against  the  other. 
There  had  been  certainly  two  dreadful  invasions  of  the 
Scots  at  an  early  period  of  the  struggle  for  independeoce. 
One  under  Corayn,  Earl  of  Boglian,  on  8th  April,  1296, 
when  Hexham  was  ruined,^  and,  as  the  chroniclers  tell,  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  man,  woman,  or  child.*  Two  hundred 
children  were  burned  in  the  grammar-school,  the  effigy  of 
St.  Andrew  destroyed,  the  relics,  church  furniture,  &c., 
carried  off,  and  the  clergy  massacred  or  dispersed.  The 
other,  under  Wallace,  in  October,  1297,  when  the  work  of 
the  previous  year  was  completed,  and  the  canons  reduced 
to  beggary.^  And  Uobert  de  Brus  himself,  during  the  years 
1311,  1312,  and  1313,  headed  the  invasions  which  swept 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  In  October, 
1311,  Edward  II.  writes  to  Pope  Clement  V.,  describing  the 
devastations  of  Brus  and  his  accomplices,  as  those  of  "  publici 
proditores,"  and  asks  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  may  there- 
fore be  excused  attending  the  General  Council.^  On  12th 
November  in  the  same  year,  the  Bishop  prorogues  his  Visi- 
tation of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  for  the  same 
reasons,  till  after  Christmas.'  On  4th  November,  1312,  the 
Bishop  writes  to  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  as  Barnard 
Castle  had  escaped  damage,  asking  him  therefore  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  for  buying  off  "  Sire  Robert  de  Brus."* 
A  truce  had  been  already  arranged,  to  last  from  16th  August 
of  that  year  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(24th  June,  1313),  on  condition  that  the  "  communality " 
of  Durham  between  Tyne  and  Tees,  should  pay  promptly 
("  sancz  delay  ")  to  the  "  noble  prince  Monsire  Robert,  par 
la  Grace  de  Dieu  roi  d'Escoce,"  or  bis  attorney,  the  sum  of 
450  marks,  at  the  Abbey  of  Holme  Cultram,  on  the  in- 
tervening Michaelmas."  During  the  second  of  these  inva- 
sions, in  1312,  Hartlepool,  the  ancient  possession  of  tlie 
Brus  family,  was  sacked  and  plundered  by  Sir  James 
Douglas.' 

On  1st  July,  1313,  Bishop  Kellawe  wrote  to  Edward  II., 
praying  to  be  excused  from  attending  parliament  on  account 

"  Heihkm  Priory,  Surteo*  Soe.,  toL  L  '  lb.,  p.  76. 

pMt  p.  Iixz.  ■  lb.,  p.  191, 

*  Chron.  Lanenioct,  192-3.  *  lb.,  p.  301.  . 
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of  an  expected  invaBioD  of  "  Sire  Robert  de  BniB  vostre 
enemje."*  But  these  expeditions  were  viewed  by  the 
English  kings  as  mere  iasurrectionory  risiogB  against  their 
authority  as  Lords  Paramount,  and  Edward  11.  and  his 
officiala  heaped  all  manner  of  opprobrious  epithets  on  hia 
rival,  styling  the  chosen  of  the  Scots,  "nuper  Comes  de 
Carryk,"  "proditor  Angliie,"  down  to  a  late  period." 

The  reference  in  the  last  note,  to  an  estate  once  belonging 
to  the  only  cadets  of  bis  family  which  could  boast  of  the 
same  royal  descent,  induces  a  digression  to  notice  one  of 
the  Earldoms  which  Robert  de  Brus  forfeited  by  aiming  at  a 
throne.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  England  lay  the  Honour  of 
Huntingdon,  of  which  Conington  and  Ezton  were  members, 
once  the  fief  of  old  Siward  Biiira  and  his  unlucky  son  the 
martyred  Waltheof.  With  Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  latter 
by  Judith,  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  it  passed  on  her  second 
marriage  to  David,  Prince  of  Cumbria,  afterwards  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  whose  grandson,  David  of  Huntingdon  (the  hero 
of  Scott's  "  Talisman")  afterwards  enjoyed  the  Earldom.  On 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  John  le  Scot,  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Huntingdon,  in  1237,  wiUiout  issue,  the  great  possessions  of 
the  latter  were  divided  between  his  three  sisters,  the  secosd 
of  whom,  Isabel,  by  her  marriage  with  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord 
of  Annandale,  brought  Huntingdon,  besides  the  subsequent 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne,  into  that  family.  Edward  L 
declared  it  forfeited  after  Brus's  rebellion,  along  with  his 
other  English  possessions,  and  it  appears  to  have  afterwards 
remained  with  the  crown  till  the  Earldom  was  revived  by 
Henry  VlII,  in  the  person  of  George,  Lord  Hastings  of 
Ashby,  representing  the  junior  branch  of  another  great 
house  which  once  claimed  the  Scottish  throne  ;  a  portion  of 
whose  estates,  with  a  share  in  their  blood,  are  inherited  by 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon. 

Edward  bestowed  Hert  and  Hertness  in  Durham  on  Robert 
Clifford,  ignoring  altogether  the  rights  of  the  Lord  Palatine, 
and  he  had  previously  granted  Annandale,  the  oldest 
possession  in  Scotland  of  the  Brus  family,  to  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  the  Earldom  of  Carrick  to  Henry  Percy.* 

But  to  retura.     With  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  affairs 

*  Bp.  Relltwa'i  tteg.,  I.  p.  SSS.  Obwrra  Coniogton  ft  Elton,  12  Edw.  IL  Ea.  Ifo. 
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underwent  a  material  change.  Though  Brus  and  his 
adherents  still  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope  for 
the  sacrilegious  murder  of  the  Comyns,  and  Edward  II. 
prevailed  on  Clement  Y.  and  his  successor,  to  issue  fresh 
fulminatious  from  the  Vatican,  denouncing  the  incorrigible 
Earl  of  Carrick  and  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  jet  the 
de  facto  King  of  Scots,  whose  rights,  and  those  of  his  family, 
to  the  hereditary  succession,  had  been  solemnly  settled  by 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Estates,  held  at  Cambuskenneth 
and  Ayr,  occupied  a  very  different  position  from  the  rebel 
who  had  fled  before  the  bloodhounds  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
and  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  The  Scottish  King  and  his  people 
were  singularly  iiidiflerent  for  that  period  to  the  yoke  of 
Kome.  Clement  V.  excommunicated  him  on  the  1 8th  May, 
1306,  and  three  years  later  Edward  II.  prevailed  on  the 
same  Pope  to  issue  a  mandate  from  AvignoD,  dated  2lBt 
May,  1309,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Carlisle,  ordering  him  to  be  de- 
nounced for  contumacy,  as  he  "  cared  not  for  the  excommu- 
nication."' 

We  may  here  cast  a  glance  at  the  respective  positions  of 
the  two  countries  after  the  defeat  at  Bannockburn.  In 
England  the  weak  and  vacillating  Edward,  neglecting  the 
dying  injunctions  of  his  stem  father,  had  entirely  failed  to 
make  any  head  against  his  wary  opponent.  Though, 
according  to  Froissart,"  Edward  I.,  aJmost  with  his  last 
breath,  in  the  presence  of  his  barons,  made  his  successor 
swear  to  bury  his  flesh  only,  but  to  keep  the  dry  bones 
above  ground,  and  carry  them  before  his  army  in  every 
Scottish  expedition,  in  the  hope  that  the  spirit  which  once 
animated  these  remaius  might  still  lead  the  English  to 
victory,  yet  the  dying  wishes  of  Rings  are  seldom,  it  has 
beeu  said,  respected.  And  the  unmutilated  corpse  of  the 
greatest  Plantagenet  was  straightway  committed  to  the 
hallowed  fane  of  Westminster,  where  for  five  centuries  and 
a  half  it  has  i-ested  beside  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  a  silent 
witness  to  the  realization  of  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  the 
"  Malleus  Scotonim."  Moreover,  by  his  injudicious  choice,  in 
Gaveston  and  the  Despensers,  of  favourites  on  whom  he 

*  ItiiiDs'a  HiatorieU  P«peri,  fto.,  p.  189.  •  Vol.  L  o.  iit.  Thii  rtoty  ii  luppoMd 
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lavished  wealth  and  honours,  Edward  II.  alienated  his  proud 
Qobilitj,  many  of  them  veterans  who  had  served  under  his 
&ther  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  iutea- 
tine  disaensionB  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  aud 
treasonable  negotiations  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  with  the 
Scottish  King,  finally  ending  with  his  own  deposition  and 
miserable  death  at  Berkeley.  In  Scotland  again,  Brua 
now  felt  that  success  had  brought  in  ita  train  heavy  respon- 
sibilities. He  who  had  been  but  one  among  the  magnates 
of  England  and  Scotland,  was  now  elevated  above  them — 
"  primus  inter  pares," — but  his  brow  was  weighted  with  the 
circlet  of  royalty.  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  nobles, 
who  through  good  and  evil  fortune  had  adhered  to  his  cause, 
and  especially  to  liis  chivalrous  and  impubive  brother 
Edward,  for  whom  and  himself  the  realm  of  Scotland  was 
too  limited.  Occupation  must  bo  found  for  these  fiery 
spirits,  and  the  Scottish  king  now  attained  his  object  by  the 
self-supporting  devastation  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  Bannockbum,  his  brother  Edward 
and  Sir  James  Douglas  were  despatched  into  England  by  the 
Eastern  Marches,  with  an  army  which  devastated  Northum- 
berland, burned  Hexham,  and  Corbridge,  occupied  Newcastle 
and  adjacent  places,  and  levied  contributions  from  the 
PaUitinate.  They  are  said  to  have  penetrated  to  Richmond, 
and  to  have  re<entered  Scotland  by  the  West  Marches,  (after 
burning  Appleby  and  other  places),  loaded  with  spoil  and 
ransom  extorted  from  the  religious  houses.  On  7th  October, 
1814,  Durham  was  ransomed  by  the  Prior  and  convent 
giving  bond  for  800  marks  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  to  be  paid 
at  Jedburgh,  one  half  at  the  next  Martinmas,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  Octave  of  the  Circumcision,  immediately  follow- 
ing ;  and  gave  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  these 
stringent  conditions.^  Archbishop  Greenfield  about  the  same 
period  granted  various  large  amounts  for  the  ransom  of 
prisoners  captured  at  Bannockbum.*  The  Brethren  of 
Finchale,  besides  their  own  expenses,  had  to  contri- 
bute to  the  "  Bomus  Dunelmensis,  Dominus  Papa,  et  Scoti." 
In  their  "status"  for  "Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmaram," 
1314,  there  is  an  entry,  "Domino  R.  de  Bruys  ....  im- 
posicionibus  xxxvi'.  viii".""  and  in  the  following  year,  "Die 
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Veneris  ante  festum  S.  Lucsb  Evangelistae,"  "  D.  Robertus 
de  Bruys"  again  appears  as  a  creditor  for  xviii'.  iv''." '  He  was 
uovr  plundering  a  house  to  -which  his  ancestors  had  been 
benefactors.  Cumberland  was  occupied  from  25  Dec.,  1314, 
to  24  June,  1315,  and  was  forced  to  pay  600  marks  to  the 
Scottish  king,  "  pro  tributo."'  Such  was  the  demoralization 
among  the  English  that  it  is  said  the  sight  of  two  or  three 
armed  Scots  was  sufficient  to  put  100  of  them  to  flight, 
while  the  Marchmen  of  the  English  border,  who,  as  the  old 
song  says, 

"  SoDght  the  beeres  that  made  their  broth, 
Id  Scotland  and  in  England  both," 

joined  the  invaders  in  plundering  their  countrymen.' 
Negotiations,  which,  on  the  proposal  of  Robert  de  Brus  to 
treat  for  peace,  had  been  entered  upon,  by  Edward  grant- 
ing a  safe  conduct  to  Neil  Campbell  of  Lochow  and  other 
Scottish  Commissioners,*  were  broken  off  by  Edward's 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  renounce  the  claim  of  feudal 
supremacy,  and  again  the  Scottish  hosts  poured  through  the 
passes  of  the  Cheviots,  carrying  Are  and  sword  along  the 
vales  of  Rede  and  Tyne.' 

Encouraged  by  their  unmolested  return,  the  Scots,  in  1315, 
advanced  for  the  third  time  since  Bannockburn  into  England. 
They  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  and  for  tho  secon.d  time  plun- 
dered Hartlepool.  This  invasion  took  place,  "  circa  festum 
Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli/'^and  in  the  graphic  language  of 
the  chronicler,  "  Villam  de  Hertelpole,  hominibus  fugientibus 
ad  mare  in  navibus,  spoliaverunt  sed  non  combusserunt." 
This  shows  how  completely  the  King  of  Scots  had  severed 
himself  from  his  English  possessions,  for  Hartlepool,  with' 
its  church,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Hilda  of  Hertpol,  was  an 
old  and  valued  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Bras.  It  was 
even  then  a  place  of  importance,  for  in  21  Edward  I.,  his 
grandfather  tiie  "Competitor,"  was  found  to  have  a  seaport 
there,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  "  killagium  "  of  Sd.  for  every 
ship  with  a  boat,  and  of  4d.  for  one  without  a  boat,  touching 
there.'     In  illustration  of  one  death  caused  by  this  invasion, 

'  Frioiy  of   Tlnehale    (Surteee  Soe.)  *  Chron.  Lmereoat. 

1831,  App,  p.  ii.  *  Book  ol  HeibuD ;  ChroD.  de  Laner- 
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there  ia  a  curious  Terdict  (in  Bishop  Eellawe's  Register)  by  a 
jury,  on  30th  July,  1315,  on  the  death  of  Joha  Sayer,  a 
villager  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  who  had  climbed  the  cam- 
panile of  the  church  for  safety  from  the  Scots,  and  waa  killed 
in  coming  down  by  a  fall." 

We  now  first  meet  with  the  name  of  Ripon  in  connec- 
tion with  these  events.  On  13th  April,  1316,  Archbishop 
Greenfield  summoned  the  Archdeacon  and  the  chapter  to 
attend,  with  the  other  clergy  of  the  diocese,  a  council  against 
the  Scots,  to  be  held  at  Doncaster  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Ascension  Day.'  Their  defiberations  do  not  appear  to  have 
averted  the  invasion.  It  was  part  of  Robert  de  Brus's 
policy  to  harass  the  English  by  rumours  of  expeditions,  and 
perhaps  to  this  period  may  be  referred  a  letter  from  some 
person  unknown,  and  without  any  date  but  the  1 4th  July,  in 
which  he  tells  Edward  II.,  "  that  Robert  de  Brus  had  held 
his  parliament  at  Ayr,  at  which  be  had  ordered  his  brother 
Edward  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  Scots,  while  he  himself  besieged  the  castles  of 
Dumfries,  Botyll,  and  Caerlaverock,  and  remained  at  the 
latter  place  while  his  light  troops  made  a  foray  into 
England."  The  letter  "  desires  credence  to  be  given  to  the 
bearer,  who  would  relate  matters  touching  the  Royal 
dignity." » 

The  invasion,  however,  took  a  different  direction  so  far  as 
Edward  de  Brus  waa  concerned.  Within  a  mouth  after  the 
Parliament  of  Ayr,^  he  sailed  with  6,000  men  for  Ireland, 
and  after  being  crowned  as  its  King  and  fighting  numerous 
battles  with  various  success,  he  closed  his  stormy  career 
near  Dundalk  on  5th  October,  1318,  where  he  fell  rashly 
opposed  to  superior  numbers.  The  King  of  Scots  was 
absent  with  his  brother  during  a  part  of  this  Irish  campaign, 
A..D.  1316,  and  Edward  II.  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
organize  expeditions  into  Scotland,  which  were  defeated 
through  the  vigilance  of  Douglas  and  the  young  Steward. 
The  most  notable  of  these  actions  were  at  the  camp  of  Lintalee 
near  Jedburgh,  where  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  defeated  by 
Douglas  with  much  loss,  and  Thomas  of  Richmond  slain  ; 
and  the  death  of  Robert  Nevill,  the  "  Peacock  of  the  North," 

■  Baiue'i  Hut  T».ptn,  p.  SfiO.  Caleadu'  of  ADoient  Coireipondanoe  (in- 

*  lb.  1^  SiS.  eluding  loine  Royal  Lsttera),  naw  Id  Ui« 

<  App.II.toTiii'^BaportofttaaDBp,-  Public  Record  Offioe. 
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who  vas  also  killed  bj  Douglas  in  an  obstioate  fight  near 
Berwick.    (Haiies'  Ann.) 

The  inroads  of  the  Scots  now  became  bo  numerous  that  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  In  1316-17. 
(A".  Regis  Edwardi  1 0".),  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  narrates  how 
"Eobert  de  Brus  cum  suo  ezercitu  bii  intravit  nostram 
diocesin,  et  eam  transeundo  et  morando,  per  deprsadationes 
et  combustiones  quasi  toUditer  derastarit :  et  ideo  nulli 
collectorea  erant  deputati,  quia"  [says  the  record]  "  nichil 
BUperfluit  uode  decima  potuit  IcTari "  I '  Tiiere  are  numerous 
mandates  about  this  period  by  Edward  II.  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  regarding  service  against  the  Scots.*  The  royal 
letters  already  referred  to  show  how  anxious  he  was  on  the 
subject.  On  18th  October,  1316,  he  writes  to  Aymer  de 
Valence,  in  reply,  that  he  had  arranged  with  Henry  de 
Beaumont  to  undertake  the  wardenship  of  the  Marches 
during  the  ensuing  winter  ;  is  himself  on  his  way  to  York 
to  be  near  if  aid  should  be  required.  And  on  17th  June 
following  he  writes  to  the  Earl,  that  ....  he  is  setting  out 
on  bis  way  to  the  north  parts  for  the  Scottish  war,  and 
directs  the  Earl  to  hasten  to  him.' 

Later  in  the  same  year,  the  Scots,  under  their  King  in 
person,  obtained  an  important  acquisition  in  the  fortress  of 
Berwick,  which  was  betrayed  into  their  hands,  and,  unlike 
the  other  places  which  were  captured  from  the  English,  was 
not  dismantled,  but  strongly  fortified  and  victualled  for  a 
siege,  under  the  command  of  Walter  the  High  Steward,  and  an 
eminent  Flemish  engineer,  named  John  Crab.  While  these 
preparations  were  in  progress,  the  King  of  Scots  invaded 
Noi-tbumberland,  reducing  the  strong  fortresses  of  Wark, 
whose  green  mound  still  overhangs  the  Tweed,  and  of  Har- 
bottle,'  where,  in  later  times  a  descendant  of  his  own,  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Darnley,  was 
bom.  Later  in  the  same  year,  in  May,  he  advanced  into  a 
new  and  unplundered  country,'  and  making  the  head-quarters 
of  bis  army  at  Fountains  Abbey,  which  suffered  sererely,  sent 
his  foragers  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Northallerton,  and 
BOuthwfu^s  to  Boroughbridge  and   Koaresborough."    The 

*  Heihftm  Book,  App.  p.  lyil   {Biihop       Eeoper  of  Public  Baisordi  (lup.  ait.) 
Ballon'*  Heguter,  231).  *  Hsxhun  Book,  Prat.  p.  xmii.  i  Chroo. 
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Scots  burned  down  this  last  place,  and  the  tower  of  its 
parish  church  is  said  yet  to  show  the  marks  of  the  fire, 
doubtless  raised  with  the  intention  of  burning  out  the 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

Thence  he  continued  his  march  to  Ripon.  A  mandate 
by  Archbishop  Melton  to  the  bailiff  of  Ripon,  dated  1st  June, 
1318,  in  which  the  prelate  relieves  his  feelings  by  the  hardest 
of  language  against  liis  enemies,  shows  that  Ripon  paid  the 
large  amount  of  1000/.,  as  ransom  for  its  safety."  And  on 
7th  of  same  month,  the  Archbishop  commanded  the  Scots  to 
be  excommunicated  for  their  "  nefanda  scelera  and  horrenda 
facinora,"  committed  at  Ripon  and  elsewhere  in  the  diocese.* 
Ferliaps  the  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  Ripon  was  a  punishment 
for  its  having  taken  arms  against  the  invaders.  For  on 
14th  Kal.  Aprilis  (19th  March)  1318,  we  find  that  the  Arch- 
bishop  orders  his  receiver,  Mr.  Thomas  de  Cave,  to  allow 
Thomas  Deyvill,  bailiff  of  Ripon,  40'.,  in  aid  of  the  tenants 
of  that  bailliwick  coming  to  York  to  join  the  army  about  to 
set  out  under  Edward  II.  against  Scotland, — also  that  20". 
was  allowed  for  a  banner  "  de  sindone  "  for  the  said  tenants.' 
Turning  westward,  the  Scottish  army  rolled  up  the  valley  of 
the  Wharfe,  plundering  Otley,  Bolton,  and  Skipton  in  Craven, 
ere  they  set  their  faces  homewards.'  An  interesting  re-valua- 
tion on  26th  July,  1318,  of  the  numerous  churches  and 
religious  houses  which  they  plundered,  marks  their  progress 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  chart.*  The  taxable  value  of  the 
Archbishopric  was  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  one  thousand 
marks,  instead  of  two  thousand  as  formerly,  by  the  devas- 
tations in  the  manors  of  Hexham  and  Ripon  alone.  So 
impoi'tant  a  part  of  the  diocese  were  these.  The  rich  abbey 
of  Bolton  in  Craven  was  so  thoroughly  plundered  tliateven, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years  after  this  invasion,  the  canons 
had  to  disperse,  and  were  recommended  to  the  charity  of 
Worksop  and  other  monaeteiies,  by  Archbishop  Melton,  on 
26th  October,  1320.' 

But  dire  as  was  this  visitation,  this  great  county  was 
destined  to  suffer  far  greater  losses  in  the  following 
year.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Robert  de  Bnis  held  a 
Parliament    at    Scone,   in    December,   1318,   and    passed 

'lb.  Praf.,p.  IX1U. 
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Tarioii3  important  statutes  respecting  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  interests  of  the  kingdom — one  in  particular 
levelled  against  the  Pope  —  prohibiting  the  clergy  from 
sending  money  to  Rome  for  the  purchase  of  Bulls.  Edward, 
on  the  other  hand,  procured  from  that  quarter  fresh  fulmi- 
nations  against  the  Scots,  Trhich  produced  little  or  no  effect 
on  his  hardened  adversaries.  He  took,  however,  a  more 
practical  step,  wliich  taxed  all  the  energies  of  the  King  of 
Scots  to  meet  it.  The  English  King  summoned  the  powers 
of  his  kingdom  to  meet  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  24th  July, 
131 9,"  ami  in  September  of  the  same  year,  a  strong  army  sat 
down  before  Berwick,  while  the  fleet  occupied  the  mouth  of 
the  Tweed.  The  fortress  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 
High  Steward,  as  minutely  told  in  the  graphic  pages  of 
Barbour,  and  the  accurate  narrative  of  Lord  Hailes,'  but 
after  numerous  assaults,  the  Euglish  army  so  completely 
invested  it,  that  surrender  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  Their 
numbers  and  strong  position  deterred  the  wary  King  of 
Scots  from  a  direct  attack,  but  like  Hannibal,  when  be 
marched  on  Rome  from  Capua,  besieged  by  the  stern 
Fulvius,  Robert  de  Brua  resolved  on  a  powerful  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  defenders  of  Berwick,  by  invading  England. 
This  exploit  met  with  the  success  which  was  denied  to  the 
famous  march  of  the  immortal  Carthaginian.  The  Ring  did 
not  accompany  the  expedition,  hut  despatching  Randolph 
and  Douglas  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  he  remained  in 
observation  before  Berwick.  The  Scottish  leaders  plundered 
Gillesland,  and  in  addition  a  grievous  murrain  carried  off 
the  oxen  and  cows  in  the  northern  dioceses,  bo  few  being 
left  alive  that  men  were  compelled  to  use  horses  at  the 
plough.* 

Truly  the  hand  both  of  man  and  Providence  lay  heavily 
on  the  North  of  England  at  that  era.  The  little  nunnery 
of  Lambley,  in  Tynedale,  where,  as  Mr,  Raine  observes,  a 
few  holy  women  subsisted  on  a  pittance  which  at  the  Dis- 
solution only  amounted  to  5l.  15s.  Sd.,'  was  flo  utterly  ruined 
that  in  1321  Archbishop  Melton  issued  an  indulgence  in 
their  favour,  recommending  them  to  the  charity  of  the 
&ithful.      Numerous   similar  instances    occur   in  the   local 
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Records.  Sweeping  all  before  them,  the  Scottish  armj 
after,  it  is  aaid,  endeavouring  to  capture  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, plundered  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Buburbs  of 
York.> 

They  again  presented  themselves,  raost  unwelcome  visitors, 
for  the  second  time,  before  the  burghers  of  Ripon.  No  ransom 
was  apparently  offered  or  asked.  Probably,  after  the  exac- 
tions of  the  previous  year,  the  predecessor  of  the  Worshipful 
Mayor  was  unable  to  raise  anything  from  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  the  good  town  of  S.  Wilfrid  was  given  up  to 
destruction.*  No  doubt  the  waters  of  the  Yore,  and  the 
walla  of  the  venerable  Minster,  reflected  the  blaze  of  burning 
roofs  and  rafters,  a  dire  prospect  at  the  close  of  an  English 
autumn.  We  can  well  picture  to  ourselves,  with  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  the  townsmen  lucky  eaough  to  possess 
horses,  bestriding  them  as  they  fled  from  the  burning  towa 
and  driving  their  "  Ripon  rowels  "  into  their  smoking  sides, 
as  they  escaped  the  Scottish  prickers.  The  invaders  marched 
southwards  in  the  direction  of  York,  and  halted  at  Myton- 
on-Swale,  near  Boroughbridge,  where  they  established  their 
headquarters.  The  picturesque  description  given  by  Frois- 
sart  of  a  Scottish  army  of  the  period  is  well  known."  How  all 
were  on  horseback — the  knights  and  squires  on  large  horses, 
the  common  people  on  little  nags — and  their  continuous 
marches  of  twenty-four  leagues  without  halting.  How  they 
carried  no  baggage  or  provisions  except  a  little  oatmeal, 
always  finding  abundance  of  cattle  in  the  enemy's  country, 
which  they  boiled  in  the  skin,  or  roasted  on  spits.  Such 
men  trained  to  fight  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  were 
invincible  in  border  war  under  leaders  like  Randolph  and 
IDouglas. 

To  oppose  a  hardy  force  like  this,  the  Archbishop 
summoned  a  motley  array  composed  of  archers,  burgesses, 
yeomen,  priests,  clerks,  monks,  and  friars.*  This  hastily- 
summoned  army  advanced,  and  as  it  defiled  across  the 
Swale,  the  Scots,  repeating  the  manceuvre  by  which  Wallace 
destroyed  the  forces  of  Surrey  and  Cressingham  at  Stir- 
ling Bridge,  charged  and  put  it  to  utter  rout.  Many 
were  drowned,  and  among  the  3000  who  fell  there,  were 

'  Wal«iDgham,  pp.  111-13. 
«  Bwbour,  The  Bru»,  xii.  272,  My*, 
"  Tbej  an  cummjn  to  Bepoun. 
And  dertrojit  hily  that  toun."  i     ("Kiolc 
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300  priests.  Hence  the  action  was  called  in  derision, 
the  Chapter  of  Myton.  ■  One  person  of  note  fell  there — 
Nicholas  Flemyng,  Mayor  of  York,  for  whose  soul  an  indulg- 
euce  was  granted  by  Archbishop  Melton  on  22nd  August, 
1320.*  The  Archbishop  not  only  lost  many  of  his  tenants  in 
the  fight,  but  also  his  plate  and  household  effects,  Sec, 
which,  as  he  said,  had  been  "  injudiciously  brought "  (incon^ 
suite  adducta)  to  the  &eld  by  bia  retainers,"  and  so  heavy  was 
his  loss,  that  be  was  obliged  to  ask  assiatance  from  the  great 
Cistercian  and  other  religious  houses  of  his  diocese,  in  very 
moving  terms,  on  16th  November,  1319.' 

When  this  disastrous  intelligence  reached  Berwick,  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  other  great  barons  whose  estates 
lay  ii)  Yorkshire,  withdrew  from  Edward's  army  to 
look  after  the  safety  of  their  own  domains,  and  thus  de- 
prired  of  a  large  part  of  hia  force,  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  intercept  Ran- 
dolph and  Douglas,  but  they,  having  accurate  intelUgence, 
eluded  him,  and  made  their  way  back  by  the  West  Marches 
with  much  booty  and  many  prisoners. 

With  this  formidable  devastation  the  visits  of  the  Scots  to 
Ripon  seem  to  have  ceased.  Its  subsequent  disasters  in  the 
"  Rising  of  the  North,"  and  later  events  of  English  history, 
must  be  laid  at  the  account  of  English  hands.  Though  the 
King  of  Scots  was  once  again,  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
at  no  great  distance  oflf  when  he  commanded  for  nearly  the 
last  time  at  Byland  Abbey,  in  1322,  the  troops  whom  he 
had  so  often  led  to  victory,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  young  Edward  III.,  yet  Ripon  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  again  destroyed,  though  the  Scots  in  their  march  to 
Beverley,  are  said  "after  Byland  to  have  murdered  many 
ecclesiastics  at  Ripon."  " 

The  subsequent  invasions  of  the  Scots  do  not  come  withia 
the  scope  of  these  remarks.  Though  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill,  and  the  stitl  more  brilliant  victory  of  Neville's 
Cross,  must  have  gone  far  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of 
England,  yet  such  was  the  aversion  with  which  the  Scottish 
nation  was  regarded,  long  after  the  wars  between  the  two 
peoples  had  come  to  an  end,  that  no  person  of  the  nation 
was  allowed  to  become  a  citizen  of  York  or  Newcastle. 
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The  civic  registers  of  York  contain  many  certificates  to 
ahow  the  Eaglish  origin  of  men  who  were  kept  back  from 
rising  in  their  trades  by  being  falsely  accused  of  drawing 
their  birth  from  across  the  border.*  The  noble  series  of 
muniments  from  which  Canon  Raine  has  selected  so  many 
iotereiting  documents,  show  how  this  dislike  arose.  The  Scots 
were  looked  upon  as  excommunicated  barbarians,  and  the 
merchant  wbo  trafficked  with  them,  and  the  priest  who  said 
mass  in  their  presence,  were  involved  in  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical censures. 

May  it  be  long  before  Hipon  sees  a  foreign  foe,  or  is  sub- 
jected to  any  invasion  other  thaa  that  which  has  now  taken 
place — of  visitors,  not  with  acton  and  basnet,  gloves  of  plate, 
and  sword  and  spear,  to  plunder,  burn  and  destroy — but  with 
note-book  in  hand,  to  remark  and  fix  in  their  memories  the 
numerous  and  interesting  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  with  which 
the  hand  of  Time  has  dealt  more  kindly  than  that  of  man. 

Penned  as  these  observations  have  chieSy  been,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  among  scenes  which  recall  the  names  of 
Hugh  of  Avranches  and  Robert  of  Mortain,  with  other  sur- 
names inseparably  connected  with  the  most  stirring  events 
of  Engliiih  history,  some,  as  Granville,  Hay,  and  Mont- 
gomery, still  flourishing  in  their  adopted  country,  while 
others,  as  Argentine,  Arenel,  and  do  Vere,  redolent  of  all 
that  is  noble  or  knightly,  survive  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
uovehst  or  poet,  the  mind  of  the  historical  inquirer  is  irre- 
sistibly led  to  ponder  on  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
memorable  expedition  of  the  Conqueror,  and  those  which  we 
have  been  considering,  under  the  descendant  of  his  follower 
the  first  Robert  de  Brix.'  The  objects  of  both  these  great 
men  were  different,  and  yet  how  simihir  have  been  the 
results  of  their  labours.  The  Norman  Buke  fought  at 
Senlac  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  a  throne,  and  though  he 
and  his  immediate  successors  apparently  trampled  on  the 
liberties  of  England,  these  Uberties  and  laws  revived  in  a 
united  England,  never  again,  we  trust,  to  perish.     And  so 

*  Ruoe'i  HiaU  Pkpera,  Ac,  Pref.  pp.  without  the  territorial  "de,"  u  it  would 

xiix-iu.  be  in  the  contemporary  instuiee  of  tb* 

'  The  Bum&ma  of  this  Itojal   houaa  great  Picard  Hoiue  of   the  Sieura  da 

boing  origin&lly,  not  a  poraonal  one,  but  Cuuci.      The  lower  clanoce    in   Scutluid 

turrilurial,  from  the  Castle  of  Brii,  ntar  atiU  pnmouDce  the  name  of  Bruoe  wiUi 

VMo^-nuB,  m  the  Cutuatiu,  it  ia  iU  incor-  a  uloao  api)r(Ku:h  tu  iti  origiiul  NoniiU 

rect  to  apeak  of   the  ItoUirt  Unice  and  form — Brii,  t  short,  aa  in  w. 
Juha  BaUiol  of  the  thuieenth  century 
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the  Scottish  monarch,  when  ravaging  the  North  of  England, 
with,  ajs  we  may  well  believe,  deep  regret,  when  he  looked 
on  the  old  possessions  of  his  house,  and  using  the  stern 
necessities  of  war  with  the  highest  of  earthly  objects, — the 
protection  of  the  throna  which  he  had  so  hardly  won,  and  of 
the  followers  whose  nationality  he  had  establislied,  perhaps 
little  thought  that  the  rough  discipline  to  which  he  was 
Bubjecting  his  foes,  was  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  convert  both 
nations  into  a  free  and  united  people. 

If  tliis  imperfect  sketch  shall  in  any  degree,  however 
slight,  contribute  towards  the  examination  and  illustration  of 
the  period  of  our  common  history  on  which  it  touches,  the 
expectations  of  its  autlior  will  be  fully  realized. 


.;,  Google 
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CHAETEES  OF  THE  BEETIB8  OF  BEETTESTED,  OE  BEESTED. 


Thxsb  three  following  deed*  were  formerly  among  the  muniments  of  the 
Dering  family  at  Suirenden  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  diaperoion  by  sale  of 
that  valuable  collection  a  few  years  ago,  they  passed,  as  was  most  proper, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bertie  family,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  Eari 
of  Liodsey,  ita  Head,  and  are  preserved  at  his  seat  at  USngton.  Thej 
form  a  part  only  of  a  parcel  of  dociunenU  relating  mainly  to  the  &milies 
of  Bertie,  NorLhwode,  and  Cobham,  whose  estates  lay  near  together.  The 
two  latter  rose  to  eminence  as  barong — the  one  in  their  native  county  and 
the  other  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  are  now,  in  the  male  line,  extinct ;  bot 
the  Berties,  though  they  migrated  from  Kent  into  Lincolnshire,  played  a 
very  distinguishni  part  in  the  history  of  their  country,  and  rose,  finally,  to 
the  highest  lank  in  its  peerage.  The  ducal  title  of  Ancaster  is,  indeed, 
DOW  extinct,  and  the  ancient  barony  of  Eresby,  which  came  to  the  Bertiet 
by  the  distaff  has  with  the  distaff  again  abided.  The  earldom  of  Lindsey, 
however,  given  to  the  stout  old  soldier  who  fell  at  Edgehill,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  maternal  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  still  remuns  in 
the  name,  as  does  that  of  Abingdon,  won  by  a  younger  branch  at  a  some- 
what later  period. 

Dugdale,  at  the  dose  of  a  rather  elaborate  account  of  the  Barons  Wil- 
longhbj  of  Eresby,  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  their  heiress,  Katherine, 
with  "  Richard  Bartue,  Esq.,  of  whose  descendents,"  he  adds,  "  I  shall  speak 
in  their  proper  place."  This  pledge  he  redeems  in  his  account  of  the 
Earls  of  Lindsey,  but  of  Richard's  ancestry  he  says  only  that  "  he  was  son 
of  Thomas  Bertie,  of  Berested  in  Eent,  Captain  ^  Hurat  Castle  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight." 

OoDceruing  the  descent  and  honours  of  the  Bertie  family  from  the  mar* 
riage  of  Richard  Bertie  with  Katherine  Willoughby,  in  her  own  right 
Baroness  Willonghby  of  Eresby,  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk  as  widow  of 
Charles  Brandon,  no  obscurity  has  ever  existed,  but  the  auoeetjy  of 
Richard  Bertie  has  been  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  putting  forth  by  the 
heralds  of  a  pedigree  of  thirteen  descents  from  a  oertun  Leopold  Bertie, 
of  Bertieslaud  in  PnuBta,  and  Constable  of  DoTer  Castle  in  the  raign  c^ 
King  .Sthelred,  a  most  mythical  personage,  and  at  best  an  anachronism. 
Snch  fictions  were  found  in  high  places  under  the  Honse  of  Tudor,  and 
their  natural  effect  when  shown  to  be  without  proof,  was  to  cause  disbelief 
even  in  the  true  pedigrees,  where  such  existed.  The  Berties  thus  suffered, 
and  it  is  but  recently  that  their  true  position  as  landowners  and  gentry  of 
Kent  from  an  early  period  has  been  recognised  by  the  highest  authority  in 
such  matters,  and  they  have  found  a  place  in  the  Libro  d'Oro  of  Mr. 
Shirley. 

The  lady  who  gave  her  hand  to  Richard  Bertie  was  the  fourth  wi&  and 

I.,, I,"  .A'OogIc 
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widow  of  tbe  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whow  pnioeding  wife  wu  the  lister  of 
"""T  ^in.  — *«M«-  Af  T^.n.  Ifj^y  nf  Francs.  She  waa  the  daughter  and 
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ham  and  Thomu  M«Uere  of  Lenham  a  parcel  of  land  called  Helde  in 
Thornham.  The  bonndariM  which  are  giTeu  sh«w  that  Bichard  Bertegh 
posaeeced  other  land  in  the  same  parish. 

The  name  of  Bertie,  in  rarioug  forma,  occun  in  other  local  reooHt. 
Walter  de  Bereted  was  co-SherifF  of  Kent  40  Hen.  III.  He,  or  another 
Walter  of  the  same  name,  vas  Constable  and  Warden  of  Borer  Oastle, 
Jul^,  47  Henry  III.,  far  a  short  time  only.  [Hasted  I.  Izxxi  and 
IV.  69.] 

The  Hundred  R')ll  for  2  Edward  I.,  gires  Buncan  de  Berstede  as 
Bailiff  of  Middelton  ;  "  Dominoa  Walter  de  Berstede  tone  Vi(XODmes," 
and  a  little  further  on  "Walter  de  Berstede  tempore  quo  fuit  Vicecomes  ;** 
and  it  is  stated  that  Richard  de  Cliff,  while  the  King's  Eicheator,  "  fecit 
prostemare  hoscum  heredum  de  Bersted  apud  Hobord  et  Thelenelond  ad 
valorem  xx  marcarum."     [Rot.  Hund  :  Cant :  I.  pp.  211,  219,  224,  235.] 

According  to  Hasted,  Berat^  or  Be^tede  is  a  parish  composed  of  the 
manors  of  Ledes,  Moat-Hall,  and  Thumham.  The  Otteridge  estate  in 
Bersted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.,  belonged  to  Simon  Bertyn,  who  by 
will  in  1530  bequeathed  it  to  Jeffrey,  a  merchant.  The  Bertie  lands  are 
reputed  to  have  lain  near  the  Parsonage,  on  Stratton  Street,  as  early  as 
Henry  II.  There  is  still  a  tenement  known  as  "  the  Berty  lands."  The 
grant  of  arms  to  the  family,  10  Jany.  4  Henry  VI,,  is  to  the  Captain  of 
Hurst  Castle,  and  bears  three  battering  rama  quartering  with  a  fractured 
castle,  evidently  allusive  to  the  office  of  the  grantee. 

A  considerable  mass  of  evidence  of  a  local  character  eatablishing  the 
connection  between  the  Bertiea  and  Rented,  is  printed  in  the  well-known 
work  of  Lady  Geoigiana  Bertie,  entitled  "  Five  generations  of  a  loyal 
House." 


Sciant  presentes  et  fiituri  qnod  ^o  WilUelmns  filiuB  Rnberti  de  Ffreny- 
geham,  dedi  concesti  et  hac  present!  carta  raea  confirmavi  domino  Johanni 
de  Northwode  filio  domini  Ro^ri  de  Northwode  et  .Tobanne  uxori  sue 
et  domino  Johanni  de  Northwode  filio  eorandem,  totum  liberum  tenemen- 
tum  meum  quod  hahui  in  parochia  de  Aldynton  juxta  Thornham  apud 
Ffrenygebam,  ut  in  terris  boscis  meanagiia  redditis  domibus  gardinis  viia 
semitu  pascuis  pasturis  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis  sine  aliquo  retene- 
mento.  Habendum  et  tenendum  totum  predictum  tenementum  cum 
omnibus  pertinenciis  suis,  ut  predictum  est,  predictis  dominis  Johanni  et 
Johanne,  et  Johanni  filio  eornndem,  et  heredibus  ipsius  Johannis  filii,  bene 
et  in  pace,  jure  hereditario  imperpetuum,  fauiendo  inde  per  annum  capi- 
talibus  dominis  illius  feodi  omnia  servicia  inde  dehita  et  consueta  ad  ter- 
minoe  consuetos.  Et  ego  predictos  Willielmus  et  hercdea  nei  waranti- 
labimus   totum  predictum  tenementum   cum    omnibus  pertinenciis  suis, 

Eredictis  domino  Johanni  et  Johanne,  et  Johanni  filio  eonmdem,  et 
eredibus  ipeius  Johannis  filii,  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  im- 
perpetuum. Pro  hac  autem  donatione  concessione  warantizatione  et 
hujus  presentis  carte  mee  confirmatione,  dederunt  mihi  predicti  domini 
Johannes  et  Johanna  et  Johannes  filius  eorundem  quater  vigenti  marcas 
argenti  in  gersnmam,  anno  regni  Regis  ICdwardi  tricessimo  quinto. 
Hiia  testibus,  dominis  Willielmo  de  Faiforer,  Hicardo  de  Rokeslee, 
Johanne  de  Bikenor^  Thoma  de  Insula,  militibns,  Rogero  de  Toketone, 
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Kmoue  Sftuvage,  Johanae  Eljs,  B&rtholoneo  de  Eastede,  Johanne  «t 
Barthotomeo  de  Bereteghe,  Adamo  ate  Capele,  Johanne  ate  Hoke,  Willi- 
elmo  do  Hokiugore,  Ricardo  Pajforer,  Waltero  WoUjr,  olerico,  et  inultis 
aliis. 

A  lump  seal  of  brownish  wax,  device  a  fleor  da  In  of  earlj  type.  Legend 
«tS.  WILLI  DE   FRENCH-." 

n. 

Hec  iodentun  tettatar  qaod  dominni  Johannes  Northwode  miles  con- 
cesiit  et  ad  feodi  firmam  dimisit  Johanni  M^gil  de  Thorneham  et  here- 
dibua  Buis,  puturam  suam  in  Waremede,  post  falcacionem  et  ahductionem 
feni  ejusdem  prati,  agistando  et  pasturando  in  eodem  cum  direisiB  areriis 
■uia  quolibet  anno  post  abductionem  feni  quandocunque  abductio  feni  con- 
tigerit,  et  si  predictam  pratum  quibusdam  annis  propter  tempus  fluviosum 
■eu  propter  siccitatem  contingentei  non  &lcatuni,  tunc  incipiet  pasturare  in 
dicto  prato,  per  quindenam  prozime  seqnentem  festum  natiritatis  sancti 
JohanaiB  Baptiste,  continuando  de  anno  in  annum  nsque  festum  Purifica- 
tionia  Beats  Marie  tunc  prozime  seqnentem.  Habendum  et  tenenduin  pre- 
dictam pasturam  cum  sepibue,  post  finem  termini  Thome  Beaw  Dune 
finnaru  ibidem  oompleti,  pre&to  Johanni  Meggil  et  beredibus  suis  imper- 
petuum.  Et  reddendo  inde  annuatim  pre&to  domino  Jobanni  et  here- 
dibuB  suis  in  manerio  sue  de  Thorneham  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  arch- 
angeli  duo-decim  denarios  et  duoacapones.  Et  predictus  dominus  Johannes 
et  heredes  sui  predictam  paaturam  cum  sepibus,  modo  et  forma  ut  Bupra- 
dictum  est,  prefato  Johanni  et  beredibus  suig  contra  omnes  gentes  waranti- 
tahuut  imperpetuum.  Et  predictus  Johannes  Meggil  et  heredea  sai,  tem- 
pore opportuno,  sepes  crepabunt  et  cum  eisdem  claudebunt,  et  si  boscus 
claudendi  in  eadem  clausura  defectivus  fuerit,  tunc  predictus  Johannes  et 
heredea  sui  residuum  bosci  clausure  pertinenti  super  terras  dicti  dotnini 
Johannis  scindent  et  habebunt.  Bt  si  oontingat  predictum  Johannem 
I^^gil  Tel  heredee  suoa  in  solutions  dicte  feodi  finne  aliqao  anno  in 
parte  vel  in  toto  ejusdem  ad  festum  ante  dictum  deficere,  tunc  bene  liceat 
prelato  domino  Johanni  et  beredibus  suis  tarn  in  omnibus  terris  et  tene- 
mentis  ipsiuB  Johannis  H^^l,  quam  in  dicta  pastura,  per  omnia  bona  et 
catall&in  eisdem  inventadistringere,  districciones-que  captas  efiugare  et  penes 
■e  retinere  quousque  de  dicta  feodi  firma  et  arreragiis  ejusdem  simul  cum 
dampnig  et  expensis  occasione  detencionis  habitis  sibi  fuerit  plenane  satio- 
&ctnm.  In  oujnt  rei  testimonium  bnic  indenture  partes  predicte  ligilla 
sua  altematim  appotuerunt,  Hiis  testibus  Johanne  Burbach,  Johanna 
Bertegh,  Willielmo  Eynton,  Kicardo  ate  Hobe,  Petro  Monek,  Roberto 
Ffrjk,  Ricardo  Bert^h  el  aliis.  Data  apud  Thorneham  Ticeaimo  sexto 
die  Ffebruarii  anno  regni  Begis  Edwardi  tercii  a  oonquestu  qnadrageaimo 

Seal  circular,  in  red  wax,  I^  inch  diameter;  arms  on  a  full- shaped  shield, 
a  cross  indented  between  nine  ermine  spota,  placed  two  and  one  in  each 
quarter.  The  shield  is  placed  within  a  circle,  slightly  foliated  in  the 
Decorated  stjle.  Legend,  "  f  sioilluk  iohanhi  dk  ko&thvodb."  The 
parchment  is  indented  above  and  folded  at  base,  and  measures  9J  inches 
bj  6  inches. 

Endorsement.  "  Indentura  domini  Johannis  de  Northwode,  miliUs  d« 
paatura  in  Waremede, 

vouxxzi.  "-■      .'-t'li'Sl'-' 
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III. 


Scduit  presentai  et  taiat'i,  qnod  ^  Ricardas  Bertegh'  dedi  conoesn  et 
hac  present!  orta  mea  confirman,  Willielmo  Ejroton'  de  Thornham  et 
Thome  Mellere  de  Lenham,  unam  peuam  terre  mee  cum  pertiaenciis  aaia 
vocatam  Hetde,  jaceutem  in  parocaia  de  Thornham  predicta,  ad  terram 
prefati  Willielmi  Ejntoa'  venua  Est  et  South,  ad  venellam  duoentem  a  regia 
via  usque  meuuagium  predict!  Bicardi  versus  West,  et  ad  meaauagium 
predict!  Bicardi  Teraua  North.  Habendum  et  tenendum  predictam  peoiam 
terre  cum  pertiuenciis  luis  pre&tia  WtUielmo  et  Thome  heredibuB  et 
anignatifl  mis  imperpetnum  de  capitalibua  dom!ni«  feodi  illiui  perser- 
vicia  annualia  que  eis  inde  de  jure  debentur.  Et  ego  prediotiu  Bicardua 
et  heredea  mei  predictam  peoiam  terre  cum  pertiuendis  suit  prefatii  Willi- 
elmo et  Thome  heredibns  et  asaignatis  buib  contra  omnee  gentea  waraotiza- 
bimua  imperpetuum.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  hoic  preseitti  carte  aigiUnm 
menm  appoeui.  Data  apud  Thornham  die  Sabati  proxime  ante  festnm 
Sancti  Nicholai  Episcopi  anno  r^ni  Begia  Henrici  quarti  Anglie  quarto* 
decimo.  Hiia  teatibus,  Willielmo  Golyn  de  Otteham,  Jobaune  Sbaraatede, 
Edmundo  Arnold,  Jolianne  Qretjng,  Willielmo  Whit  et  alliia. 

Written  upon  a  Blip  of  parchment  13  inchea  long  by  4  broad,  the  lower 
inch  being  turned  up  as  a  fold.  The  seal  is  a  small  lump  of  red  wax, 
half  an  inch  diameter,  never  having  borne  an  impreiaion. 

Endorsed  in  a  probabl;  contemporary  hand,  "  Scriptum  de  terris  in 
Thornham  per  Ricardum  Bert^V  Willielmo  Ejnton'  anno  Henrid  quarti 
quarto-decimo." 


.;,  Google 


^rocretrtngs  at  ffitttinQfi  at  t^t  Kagal  Srcfiaeolosical 
Institute. 

Maj  1,  1874. 
OcTATina  UoB«AN,  Esq.,  F.3.A.,  T.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Hr.  R.  H.  SoDBH-SviTH,  F.S.  A.,  read  "  Notes  on  apecimens  of  wrought 
gold,  forming  ^  portion  of  the  Aahanti  iudemuitj  "  (printed  &t  p.  29),  of 
which  Mewn.  Qarrard  exhibited  manf  apecimeiuL  In  the  discuseion 
which  enaued  upon  Mr.  Soden- Smith's  carefulljr-written  memoir,  the 
Ch&irm&n,  the  Earl  Amhent,  Sir  John  Maclean,  the  Hon.  Wilbraham 
Egerton,  M.P.,  and  others  took  part — Sir  John  Maclean  and  Mr.  Tr^ellas 
exhibiting  gold  rings  of  special  make,  lately  acquired  on  the  ooast  of 
Aftica.  Mr.  Egerton's  obeerrations  were  especiall;  in  connexion  with  the 
remark&ble  sword  exhibited  with  the  golden  objects,  and  these  obeerrationi 
he  has  kindlj  appended  to  Mr.  Soden-Smith's  "  Notes,"  aboTe  referred  t«. 

The  SsoBKTABi  read  a  memoir  bj  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  on  "The 
Annecrf  Athlete"  (printed  at  p.  108). 

Mr.  FoKTHrit,  F.8.A.,  regretted  to  differ  fK»n  the  learned  writer  of  the 
memoir,  but  he  thought  "  tie  Athlete  "  rather  a  Gallo-Roman  work,  than 
of  earlier  date.  It  was  certunlj  a  ver^  fine  thing  as  to  condition,  size, 
Sknd  raritjr  of  t^pe,  and  he  r^retted  mndi  that  it  had  not  been  acquired 
bj  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  bat  he  oertainlj  could  not  think 
it  a  specimen  of  Qreek  art. 

These  obeerrations  were  generally  concurred  in  bj  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller, 
who  thought  the  figure  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Hr.  Bcarr  drew  attrition  to  some  original  MSS.  exhibited  bj  Mra.  J. 
O.  Nichols.  The  first  in  importance  is  a  Letter  nnder  the  Great  Seal 
(which  was  appended)  and  Sign  Manual  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  empowering  the  officers  of  the  King's  Mint  at  Can- 
terbury to  arrest,  and  retain  for  their  service  in  the  Mint,  goldsmiths  and 
other  artificers,  and  to  take  and  use  metals  and  minerals  required  for  their 
work.  The  deed  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogatiTe  of  impressment,  and  appears  not  to  have  passed  through  the 
usual  preliminary  stages  of  Letters  under  the  Qreat  Seal,  nor  to  have  been 
enrolled.  The  next  document  noticed  is  the  Coromission  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Hastings  for  carrying  the  canopy  at  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  as  foUowa:— 

"  To  all  and  singuter  whome  it  may  conoeme,  Wee  the  Maio',  Jural«s, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Towne  and  Port  of  Uastinga  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  one  of  the  Cinqe  Portes  of  our  Sotxraiohb  Lobd  tkb  Kivo, 
with  all  due  honour  and  reverence  as  apperteyneth,  send  greeting.     Know 

?ee,  that  with  one  assent,  and  mutnall  consent  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
ITeehave  elected   our  welbeloved    combarons   Tuoxab   Deltk^  i^^r' 
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Maio'.  WiLLUH  Pakkbb  uid  Johh  Dunk,  gentlemeo,  Juntes  tlien,  to 
joyoe  with  the  residue  of  the  Barons  of  the  uid  Cinqe  Fortes,  and  two 
utcient  Townes  of  Bye  and  WinchelBea,  to  carry  the  c&nopy  over  the 
EiHOB  iDost  excellent  Majebtib  on  the  zxiij'><.  of  this  instant  Aprill  at 
Westminster,  the  daye  and  place  appointed  hy  his  Majestic,  and  then  and 
tiiere  to  doe  and  performe  all  sucb  other  services  as  at  such  Coronacioiu 
apperteyneth  to  them,  and  according  to  their  ancient  priviledgei,  time  out 
of  mind,  heretofore  the  Barons  of  the  said  Cinqe  Fortes  and  Townes  have 
acoiutomed  to  doe  therein,  and  according  to  the  t«nour  of  bis  Majestic 
late  Proclamauon. 

"  WiTNBs  our  Common-Seale,  DxTBD'the  tj**".  day  of  Aprill  in  the  xiij*. 
yere  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soreraigne  Lord  Gkables  the  Second  by  the 
grace  of  God  of  England,  France  and  Ireland  King,  Defendonr  of  the 
Faith  &c.     Annoque  Domini  1661." 

(There  are  no  remains  of  the  seal,  but  the  label  remains,  with  marks 
of  red  wax  upon  it.    On  the  upper  part  is  the  word  "  Hastiho.") 

[Endorsed] — "  The  Commission  of  the  Barons  of  Hasting  for  carrying 
the  canopy  at  the  Coronacion  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  John 
Dunk  gent'  being  one.    1661." 

The  right  of  bearing  the  oanopy  at  the  coronation  of  the  Sovereign  was 
granted  to  the  Cinque  Ports  by  Edward  I.  (See  Jeake's  "  Charters  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,"  p.  21).  At  p.  27  of  the  same  work  in  another  charter  of 
the  same  King  this  serrice  is  thus  described  :  "  And  a  Cloth  four  square  of 
purple  silke  by  four  staves  [or  speara],  silvered  over,  borne  up,  wi^  fonre 
little  hells  silver  and  gilt,  over  the  King,  going  whither  he  would,  did  the 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Forts  assigned  b«ire,  at  every  staff  foure,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  the  Forte,  lest  Port  should  seem  to  be  preferred  to  Fort. 
Likewise  the  same,  a  silke  Clothe  over  the  Queene  going  after  the  King  ; 
which  said  cloths  they  did  daime  to  be  theirs  of  right  and  obtained  them 
in  Court,"  &c.  The  service  was  followed  by  the  Barons  dining  with  the 
Sovereign  after  the  Coronation.  Furtheron  in  the  same  work  (pp.  139, 
130,  131)  are  extracts  from  other  docnmente  relating  to  this  privilege. 

The  other  documents  noticed  were  some  thirteenth-century  deeds  re- 
lating to  Ticehont,  &o.,  in  Sussex,  with  seals  attached  ;  a  power  of  attorney 
by  the  superior  of  the  town  of  Youghall,  in  Ireland,  to  give  seisin  oi  land 
there  ;  and  a  special  licence  of  entry  to  the  lands,  &c  of  his  father,  granted 
to  John  Trollope  by  Tobias  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Durham,  under  his  sign 
manual  and  great  seal,  dated  28th  July,  i  James  I.  These  are  specified 
below. 

Vntimtiti  salt  tmatkt  a[  9rl  «T%i&(ttll. 

By  the  Messrs.  Oarbabd. — Numerous  objects  of  gold,  Ac.,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Ashanti  indemnity.  The  chief  of  these  are  ; — A  represeO' 
lation  of  a  human  head,  not  far  short  of  life  size,  conventionally  treated, 
sent  as  a  symbol  with  the  "Messenger"  sword,  indicating  a  determination 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  person  communicated  with  ; — a  "  Messenger  " 
sword  standing  on  four  supports  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold ; — large  circular 
gold  ornaments,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  selected  attendants  of  the  king, 
elaborately  decorated  in  relief  with  conventional  patterns ; — three  reliquaries 
of  European  design,  apparently  copied  from  Portuguese  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth century; — filigree  buttons  of  European  type; — finger  rinn  ornamented 

i.j '  ,c.oogrc 
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with  out]  pierced,  uid  filigree  work; — an  ftmnlet  cue  orerlaid  with  wire 
work ; — k  grifliD-like  bird,  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  throne  of  the 
Sing  of  A^anti;— casts  of  cowries  and  other  shells  in  solid  gold; — a  staff- 
head  with  running  ornament  in  relief  of  leaves  and  fruit,  of  elegant 
design,  perhaps  from  an  Italian  model  ;-~'Tarious  beads  of  coloured  glass, 
some  showing  elaborate  patterns.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tome  of  these 
beads  may  be  Venetian  and  of  considerable  age  :  a  very  great  value  is  set 
upon  them  hj  the  natives. 

BjMrs.J.QonoBNumoLB. — Original  MSS.  Five earljdocuments  relating 
to  TicehuTSt  and  othnr  places  in  Sussex,  and  five  others.  1.  Confirmation  bjr 
Henry,  Count  of  Eu,  of  the  gift  made  hj  Walter  de  Scoteney  to  the  church, 
and  canons  of  the  Holj  Trinity,  Hastings,  of  the  churches  of  St.  George, 
Crowhurst,  and  St.  Mary,  Ticehurst.  Written  in  a  good  clear  hand,  of  the 
very  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Remains  of  around  seal  of  pale 
green  wax  probably  2A  ins,  in  diameter,  when  entire),  appended  by  a  green 
and  white  silken  oora,  on  which  are  poniona  of  a  knightly  figure.  Le- 
gend, gone.  2.  Confirmation  by  Peter  de  Scoteney  to  the  church,  &c,  ol 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Hastings,  of  the  gmnt  made  to  them  by  his  father, 
Walter  de  Scoteney,  specified  in  the  preceding  deed.  Written  in  a  good, 
elearhand,oftheearlypartofthe  thirteenth  century.  Sealattached,  of  green 
wax,  round,  li  in.  diameter ;  in  the  centre,  on  a  pointed  shield,  with 
bordure  engrailed,  a  bend,  billetty.  Legend,  "Sioillum  Pitiu  db  Soo- 
nivB."  The  deed  is  printed  and  the  seal  engraved  in  "  Collectanea  To- 
pographica  et  Genealogica,"  Tol.  vi.  p.  105.  3.  Confirmation  by  Kalph 
de  Ykelescbam  to  the  church,  <lcc.  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Hastings,  of  the 
gill  made  to  them  by  Robert  the  merchant,  of  certain  land  in  the  marshes 
M  ¥keiesham,'  desonbed  as  "certain  Flemish  and  certain  English  acres  of 
marsh  land,"  reserving  to  himself  a  rent  of  one  penny  yearly,  and  granting 
ft  right  of  way  to  the  said  land  over  his  own  land.  Written  in  a  small, 
dear  hand,  of  the  veryearly  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Portion  of  seal 
of  light  brown  wax  attached,  showing  remains  of  a  knightly  figure  on  horse- 
back. Legend,  gone.  4.  Grant  by  Kalph  de  Hicleaham  to  the  church,  &c. 
of  Hastings  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  of  his  fee  in  Hovertnot,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  leading  from  Hastings  to  Rye,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  for  which  a  pound  of  cummin  is  to  be  rendered  yearly,  within  twelve 
days  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  For  this  gift  the  Abbot  and  canons  of 
the  church  have  giren  him  101  marks  of  silver.  Written  in  a  good  clear 
hand,  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bound  seal  of  light  brown 
wax,  2  ins.  diameter,  nearly  perfect,  a  knight  on  horseback  riding  to  the 
right,  with  dr«wn  sword  in  right  hand,  a  shield  on  his  left  arm.  L^end, 
"  SiQiLLUM  .  .  ADULFi  DB  Ikelbsh'm."  5.  Agreement  between  the  Abbot 
and  convent  of  Battle  and  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Hastings  reepecting  the 
tithes  of  Boresell,  within  the  parish  of  Ticehurst,  which  the  Sacrist  of  Battle 
used  to  receive.  The  Prior  of  Hastings  will  pay  yearly  2s.  to  the  said  Sacrist 
upon  the  great  altar  there,  within  the  Octave  of  the  feast  of  St.  Martin 
in  winter,  and  all  dispute  and  difiiculty  about  the  >aid  tithes  shall  cease. 
If  the  said  sum  b  not  paid  the  Sacrist  of  Battle  shall  have  unchallenged 
right  to  levy  the  said  tithes,  and  the  Prior,  &<:.  of  Hastings  shall  pay  any 
damages  or  loss  incurred  thereby ;  and  so  that  they  cannot  withdraw  from 
this  agreement  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  confirmed  it  with  hii  seal. 


A'Oo^lc 
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Written  in  a  fiur  h&nd,  of  the  e&rly  put  of  tbe  thirteenth  ceittuij.  No  teab 
remain  ;  two  were  appended,  the  l&bel  of  one  remunlng.  6.  Qnot  bj 
John  W^e,  &lconer,  and  Amioe  hie  wife  to  Sir  Bc^nald  de  Qnj,  lord  of 
DeSrenclojt,  of  the  lands  and  tenementa  with  their  appurtenanoea,  late 
belonging  to  William  de  Pekeedenfl  in  Stondone,'  and  which  they  had  of 
the  feoffment  of  Thonua  de  Swynfbrde,  knight,  37  Edw.  HI.  Two  small 
seals  attached,  one  of  which  is  round  ;  in  the  centre  a  lion  rampant.  Le- 
gend, "  S.  Tboxb "'  ;  the  other,  an  oral,  in  the  centre  a  pelican 

in  her  piety.  Legend,  "  Suk  PKLioAirne  Dei."  7.  Letter  of  attorney  by 
DaTid  M^Nagle,  superior  of  the  town  of  Youghal,  and  the  reere  and  oom- 
monalty  of  the  nme  town,  appointing  John  Frauncays  to  sire  seisin  to 
William  Barkeswolde  and  Isabella  his  wife  of  a  garden  with  its  appnrte- 
nances  in  the  same  town,  which  the  said  William  and  Isabella  had  pnr- 
(^lased  of  them.  16  Rich.  II.  Bound  seal  of  dark  brown  wax,  l|  in. 
diameter ;  on  a  shield  three  bendlete  sinister,  impaling  a  chevron,  pale~ 
wise.  8.  Letter  under  the  Qreat  Seal,  authorising  and  commanding  the 
officers  of  the  Sing's  Mint,  at  Canterbuiy,  to  take  and  retain  "sooche 
and  as  many,  goldsmythes  fyners  partors  smjthes  grarera  moniers  la- 
boureren  or  eny  other  artyfioere  of  what  facultie  or  smenoe  they  bee  of, 
and  also  as  many  charecolis  colyers  colemakers  or  wood  to  mi^e  oolea 
withall,  with  all  maner  of  other  woodes  neceasarye  and  requysite,  And  alsoo 
to  take  all  maner  of  copper  leade  argall  allam  aaltepeter  ooperas  bniraa 
mercury  pottearthe  asshes  and  all  other  thinges  necessarye  and  requysite 
for  makinge  of  our  monies  within  our  saide  mynte."  1  April,  1  Edw.  VL 
Sign  Manual  of  the  King  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  "  Edwabd."  At  the 
foot,  under  the  fold  to  which  the  label  for  seal  is  attached,  follow  the  sig- 
natures of  "E.  Somerset,  T.  Gantuarien,  W,  Seint-John,  J.  Russell, 
J.  Warrewjk,  C.  Seymour,  Cuth.  Duresme,  Antone  Broune,  W.  Herbert." 
Great  Seal  of  white  wax,  unbroken,  but  a  bad  impression.  9.  Special 
licence  of  entiy,  without  proof  of  age,  to  John  Trollope,  enquire,  as  to  all 
bis  lands  &c  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  late  belonging  to  his  &ther, 
Fiancis  Trollope,  esquire,  deceased,  and  held  of  the  bishop  m  ctnile. 
1  James  I.  Signed  "  Tobias  Ddhslh'  "  (Toby  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Dur^ 
ham,  lfi95 — 1606).  Bound  seal  of  pale  brown  wax,  broken  ;  obvene  a 
knight  on  horseback,  in  armour,  with  uplifted  sword  in  right  hand; 
reverse,  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a  richly  canopied  throne ;  below  his  feet, 
on  a  label,  "  Vita  Ch'rus  Mors  lucrum  ; "  below  all,  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Durham,  impaling  Mathew;  Ist  and  4  th,  a  lion  rampant;  2Dd,  three 
chevronels;  3rd,  two  chevronels.  10.  Original  Commission  of  the  mayor, 
tc.  of  the  port  of  Hastings,  for  carrying  the  canopy  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Charles  II.,  G  April,  1661.  (See  antea.) 

By  the  Ber.  J.  Beck. — A  small  collection  of  silver  objects  from  Ice- 
land, consisting  of  a  silver  bodice  lacing,  probably  sixteenth  century,  mudi 
injured  by  being  put  into  the  fire  by  the  silversmith  at  Reykjavik  to 
get  off  the  gilding  ;  several  fragments  of  a  belt,  said  to  he  of  great 
antiquity ;  various  ball  and  flat  buttons  of  modem  date,  showing  how 
the  old  types  of  ornamentation  have  been  followed. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Tbeoellab. — A  gold  ring,  probably  of  Ashanti  work, 
presented  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.     It  is  ornamented  with 

*  Upper  Stoudon,  Bedfordshire.  another.    There  \t  no  "  Thomas'  among 

*  An  IncUoce  ot  tb*  feoffor  not  having  the  witneues.  The  legend,  however,  is 
hii   own  sell  at   haod,  and  boTrowiog      nut  cImt.  , 
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the  SigDs  of  the  Zodiac,  intenpened  niOi  representations  of  tbe  jaw-bonea 
and  thigh-bones  of  enemies,  ne&tly  farmed  of  wire  soldered  upon  the  nog. 

Bj  Mr.  FsUAaDBNT. — Bronzes  found  at  Annecjr,  Savoy.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  figure  of  an  athlete  ;  the  subject  of  a  valuable  dissertation  by 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  King  (seep.  108), in  which  the  particulars  of  the  discovery 
are  given.  Three  heads,  probably  from  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperon 
Anuininiis  Pius,  and  Hadrian,  of  irhich  two  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter 
raler,  representing  him  in  youth  and  in  middle  age.  The  smallest  of  these 
ia  of  full  life-size,  the  others  are  considerably  larger.  Some  of  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  manufacture  of  such  figures  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  King's 
memoir.  The  workmanship  is  ooarae  in  the  extreme,  and  the  material 
common.  A  human  foot  of  the  same  style  of  art  was  aUo  found  and 
exhibited  with  them. 

June  5,  1874. 
OoTAvntB  MoKQAN,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  SeoRETAitT  read  "  Some  account  of  Bampfylde  House,  Exeter,"  by 
Mr.  R.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  (printed  at  p.  95),  upon  which  some  observations 
in  its  praise  were  made  by  Mr.  Q.  T.  Clark  and  others. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  i^d  "  Notes  upon  the  burial  of  the  body  and 


Lid  of  hurt-cue  of  Roger  da  Kartao. 


heart  of  Abbot  Roger  de  Norton,  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,"  by  Sir  Q.  Gilbert 
Soott,  F.S.A. 
"  Mathew  Paris  tells  as  that,  in  1257,  certain  important  works  were 
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nadertaken  at  the  east  end  of  St  Alban's  Abbej,  John  de  Hertford  being 
the  Abbot. 

"  We  find  that  the  entire  eastern  arm  of  the  cburch  was  then  rebuilt,  or 
transfonned  in  character  to  a  style  which  seems  to  agree  irith  the  time  of 
the  next  Abbot,  Roger  de  Norton,  who  succeeded  in  1260  and  continued 
to  1290  ;  and  that,  in  the  same  stjle,  were  commenced  the  eastern  chapels, 
those  nearest  the  church  being  carried  to  their  full  height,  and  the  Ladj 
chapel  to  that  of  the  string  course  beneath  the  windovr,  in  that  style  ;  but 
we  nave  no  record  of  the  work,  that  I  am  awaie  of,  excepting  the  notice, 
in  recording  the  completion  of  the  Lady  Chapel  by  Abbot  Everden  (1308 
to  1326)  that  the  work  had  been  commenced  Umg  before. 

"John  de  Amundeaham,  in  speaking  of  the  burials  near  the  high  altar, 
says, 'Dominus  Kogenis  Norton  medius  ;  cujus  cor  coram  Altari  Sancta 
ManiB  quatuor  cereorum  sub  figure  ejusdem  effigiei  tenendorum  fuerat 
tumulatum  ;'  and  again,  '  In  eadem  ala  ecclesira,  prope  extremun  gradum 
altaris  Sanctte  Marin  dicti  quatuor  cereorum,  in  medio,  sub  parro  lapide 
marmoris,  figura  Abbatis  Bogeri,  oor  infra  manus  bajulantis,  condiebatur 
(qa.  condebatur).' 

"  This  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four  Tapers  was  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
eastern  group  of  chapek;  and,  while  levelling  the  ground  in  front  of  it, 
we  found  recently  a  little  cylindrical  hole  (perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter) 
worked  in  two  blocks  of  free  stone,  and  in  this  the  wooden  box-corer,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  given.  This  sinking,  or  hole,  we  concluded,  was 
the  place  of  burial,  in  which  was  deposited  the  box  which  once  contained 
the  heart  of  Abbot  Norton,  above  alluded  to.  Thus,  his  body  would  have 
been  laid  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  in  the  part  he  bad  rebuilt,  and  his 
heart  in  front  of  the  altar  of  one  of  the  new  chapels  he  had  founded. 

"  The  apparently  oriental  character  of  the  box-cover,  and  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  its  ornaments  to  an  inscription,  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute, 

"  The  first  example  upon  record  in  England  of  the  enshrinement  of  a 
heart  independent  of  the  body,  is  that  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Brittany  and 
Kichmond,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  William  the  Con- 
queror at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and 
at  his  decease,  hia  heart  was  placed,  according  to  his  desire,  in  Uie  Abbey 
of  St.  Uartin's,  York,  to  which  be  had  been  a  great  benefactor. 

"  This  and  the  following  references  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  exten- 
sively among  distinguished  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  seemed 
to  bear  upon  this  recently  discovered  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  St.  Albans,  are 
culled  from  a  work  known  doubtless  to  most  members  of  the  Institute  as 
the  graceful  and  erudite  production  of  a  daughter  of  one  of  its  distinguished 
members  in  years  gone  by.  In  the  volume  entitled  "  Enshrined  Hearts  of 
Warriors  and  Illustrious  People,"  Miss  Emily  Sophia  Hartshome  has 
brought  together  a  large  collection  of  curious  and  interesting  instances  of 
that  practice.  In  a  short  but  gracefully-written  "  Froeme  "  to  that  work, 
the  authoress  touohea  upon  the  solemn  feeling  which  must  arise  upon  the 
contemplation  of  a  long  list  of  hearts,  the  sources  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
separated  from  the  bodies  in  which   they  once  had  life.     The  "  Sacred 

*  Master  of  tliellolliSerlea  of  Chroni-  et  looia  tepuloronua,"  fto.,  but  the  word 
olea,  ka.,  "Johuuik  Amundoluun  An-  "corpus"  is  given  instekd  of  "oat" 
iuIm  Hod.  B,  Albani,'  vol  i.  p.  4S4  (Ap-  which  I>  found  to  be  the  oorreot  reading. 
pendixD.).    "DsBltuibua,  monumentii 
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E[)t«rprise,"  as  it  was  called,  the  rescoe  of  the  sites  made  hot;  bj  the  foot- 
steps of  our  blessed  Lord,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  moving  prindples 
in  that  practice.  Many  a  warrior  who  consecrated  his  life  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  iufidel — conscious  of  the  desperate 
character  of  his  venture — bequeathed  his  heart  to  some  domestic  shrine, 
Altbongb  his  life  was  not  lost  upon  the  sacred  ground  on  whi<^  so  many 
of  his  &mou9  victories  had  been  won,  our  thoughts  would  perhaps  at  once 
revert  to  the  instance  of  the  burial  of  the  heart  of  Riubsj-d  Cceur  de  Lion 
in  the  cathedral  of  Etouen.  The  discovery  of  that  most  remarkable  relic 
was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  able  communications  to  the 
Societj  of  Antiquaries  by  that  member  of  the  Institute  whose  loss  we  all 
now  BO  deeply  deplore,  Mr.  Albert  Way. 

"  But  in  theinterestingwork  to  which  attention  has  now  been  called  there 
are  but  few  recorded  instances  of  ecclesiastics  who  have  contribut«d  to  the 
roll  of  "  Knabrined  Hearts."  Their  sentiments,  doubtless,  were  in  unison 
with  the  feeling,  but  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  was  not  always  present. 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  bad  served  ia  the  Uoly 
Wars  under  King  RichaH,  had  his  body  buried  in  his  cathedral,  but  his 
heart  was  interred  at  Waverley  Abbey.  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  another  instance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  burial  of 
his  heart  where  his  affections  bad  been  placed,  among  bis  brethren  at 

"  Two  or  three  other  somewhat  similar  examples  occur  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  Robert  de  Sutton,  a  monk  of  Peterborough,  waa 
elected  Abbot  there.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Roger  de  Norton,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  and  attended  with  him  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  where  it 
was  decided  to  support  the  cause  of  ihe  "  Sacred  Enterprise  "and  send  aid 
to  the  Holy  Land, — a  decision  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  appean 
not  to  have  acted  up  to,  and  to  have  suffered  in  consequence.  On  his 
way  homeward  Sutton  sickened  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  monastery 
near  Bologna.  His  heart  was  brought  in  a  cup  to  his  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  and  there  buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Oswald,  a.d.  1274. 

"  The  example  which  seems  to  bear  greater  resemblance  than  any  other 
to  that  of  Roger  da  Norton,  now  brought  to  light  is,  however,  that  of 
Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ety,  who  was  formerly  a  monk  there, 
and  who  died  at  Doddington  in  June,  1286,  and  was  buried  before  the 
high  altar  of  his  Cathedral,  and  his  heart  near  the  altar  of  St.  Martin.  In 
his  case  some  special  veneration  for  St.  Martin  probably  existed,  and  in 
that  of  Roger  de  Norton,  his  affections  may  have  been  set  upon  the  Altar 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four  Tapers,  while  his  many  services  to  the  Abbey 
claimed  the  burial  of  his  body  before  the  high  altar.  He  was  known  as 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  abbey  in  many  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, and  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  improvement  of  its  revenues 
and  establishment.  He  rebuilt  the  infirmary,  towards  the  expenses  of 
which  he  contributed  100  marks.  He  also  gave  many  costly  vestments 
and  ornaments  to  the  church,  and  made  some  additions  to  the  Abbey 
library."    (Dugdale,  new  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  194.) 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  this  interesting  communication, 
Mr.  Clark  spoke  at  some  length  npon  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  heart-burial,  and  the  conditions  which  had  influenced  them, 
Mr.  C,  S.  Greaves  brought  forward  a  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Abbey  of  Dieulacres  in  Staffordahire,  to  which  Ranulph,  Earl  of 
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Chester,  the  founder  of  the  house  in  the  year  1215,  granted  his  heart 
during  his  lifetime.  A  oopj  of  the  document  executed  to  msnie  this 
UTuigement  has  been  kindly  oontribnted  by  Mr.  Greaves.* 

''IlDiTeraia  lanctn  matris  EccIesiR  filiia  prnsentibiis  et  fnturis  prs- 
■entem  chartam  inspccturis  vel  audituria,  Ranulpbua  comes  Cestris  et 
Lincolnie  salutem  in  Domino.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  Deo  et  Sanctn  Hari« 
de  Deulacresse  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  oor  meum  post 
obitum  meum  ibidem  sepeliendum  ubicnitque  corpus  meum  sepeliri  con- 
tigerit.  Quare  Tolo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  ubicunque  vitam  meam 
finire  oontigerit  aut  ubicunque  corpus  meum  tumulari  {sic,  ffy.  tnmula- 
turn)  fuerit  quud  hieredes  mei  et  homines  mei  cur  meum  ad 
abbaciam  meara  de  Deulacresse  quam  Ego  ipse  fundari  absque  omni  impedi- 
mento  et  con  trad  ictione  asportent  condendum  ibidem.  Etne  hoc  me& 
donatio  irritari  valeat  impoeterum  tcI  impediri  ego  eara  h&o  chart&  mei 
et  sigilli  mei  appostcione  roboravi.  Hiis  testibos,  W.  Abbate  Cestris^ 
Abbat«  Qereralt,  Willietmo  de  Vemj  tunc  Justiciario  CestriB,  Bl- 
cardo  ,  Radulpho  de  Braj,  Ricardo  Birun,  Jolianne  de  X^rington, 

Sjmone  Clerico,  Sicardo  de  Arden,  et  mnltia  aliis." 

Lsrge  seal  of  green  wax  appended,  broken,  with  remuns  of  l^end 

" CeSTBIA  ET  LIHCOLHIA"* 

The  Hon.  W.  Owen  8tanlbt  gare  the  following  account  of  stone 
implements  latelj  discovered  by  him  at  Holyhead  : — 

"  Since  mj  former  notices  recorded  in  the  Journal  (tee  vol.  xxviiL  pp. 
70,  144,)  several  articles  of  interest  having  been  found  in  the  foundations 
of  the  circular  huts  at  Ty  Mawr,  Cvrm  and  Pen  j  Bone,  all  adjacent 
farms,  I  have  had  them  engraved,  and  proceed  to  give  a  abort  account  of 
them.  Some  years  ago,  I  heard  that  flints  had  been  found  at  Cwm  like 
la^  gun-flints,  as  the  limner  supposed,  for  cannon.  At  the  time  I  made 
all  inquiries,  but  could  not  trace  them. 

"  Last  year  my  tenant,  John  Jonas,  of  Fen  y  Bone,  the  man  who  first 
told  me  (^  them,  found  one  in  an  old  lumber-place  in  his  house  ;  it  proved 
to  be  a  flint  celt  about  4^  in.  long  by  Sj  in.  broad  :  at  the  cutting  end  it 
had  been  ground  and  used.  It  is  exactly  a  counterpart  of  one  figured  by 
Mr.  J.  Evans  in  his  valuable  work  on  Stone  Implements,  No.  33,  p.  80, 
found  at  Sandon,  North  Yorkshire.  It  also  presents  the  same  appearance 
of  having  been  hafled,  the  facets  being  polished,  as  he  describes. 

"  Having  ascertained  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  man  raising  stone 
at  Cwm  had  found  this  and  several  other  flint  celts,  with  numerous  flakei 
of  flint,  wo  went  with  my  tenant  of  Cwm,  Hugh  Williams,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  time  the  celts  were  first  found,  to  the  spot  as  he  described  it  : 

*  It  vill  be  recollected  that  King  lerred  among  the  Huuimenta  of  tha 
Henry  III.  promiMd  his  heart  to  the  Abbey,  and  is  referred  to  id  Dean  Stan- 
AUnm  of  Fonterrault,  when  on  a  vuit  ley's  "  Historical  Heinorials  uf  W<at- 
Ibere,  and  a  solemn  ioatruniBQt  was  eia-  miaiter  Abbay,"  p.  13G,  and  in  Hub 
cuted  when  the  Abbav  and  hec  niil*  Hartshon>e's"l6uhriiied  Hfiartc.'p.  111. 
attended  at  Westminster,  and  rectiTed  the  '  CoL  Vemon  thought  Vemey  wa«  a 

valued  object  from  the  hands  of  Abbot  mistake  for  Temon,  aa  there  waa  a  Juatioa 
Walker  da  Wenlook,  in  the  preeence  of  of  Cheater  about  the  time  of  the  name  of 
many  noblea  and  pennaa  of  diatiDction,  Vemon,  and  Foaa  gi*M  William  da 
aaaembled  for  the  occaaion  in  the  Abbey  TemoD,  Just  Ilin.  H.  III.,  which  aup- 
of  Westminetar,  twen^  yeara  aftar  the  port*  this  view,  and  fixes  the  dale  of  the 
king'a  deceue.  (Dugdale'a  Uonaiitioaii,  deed  aa  between  ISIS  and  1313.  Evl 
vol.  L  p.  371.)  The  original  document  Ranulph  died  in  1233. 
recording  this  ciroumrtaace  is  still  pre* 
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it  vu  the  Bite  of  a  circular  hut  We  fonnd  the  naual  pound ing-itonea, 
polished  at  the  ends  from  use,  also  the  round  and  flat  pebbles  from  the 
■ea  shore  ;  and  making  further  search  found  flint  flakes,  bj  which  we  were 
persuaded  it  was  the  place  where  the  celts  had  been  found.  Hugh  Roberta 
described  them  as  four,  two  being  of  the  same  sise  as  the  one  John  Jones  had 
kept.  This  had  been  giren  him  bj  the  wife  of  the  man  John  fioberts,  now  dead, 
who  found  them.  She  carried  milk  to  Holjhead  for  John  Jones.  One  was 
»bout  eight  inches  Iodk,  and  it  was  sold  In  Holyhead  for  three  shillings. 
A  great  many  amber  beads,  by  her  description  much  decajed,  were  found 
with  them  ;  the  children  lost  them.  The  flint  flakes  were  taken  for  strike- 
lights  ;  also  a  large  block  of  flint,  from  which  no  doubt  the  celti  had  been 
made. 

"  I  waa  puxiled  to  know  from  whence  the  large  boulders  of  flint  came, 
from  which  inch  large  celts  could  be  formed,  as  I  bad  onljr  found  small 
flint  pebblea  on  the  shore  washed  from  the  driil.  My  tenants,  however,  on 
being  questioned,  said  that  at  low  water  large  flint  stonea  were  found  ; 
and  on  searching  a  bay  near  we  found  many  large  enough  to  make  into 
good-sized  celts  ;'  so,  no  doubt,  the  celts  were  manufactured  on  the  spot. 
Professor  Rameaj,  to  whom  I  wrote,  told  me  without  doubt  I  should  find 
flints  all  aloDg  the  ooast  washed  from  the  drift,  although  there  are  no 
regular  flint  beds  in  Korth  Wales. 

"I  beliere  two  flint  celts  have  been  found  in  Anglesey ;  one,  about  eight 
inches  long,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Prichard  of  Liwydiarth 
Esgob,  and  found  near  here.  I  hare  a  small  flint  scraper  found  at 
Ueylwys  in  a  bog ;  a  great  quantity  of  flint  flakes  were  with  it,  enclosed 
in  a  atone  cist.  The  small  whetstone  or  burnisher,  with  a  perforation  for 
suspension,  was  found  at  Pen  y  Bone,  and  also  the  whorl  of  Samian 
pottery.  The  stone  celt  was  found  near  Holyhead,  with  a  circular  disk  of 
stone,  supposed  to  be  for  some  game. 

"  We  hare  now  found  at  and  round  Ty  Mawr,  in  the  circular  huts, 
bronze  weapons,  beads,  flint  celts,  stone  celts,  Roman  pottery,  and  coins 
of  the  early  Emperors,  so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  both  Romans 
and  natifes,  as  welt  as  Irish  rovers,  lived  in  these  huts.  A  space  of  near 
two  square  miles  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  these  early  habitations, 
and  no  doubt  the  inhabitants  settled  here  seeking  safety  from  attack  under 
the  mountain  fortress  to  which  they  oould  retire." 

The  Chaibhan  made  some  observations  upon  a  curious  Italian  mann- 
script  on  clockmaking,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd.  It  is  a 
aa&]l  quarto  volume,  and  entitled  "  Trattati  di  diversi  Orologii."  There 
is  neither  name  nor  date  to  it,  but  from  internal  evidence  it  must  have 
been  written  between  the  yean  1660  and  1680.  It  treats  of  and  gives 
most  minute  rules  and  directions  for  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  "  Oro- 
logii ; "  a  term  of  very  general  meaning,  as  it  includes  all  sorts  of  instru- 
uente  for  the  measurement  and  record  of  passing  time,  whether  clepsydra, 
*un-dials,  docks,  or  watches.'  The  author  divides  his  work  into  three, 
parts  : — 

"  Part  I.  trtsats  of  '  Orolo^  Elementarii,'  elementary  orologii,  which  are 
set  in  motion  by  means  of  the  elements — fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  and  time 
measured  accordingly. 

'One  block  weighbgS  lb.  wu  brought      in  the  •atna  general  mow,  but  without 

UMi  very  reoently.  much  propriaty— sa  the  name  Is  dwived 

■  Our  EngliBb  word  clock  w«  employ      fromthebdl.       ,,    ,  LiOOQIC 
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"  Part  II.  '  Orolc^ii  Materiali,'  or  instTumenta  conatrucled  of  and  set  in 
motioD  by  solid  materials,  as  weights  and  springs — viz.,  clocks  proper,  and 
watches. 

"  Part  III.  ooDtainsinstractionsfor  dning  rarious  things,  among  which 
are  '  Bules  for  making  a  cotton  stocking  of  fine  thread.' 

"  Part  I.  gires  directions  for  constructing  depsjdrs. — 1.  Dials  showing 
time  bj  the  action  of  water.  2.  Dials  showing  time  by  the  motion  oi 
wind — aw,  3.  Dials  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp — 
fire.  4.  Sand-glasses  and  dials  set  in  motion  by  the  flowing  of  saud — 
earth.  B.  A  dial  measuring  time  fay  the  coniumptioa  of  oil  is  a  lamp. 
6.  Sun-dials. 

"  Minute  directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  all  these  numerous 
instruments,  which  are  accompanied  by  mo»t  carefully  executed  perspective 
drawings  of  each  ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  them  in  a  short 
notice.  The  author  of  this  MS.  is  not  known,  hut  in  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished, called  <  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches,'  I  find  the  following 
statements  in  p.  99,—'  In  1 663,  Martinelli  of  Spoleto  wrote  a  curious  work, 
describing  Tarious  methods  of  constructing  what  he  calls  elementary  clocks, 
that  is,  docks  which  were  set  going  by  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  some  of 
which  could  be  made  to  show  the  time  of  day.  Time  was  measured  in 
the  water-docks  by  suffering  that  element  to  pass  successiTely  through  the 
compartments  of  a  drum-shaped  cylinder  acting  as  a  pulley  to  a  oord  and 
counterweight,  the  motion  being  determined  by  the  quantity  of  water  or 
the  bore  of  the  orifioe  through  which  it  escaped.  The  motion  of  the  earth 
or  sand-clock  was  regulated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  air-clock  time 
was  measured  by  the  pumping  of  a  bellows  like  those  of  an  organ,  the 
gradual  escape  of  the  air  regulating  the  descent  of  a  weight.  In  the  fire- 
clock,  motion  was  produced  upon  the  principle  of  a  ^moke-jack,  the  wheels 
being  moved  by  means  of  a  lamp.'  These  are  precisely  the  instruments 
described  and  figured  in  the  drawings  of  this  MS.,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  this  may  be  the  very  book  referred  to,  for  it  once  formed 
part  of  a  Venetian  library,  and  if  so,  it  gives  us  the  precise  date  and  the 
author  of  it. 

"  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  is  Part  II.,  in 
which  the  author  gives  most  minute  instructions  for  the  formation  of  all 
the  various  parts  of  clocks  proper,  moved  by  weights  and  springs  as  then 
in  use,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  them  by  putting  the  parts  together ; 
and  these  are  accompanied  by  numerous  perspective  drawings  of  the  works 
of  such  clocks  of  various  kinds,  whether  wall-clocks,  tahle-clocka,  or  watches ; 
and  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  the  tenons  of  the  pinions 
are  accurately  given,  so  that  any  clockmaker  could  make  exactly  such 
clocks  as  those  described.  In  some  theauthor  gives  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  balanoe-olocks,  such  as  were  in  use  before  the  application  of  the  pendulum, 
by  Vincenzio  Qallileo  in  1649,  as  well  as  clocks  after  the  introduction  of 
that  mode  of  governing  the  motion  of  the  clock.  The  escapements  are  the 
crown-wheel  and  verge  escapement,  and  in  the  balance-clocks,  the  crown- 
wheel and  verge  being  vertical,  the  balanoe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
Ye^e  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  position.  By  the  introduction  of  the  con* 
trate-wheel  the  position  of  the  crown-wheel  and  verge  became  horizontal, 
and  then  the  balance  moved  to  and  fro  in  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  thus  one 
arm  of  the  balance  easily  became  a  short  pendulum,  which  continued  in 
use  till  1680,  when  Clement,  an  English  clockmaker,  inveiUed  A<^,Mchor 
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ncapement,  which  admitted  the  use  of  longer  pendolams,  which  Tibrated 
in  rery  trntll  arcs.  The  instruction  for  forming  the  short  pendulum  ia 
aimpi}'  to  put  a  brass  wire  at  the  extremity  of  the  verge,  oa  which  is  to 
be  fixed  a  small  bob  weight  (bobetta)  to  regulate  the  goiug,  A  drawing 
of  the  spir&l  balance  or  bair-apring  in  watches  is  also  girea,  and  as  this 
was  not  invented  and  did  not  come  into  use  till  1660,  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  nor  drawings  given  of  long  pendulums,  it  is  evident  that  the 
book  must  have  been  written  between  these  two  years.  Among  the  draw- 
ings are  the  works  of  the  going  and  striking  parts  of  a  table-dock  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  also  of  the  great  clock  in  the  Kaua  at  Treviso, 
the  latter  beiog  an  old  balance-clock,  and  the  moTement  consisting  of  only 
two  wheels,  vii.,  the  great  wheel  (on  the  barrel  of  which  the  weight-cord  was 
wound}  and  the  crown  wheel  with  the  verge  and  cross  balance  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  was  himself  a  clockmaker,  and  pro- 
bably a  great  and  important  one,  from  the  care  and  skill  shown  in  the 
work ;  and  from  the  spelling  of  certain  word^,  I  should  suspect  bim  to  have 
been  a  Venetian,  or  to  have  written  in  the  Venetian  style.  I  have  never 
seen  either  drawings  or  engrarings  of  the  works  of  these  early  clocks,  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  any  existing  but  these  ;  for  at  that  time  such  matters 
were  not  engraved,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  drawings  of  early 
English  clocks.  I  may,  however,  here  mention  that  the  earliest  existing 
clock  is  perhaps  the  Bover  clock,  which  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
Castle,  and  is  now  in  the  Patent  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  as  is  also 
what  remains  of  the  old  clock  of  Wells  Cathedral,  which,  however,  is  not  as 
early  as  is  generally  supposed,  being  really  the  work  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  old  clock  of  Qlaatonhury  Abbey  was  brought  to 
Wells,  The  most  ancient  clock  now  going  and  in  use  is  that  in  the  church 
kt  Bye,  which  was  set  up  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  the  accounts 
show,  and  the  works  and  movements  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  counter- 
parts of  the  Wells  Cathedral  clock,  which  was  said  to  have  come  from 
Glastonbury,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Glastonbury  clock  was  taken  to 
Wells,  and  portions  of  the  original  clock  were  used  and  set  up  there,  but 
a  new  movement  was  made  at  tfie  lime  of  the  removal  to  suit  the  place 
where  it  was  set  up,  the  original  movement  of  the  fonrteenth  century  being 
probably  nearly  worn  out  at  the  time  of  its  removal  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  also  a  most  curious  clock  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  hut  being  of  iron,  it  is  not  treated  as  a  clock 
but  as  a  tpecmen  of  bfacksmilM  work'' 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  Prince  Ossoo  Ansah  of  Ashanti  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Everett  Green,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
a  visit.  The  Prince  has  been  educated  in  England,  and  speaks  our 
language  well.  He  made  many  interesting  observations  upon  the  various 
African  objects  exhibited,  and  brought  with  bim  a  robe  of  native  calico, 
worked  in  narrow  strips  of  various  colours,  which  are  afterwards  sown 
together,  and  of  which  he  showed  the  different  modes  of  wearing. 

9ntfquifiri  snti  VBoti.t  of  9rt  S);lit!i!U9. 
By  the  Chairhah. — Italian  box  of  reliques,  or  pocket  reliquary.     The 
box  and  cover  are  of  tin  plate,  3  in.  diameter  and  \  in.  deep,  date  probably 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  reliques  are  contained  in  nine  com- 
partments—one central,  surrounded  by  eight  others— separated  from  each 
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other  by  stoat  card-board  bands,  on  which  the  namea  are  written,  each 
relique  being  Barroanded  bjr  a  band  of  silrer  wire  ;  a  glau  plate  ootdered 
down  confiuea  them  in  their  places,  and  they  cannot  be  removed.     They 

1 .  (in  centre)  Lignam  crncis,  D.  N.  J.  C. 

2.  Cingolo  della  B.  V.  M. 

3.  Abito  e  coperta  di  Suor  Veronica  cap'na. 
i.  Fila  di  Abito  di  S.  Chiara  di  Awiai. 

B.  Polvere  del  grauo  e  camUola  di  Innoc.  XI. 

6.  Vela  del  Fallio  di  S.  Venanza  M. 

7.  Bambage  dore  fu  involta  una  S.  Spina  di  N.  S. 

8.  Veste  di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 

9.  Abito  e  Pelliocia  del  Beato  Giuseppe  di  Copertinov 

' '  These  reliques  have  nerer  been  disturbed.  The  box  belonged  to  one  Signer 
Kicci,  an  Italian  dmigr^  monk,  who  came  over  to  England  at  the  time  of 
the  French  oocupatioQ,  married  an  English  Protestant,  and  taught  Italian;; 
he  always  carried  this  box  about  vith  him  when  travelling  as  a  monk  in 
Italy,  and  at  his  death,  in  1810,  his  wife  gare  it  with  other  things  to  Mr. 
Morgan: — Medal  of  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
or  Isabella  (for  in  Spain  they  are  the  same  name],  daughter  of  Philip  II, 
Sing  of  Spain.  The  medal  is  of  silver  gilt,  finely  and  boldly  executed  in 
very  high  relief,  and  has  on  one  side  the  head  of  Albert,  with  the  legend 
"  Albert :  D.  Q. :  Arcbi :  D.  Aust. :  D.  Burg. :  Bra. .-  Co.  Fl.  Hal. :  Z."  On 
the  other  side  is  the  head  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  legend  "  Elisabeta  :  D.  C. 
Inf.  :  Hisp.  :  D.  Bu^.  :  Bra.  :  Co.  Fl.  Hal.  :  Z,£."  Both  heads  an  in 
very  high  relief^  in  rich  o(wtame,  with  remarkably  large  rufis  round  their 
necks ;  diameter  IJ  in,  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  (who  succeeded  1561).  He  was  bom  In  1559,  and  died 
in  July,  1621,  aged  62.  He  was  created  a  Cardinal  by  Qregory  XIIL  in 
1677,  when  only  18  years  old,  by  special  grace,  and  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Patras,  and  Coadjutor  to  Cardinal  Quiroga,  Abt.  of  Toledo,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  the  Arcbbishoprick.  In  1598,  after  having  been  a 
Cardinal  and  Archbishop  for  twenty  years,  at  a  Consistoiy  held  at 
Ferrara  before  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  he  renoanoed  the  purple  and  his 
Cardinal's  dignity,  and  gave  up  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  in 
1599,  he  married  Elisabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  King  of 
Spain,  and  became  Qovemor  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  persecutions 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spaniards,  on  the  death  of  Philip  in  1598, 
appointed  his  daughter  Isabella  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
hoping  that  tbe  Netherlandera  would  obey  her,  and  thus  Albert 
and  his  wife  became  Govemors  of  the  Netherlands.  Thin,  however, 
did  not  happen,  the  Hollanders  would  not  submit,  and,  in  1600,  Prince 
Manrioe  gained  a  gi-eat  victory  over  Albert  at  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  and 
the  Spaniards,  at  length  weary  of  these  wars  and  other  defeats,  made  a 
truce  for  twelve  years,  and  Isabella  and  her  husband  died  without  issue. 
Isabella  was  born  in  1566,  was  married  1599,  and  died  4623.  This  is  a 
curious  instance  of  a  man  having  been  a  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  fur 
twenty  years,  and  then  renouncing  his  Cardinalate  and  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  marrying  afterwards.  The  medal  was  most  probably  struck 
on  the  marriage  in  1599:^Proclamation  in  Latin,  purporting  to  he  from 
the  Virgin  Marj,  printed  and  published  in  Messina,  bearing  the  date  1669, 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  bidding  them  believe  in  our 
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Lord,  and  promismg  them  blnnan    Length  12  in.,  vidth  8J  in.    At  the 

top  ifl  ft  mda  woodcut  of  the  Vii^^  holding  in  her  urns  the  In&nt 

Bftvionr,  whose  right  bknd  i>  apraitled  in  the  »at  of  blesiing,  vad  in  his 

left  he  holds   an  Orb.     On  either  sid^  within  scroll  borden,  are  two 

crowned  escatcheons,  bearing  a  simple  cross,  the  arms  of  SaToj,  Sicilj 

being  at  that  time  under  the  mle  of  the  Duke  of  Sarof.     The  Pro* 

clamation  is  as  follows— the  first  three  lines  being  in  capital  letters — 

"Maria  Virgo 

Joachim  Filia 

Dei  hnmillima. 

"  Christi  Jeen  cmoifizi  Uater  ex  Tribu  Jndna,  Stirpe  Darid,  Messanensi- 

bos  omnibus  salntem,  A  Dei  Patris  Omnipotentis  Benediotionem.  Vos  omnes 

fide  magna  Legatas  ao  Nnncias  per  publicum  documentnm  ad  nos  misiste 

oonstat.     Filium  nostrum  Dei  genitum,  Denm  &  hominem  esse  fatemini ; 

&  in  ccelum  post  mam  Sesurrectionem  asoendisse,  Pauli  Apostoli  elect! 

praadioatiooe    mediante,   Tiam  veritads  agnosoentes,    ah    quod    tos,    & 

ipsam  civitatem  benedicimns,  cnjns  perpetuam  Protectricem  nos  esse  Totu- 

mus.    Anno  Filii  nostri  zlil  Ind.  L-iii.  uonas  Jnnii,  Luna  zxm.  Feria  t. 

ex  Hieroiol^is. 

"  Maria  Virgo,  qun  snprs  boo  Cbin^Tapham  approbavit 
"Messante  exHjpograpniaJaoobi  HatthBil669.  Saperinnini  permissa." 
It  was  found  among  some  old  bmilj  papers,  and  had  most  probably 
bepji  brought  to  England  hj  one  John  Morgan,  who  belonged  to  the 
Mercer*s  Compan)',  and  was  a  great  Tnrkej  merchant,  trading  laigetj  with 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  : — Original  "  Oompotus  "  of  the  Kitobener 
of  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  from  Miobaetmas  1385  to  Michaelmas  1386 
(Printed  mth  translation  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Arobsolc^cal 
Association,  Vol.  xt.)  t — Printed  Letter,  with  the  Sign  Hanaal,  from  King 
Oharlss  I.  to  Sir  William  Morgan,  Knight,  of  Tredegar,  in  the  ootmty  i^ 
Monmoath,  asking  for  the  loan  of  £100  in  money  or  plate.  Dated  at 
Oxford,  14th  Februaiy,  1643. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  Ownr  tJiAiiLrr,  F.S.A.— I.  Flint  oelt,  4^  in.  long  by 
2}  in.  broad,  found  in  a  Hut^^rcle  at  Cwm,  Holyhead  Monntain,  near  Ty 
&Uwr,  where  bronze  weapons  were  found  in  1833  (similar  to  No.  33,  p.  80, 
of  J.  Evans's  "Stone  Implements."  It  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hafted,  and  has  been  groond  to  a  cutting  edge. — 2.  Stone  celt  found  nearer 
Holyhead,atTy  Dn,  with  a  cnrcular  disk  of  stone. — 3.  Stone  celt,  weighs  lib. 
]2  OE.,  found  near  Fenhaell,  Anglesey,  about  1820. — 4.  Stone  oelt,  weighs 
1  lb.  15  OE.,  found  in  1840  near  TydyrFlynon.— 5.  White  flint  oelt,  found  in 
1860  near  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  weighs  lib.  3  oc  These  are  figured  on  Plate  I. 
— On  Plate  II.  are,  1.  Whorl  of  Samian  pottery  found  at  Pen  y  Bone,  near 
Ty  Mawr, — 2.  and  3.  Flint  scraper  fonnd  in  Bodwina  b<^,  with  nnmerona 
flint  flakes. — 1.  Whetstone  also  found  at  Pen  y  Bono,  similar  to  one 
figured  70,  Irish  Academy  Catalogue,  p,  89  ;  and  othen  found  in  the 
Swiss  Lake-dwellings,  also  in  J.  JEvans's  "  Stone  Implements,  p.  242  ;  (See 
Roy.  Irish  Academy  Catal,,  p.  79,  fig.  58  ;  also  Jewitt's  "  Grass  Mounds," 

p.  112,  figs.  136,137) 5.  Stone  hammer,  weighing  3  lb.  15  OE.,  fonnd  in 

1860  near  Uwydiartb  Esgob. 

The  accompanying  engravings  of  these  oelts  found  in  Anglesey  are 
given  that  tbey  may  be  compared  with  the  Irish  and  British  forms.  They 
are  by  no  meant  numerous  in  Anglesey,  The  bronxe  celts,  axes,  or  palataffa 
are  more  common,  and  we  may  probably  refer  them  to  the  Irish  invaders 
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of  the  third  or  fborth  oenturin.  The  abmnM  of  we^)0iu  ttf  oSaad  {tot 
theee  shine  oelta  nuy  hvn  bMa  tued  for  ordinarj  purpoMs)  l«ada  na  to 
think  thkt  (he  earliest  ntoea  of  men  ia  Hona,  who  lirad  in  theM  drculu 
hats,  were  of  a  peaceful  natnre,  and  not  given  to  wariike  practices.  Tacitns, 
who  gires  the  aoooont  of  the  first  invasion  of  Anglesejr  under  Panlinns 
Saetonins,  does  not  speak  of  anj  hostile  resistanoe  of  the  natiTes,  or  gire 
auf  excnse  for  the  cruel  massaore  of  the  unreeisting  crowd  hy  the  Boman 
soldiers.  The  seoond  inruion,  under  Jnlius  Agrioala,  was  in  the  samewaj 
aooomplished  without  anj  great  resistance^  and  the  whole  island  was  brought 
under  subjection  without  anj  fighting.  It  required  no  large  garrisons  to 
hold  the  oouDtry,  and  it  does  not  appear  Uiat  the  natives  were  roused  up 
to  my  reeistanoe  until  after  the  Romans  left  Britun,  and  the  Irish  came 
on  and  lav^ed  the  island,  whm,  nnable  to  bear  it  anf  longer,  the  inhabi- 
tants asked  assistance  frtnn  their  allies  in  Strathclyde,  when  thej  finally 
drove  the  Irish  out  of  Anglesej.  If  the  eaHiest  racee  had  occasion  to 
resist  an  enemy,  we  are  inclin«d  to  think  tbej  only  used  stones  or  dubs,  or 
sling-stones,  so  manj  of  which  we  find  about  their  habitations.  Arrow- 
heads, spean,  or  swords  are  seldran  or  ever  found,  and  those  few  which  have 
been  noticed  maj  preenmablj  be  of  Irish  origin  : — Implement  of  weighing 
fimnd  in  the  walb  of  Oonwaj  Oaatle,  anppoaed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, but  probably  much  later. 

B7  the  Bev.  W.  Bxbtd,  F.S. A. —Seventeenth  century,  Italian  HS. 
work  on  otockmaking.  (See  aniea  for  description  by  the  Chairman),  — Two 
ivory  diptychs  of  the  lith  and  15th  ceaturies,  the  latter  being  probably 
Qermaa  work. — Two  medals  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. — Jewelled 
pendant,  enclosing  a  portrait  (T),  probably  of  the  Louis  Qaatorse  period. 

By  Colonel  OasAVES,  C.B,,  Awistant  Adjutant-General.— Two  bracelets 
-(wristlets,  as  Prince  John  Ostoo  Ansah  called  them),  one  principally  of 
gold,  with  three  "  aggry  beads  "  in  the  oentre  ;  the  other  with  pieces  of 
wrought  gold,  and  pieces  of  apparently  similar  maaofacture  to  the  aggry 
beads  interspersed. — Six  shovels  or  spoons  of  brass,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  gold  dust  into  scales  :^Ten  other  artides  of  brass,  representing 
loimalt  and  other  things,  especially  one  resembling  the  sword  exhibited  at 
the  Uay  meeting  (see  p.  38).  These,  the  Ashanti  Prince  said,  were  all  of 
them  weights.  These  objects  oame  from  the  King's  Palace  at  Coomassie. 
— A  ring  of  Fantee  work,  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiao  round  it.*  In 
reference  to  the  vitreotas  pastes — if  saoh  they  are — known  m  "aggiy 
beads,"  and  which  are  said  to  oome  from  tlie  interior  of  Africa,  and  are 
highly  prized,  Hr.  Qreaves  read  an  amusing  extract  from  Camden's 
"  Britannia,"  referring  to  the  gemma  anqmnea,  as  these  puxzlee  to  anlj- 
quariee  were  then  called.* 


*  The  oldest  weiglita  known   are  the  Avon, 

Ninevsh  Lion  weights,  and  the  Abjdni  called  after  Kelna,  a  holj  Britiah  vitgin, 

LioD  weight,  daaoribfld  In  Aroh.  Journ .  who,  m  the  credulity  of  the  laat  age  pa^ 

voL  xvii.  p  1 99.    Tha  Oraeks  too  uied  luaded  uuuij,  turned  uukes  into  iitaiMS, 

weights  with  the  Bgurea  of  animaU,  as  is  becauae  such  kind  of  lusiis  i 


plain  from  the  proverb  BdjIi  tuX  -yA^sTi  aometimei  found  in  the  quamea  thoe. 

fltfVMF,  "  An  01    has  walked    on    the  /  havt  tiai  a  ttont  brmigkt  front  haue 

tongue"  literal];,  vhioh  waa  applied  to  men^litig  a  mate  roUtd  up,  th<  laatf, 

those  who  had  be«n  bribed,   and  oon-  uAicA  uxu  not  per/td,  prtfteting  loiOimU, 

sealed  what  they  could  tell  in  conse-  and  Uu  adrtmily  e/tke  laU  /yM?  m  Ue 
eaUre,      But  in  gerural  Iht  Mid  is  temU' 

L,    p.   86  ing," 
wme  river  ,,    ,    ,     .L.OO'^IC 
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Bjr  Sir  JoHK  Maclbah,  F.S.A. — Two  Urge  "tggrj  beads,"  in  a  nnaU 
brass  casket,  taken  from  the  King's  palace  at  Coomassie. 

B7  Mrs.  Tkboastu,  of  Sierra  Leone. — A  gold  ring  of  modern  African 
workmanship,  in  which  some  characteristics  of  Etnuoui  ornament  were 
well  reprodnoed. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Mahniho. — A  rase  of  Caistor  ware,  foand  at  Felix- 
stowe, Saffolk,  under  the  following  droumstancea  ; — "  On  the  S8th  of  Haf 
last,  m^  informant,  Mr.  Gerras  Holmes,  was  examining  the  clifis  on  the 
'beach  at  Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  and  discovered,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
vilh^,  a  hearth  with  burnt  and  broken  bones  of  animals  4  ft.  below  the 
surfiwe,  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  On  investigating  the  soil  underneath  the 
hearth,  he  found  a  floor  probably  of  burnt  red  crag,  like  mortar,  about 
18  in.  thick,  below  whioh  was  a  well  30  in.  square,  the  sides  formed  of 
wood,  very  well  preserved,  about  8  ft,  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well,  at 
the  north-east  comer,  the  Roman  vase  of  "  Oaistor"  ware,  now  exhibited, 
was  found.  It  was  filled  with  earth,  in  which  were  aooms,  Ac,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  caluned  bones.  The  vase  is  7j  in,  in  height,  of 
brownish  led  ware,  and  has  concave  sides,  with  a  thumb  ornament  between  ; 
on  the  foot  is  a  cross-shaped  mark.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  drinking  vessel, 
its  hollowed  rides  being  used  to  pass  it  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is  like  one 
engraved  in  Hr.  Wright's  "The  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,"  p.  210,  the 
second  in  the  upper  group  from  the  right  hand  mai^n. 

"  Mr.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  position  of  the  well  under  the  hearth 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  when  the  well  was  first  made,  the 
upper  5  or  6  ft.  were  dug  through  the  red  crag,  and  the  lower  part  In  the 
London  clay  ;  and  that  the  wooden  boarding  next  the  crag  had  rotted, 
while  that  in  the  London  clay  had  not.  When  the  upper  boards  rotted, 
and  the  well  caved  in,  a  depresrion  would  be  made  in  the  sar&ve,  which 
afler  a  time  was  used  for  a  fire-place ;  and  as  the  old  wood,  sticks,  ix, 
whit^  bad  fiikllen  into  the  well  deoomposed,  the  hearth  would  settle  down, 
and  present  the  appearance  whit^  was  found  to  exist."* 

By  Mr.  H.  Q.  Boun.— A  half-length  portrait,  (2  ft.  high  by  1  ft. 
8  in.  wide)  of  Sir  Thomas  Amndel  of  Wardour,  inscribed  "  Anno  1S80, 
Ktatia  sue  SO."  On  the  dexter  ride  is  the  badge  of  a  SagiUariut,  and 
the  motto  "noo  spiral  qui  nonaspint;"  and  on  the  sinister  side  the 
following  arms  : — 1st.  Sable,  six  hirondelles  or  swallows,  argent,  three, 
two,  and  one,  for  Arwidtli.  2ud,  Quarterly,  1st.  and  4th.  Qules,  four 
fiisils  in  fesse,  ermine  ;  2nd,  and  3rd,  Qules,  tluee  bridge  arches  on  columns, 
argent,  for  Ihfnbam.  3rd.  Qules,  an  ineecutcheon  within  an  orle  of 
martlets,  argeDt,  for  Chideocke.  4th.  Axure,  a  bend  or,  for  Carminow. 
Crest,  a  wolf  siatant,  a^nt  (and  this  is  so  represented  in  the  "  Herald's 
Viritation  of  Wiltshire  ; "  but  in  modem  heraldic  works  it  is  given  as 
pUMnL  The  subject  of  this  portrait  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Matthew  ArUndell,  knight,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundell  and 
Margaret  Howard,  sister  of  Queen  Katharine,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 
Sir  Thomas  was  bom  in  1560,  and  at  an  early  age  obtained  leave  from  the 
Queen  to  travel  abroad,  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Umperor  Baddph  II. 
For  his  valiant  conduct  he  was  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Empire,  being 
the  fiiit  Englishman  who  achieved  that  dignity,  but  on  his  retum  io  Eng- 

*  A  more  Bitenii**  disoovary  of  the  Korfolk,  of  which  an  scoount  will  b* 
«UD«  diM  hu  imca  been  nude  at  Aihill,      giTeu.  i..ji  ^^    ..V.OO^IC 
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luid  the  royal  sanction  was  refused  to  his  ftcoepting  the  honour.  He  died 
7th  Not.,  1639.  The  portrait  exhibited  had  probablj  been  curied  to 
Iretwd  after  the  sackiDg  of  Wudour  Oastte  in  1643,  and  has  onl;  lately 
been  reoorered  ;  the  painter  is  unknown.  The  motto  and  ornu  at  die  sides 
of  the  portTMt  exdted  some  discnssion,  as  did  aleo  the  "  regtoration  "  of  the 
painting. 

By  MuB  Ff  AKtii«TOM. — A  v&toh  of  the  early  part  of  seroiteenth  oentuij, 
inscribed  by  the  maker,  "Bonghaet  k  Iiondrea." 

By  Mrs.  J.  Gough  Niohou. — Original  MSS.,  oonsuting  of — Charter  of 
Biohard,  King  of  the  Romans,  to  William  de  Ferrers,  dated  at  Liakeard, 
24th  December,  "  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign  "  (a.n.  1269).  It  is  to 
the  efiect  that  of  the  twenty  knights'  fees  which  the  said  William  holda  of 
the  King  in  the  honour  of  Trematon,  one  fee  shall  be  free  from  all  military 
serrice,  and  exempt  from  all  aids,  reliefs, 'escheats  and  other  oonting«n- 
des.  Great  Seal  attached  by  a  double  cord  of  brown  silk.  When  perfect 
the  seal  was  about  4  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  much  broken,  being  a  thin 
plaque  of  red  wax,  impressed  with  the  figure  of  the  King  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  the  insignia  of  royalty  in  his  hand — the  reverse  is  quite 

flain.  It  is  engraved  in  Sandfoid's  "Genealogical  History:" — Bioni 
lemish  documents  of  the  fifteenth  century.  1.  Letters  Patent  of  John  de 
Hoeme,  Bishop  of  Li^,  oonfirming  to  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of 
St  Trond  (near  Li^),  the  mut  made  to  tbem  by  the  Bnigomasters 
of  the  sud  town  of  an  annual  rent  of  two  capons;  20th  July,  1490. 
2.  The  grant  named  in  the  preceding  Lett.  Pat,  3  and  4.  Two  Letters 
Patent,  authenticating  each  other,  A.n,  1470  and  1474.  5.  CertifioUe 
by  the  Escherins  of  St.  Tiond  of  the  evidence  of  certain  persons,  1435. 
6.  Certificate  by  the  Judge  of  the  Oourt  of  St.  Trond  of  evidence  as  to 
a  grant  to  the  monastery  of  St,  Jerome's  dale,  1460.  7  and  8.  Certi- 
ficates by  the  Abbot  there  and  the  Bschevint  of  the  town  as  to  similar 
grants,  1459  and  1495.  Numerous  seals  are  appended,  some  of  them  in 
very  good  condition  : — Four  deeds  relating  to  Arleeey,  Bed&rdahire,*  I. 
Grant  by  Odo,  son  of  Baldwin,  to  the  chuidEi  of  the  Holy  Gross  of  Waltham 
of  land  in  Arlesey.  Bound  s»l  of  brown  wax,  2  in.  in  diameter,  a  fleur 
de  lis,  legend  "  S.  Odo  filii  Baldwin."  2.  Grant  by  the  Prior,  ix.,  at 
St.  Maiy,  Wymondley  (oo.  Hertford)  to  the  vioar,  &e.,  of  Arlesey  of  their 
meadow  in  Schitheye.  Seal  of  green  wax,  oval,  1}  in.  by  1  in.,  obverse, 
the  Virgin  seated,  orowned,  a  soeptre  in  her  right  hand,  the  child  in  her 
left,  legend,  "  S,  HosrrrAii,  So'b  Maub  db  WmoHDKSL ; ' "  reverse,  in  a 
smaller  ov^,  a  profile  bust  with  tonsure,  legend  "  SionL  Will'i  Pilosis 
SB  WiLSHDirDBL.' "  3.  Charter  of  Soger  Barnard  confirming  the  charter 
of  Henry,  sou  of  Odo,  to  the  church  of  Waltham.  Fragment  of  seal, 
showing  a  gem  in  medieval  setting.  4.  Grant  by  Stephen  de  Eddeworth, 
knight,  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Gross,  Waltham,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  of  certain  rents,  privil^es  and  services  in  Arlesey.  Seal,  of  dark 
wax,  an  oblong,  about  1^  in.  by  1  in. :  a  horseman  in  iiill  oaiver  to  the 

*  Sea  "  CollectuMk  Topognphici  Bt  Ge-  noted  abova  an  printed, — thej  bdng  a 

QMlogica,"  vol.  vi.  p.   1BU,  M  irg.  for  ui  portioD  of  tlie  oolleetion  mode  for  um 

■ooaunt  of  chATten  reUtiog  to  the  «tAt«*  pnrpaaB  ot    Uut  work.      He   Mai  u( 

of  the  Abbe;  of  WolihAtn  at  Alricbne;,  StsphcD  di  Eddewortii  is  figured  at  p. 

DOW  Arlew;,  co.  Bedford,  id  which  ab-  211. 
stracta  or  copies  of  all  tha  documents 
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left,  with  levelled  apekr  in  right  haai,  l^nd,  "  Qoalib  bit  uttbkb  sionat 

THAOO  HITBHB." 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Wiub. — Tradnz  of  dnwtng  of  a  aword  laUly  found 
when  deep«iiiDg  the  bed  of  the  Zibl  in  the  Canton  of  Beme.  It  ii  two- 
edged,  and  of  iron.  Down  the  centre  runs  a  channel,  in  which,  near  the 
tang,  an  inacription  has  been  introduced,  which  is  in  characten  whlcli 
hare  as  yet  met  with  no  interpreter.  At  fint  tight  they  appear  to  be  Buch 
ai  might  be  read,  but  they  consiit  of  only  four  different  forms,  the  first, 
fourth,  seventh,  tenth,  and  thirteenth,  being  only  one  form,  reversed  in 
some  eases.  The  impression  existing  in  Switzerland  is  that  the  inscriptiuu 
is  ao  imitation  of  the  chaiactera  of  some  Oriental  tongue,  and  intended 
only  for  ornament.  The  guard  ot  the  sword  consists  of  a  simple  straight 
bar,  and  the  tang  terminates  in  a  weighty  pommel  It  is  veiy  probably  a 
weapon  of  the  twelfth  oentary.    We  give  a  copy  of  the  tnuung. 


\/^"* 


Bwud  Ifluiul  to  ttaa  bod  ot  th*  Zlhl,  cuitm  B 


At  P- 290  of  Arcb.  Joum.,  vol.  vii.,  is  figured  a  sword  found  in  the 
river  Witham.  It  is  somewhat  later  in  ^araoter  than  that  figured 
above,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  blade  is  an 
inscription  in  plun  English  letters — three  of  which  are  reversed — hut  of 
which  no  meaning  haa  been  made. 
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Pit  F.  da  Saitutt,  Ifembra  da 

Thi  coinage  of  Faleitine  has  for  lavaj  yea,n  been  &  iubject  of  great 
iDteraet  both  to  numismatiits  and  also  to  atudentt  of  Mcred  history  and 
chronology.  The  qaestions  which  may  be  soWed  hj  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  money  and  medaU  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  proved 
inaolnble  hj  anj  other  means.  The  difficulty  as  to  Cyrenius  or  Quirious 
is  a  cue  in  point.  But  W.  de  Saulcy  confines  himself  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  i>  dedicated  to  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  an  aoMunt 
of  the  Jewish  coinage,  reserving  his  materials  for  a  list  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  for  a  future  work.  Yet  this  book  contains  imperial  coins  of 
Ctesarea,  Damascus,  Hellopolis,  and  other  places  in  "  Ph<£nicia,"and  includes 
the  mintage  of  Elia  Capitolina  as  well  u  that  of  old  Jerusalem.  The 
work  is  divided  into  deecriptioas  of  the  moneys  of  Lebanon,  of  First, 
Second,  and  Third  (^Premiire,  Deuxiime,  tt  Trouiime),  or  as  we  might 
translate,  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Palestine,  and  of  Arabia.  The 
three  diviainue  of  Palestine  comprise,  first,  the  cities  of  Jenisalem,  after- 
wards Elia  Capitolina,  Ctesarea,  Ptolemais,  Joppa,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Sebaste, 
AeoIub,  and  others  ;  secondly,  such  places  as  Pella,  Nyaa,  Gadara,  Tiberias, 
and  Diocesarea  ;  thirdly,  Petra  and  Babbath.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that 
M.  de  Saulcy's  range  is  very  wide,  and  in  a  book  of  400  pp.  he  has  spared 
no  puns  to  make  his  descriptions  as  minute  and  serviceable  as  possible. 
He  complains  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  fine  specimens  of  many  of 
the  coins,  owing  in  some  cases  to  the  inferiority  of  the  metal,  and  in  others 
to  the  poorness  of  the  workmanship.  Imperial  coins  of  almost  all  periods 
down  to  Qallienus  occur  in  Palestine,  and  of  these  the  list  is  very  full, 
while  plates  of  the  more  remarkable  are  appended.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  in  many  respects  is  that  which  treR.ts  of  the  imperial 
coins  struck  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Procurators,  after  the  reduction  of  Judea 
to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  A.n.  6.  The  list  of  Procurators  includes 
names  familiar  to  many  already,  such  as  Pontius  Pilate,  a.d.  26 — 38; 
Claudius  Felix,  a.I).  62 — 60  ;  and  Poicitu  Festna,  a.d.  60—65.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  such  that  very  little  difficulty  can  be  experienced 
in  consulting  it,  but  we  venture  to  think  it  would  not  have  been  the  worse 
for  an  index. 
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It  hu  been  laggerted  to  the  Oonncil  of  the  InstitDte  that  many  persona 
would  be  glad  to  possess  some  permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Hr.  Albert 
Way,  and  a  medal  in  bronze  has  been  recommended  as  the  best  kind  of 
Buoh  memoriaL  An  excellent  likeness,  in  the  form  of  a  medallion  in  wax, 
hy  Mr.  Richard  C.  Lncas,  is  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institate,  and  copies  of  it, 
mther  in  wax  or  in  copper,  can  be  obtuned  from  iii.  Ready,  of  the 
British  Unseum,  price  One  Guinea.  From  themedallion  the  likeness  could 
be  traDsferred  to  a  medal,  and  tho  Council  would  be  glad  if  members  would 
oommoDicftte  to  Ur.  Ranking  any  wishes  th^  may  hare  upon  the  subject. 
~  It  is  in  mntempl&tios  to  pnbluh  some  of  the  Essays  and  correspondence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alb^  Way.  Any  persons  having  in  their  posaessioii 
letters  containing  interesting  matter  or  information  upon  ardieologicai 
subjects  are  requested  to  oommunicrie  ^em  to  the  Hon.  Mis-  Way, 
Wonham  Manor,  Reigate. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  save  the  rery  picturesque  and  interesting 
Hall  of  the  Tolhouse  of  Yarmouth  from  the  eneots  of  the  pressure  of  the 
conditions  nnder  which  it  is  now  used.  Such  municipal  structures  should 
be  preserved  wherever  possible,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  things  they  are 
bit  passing  away.  In  the  case  of  the  Tolhouse  Hall  of  Qreat  Tarmonth 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  inconvenient  building  for  the  many  pur- 
poses, judicial  and  otherwise,  to  whidi  it  is  now  applied.  But  it  has  great 
clums  to  be  preserved  in  the  conne  of  any  improvements  which  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  place  in  population  and  wealth  may  require.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  better  accommodation  for  the  Iaw  Courts,  but  what 
ooold  tell  its  inhabitants  a  better  diapter  in  the  history  of  their  town  than 
their  old  Tolhouse  Hall  if  used  as  an  ante-chamber  to  those  Courts  1  For 
anch  a  purpose  and  with  su<Ji  an  object  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
every  need  will  be  well  answered,  and  if  this  ancient  Ball  were  cleared  of 
its  present  obstructions  and  presented  to  view  in  its  original  proportions, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tannouth  will  earn  the  thanks  of  all  who  venerate  the 
memorials  of  the  past.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  those  who  are  exert- 
ing themselves  to  save  the  Tolhouse  Hall  of  Great  Yarmouth.^ 

The  last  work  taken  in  hand  by  our  late  member,  Mr.  Heniy  Harrod, 
F.S.A.,  has  just  been  issued  to  the  subscribers.  It  is  a  "  Report  on  the 
Detdx  and  Records  of  the  Borough  of  King's  Lynn,"  and  oontains  much 
Blatter  of  great  interest  to  the  archaolo^L  Those  vrhokncw  Hr.  Harrod's 
previous  works,  especiaily  the  "  Caatlea  and  Convents  of  Norfolk,"  will  be 
Nepared  to  find  that  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
nim  of  examining  the  Corporation  Muniments  of  such  a  town  as  King's 
Lynn.     Some  very  intereeting  subjects  an  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Harrod  in 
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hia  "  R«>ort.''  The  dooamentaiy  eridenoe  reUting  to  the  &moiu  "  King 
John's  Cup  "  knd  to  the  Uajoi'b  Sword  ia  diociUBed,  u  well  u  that  affect- 
ing Tarioiu  qaestiona  mainly  of  local  interest.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  subjeot  of  "  Ueichant's  Marks,"  which  were  rer;  largelj  used 
at  BO  important  a  place  of  tradt^  and  Hr.  Harrod's  remarks  are  iUiutrated 
b;  two  plates  of  iUiutrationa  of  such  marks.  A  plate  is  also  given  of  earij 
"  Water  Marks,"  as  thej  are  called,  of  which  some  oorioiu  examples  are  given. 
The  one  mentioned  as  existiug  on  the  oopyof  the  treaty  for  the  soirenderof 
Reones  (voL  xzz.  p.  397),  does  not,  however,  oooor,  it  being  of  an  eariier 
date  than  any  found  at  Lynn.  Some  other  illnstrations  are  also  given.  It 
is  moch  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Harrod  was  unable  to  complete  his  work. 
At  the  time  of  our  lamented  friend's  deoease  the  work  was  only  partly 
printed,  but  it  has  now  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Thew  &  Son,  of  High 
Street,  King's  Lynn,  who  have  on  hand  a  small  number  of  copies  besides 
those  subscribed  for.  It  is  in  ten  parts,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  is  £1. 
Northomberland  House  is  in  process  of  demolition.  The  result  of  an 
azamination  of  the  structure  aAer  the  furniture  and  (dtief  fittings  had  been 
removed  was  disappointing.  No  remuns  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  1749, 
the  date  on  the  Strand  front,  were  to  be  discovered,  and  very  few  so  old. 
Lath  and  plaster  entered  very  lately  into  the  ooostruction  of  the  ohi^ 
apartments,  and  except  for  a  genenl  want  of  amngement  consequent  on 
the  mdual  growth  of  the  bouse,  there  were  few  ugns  of  antiquity  about 
it  The  Percies  fint  went  to  Northumberland,  then  Suffolk,  House  on 
the  marriage  of  Algernon,  tenth  Earl,  with  the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard, 
daughter  of  Theopbilus,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk,  about  1642.  Before  this 
for  several  years  the  family  had  no  town-house.    Some  of  the  London 

fiide  books  mention  that  the  parapet  of  the  Strand  front  consisted,  in  the 
lizabethan  fuhion,  of  the  letters  of  the  Percy  motto,  E^tiranei  n*  Dien, 
and  go  on  to  tell  a  story  of  the  &11  of  the  letter  s,  by  which  aoradent  one 
of  the  spectators  of  the  funeral  of  Queen  Anna  of  Denmark  was  killed. 
But  as  the  fiinetal  took  pl<uw  in  1619,  the  letter  that  fell  cannot  have 
formed  any  part  of  the  ren^  motto.  It  is,  however,  qnito  possible  that 
the  house  built  by  Northampton  had  some  snch  pas^et,  and  that  the 
aoddent  really  occurred.  The  turrets  at  the  extremities  of  the  front  were 
lowered  in  or  about  1752,  and  a  general  reoonstruotion  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  oentuiy.  Previously  some  old  brickwork  like  that  of 
St.  James's  Palace  was  to  be  seen  in  the  south  front,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
recent  demolition  nothing  of  the  kind  remained,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  house  which  had  been  built  originally  so  long  ago,  and  had 
never  been  completdy  rebuilt,  should  have  retuned  so  few  of  ita  original 
features. 

An  exhibition  of  engnvings  by  Hollar  is  about  to  open  at  the  Buriii^ 
ton  Club.  It  comprises  many  of  those  views  ctf  old  London  whidi  are  so 
interesting  to  the  archmlogiat. 

Hr.  Thomas  North,  Hon.  Seo.  of  the  Leioestershire  Architectural  and 
Archnolwical  Sodety,  propoees  to  publish  by  subscription  "  The  Ghunfa 
Bells  of  Leicestershire  :  Their  inscriptions,  traditions,  and  peculiar  uses ; 
with  Ghaptors  on  Bella  and  the  Leicester  Bell  Foundera."  It  will  be 
uniform  in  size  with  the  Author's  "  OhronieU  of  the  Ohureh  of  St.  Martin 
in  LeicatBr^  and  the  price  will  be,  in  doth,  12«.  6i.  Sabsciibers'  names 
will  be  received  by  Mr.  GUrke.  bookseller,  Oallowtree  Oate,  Leicester. 
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EIPON   MINSTEE. 

Ir  a.  OILBEBT  SCOTT,  T.»  A.,  a*. 


We  are  iDformed  by  the  Venerable  Bede  that  Alfred, 
King  of  Northumbria,  founded  an  Abbey  here  for  the  Scots, 
which,  on  their  Bubsequently  quitting  it,  he  gave  to  St. 
Wilfrid  ;  and  Eddiua  Bays  of  Wilfrid  ; — "  Now  having  built 
a  Basilica  of  polished  stone  from  its  foundations  to  its  full 
height,  in  a  place  called  Ripon,  he  raised  on  high,  supported 
by  various  columns  and  porticoes,  and  completed  it." 

These  are  two  among  many  evidences  of  an  Abbey 
Church  having  been  erected  here  by  St.  Wilfrid  ;  but  from 
certain  passages  in  Leland,  it  has  been  more  than  doubted, 
whether  the  present  Minster  even  occupies  the  same  site  with 
that  referred  to  by  Bede  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Walbran  supposed 
that,  though  the  crypt  known  as  St,  Wilfrid's  Needle  is  pro- 
bably of  ttie  age  attributed  to  it,  it  really  belonged  to  some 
other  church  erected  by  St.  Wilfnd. 

It  seems,  however,  I  must  confess,  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  a  second  church  of  this  age  at  hand  with  a 
crypt,  over  which  to  erect  the  Minster ;  and  I  was  glad, 
when  at  the  Ripon  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  find  that  no 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  Stubbs  was  inclined  to  doubt 
the  conclusion  come  to  by  Mr.  Walbran,  and  to  believe  that 
the  Minster  occupies  the  site  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Wilfrid. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  be- 
neath the  Minster  a  crypt  bearing  such  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  beneath  the  Priory  Church  at  Hexham  (also  founded 
by  St.  Wilfrid)  as,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  struc- 
tural character  of  both,  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin.^ 

1  3eel[r.Walbnii'>Uamoir,"ObMrTa-  C»thedr»l  Church  otBipon."  iathe  Toik 
tious  on  Uie  Staon   Crypt   under    the      TOlums  of  ths  lostitute,  ' 
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The  Benedictine  Abbey  was  converted  into  a  C-ollege  of 
Secular  Canons,  or  a  new  college  founded,  about  tbe  period  of 
the  Conquest 

Of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  predecessors  of  the  present 
building,  the  former  is  now  only  represented  by  the  curious 
and  interesting  crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and  the  latter  only  by 
its  south-eastern  chapel,  since  converted  into  a  chapter- 
house and  vestry,  with  the  walls  of  the  crypt  below  them ; 
and  which,  though  by  some  attributed  to  Archbishop  Thomas, 
of  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  I  should  rather  suppose  to  have 
been  built  by  Archbishop  Tburstan. 

With  these  small  exceptions,  the  Church  was  rebuilt  on  an 
entirely  new  design  by  Archbishop  Roger  de  Pont  I'fev^ue, 
who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1154  to  1181. 

Archbishop  Roger  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  hia  day. 
He  had  been  in  early  life  a  companion  of  Becket  at  Cauter- 
bury,  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  had 
been  by  some  deemed  his  superior  in  acquirements.  Later, 
however,  in  life,  when  both  had  attained  the  Archiepiscopal 
dignity,  Roger  strongly  espoused  the  King's  side,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  his  early  friend,  who  probably  attributed  the  course 
he  took  to  self-interested  motives,  as  a  partizau  of  Becket 
did  tbe  conduct  of  Roger's  friend,  the  Bishop  of  London,  as 
expressed  in  the  well  known  lines  : — 

"  0  GUberte  Foliot 
DuDi  reTolTta  tot  et  tot, 
DeuB  tuu8  Ashtorotb.'' 

It  was  Archbishop  Roger  who  gave  the  last  account  of 
Becket's  doings  to  the  King ; — which  led  the  four  impious 
knighta  to  determine  on  his  murder ;  a  circumstance  which, 
though  the  Archbishop  had  purged  himself  by  oath  of  all 
evil  intent,  led  him  to  be  viewed  as  a  participator  in  the 
crime.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Fudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
but  not  so  of  Ridel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  both  his  rivals  in  the 
patronage  of  the  advancing  architecture  of  their  day.^  Roger 
rebuilt  magnificently  tbe  choir  of  his  cathedral,  as  well  as 
his  own  palace  hard  by.  Indeed  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt 
all  his  residences  so  magnificently  as  to  almost  rival  those  of 

*  S««  the  amiuriag  account  of  the  Utter  under  foot  at  tlie  Council  beld  in  St- 
joiaiDg  with  othu  Biahopa  in    oualing      Catheiina'i  Chapal,  Weitmiiirtcr. 

him  fixjm  hi«  seat  Mid   trampling  him  r     i^r^nll' 
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the  southern  province.^  Archbishop  Koger  was  not  only  a 
great  builder,  but  waa  evideotly  one  of  the  leaders  in  pro- 
moting that  great  revolution  in  Art  which  was  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  which  in  a  few  years  conTerted  the  heavy  and 
massive  Romanesque  into  the  light  and  lofty  ftrchitecture 
now  known  by  the  not  very  appropriate  name  of  "  G-othic." 
Id  this  he  was  a  fellow  worker  with  a  great  neighbouring 
prelate,  Fudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  style  of  Archbishop  Roger's  magnilicent  choir  at 
York  may  be  judged  of  from  the  still  existing  remains 
of  its  crypt ;  and  of  the  palace  which  he  erected,  a  relic 
probably  exists  in  the  heautifiil  ruined  arches  in  the  grounds 
oil  the  north  of  the  cathedral,  which  agree  exactly  in  cha- 
racter with  his  works  at  Kipon,  and  are  of  admirable  design. 

The  works  of  this  transitional  period  are  among  the  most 
interesting  architectural  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Romanesque  style,  though  traditionally  deduced  from 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  had  nevertheless  been 
in  great  measure  moulded  daring  the  ages  of  barbarism ; 
and,  while  uniting  the  vigour  of  the  North  with  its  classical 
nucleus,  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  it  began 
vigorously  to  purge  itself  from  the  leaven  of  rudeness,  and  to 
shape  itself  to  the  rising  civilization  of  modern  Europe  ;  and 
it  is  especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  that 
we  see  the  full  energy  of  this  effort  to  refine  the  arts  of  the 
age.  In  Yorkshire  we  find  this  exemplified  in  nearly  all  the 
gi-eat  ecclesiastical  structures ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
refectories  at  Fountains  and  at  Rievaulz,  in  the  naves  of 
Selby  and  Old  Malton,  in  Roche  Abbey,  in  parts  of  Basby 
Abbey,  in  the  remains  of  the  exquisite  vestibule  of  the 
Chapter-House  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  and  above  all 
in  the  majestic  Abbey  Church  of  Byland.  How  far  these 
works  were  influenced  by  the  personal  architectural  tastes 
of  Archbishop  Roger,  there  is  no  means  of  judging,  but 
Professor  Willis  has  clearly  proved  that  the  same  very 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  eastern  aisle  which  is  still  seen 
at  B^iland  was  adopted  there  in  imitation  of  Roger's  new 
choir  at  York ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Walbran 
that  he  followed  the  same  arrangement  at  Ripon,  though,  if 
so,  it  has  been  obliterated  by  sulwequent  alterations. 


>  Su  lUiue's  "  Utm  oI  tko  ArchbtBhopa  of  York." 
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Mr.  Walbran  discovered  a  passage  wliich  clearly  shows 
that  Archbishop  Roger  entirely  rebuilt  Ripon  Minster,  and 
in  which  he  says  that  he  gave  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  re- 
building of  the  BasiUca  of  Ripon,  which  he  had  begun  "  de 
novo."* 

The  church,  as  erected  by  the  Archbishop,  consisted  of  a 
nave  of  unusual  width,  but  without  aisles  ;  trnnsepts  of  more 
ordinary  dimensions,  with  chapels  on  their  eastern  sides ;  a 
choir  of  considerable  length,  though  narrower  tlmu  the  uave, 
and  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  possibly  (as  above  sug- 
gested) with  the  aisle  returning  round  its  eastern  end,  as  at 
Byland,  and  (at  that  time)  at  York. 

The  old  Norman  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  was 
entirely  remodelled  internally,  and  converted  into  a  chapter- 
house and  vestry,  by  additions  very  admirably  designed,  in 
the  transitional  style ;  a  low  central  tower  rose  from  the 
intersection  of  the  cross,  but  it  seems  doubtftil  whether  any 
other  towers  were  contemplated,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  nave  was  terminated  towards  the 
west,  excepting  that  it  extended  a  few  feet  further  in  that 
direction  than  at  present. 

The  architecture  of  Archbishop  Roger's  work  is  simple, 
though  excellent.  It  retains  in  its  doorways  and  windows 
the  round  arch,  but  the  pointed  form  is  used  for  the  pier- 
arches,  and  in  many  other  parts  ;  while  both  are  accompanied 
by  details  which,  however  simple,  are  unexceptionable  in 
tbeir  refinement  ami  in  the  careful  study  which  has  been 
given  to  the  perfecting  of  the  profiles,  and  which  belong  not 
to  the  Romanesque,  but  to  tiie  pointed  style.  There  is  very 
little  carved  foliage,  tlie  capitals  having  nearly  all  the  plain 
hollowed  bell  form,  uniting  tlie  circular  shaft  with  the  square 
abacus  without  tlie  aid  of  carving  or  mouldings  (though  a 
few  have  a  moulding  above  the  bell),  but  when  (as  in  the 
transept  doorways)  there  is  any  foliated  ornament,  it  is 
executed  with  perfect  taste  and  skill. 

The  design  of  the  internal  bays  of  the  choir  and  transept 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  the  usual  type.  There  is  the 
clustered  pillar  of  eight  shafts  to  the  choir,  and  twelve  (if 
perfected)  to  the  transept,  with  simply  moulded  pier-arches ; 
a  good  but  simple  triforium  story  consisting  of  a  round 

"Ouide  to  Bipon,  FonnUioi  HAMj.he.'    Tentii  aditioa, 
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arched  opening,  divided  by  a  shaft  into  two  poiated  sub- 
arches,  and  with  a  pointed-arched  recess  on  either  side,  and 
an  arcaded  clerestory  consisting  of  a  round  central  arch 
(with  window)  and  two  pointed  arches  and  a  blank  arch 
crossing  the  shaft  which  carried  the  roof,'  a  group  of  shafts 
from  the  capital  of  the  pillars  run  up,  first  to  unite  with  the 
clerestory  arcade  and  then  to  carry  the  roof  which  was  not 
Taulted ;  excepting  in  the  aisles.  The  central  tower  was 
carried  by  round,  if  not  segmental,  arches  ;  a  strange  mis- 
take, as  the  pointed  arch  had  been  first  introduced  expressly 
for  wide  spans  and  to  carry  great  weights  ;  and  it  was  an 
error,  which  led  to  subsequent  failure.  There  is  a  curious 
projection  added  as  an  afler-thought  to  the  one  original 
tower  pier,  and  on  its  western  side  an  indication  of  a  screen 
having  been  originally  affixed  there.  The  great  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  design  was  in  the  nave,  which  (as  I  have 
said  before)  was  of  very  unusual  width,  and  hjid  no  aisles. 
Its  design  can  only  be  partially  gathered  from  tlie  small  re- 
mains at  either  end  of  the  existing  nave-arcades ;  those  to 
the  west  being  cut  into  and  shortened  b^'  the  subsequently 
formed  tower  arches ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  of  abnormal 
character,  arcaded  along  the  internal  sides  in  a  most  curious 
and  unusual  manner,  and  to  all  appearance  haviug  no  side 
windows  except  in  the  clerestory. 

In  height  the  nave  was  divided  into  three  stages  :  the  lower, 
some  16  ft.  high,  consisted  of  plain  wall;  the  second,  about 
28  ft.,  was  an  arcade  of  wide,  semicircularly-arched  compart- 
ments, about  16  ft.  wide,  and  of  pointed-arched  spaces  of 
about  10  ft.  wide  ;  both  deeply  recessed  and  divided,  the  one 
into  four  and  the  other  into  two  pointed-arched  divisions 
like  window-Ughta,  but  not  pierced ;  the  thu-d  stage  had  a 
wide,  round-headed  clerestory  window  over  each  of  the 
wider  compartments,  with  two  blank  wings,  which,  with 
three  similar  compartments  over  the  narrower  divisions,  have 
pointed  arches.  The  whole  of  each  stage  had  a  triforium  ■ 
passage.  Lengthwise,  the  wide  and  narrow  divisions  would 
seem  to  have  alternated,  giving  five  wider  bays  and  six 
narrower;  those  at  the  ends  being  still  narrower  than  the 
others,  owing  to  the  deduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at 
either  end.     That  to  the  west  was  cut  ofi'  when  the  present 
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fat^e  was  added.  The  upper  stages  had  shafts  corbelled 
below,  running  up  between  the  bays  to  carry  the  roof. 

Externally,  the  buttresses  (which  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  those  remaining  to  the  transepts) 
backed  each  of  tlie  shafts  which  divide  the  bays.  The  effect 
must  have  been  most  remarkable.  I  know  nothing  at  all 
like  it  unless  it  be  Nun  Monkton  Church  ;  but  the  resem- 
blance here  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  though  the  general 
principle  is  alike  in  each. 

Externally,  the  simplicity  of  the  design  is  more  striking 
than  within,  yet  this  in  no  degree  shakes  its  claims  to  our 
admiration  ;  indeed,  it  is  throughout  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able specimens  we  have  of  the  great  transition  from  the 
Romanesque  to  the  pointed  style,  though  it  cannot  boast  of 
any  of  those  exquisite  details  which  often  accompany  the 
change,  and  which  are  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  co- 
temporary  fragments  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

The  two  transept  doorways  are  very  characteristic.  They 
consist  of  three  orders  with  well-carved  capitals  and  good 
semi-circular  arch-mouldings,  and  a  fourth  order  within, 
formed  in  its  head  into  a  trefoiled  arch.  The  whole  is 
extremely  well  designed  and  effective. 

The  first  change  which  was  made  upon  Archbishop 
Roger's  design  must  have  taken  place  about  half  a  century 
or  a  tittle  more  from  hia  death,  and  is  attributed  to  Arch- 
bishop Gray,  who  built  the  south  transept  at  York.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  addition  of  the  two  western  towers,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  facade  which  connects  them.  This  work 
is  in  the  perfected  early-pointed  or  early  English  style  ;  and 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  it.  The  facade  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  in  its  height  into  four  stages.  The  lower  stage  con- 
tains in  the  centre  the  triple  and  gabled  portals ;  in  the 
towers  it  is  unperforated,  but  relieved  by  wall  arcading.  The 
second  and  third  contains  each  five  lancet  lights  iii  the 
centre  and  an  arcade  of  three  in  the  towers ;  the  centre  one 
being  pierced  as  a  window.  The  upper  sti^e  comprised,  in 
the  centre,  the  great  gable  with  ,a  small  arcade,  and  in  the 
towers  a  similar  story  to  those  below,  but  somewhat  higher. 
The  towers  were  surmounted  with  leaded  spires.  The  de- 
tails are,  both  within  and  without,  of  the  highest  merit  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  Fountains. 

The  next  great  alteration  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
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Bame  century.  Mr.  Walbran  infonned  me  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  east  end  of  the  choir  gave  way  about  1280, 
and  was  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1297.  It  is  curious 
that  the  choir  of  Ouisborough  Abbey,  the  Bimilarity  of 
which  to  that  of  Bipon  has  been  so  often  remarked, 
has  been  discorered  by  the  same  antiquary  to  bare  been 
commenced  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  last-named  work 
at  Eipon  was  completed ;  as  if  the  workmen  moved  from 
one  to  the  other.^ 

The  work  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  fine  and  boldly 
designed,  and  stands  high  among  the  productions  of  this 
admirable  style.  Its  east  window  is  a  peculiarly  fine  one  of 
seven  lights,  and  all  its  details  are  excellent  If  the  original 
design  had  been  like  that  at  Byland,  it  was  wholly  obliterated 
by  this  alteration.  The  new  work  was  vaulted  with  wood  on 
stone  springers,  Uke  that  at  York  and  at  Selby.  Internally, 
it  is  intermixed  in  Bome  parts  with  the  earlier  work  in  a 
manner  not  easy  to  be  unravelled.  The  high  altar  did  not, 
as  now,  stand  at  the  extreme  east  end,  but,  as  at  Selby,  one 
bay  in  advance  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  ambulatory;  the 
present  late  decorated  sedilia  being  then  in  the  second  bay 
from  the  east.' 

The  curious  "  Lady  Loll "  built  over  the  Norman  chapel, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  chapter-house,  must  have 
been  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Mr.  Walbran,  evidently  misapprehending  its  style,  places  it 
a  century  later,  but  the  architecture  refutes  this.  I  imagine 
it  to  have  been  one  of  the  works  for  which  funds  were  col- 
lected by  Archbishop  Thoresby.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  central 
tower  gave  way  and  became  ruinous,  and  its  south  and  east 
sides  were  rebuilt,  and  three  of  the  four  piers  on  which  it 
stood  were  prodigiously  increased.  I  may  mention  that  the 
central  tower  had  a  leaded  spire.  At  the  same  time  several 
of  the  southern  bays  of  the  choir  were  rebuilt,  and  other 
changes  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  increased  strength  were 
made  both  in  the  choir  and  the  transept 

*  I  ma;  mention  that  >t  the  time  oE  of  tb«  old  albv-^BC*  m  if  to  recdre  our- 

tluB  chuige  the  isaterul  of  the  ohoreb  taiiu. 

WM  alio  changed.    The  alder  works  are  *  There   is  ourioai  eTidenoe  ol   the 

of  a  omne  suiditone  but  those  of  subae-  reddenoe,  perhaps  of  a  recJuM^  in  the 

quent  date  of  nugneBiui  limestone.  south-eBstem  turret  of  tiMehMlvHlls,aiid 

7  There  are  &ve  curious  hooks  of  iron  in  ol  a  "  garde-iob«  "  fonned  in  th«  DMjiweta 
each  of  the  two  opposite  pillan  in  adTaoee  i ' .  i         ,  v  1 1.  X  )^^  I C 
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The  beautiful  Btall-work  of  the  choir  waa  begon  in  1489 
and  completed  in  1494,  and  the  rood-screen  may  have  been 
erected  a  few  years  eai'lier. 

The  last  change  I  tvIU  notice  took  place  in  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  nave  of  Archbishop 
Eoger  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  side  aisles,  and  the 
church  assumed  the  general  form  which  it  retains  at  the 
present  day. 

Since  that  time  the  changes  which  hare  taken  place  in  the 
church  hare  been  such  as  hare  resulted  from  neglect,  dilapi- 
dation and  decay,  and  from  other  more  direct  infringements 
upon  its  integrity  and  beauty,  I  \¥ill,  howcvei',  only  mention 
that  in  1615  the  central  spire  was  partially  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  in  1660  the  remainder  of  it  fell,  destroying 
probably  a  part  of  the  choir  roof  and  of  the  stallwork.  In 
1664  the  two  western  spires  were  removed,  not  from 
necessity,  but  for  fear  of  their  being  subjected  to  a  like 
catastrophe. 

Among  the  more  recent  works,  the  first  point  to  which  I 
will  call  attention  is  the  reparation  of  tlie  western  towers. 

These  having  been  added  to  the  older  work  had,  from  the 
first,  three  sides  standing  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  one 
incorporated  with  an  older  wall ;  a  mode  of  building  always 
precarious.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  nave  whH  was  at 
a  later  period  converted  into  au  arcade,  and  an  aisle  wall 
built  abutting  against  each  of  the  towers.  These  causes, 
added  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  foundations  were 
never  deep  enough  and  that  they  have  been  invaded  by 
graves  far  deeper  than  themselves,  had  caused  a  gradual  and 
progressive  sinkage,  which  had  produced  fissures  of  a  most 
severe  and  alarming  character  on  every  side  of  either  tower, 
and  from  their  very  base  to  the  top  of  their  walls. 

The  southern  tower  had  the  advantage  of  floors  to  tie  the 
damaged  walls  together,  and  iron  ties  had  been  introduced 
to  diminish  its  insecurity ;  but  the  northern  tower  had  been 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  all  the  floors  which  once  stayed  its 
walls  having  been  taken  out,  and  the  fractured  shell  left 
open  from  top  to  bottom.  Happily  (the  foundations  ex- 
cepted) the  first  builders  had  performed  their  duties  well,  or 
the  walls  could  never  have  stood  against  this  accumulation 
of  damage. 

The  course  which  I  have  adopted  has  been  the  application 
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of  very  powerful  shoring  to  the  walls,  and  then  having  ex- 
cavated in  short  lengths  the  ground  against  and  below  the 
foundations,  the  under-building  of  them  in  a  moat  substantial 
manner,  and  in  such  a  way  as  both  to  spread  the  support  over 
a  wider  surface,  and  also  to  carry  it  down  to  a  more  trust- 
worthy stratum,  which  was  only  reached  at  a  depth  of  some 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  below  the  original  foundations.  I  then  restored 
the  floors  of  the  towers,  and  introduced  at  their  levels  and  also 
near  the  top  very  strong  systems  of  internal  ties  of  iron  (where 
such  did  not  already  exist) ;  afler  which  I  took  out  and  8ub> 
stantially  restored  all  the  cracked  parts,  introducing  large 
and  strong  masses  of  stone  across  the  cracks,  tieing  them 
across  with  bars  of  copper,  and  using  all  other  means  to 
bring  the  towers  into  a  state  of  perfect  substantiality  and 
soundness.  By  these  means  the  towers  have  been  rendered 
as  strong  as  when  first  built,  and  made  capable  of  sustaining 
the  timber  and  leaded  spires,  of  which  they  have  so  long 
been  deprived. 

Eztemally,  their  architectural  features  have  been  restored 
where  they  were  so  far  gone  as  to  demand  it,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  aspect. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  facade  required  and  has 
rcceiyed  extensive  reparations.  The  mullions  and  tracery, 
which  filled  the  numerous  lancet  lights  of  the  Early  English 
front,  were  an  addition  of  a  subsequent  period,  and  injurious 
to  the  beauty  of  the  design.  I  nevertheless  would  not  have 
thought  of  removing  them  had  they  been  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion ;  hut>  so  far  from  this,  they  were  not  only  decayed  but 
ready  to  fall  out,  being  only  held  in  their  places  by  bars  of 
wood  across  the  interior  of  the  windows,  on  the  failure  of 
which  the  mullions  would  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
church.  Such  being  the  case,  I  thought  it  would  be  fooUsh 
to  renew  them,  and  consequently  restored  the  windows  to  their 
original  form ;  a  course  which  haa  recently  been  strongly  vin- 
dicated by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

The  three  western  portals  had  gabled  terminations,  which 
bad  been  nearly  obliterated.  These  have  been  restored,  the 
old  forms  being  accurately  discovered  and  preserved. 

The  central  tower  was  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  state^ 
being  very  feeble,  much  cracked,  and  requiring  very  consi- 
derable repairs.    It  has  now  been  rendered  perfectly  strong. 

The  rest  of  the  church  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  the 
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Stone  Taultiog  of  the  nave  aisles  completed,  the  roof  and 
gable  of  the  choir  brought  to  its  full  height,  and  the  oak 
vaulting  reproduced,  using  the  ancient  carved  bosses. 

The  nave  roof,  which  was  of  modem  date  and  ver;  un- 
pleasing,  has  received  internally  oak  vaulting,  founded  in 
design  on  that  of  the  transepts  at  Toi'k,  which  exactly 
suited  its  conditions.  I  trust  that  its  external  pitch  will 
one  day  be  raised  to  its  proper  height,  a  work  which  was 
only  delayed  for  want  of  funds. 

The  transepts  bad  received  papier-machS  vaulting,  of  a 
style  which,  had  it  been  old,  would  have  been  half  a  century 
earUer  than  the  walls  which  carried  it;  this  has  been 
removed,  and  the  fifteenth  century  roofe  restored  or  repro- 
duced, though  avoiding  their  intersection  with  the  tower 
arches. 

The  choir  was  galleried  on  both  sides.  These  galleries 
have  been  removed  ;  beneath  them  were  a  series  of  enclosed 
pews,  which  had  been  formed  in  pai^  of  some  interesting 
old  work,  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain  its  origin.  This 
I  earnestly  begged  should  be  preserved,  but  I  fear  that  it  has 
been  since  dispersed.  The  stcdlwork,  where  damaged  by  later 
introduction,  has  been  restored. 

I  must  apologise  for  adding  these  details,  but  I  think  it 
desirable  that  works  of  this  nature  should  be  recorded,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  misappreheusion.  I  give  a  plan  of  the 
church  as  it  probably  stood  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Roger ; 
also  a  restoration  of  the  arcading  of  his  nave,  and  a  portion 
of  that  of  his  choir. 
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PLAN  OF  SUPPOSED  AMPHITHEATRE  AT 
CASTELL ,  LLANIDAN .  ANGLESEY. 


THE  AMPHITHEATRE  OF  CASTELL  IN  ANQLESET, 

Bj  ths  Hon.  W.  OWES  BTAHLBT,  Lord  Ueatmmt  of  AugleBt;. 

The  republication  of  the  following  article  from  the 
"  Archfoologia  Cambreiisis  "  seenia  to  roe  very  desirable,  as  I 
am  enabled  to  make  considerable  additions  of  importatice  to 
iL  Having  accompanied  the  Her.  W.  W.  Williams  on  his 
examination  of  the  Castell  Amphitheatre,  I  found,  in  hta 
published  account,  he  had  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
stone  seats  which  remaiu  in  the  southern  side  of  the 
interior,  and  it  was  chiefly  upon  that  fact  of  the  stone  seats 
being  there  that  I  drew  my  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Roman, 
not  a  British  work,  as  the  British  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  earth.  Fresh  engravings  are  giron,  and  including 
those  of  the  stone  seats  as  now  to  be  seen  in  the  iuterior  of 
the  amphitheatre.  My  late  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  was  greatly  interested  in  "  Caatell,"  and  was  pre- 
paring to  write  on  the  existing  lonphitheatres  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  which  he  had  prepared  some  notes.  His 
decease  has,  howeTer,  destroyed  all  hop^  of  our  having  the 
adrautage  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  research  on  this 
and  similar  remains.  During  his  last  illness  he  returned 
these  notes  to  me,  hut  I  feel  that  I  can  do  no  more  than 
give  them  almost  as  they  were  sent  to  me. 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams'  article  is  most  interesting,  and 
describes  well  the  curious  remains  at  "Castell  and  Tre'r  Dry  w 
bach,"  with  its  cirque,  oval  ring  of  upright  stones,  and  the 
remains  of  a  circle  of  large  stones,  almost  rivalling  those  at 
Avebury.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
the  two  ;  each  has  its  great  circle  of  colossal  upright  stones, 
its  amphitheatre,  and  smaller  double  oval  of  stones,  corre- 
sponding with  Stonehenge. 

Mr.  Albert  Way's  notes  on  this  subject  are  as  follows  : — 

In  Archmologiad  Journal,  vol.  xri.,  is  a  memoir,  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Investigation  of  Barrows  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Road  between  Old  Sarum  and  the  Fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Axe,  supposed  to  be  the  *Ad  Axium'  of 
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llaTennas.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  M.  Scarth,  M.A."  At  p.  153 
occurs  this  passage :  "  At  Charterhouse  (on  the  Mendip 
Hills),  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Beacon  Barrow,  are 
very  interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  station  and  a  perfect 

amphitheatre It  was  ploughed  over  and  sown  with 

hcDip  (in  1858),  but  the  form  of  it  remains,  and  the  entrances 

are  quite  distinct The  farmer  pointed  out  the  site 

of  another  amphitheatre  about  half  a  mile  distant  to  the 
south,  beyond  the  farm,  in  the  direction  of  Cheddar  Cliffs. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  apcnks  of  one,  which  he  says  '  has  been 
destroyed;'  but  this  is  probably  the  one  to  which  he  alludes." 

At  p.  224  of  Archeeologia  Cambrensis,  3rd  series,  vol.  viii., 
ia  "  An  account  of  St,  Piran's  S,ound,  Cornwall,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Iionqueville  Jones,"  in  which  a  view  of  the  spot  is  given. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses and  entertainments.  Its  diameter  is  about  135  ft., 
and  the  mound  is  about  10  ft  high.  There  are  traces  of 
seven  rows  of  seats,  and  the  summit  has  been  levelled  for 
standing  room.  Nearly  in  the  middle  occurs  a  circular  pit, 
ov»  wUch  the  temporary  stage  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected,  and  here  was  the  Infemum  mentioned  in  the 
dramas.  This  pit  had  a  trench  leading  from  it,  no  doubt 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  actors,  &c. 
In  Cornwall  a  round  is  called  Plan-au-guare,  "place  of 
play."  St.  Piran's  Round  might  hold  2000  spectators. 
The  Round  of  Gwennap  would  hold  ten  times  the  number. 

Of  the  amphitheatre  at  Hamdon  Hilt  the  dimensions  ai-e 
not  given.^  They  have  been  since  ascertained  to  be  as 
follows — diameter  of  circus  or  area,  67  ft.  ;  diameter  over 
all,  i.e.,  from  top  to  top,  for  spectator,  104  ft.;  length 
of  entrance  existing,  about  20  ft.,  cut  through  the  base  of  the 
embankment  foi-ming  southern  boundary  ;  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  slope  from  level,  about  30'.  The  entrance  is 
nearly  south.  The  shape  is  now  so  nearly  a  perfect  circle  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  originally  mathemati- 
cally 80. 

The  amphitheatre  ueai-  Caerleon,  towards  the  Usk,  is  re- 
presented as  circular.* 

In  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Gloucester 
(Archtsolofficat  Journal,  xvii.,  p.  345),  I)r.  CoUingwood  Bruce 
gave  some  account  of  the  investigations  then  recently  made  at 

'  Ste    Praoeedfaigi    of  Uie  *  Somanat       dttj "  for  185>,  p.  84.  O 

Archuologlcal  and  Natutal  Hiitory  So-  *  See  "  bo*  Silurnin,'  plale  61. 
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Corinium  (Cirencester),  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 
"One  interesting  feature  of  Corinium  is  its  extramural 
amphitheatre.  We  fiad  the  Amphitheairum  castrente  outside 
the  walls  at  Dorchester,  Silchester,  Caerleon,  Richborough, 
and  several  other  places.  We  also  have  one'  in  the  North  of 
England,  adjacent  to  the  mural  station  of  Borcovicus.'  It 
is,  however,  small  io  comparison  with  that  of  Cirencester, 
but  large  enough  for  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only 
one  cohort.  In  the  sculptures  on  Trajan's  column  we 
perceive  two  amphitheatres,  erected  during  the  Dacian  cam- 
paign. It  was  necessary  to  give  the  soldiers  amusement." 
The  dimensions  of  the  'Round  Table'  at  Caerleon  are 
found  to  he  237  ft.  by  207  ft.,  and  1 7  ft.  in  height. 

Mr.  Rees  says,*  near  Llandovery,  on  Ynys  y  Bordan,  there 
is  an  old  Gadljfs  or  Bord  Gron,  a  circular  area  198  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  deep  fosa  and  an  outer  circle. 

In  Pennant's  "  Tour  in  Scotland,"  part  xxxvii.,  p.  27  f.,  an 
account  is  given  of  Mayborough,  near  Penrith,  a  circulai- 
enclosure  about  290  ft.  in  diameter  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope  to  top  of  slope,  and  320  ft.  to  340  ft.  from  end  to  the 
crwt  of  the  wall. 

Prom  these  researches  Mr.  Way  ascertained  that  the 
English  amphitheatres  are  not  aU  oval. 

The  following  is  the  memoir  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  in 
Arch.  Camb.  Vol.  ii.  4th  series,  p.  34,  and  headed  "Hona 
Antiqua." 

So  many  remains  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey  have  been  destroyed  of  late  years,  that  it  is 
desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  record  the  present  condition 
of  those  still  in  existence,  for  we  cannot  say  how  soon  they 
also  may  be  swept  away.  I  have,  therefore,  undertaken  to 
note  down  a  few  particulars  concerning  what  Rowlands  calls 
"  Tlie  Cirque  or  Theatre,"  and  "  the  ring  or  coronet  of  stone 
piilars"  situated  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan  ;  and  also  "  the 
Oval  at  Trt^r  Dr^  bdeh,"  in  the  same  parish,  passed  over 
by  him  in  silence.  After  speaking  of  Caerldb,  he  next 
describes  the  "  large  cirque  or  theatre  "  (Mona  Antiq.,  p.  89), 
uid  then  says,  "  directly  west  of  this  round  hank  there 
appear  the  remains  of  a  ring  or  coronet  of  very  large,  erected 
columns  or  stone  pillars  "  ({£.)     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he 
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makes  no  mention  of  the  Oval  at  Tre'r  Dryw  bach,  which 
lies  Between  Oaerleb  and  "  the  Cirque  or  Theatre  "  at  Castell. 

Tre'r  Dryto  bdc&  m  distant  about  two  furlongs  from 
Caerl^h.  A  road  leads  up  to  the  east  end  of  the  Oval ; 
and  in  this  road,  which  here  widens  considerably,  it  is  most 
perfect,  consisting  of  numerous  stones,  some  still  upright, 
others  orerthrown,  some  closely  adjoining  each  other,  whilst 
others  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  8  or  10  feet.  These 
stones  vary  in  height  from  2^  to  4  ft. ;  but  many  are  sunk 
in  the  earth,  this  being  more  especially  the  case  in  the  field 
on  the  south-east  side,  which  has  long  been  under  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  west  side,  beyond  what  may  be  considered 
the  limit  of  the  Oval  proper,  are  many  outlying  stones,  and 
several  of  large  size  are  built  into  a  hedge  here.  These 
may  have  been  moved  to  their  present  position  at  the  period 
when  the  hedge  was  origiaally  formed ;  this  supposition 
being  rendered  probable  from  there  being  now  no  standing 
pillars  between  the  stone  close  to  the  well,  and  the  three 
stones  near  the  hedge  that  runs  at  the  back  of  Tre'r  Dryw 
bach  House.  The  Oval  measures  130  yards  by  70.  The 
accompanying  plan  gives  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  stones  ;  and  the  sketch  shows  a  portion  of  the  east  side 
where  most  perfect.  With  regard  to  the  object  for  which 
this  Oval  was  erected,  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think 
that  it  may  have  marked  out  the  boundary  of  a  kind  of 
stadium,  or,  at  all  events,  ground  set  apart  for  games  of 
some  kind.  Thus  we  have  at  the  back  of  Fenmaen  Mavtr 
"  a  great  rude  stone  standing  upright,  called  *  Maen  y  Cam- 
piau '  (or  stone  of  games) ;  and  adjoining  it  a  circle  of  stones 
which  Pennant  considers  to  have  been  '  the  British  circus 
for  the  exhibition  of  ancient  games.'  "  (Pennant,  Tour  in 
Wales,  iii.  pp,  119-20.)  Itappears  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the 
Romanised  Britons  would  retain  the  exercise  of  their  cam- 
piau,  more  especially  as  some  of  them  so  nearly  resembled 
those  in  use  among  their  conquerors, — to  wit,  running  and 
wrestling.  The  Roman  soldiery  would,  doubtless,  introduce 
those  more  sanguinary  shows,  for  the  exhibition  of  which 
provision  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  neighbouring 
"  Cirque  or  Theatre  at  Castell,"  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

This  is  situated  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of  Tre'r  Dryw 
bach,  and  the  farmhouse  of  Castell  with  some  of  its  out- 
buildings stand  partly  within   it  and   partly  on  the^  sur- 
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roDiidiiig  mooDd.  The  oame  (Castell)  shows  that  popular 
traditioD  assigns  a  defensire  character  to  the  work  ;  but  I 
behere  Bowlands  to  be  nearer  the  mark  when  he  calls  it 
"Cirque  or  Theatre."  The  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley,  who  once 
visited  the  spot  with  me.  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
theatre.  As  may  be  seen  &om  the  accompanying  plan,  a 
road  approaches  &om  the  south,  and  passes  along  the  top  of 
the  mound,  continuing  its  course  in  front  of  the  hooae,  and 
so  throiigh  the  farmyard  down  towards  the  river  Braint. 
The  internal  diameter  is  16SfL  .The  thickness  of  the 
encircling  mound  varies,  but  averages  about  30  ft.  The 
greatest  height,  inside,  is  12  ft.  The  entrance,  15  ft  wide, 
&ces  the  west,  as  given  correctly  by  Rowlands.  An  idea  of 
its  external  and  internal  appearance  may  be  gathered  from 
the  accompanying  sketches.  Of  works  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  this  amphitheatre  there  is  in  Caernarvonshire  an 
oval  enclosure,  on  the  farm  of  Cr^,  that  was  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  camp  or  caer  there,  which  has  given  name 
to  the  small  church  below,  Llan&ir  Is-gaer.  The  name  it 
goes  by  is  curious,  "-Gerlan  ddibont"  (bridgeless  retreat). 
The  internal  measurement  is  190  ft.  by  150.  Thickness  of 
mound,  20  ft    Height  of  mound,  where  most  perfect,  9  ft 

In  Merionethshire  we  have  a  similar  work  at  Tomen-y- 
m&r.  Internal  diameter,  81  ft ;  thickness  of  mound,  21  ft; 
height  10  to  12  ft  Of  English  examples,  the  amphitheatre 
at  Bichborough  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that  at  Castell. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  {Antiq.  of  Richbwougk  Recidter  and 
I^mne,  p.  52}  gives  its  diameter,  from  summit  to  summit  of 
the  surrounding  mound,  as  70  yards  by  68 ;  the  greatest 
depth,  inside,  11  ft.  6  ins.  The  internal  diameter  at  Castell 
(165 ft)  is  55  yards;  but  the  surrounding  mound  being 
30  ft  thick,  if  we  measure  from  summit  to  summit  of  the 
mound,  we  shall  have  65  yards,  very  little  short  of  the 
amphitheatre  at  Richborough.'  Taking  into  account  the 
situation  of  Castell,  we  may  fiurly  conjecture  (granting  it  to 
have  been  really  a  castrensian  amphitheatre),  that  it  might 
have  been  the  point  of  meeting  for  the  Roman  detachments 
stationed  at  Rhyddgaer,  Caerl^b,  Caer  Idris,  and  probably 
Gaerwen  (if,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  there  was  a 
station  there).     Paved  roads  from  Rhyddgaer  and  Caer 

'  Sm  also  Arch.  Joum.,  toI.  xiix.  p.  IS,  at  Silchester,  whioh  in  dudt  point*  rads 
whare  there  ia  given  ui  extriot  from  an  «lmosl  like  an  account  at  the  remunt  st 
andent  description  ol  the  Ampithntre      CastelL 
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Idris  converge  on  Rhoshwr,  falling  into  the  main  line  that 
comes  up  from  Barras,  and  runs  on,  by  Caerldb,  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  scarcely, 
even  in  this  remote  corner,  give  up  their  games  ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that,  besides  the  abore-uamed  Roman  posts,  then 
were,  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  or  so,  numerous  lat;ge 
villages  which,  from  the  remains  discovered  in  them,  were 
ovidentlj  at  one  time  inhabited  by  a  population  so  far  civilised 
as  to  make  use  of  Samian  and  other  choice  wares,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  thei^  would  be  no  lack  of  spectators.  I  am 
aware  that  the  learned  author  of  Mona  Antiqua  assigns  to 
aU  these  remains  a  Dmidical  origin.  CaerlSb  he  makes  the 
seat  of  the  chief  Druid ;  but  by  recent  investigation  it  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  He  calls  the 
amphitheatre  "Bryngwyn,"  and  derives  the  name  from 
"Brein-gwyn,"  "supreme  or  Royal  tribunal,  the  consistory 
court  of  the  Druids."  But  I  have  always  heard  the  name  oS 
Bryngwyn  applied  to  a  bank  situated  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  farmhouse  of  Bryngwyn.  This  name  (Bryu-gwyn), 
notwithstanding  what  Rowlands  says  to  the  contrary  (Mtm. 
Antiq.,  p.  90,  line  8),  describes  the  place  very  accurately. 
It  is  a  white  or  fair  bank,  and  any  unprejudiced  person 
viewing  the  spot  would  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  name 
referred  to  it.  As  iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out, 
from  old  rent-rolls  and  other  sources,  the  farm  of  Caatell 
was  so  called  long  before  Mona  Antiqua  was  written. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  above  account  a  fiirtber  ex- 
amination of  Castell  resulted  in  the  discovery,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  interior,  of  the  stonework  seat,  a  drawing  of 
which  is  here  given.  This  has  at  one  time  been,  probably, 
carried  the  whole  way  round,  some  slight  vest^es  of  it 
being  traceable  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  enclosure 
near  the  stackyard.  At  a  higher  level  than  the  stonework 
there  were  two,  if  not  three,  layers  of  seats,  the  beds  of 
which  may  still  be  followed  out  in  the  space  between  the 
stonework  and  the  west  entrance.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  there  was  an  east  entrance,  re|»eseated  by  the  depres- 
sion now  filled  up  by  the  modem  &rmhoiise,  which  the 
present  tenant  remembers  being  built  He  says  that  he 
recollects  this  opening  before  the  building  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  further  remarks  that  the  clay  of  which  the  mound  ia 
chiefly  composed  must  have  been  bronglit  from  some  UtUe 
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distance,  as  the  soil  beneath  and  immediatelj  surrounding 
the  spot  is  of  a  gravelly  nature.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
mound,  26  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  western  entrance, 
8  ft.  in  breadth,  and  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  field  outside, 
but  it  is  to  all  appearance  of  modern  excavation.] 

With  regard  to  the  "ring  or  coronet  of  very  large,  erected 
columns  or  stone  pillars,  three  whereof,"  BoTvlands  says 
{Mon.  Antiq.,  p.  89)  vrere  "yet  standing  "  in  his  time,  "  to- 
gether with  the  stump  of  a  fourth  broken  a  little  below  the 
middle,"  there  are  now  but  two  remaining.  He  calculates 
their  number  to  have  been  originally  eight  or  nine,  "  pitched 
in  a  circle  about  an  included  area  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
yards  in  diameter."  They  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
a  gate  in  a  fence  on  the  farm  of  Bryngwyn,  a  furlong  due 
west  from  the  amphitheatre  at  Castell.  The  highest  is  a 
thin  slab  of  the  common  schistose  rock  of  the  country, 
though  it  ^is  difficult  to  imagine  whence  so  large  a  fragment 
could  have  been  quarried.  It  is  13  ft.  in  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  10  ft.  vride  at  the  bottom,  and  tapers 
almost  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  thickness  is  about  1  ft. 
The  other  stone  is  a  massive,  angular  piece  of  the  same  kind 
of  rock ;  harp-shaped  as  viewed  from  one  side,  being  broader 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Grreatest  height,  10  ft.; 
breadth  at  top,  9  ft. ;  breadth  at  bottom,  7  ft. ;  thickness, 
4  ft.  6  ins.  There  are  some  fragments  lying  in  an  adjoining 
ditch,  which  tnay  be  portions  of  the  "  third  and  stump  of 
the  fourth "  mentioned  by  Rowlands.  The  taller  of  the 
two  once  formed  part  of  the  gable  of  a  cottage;  and  three 
semicircular  excavatious  are  to  be  seen  near  the  top,  made 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  beams  supporting  the  roof.  "  The 
collateral  pillars,"  four  of  which  were  standing  in  Rowlands' 
time,  have  long  since  disappeared;  and  of  the  carnedd,  ves- 
tiges of  which  are  placed  by  him  half  way  between  the 
Bryngwyn  stones  and  the  amphitheatre  {Mon.  Antiq.,  Plate 
ir..  Fig.  1),  there  is  now  not  a  trace  to  be  found. 

In  view  of  the  whole  question  I  cwnot  but  think  that  we 
have  here  a  mixture  of  British  and  Roman  remains;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  Tref  Dry  w  h&ch  and  the  meini-hirion 
at  Bryngwyn  as  being  the  work  of  the  former,  and  Uie 
amphitheatre  at  Castell  that  of  the  latter  people. 

There  were  many  detached  stones  to  the  westward  of 
Bryngwyn,  especially  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  large 
iield  there;  and  near  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  that  field 
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there  was  a  circular  platform  raised  2  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  boggy  soil,  edged  round  ^ith  loose  masonry, 
and  having  a  diameter  of  18  ft.  On  the  gromid  beiog 
turned  up,  wood,  ashes,  and  stones,  subjected  to  heat,  were 
discovered.  In  the  adjoining  field  to  the  south-west,  on  the 
farm  of  Gl&s-ynys,  there  were  three  stones  set  on  end,  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  and  three  others  lay  close  together 
in  one  corner  of  the  same  field.  At  Maenhir,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  there  was  a  fine,  erect  stone  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  farm.  The  late  Mr.  Wynne  Jones  of  Tre-Iorwerth  told 
me  that  it  was  standing  near  the  house  when  he  lodged 
there,  as  curate  of  Llangeiuwen,  about  seventy  years  ago. 
It  was  subsequently  blasted,  and  worked  up  into  the  masonry 
of  a  new  farmhouse.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  leading 
down  towards  Maenhir  to  the  shore  near  the  present  landing- 
place  of  the  ferry -steamer  (Ldn  Caerau  mawr,  an  old  sarn), 
there  were  several  upright  stones,  not  of  large  size.  Kany 
of  these  are  still  visible,  being  built  up  into  a  new  wall  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  One  of  them,  set  endwise,  and  still  in  situ, 
appears  to  have  formed  a  side-aupporter  to  the  covering  of  a 
small  cromlech  or  cistfaen. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  'Anglesey,  after  its  final  con- 
quest by  the  Romans,  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  state  of 
profound  repose.  It '  was  evidently  at  that  time  thickly 
populated,  especially  in  those  parts  lying  near  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Menai  Strait.  The  following  may  be  enume- 
rated among  the  sites  of  extensive  villages :  1,  on  Meuaifron 
land  and  part  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  Gelliniog-gflch  (de- 
stroyed) ;  2,  in  the  rough  ground  to  the  west  of  Ehyddgaer 
House  (destroyed)  ;  3,  the  entire  bank  from  the  village  of 
Dwyran,  by  Treana,  to  beyond  Maenhir, — all  brought  into 
cultivation,  but  foundations  of  cyttiau  are  still  traceable  in 
parts  (see  Arch.  Camb.  Vol  i,  3rd  series,  p.  278) ;  4,  on 
the  farm  of  of  Gaerwen  in  Llanfair  y  Cwmmwd  (destroyed) ; 

5,  at  Tanben  y  cevn  (see  Arch.  Camb.,  iii,  new  series,  p.  209) ; 

6,  at  Trefwry,  near  Caerlfib  (destroyed)  ;  and  7,  in  an  ad- 
joining field  on  the  farm  of  Tre-ifau, — in  this  last,  which 
probably  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  large  Trefwry  town,  the 
foundations  of  the  cyttiau  are  still  untouched ;  at  Forthamel 
(see  Arch.  Camb.,  xiii,  3rd  series,  p.  281) ;  9,  the  Trefarthen 
field,  next  to  Barras,  where  coins  and  pottery  have  been 
found ;  and  doubtless  there  were  many  other  villages  which  have 
been  entirely  demolished,  and  of  which  nothing  is  now  known. 
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LICHFIELD  OATHBDEAL  CLOSE  AND  ITS  SIEGES. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars  will  remember  that  the  Royalists,  harlDg 
garrisoned  the  Cathedral  Close  of  Lichfield,  sustained  a 
siege  there  by  Lord  Brooke,  and  that  the  minster  was 
sorely  battered,  the  central  spire  being  beaten  down  to  its 
base.  A  view  taken  at  the  time  by  Sir  William  Uugdale 
has  long  slept  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ashmolean 
Collection,  now  reposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
drawing  has  been  constantly  named  by  the  local  his- 
torians, but  never  engraved.  We  are  therefore  very  glad 
to  be  able,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  custodians  of  the 
Bodleian,  to  present  a  copy  of  this  sketch  (drawn  line  for 
line)  in  the  Archaeological  Journal.  We  could  indeed  have 
wished  that  the  sketch  bad  been  more  artistic,  but  let  as  be 
thankful  for  what  we  hare.  The  chief  point  to  note  is  the 
great  central  spire  completely  demolished.  Much  further 
demolition  took  place  in  other  parts,  which  our  view  is  too 
small  to  define. 

In  front  of  the  Close  walls,  on  the  south  side,  was  (and  is) 
a  pool ;  but  vaguely  indicated  in  Dugdale's  sketch  ;  though 
well  laid  down  in  Snape's  Plan  of.Liohfield  in  1781.  In  this 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Close  precincts  do  not  extend  to 
the  pool  bank,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  pool  ever 
formed  a  moat  to  the  fortress.  By  a  moat  we  understand  a 
water-barrier  actually  impinging  on  the  curtain-wall :  an 
interspace  of  dry  land  seems  to  involve  danger  rather  than 
promote  security.  It  is  not  in  evidence  where  the  battery 
was  placed  which  effected  the  demolition  of  the  central  spire, 
but  the  spot  where  it  fell  is  well  authenticated,  for  to  this 
day  the  building  shattered  by  its  ruin  remains,  in  a  state 
sufficiently  indicating  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  This  build- 
ing adjoins  the  Library ;  and  is  now  used  as  a  practice-room 
for  the  Choir.    Here  may  be  seen  broken  vaulting,  shattered 
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arches,  damaged  windows,  battered  walls ;  a  few  balks  of 
timber  and  a  little  rough  masonry  are  alt  that  hare  been 
supplied  as  restoratioD,  and  the  ruined  room  thus  becomes 
a  Taluabte  historic  memorial  of  a  perilous  time.  That  centnj 
spire  is  said  to  hare  been  restored  by  Sir  Christopher  Wreo, 
but  I  know  no  good  authority  for  this  belief.  Whoever 
rebuilt  it,  it  is  of  most  beautiful  proportion,  and  though  less 
ornate  than  the  western  spires,  composes  very  satis&ctorily 
with  them  in  every  aspect. 

A  curious  notice  of  the  Cathedral  in  1634  (nine  years 
befOTe  Lord  Brooke  sat  down  before  it)  is  contained  in  a 
Lansdowne  MS.,  No.  213,  cited  in  Brayley's  "  Graphic  and 
Historical  Illustrator."  It  is  called  "  A  Relatiou  of  a  Short 
Survey  of  26  Counties,  by  a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant  and  an 
Ancient  (Ensign)  of  the  Military  Company  in  Norwich." 
The  tourists  approached  Lichfield  from  the  north : — 

"  Thither  were  we  quickly  brought  to  the  lilly  white 
Swan,*  in  that  sweet  little  City,  and  no  sooner  were  we  lighted 
but  the  Cathedrall  knell  call'd  us  away  to  prayers :  there  we 
entred  a  stately  neat  Fabricke,  the  Organs  and  voyces  were 
deep  and  sweet,  their  Anthems  we  were  much  delighted 
with,  and  of  the  TOyces,  2  Trebles,  2  Counter-tennors,  and  2  . 
Bases,  that  equally  on  each  side  of  the  Quire  most  melo- 
diously acted  and  performed  their  parts.  .  .  .  This 
ancient  structure  of  1000  yearea  standing,  hath,  att  the 
entrance  into  it,  2  stately,  strong  and  neat,  curiously-built 
spir'd  Pyramids,  and  upon  that  ffrontispice  there  is  about 
100  fayre  Statues,  curiously  graven  and  carv'd  in  flfree^tone, 
of  Kings,  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Fathers  and  Apostles,  that 
grace  it  much,  especially  in  time  past,  when  (as  they  say) 
they  were  all  gilt.  .  .  .  The  Quire  is  beautify'd  with  6 
fayre  gilt  Statues,  3  on  either  side."' 

The  Roundheads  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  first  efforts  against  the  Close.  From  the 
"Account  of  an  eye-witness"  (Harl.  MSS.  2043,  quoted  by 
Shaw  in  his  Hist,  of  Staffordshire)  we  learn  that  they  "  sent  to 
Coventree  for  a  terrifying  gunn,  called  a  Morter  piec^  to 
shoot  granadoes  into  the  Close ;  saying,  If  there  be  no  way 
to  regaine  it,  wee  will  fire  the  Papish-cavaUera  out  with  fire- 
balls.   .    .    .    The  gunner  made  several  shoots  with  bis 

ODS    of  our  '  ThcM  atatiua  wera  dsmoluked  in  the 
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reoent  rsa^ontioiif  by  Sir  Oilbert  Seolt. 
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granadoes,  but  little  execution.  Bither  they  were  to  wyd 
of  the  place  or  to  short,  and  some  fell  into  the  poole  that  was 
betwixt  them  and  the  Close,  which  put  a  stop  at  present  to 
their  brazen-faced  rashness  in  boasting."  Sevend  of  these 
unezploded  sheila  hare  been  fished  up  from  the  pool,  and  one 
of  them  is  now  in  the  City  Museum.^  Among  the  notable 
expedients  adopted  by  the  Parliamentarians  to  defeat  the 
" Malignants,"  we  learn  that  "they  drew  out  from  their 
homes  in  the  City  all  such  townsmen  that  had  any  sons, 
apprentices,  or  other  servants  within  the  Close,  and  likewise 
all  citizens'  wives  that  had  their  husbands  there.  Soe  soon 
aa  these  persons  were  gathei-ed  all  together  (they  not  know- 
ing the  reason,  neither  being  guilty  of  any  known  offence), 
command  was  given  that  they  should  forthwith  put  them  in 
front  of  the  souldiers,  against  the  Close,  for  their  huBbasds 
and  friends  to  shoot  at.  But  this  did  not  hit  right  to  their 
fanatick  policy,  for  the  besieged,  being  churlish,  roughly 
prevented  their  pohcy  with  bold  courage,  although  they 
shoot  f^;iunst  their  second  selfe  and  one  relations."  This 
demoniacal  device  was  repeated  at  a  later  date,  the  "  Parlia- 
ment counsell  of  warr  "  resolving  "  once  more  to  turne  the 
poore  towns-women  a  greasing  towards  their  husbands 
and  children;  but  all  to  small  purpose."  (Shaw's  Stafford- 
shire, p.  239.) 

Lord  Brooke,  it  is  well  known,  was  slain  while  the  siege 
was  in  progress.  It  was  by  the  batteries  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Brereton  that  the  Close  was  reduced  in  1643.  Thus 
Dugdale  (Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles,  p.  202) :— "  The 
City  of  CSiester  was  yielded  upon  Articles  to  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  commanded  in  chief  as  Major  general  in  those 
parts.  Whence  he  went  to  Litchfield-close,  which  also  soon 
after  rendred  upon  the  like  Articles."  So  also  Lord  North- 
ampton's letter  of  2nd  March,  '42-3  : — "  I  have  just  now 
received  intelligence  that  my  lord  Chesterfield  is  besieged  in 
the  Close  at  Lichfield,  by  an  express  messenger  from  his 
lady,  and  that  Sir  William  Brereton 's  forces  and  Sir  John 
Gille's  (Gell's)  lie  so  between  his  lordship  and  Colonel 
Hastings  that  he  cannot  possibly  come  to  his  aid."  (War- 
burton's  Prince  Eupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  ii.,  132.)  "Blind 
Hastings,"  however,  did  make  an  attack  on  "  the  leaguer," 

'  It  ii  curioua  to  compirs  the  gunnery  we  Me,  were  unequal  to  the  traiuit  of  t, 
of  Ihii  period  witii  that  of  th«  preient  nnaU  Bsh-poad :  we  now  send  otir  pro- 
iij.     Some  of  the  ItonadhMd  mImjI— ,      JeetilM  thne  milea. 
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Eatlj  in  1643 

ends 

Mareb       „ 

Second  siege  begins 

April        „ 

ends 

21  Apnl  „ 

Uarcb   1646 

ends 

10  July     „ 
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Wt  with  BO  little  success  that  he  speedily  withdrew  to  his 
garrison  at  Rushall  Castle. 

ETeotually,  the  king's  cause  becoming  desperate,  the 
Royalists  in  the  Close  yielded  the  fortress :  this  was  on  the 
10th  July,  '46  ;  and  on  the  19th  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  that  "  Uie  Castles  of  Eccleshall,  Tutbury  and  Dudley 
should  be  made  untenable,  and  the  walls  about  Lichfield 
Close  dismantled."  Of  these  walls  little  now  remains  on 
three  sides  but  part  of  a  tower  at  the  S.K.  comer  :  on  the 
north,  however,  in  the  Palace  garden,  a  considerable  portion 
may  yet  be  seen. 

Hitherto  we  liave  written  as  of  one  siege  only,  but  in  fact 
there  were  several.  The  local  historians  tell  us  of  three, 
which  may  be  thus  tabulated  :~- 

Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  John  Gl-U 

v.  Earl  of  Cheuterfield. 
Prince  Rupert  p.  Col.  Russdl. 

Gea  LouthioD  (Parliamentari&a) 
V.  Sir  Thoa.  '^Idesley. 

We  have  here  a  great  gap,  from  April  '43  to  March  '46, 
which  to  fill  up  is  no  easy  task.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Royalists  held  the  Close  unmolested  all  the  time  :  others 
maintain  that  there  was  constant  warfare  in  the  interim. 
Dr.  Harwood  (Hist,  of  Lichfield,  p.  30)  believes  "that  the 
Close  was  frequently  in  a  state  of  siege  at  this  period." 
Whether  there  was  anything  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  siege 
may  be  doubted,  but  that  frequent  assaults  and  skirmishings 
took  place  seems  clear  from  contemporary  accounts  on  both 
aides.  One  or  two  chronological  memoranda  may  be  useful 
in  considering  this  question. 

1643. 

22  April. — "  Either  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  this 
action  (the  taking  of  the  Close)  Prince  Rupert  received  a 
positive  order  from  the  king  to  make  all  possible  hast,  with 
all  the  strength  he  had,  and  all  he  could  draw  togetiier  from 
those  parts,  to  the  relief  of  Reading."  (Clarendon,  Hist,  of 
Rebellion,  ii.,  182.)  This  letter  from  the  king  is  printed  in 
Warburton'fl  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174.  The 
prince  set  out  accordingly,  leaving  Colonel  Hervey  Bagot 
governor  of  the  Close.  1^, 

26  April.— Secretary  Nicholas  to  Prince  Rupert T  "It 
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were  much  better  the  County  of  Stafford  than  the  town  of 
Reading  were  lost,  as  things  now  stand."  (Warburton,  ii., 
177.) 

Between  27  April  And  —  May. — From  the  King's  Pam- 
phlets in  Brit.  Museum  : — "There  is  intelligence  come  that 
my  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  John  Oell's  forces  hare  regained  the 
Close  at  Lichfield,  and  taken  persona  of  dirers  quality 
prisoners,  as  the  Lord  Digby  and  Captain  Legge,  that  made 
an  escape  out  of  the  Gatehouse  formerly."  We  give  this 
extract  only  to  show  the  manner  of  concocting  false  news  in 
these  times. 

25  June. — This  day  Tamworth  was  taken  by  the  Uound- 
heads  ;  and  soon  alter,  Lord  Denbigh  writes  to  the  Parlia- 
ment "in  behalf  of  the  governor  of  Tamworth,"  remarking 
that  "  none  of  our  friends  can  safely  passe,  for  the  Lichfield 
garrison."  (Palmer's  History  of  Tamworth,  p.  132.)  Fre- 
quent passages  of  arms  now  take  place  between  these  two 
garrisons,  the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  being  only 
seven  miles. 

24  Not. — From  the  Accompta  of  the  Constable  of  Mavesyn 
Ridware,  a  small  village  near  Lichfield  : — *'  Contribucion 
weekly  paid  for  the  garrison  at  Lichfield,  from  Nor.  24, 1643, 
to  October  25  following,  inclusive — 1091.  IBs,"  (Shaw's 
Hist,  of  Staffordshire,  i.,  198.) 

1644. 

18  March. — Williugton,  the  governor  of  Tamworth,  writes 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  notifying  that  he  had  "  a 
speciall  frend  that  lay  in  Lichfeild  last  night,  who  brings  us 
certen  intelligence  that  this  day  we.shalbe  fiercely  assaulted 
by  fifteene  hundred  foote  and  five  hundred  horse  and  fowre 
peeces  of  ordinance  on  their  carriages,"  &c.  (Palmer's  Hist. 
of  Tamworth,  133.) 

28  Nov.— Dr.  Harwood  (Hist  of  Lichfield,  p.  47)  gives  us 
Accompts  of  contributions  "  for  defence  of  his  Majesties 
garrison  at  the  Close,  Lichfield."  And  in  the  same  month, 
complaints  are  made  by  the  Roundheada  of  "the  daylie 
inroads  and  oppression  of  Ashby,  Tuthnry  and  Lichfeild 
garisoDS."  (Shaw's  Staff.,  Gfen.  Hist,  p.  71,  and  under 
Burton,  p.  18.) 

Dec. — Colonel  Bagot,  governor  of  Lichfield,  in  reply  to  an 
insolent  challenge  from  one  Hunt  of  the  Tamworth  party, 
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meete  him  and  flogs  him  back  to  hia  garrison.     (Mercurius 
AulicuB,  p.  1347 ;  Harwood,  27,  &c.) 

1645. 

16  June. — Battle  of  Kasebj.  "  Col.  Bagot,  gorernor  of 
Lichfield,  present  with  two  hundred  men."  (Mem.  of  Prince 
Rupert,  104.) 

16  June. — ^The  King  at  Lichfield,  and  sleeping  in  the 
Close.     An  Addre^i  presented  to  him  by  the  City. 

June  30  and  July  1  and  2, — •"  Twelve  teams  and  thirteen 
workmen  to  the  raisinge  of  the  bulworks  at  Lichfield, 
2/.  17*.  8rf."    And  again  :— 

Sept.  4. — "  To  thirty-five  workmen  that  went  to  Lichfield 
towards  the  raisinge  of  the  bullworks,  11.  Bs.  id."  (Consta- 
ble's Accompts  for  Mavesyn  Bidware,  in  Shaw's  Staff.,  i. 
198.) 

Oct.  to  Dec. — The  Accompts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  garrison  in  the  Close,  Lichfield,  contain  many  curious 
entries ;  irUer  alia:  "  To  a  carpenter,  for  falling  ten  ashes,  to 
make  pikes,  6s. — iron  for  the  new  draw-bridge — for  labourers 
and  carts  that  worked  at  the  fortifications  this  week,  18/.  185. 
— carpenters,  for  hewing  timber  for  pikes  and  bills — to  the 
founder,  his  weeks  pay,  7«. — to  a  woman  which  brought 
intelligence  from  Newark,  5s."  In  December  : — "Paid  for 
breaking  the  ice  upon  the  pool  several  times,  by  my  Lords 
order,  10«."  And  again  ; — "  Paid  to  the  men  that  broke  the 
ice*  upon  the  pool  for  a  fortnight  past,  1/.  Is."  (Harwood's 
Hist,  of  Lichfield,  p.  40  et  seq.) 

Oct.  2. — The  King  again  at  Lichfield.  "  Supper  in  the 
Close."    (Warburton,  iii.,  192.) 

1646. 

21  March. — From  the  Parish  Roister  of  Tamworth  :— 
'*  21  Mar.  Buried  the  body  of  Rich''  Vaughan  of  Comber- 
ford  :  he  was  slain  by  the  enemie  at  Lichfield  in  fighting  in 
yc  worre."  "  Buried  the  body  of  Henry,  son  of  Thoo.  Pic«ird 
of  Comberford,  an  in&nt :  his  father  Thomas  was  slatne  by 

<  Thia  ise-brcBkiog  lotniahed  the  muiu  Horgui,  b;  a  Stratagem  of  >  counterhit 

of  uiiugenioiiirtuc  (f^svcrrc.     Cugdale,  Constable  coTning  with  Countrrmeii  to 

in  hia  Short  View  of  Uie  late  Troublca,  break  the  ice  in  the  tnnohee,  haTfog  an 

telli  ua  that  "the  Citj  of  Hereford  was  ATnbuBcado  near  at  hud  "  [p.  SO^  sd. 

BUTprised  by  Colonel  Birch  and  Colonel  1681). 
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the  enemy  in  Lichfield  Close  about  March  lasL"    (Hist,  of 
Tamwoi-th,  309.) 

29  April.— "Paid  to  George  Carter  with  60  strike  of 
Oats  to  the  leaguer  at  Lichfield,  16*."  (Shaw,  p.  241,  from 
Constable's  Accompts  of  Marchington.) 

This  was  tlie  beginning  of  the  "  Third  siege "  named 
above.  The  extracts  do  not  seem  to  require  any  special 
comment.  It  is  scai-cely  needful  to  state  that  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  repeating  the  well-known  incidents  of 
the  warfare — how  Lord  Brooke  was  slain  on  Saint  Chad's 
day  by  a  shot  from  Saint  Chad's  Cathedral,  how  the  Round- 
heads stabled  their  horses  in  the  nave  and  hunted  cats 
through  the  aisles  and  chapels,  &c. — these  matters  being 
fully  told  in  every  local  history  and  guide-book. 

Reverting  to  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  we  find  in  the 
same  codex  from  which  our  view  of  the  cathedral  is  taken,  a 
number  of  papers  relating  to  Lichfield  :'  among  them  is  a 
second  view  of  the  minster  by  Dugdale,  showing  the  west 
front,  but  altogether  unreliable  for  the  architectural  detail ; 
and  an  autograph  memorandum  of  Ashmole  : — "No.  1521, 
six.,  Ashmole's  Account  of  his  Interview  with  Charles  II, 
about  the  ruinous  state  of  Lichfield  Cathedral."  The  memo- 
randum is  as  follows  : — "  16th  June  1660.  This  Morning 
Mr.  Rawlins  of  Lichfeild  tould  me  that  the  Clearke  Viccars 
of  the  Cathedrall  Church  had  entred  the  Chapterhouse,  and 
there  said  Service  ;  and  this  when  the  Vestry  was  the  onJy 
place  in  the  Church  yt  had  a  Roofe  to  shelter  them. 

"  This  very  Aflernooue,  I,  having  an  opptunity  to  waite 
on  the  K',  and  being  in  his  closet,  tould  him  that  the 
afores''  remaining  number  of  poore  Clearks  Viccars  had 
assembled  in  the  afores''  place,  and  there  kept  their  Canonicall 
houres  and  prayd  for  his  Ma",  which  he  was  pleased  to 
heare. 

"  Upon  further  discourse  I  acquainted  him  w"*  the  deao- 
lacijn  of  the  place,  w*'  he  much  lamented,  and  said  he  had 
been  informed  that  Winchester  Cathedrall  had  exceedingly 
suffred  in  these  late  tymes,  and  that  they  had  turnd  it  into 
Brewliouses,  Malthouses,"  kc- 

The  king's  contribution  towards  the  repair  of  Lichfield 

'  It  will  be   remembered  Uut  Eliaa      Latin  at  tbeOTUDmBr-wsUooluid  beouae 
AehmolewuB  native  of  Lichfield,  where,      a  Cliciniter  in  tbe  Cathedral  Churoh." 
u  he  teUa  lu  in  his  Hiary, "  I  was  taught 
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Minster  heads  the  list  of  donations  furnished  by  the  son  of 
Bishop  Hacket : — "  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  Charles  2*, 
one  hundred  fair  timber  trees  out  of  Needwood  Forest." 

Of  the  architectural  history  and  features  of  the  Cathedral, 
we  already  possess  an  excellent  sketch  in  the  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis  in  No.  69  of  our  Journal  (Vol.  18,  p.  1).  The 
plan  there  given  wilt  be  further  useful  to  illustrate  the  few 
additional  remarks  we  have  to  make.  These  remarks  are,  of 
course,  not  offered  to  supply  any  lapsus  in  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor's history  :  they  merely  relate  to  matters  outside  of  his 
theme.  Every  one  who  has  read  of,  or  visited  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  has  of  necessity  heard  much  of  the  delinquencies 
of  a  certain  James  Wyatt.  Not  a  crack  in  a  pinnacle  nor  a 
settling  in  a  buttress  but  Wyatt  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Without  undertaking  to  prove  this  gentleman 
innocent  of  every  charge  brought  against  him,  let  us  at  least 
withhold  our  reproaches  for  faults  which  were  not  his  own. 
When  Wyatt  undertook  the  alterations  of  the  Cathedral  in 
]  788,  he  engaged  Mr.  Potter  to  carry  out  the  works,  himself 
very  rarely  appearing  on  the  spot  Mr.  Potter  remained 
the  Architect  of  the  Cathedral  till  his  death.  His  son,  the 
eminent  architect  now  living  (aged  73),  inherited  his  fatber's 
drawings  and  plans,  and  all  the  history  of  the  church  build- 
ings from  that  day  to  this ;  so  that  we  have  an  unbroken 
chain  of  evidence  from  1788  to  1874,  a  period  not  far  short 
of  a  century.  Wyatt's  original  plan  now  hes  before  me,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Potter  I  am  enabled  to  point  out  one 
or  two  facts  which  will  not  be  without  interest  for  those  who 
have  studied  the  architecture  of  our  Minster.  The  plan 
given  in  our  Vol.  18  will  show  that  the  choir,  up  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  consists  of  eight  bays  ;  four  to  the  west,  of  Early- 
English  work,  the  others  Becorated.  Wyatt  has  always 
borne  the  reproach  of  blanking  these  eight  bays ;  but  Mr. 
Potter  tells  us  ;  "  The  whole  of  these  arches  were  not  blanked 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  but  the  four  only,  north  and  south,  contiguous 
to  the  Lfidy  Chapel ;  the  remaining  four,  to  the  westward  of 
the  choir,  having  previously  been  closed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  order  to  receive  the  stalls  (believed  to  have  been 
his  work)  some  three-quarters  of  a  century  before.  .  ,  . 
So  completely  did  Wren  perform  his  work  of  blocking  up, 
that  he  took  care  to  conceal  every  vestige  of  moulding,  both 
of  the  piers  and  archivolts,  leaving  only  in  view  the  clustered 
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shafts  from  which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  sprang."  By 
reference  to  the  plan  in  Britton's  Cathedrals,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  walling  of  the  western  arches  is  of  great  thickness, 
while  that  of  Wyatt  to  the  east  is  very  slender.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  miad  that  this  walling-up  of  the  choir  was 
no  architectural  blunder  of  Wyatt's — nor  indeed  of  anyone 
— it  was  not  a  question  of  architecture  at  all :  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  warmth  and  conveDience ;  for,  up  to  that  day,  the 
congregation  at  sermoD-time  had  to  remove  from  the  dioir 
into  the  nave ;  where  they  were  met  by  the  citizens,  who 
came,  after  "Prayers  "  in  their  parish  church,  to  listen  to  the 
preacher  in  the  Cathedral.  The  choir  being  enlai^ed  (not  by 
any  vagary  of  Wyatt,  but  by  the  positive  order  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter)  the  two  congregations  could  be  accommodated, 
the  clatter  of  removal  avoided,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  attained.  This  enlargement  involved  the  displace- 
ment of  the  altar-screen,  a  work  of  wood  "  in  the  Corinthian 
order,"  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren." 
Removing  this,  behind  it  w^  found  the  old  stone  reredos, 
rich  in  design,  but  sadly  mutilated  by  the  Puritans.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  says  Mr.  Potter,  "was  most  ardent  for  its  restora- 
tion,"' but  the  orders  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
peremptory  for  its  removal.  A  portion  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  organ-loft,"  and  a  part  in  forming  a 
new  altar-piece.  The  stall-work  in  the  choir  was  wroiu;ht 
on  the  same  model,  but  not  till  after  Wyatt's  death.  The 
stalls  had  previously  been  of  wood,  and  of  the  assumed  school 
of  Wren.  I  say  "  assumed,"  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
authentic  evidence  to  show  that  Wren  ever  worked  for  our 
Cathedral.  Some  of  this  wooden  stall-work  is  still  preserved 
in  the  CoDsiBtory  Court,  notably  the  canopied  seaC  which  I 
take  to  be  the  Bishop's  throne  shown  in  Browne  Wiltia's  plan 
of  1727. 

Wyatt  has  been  also  blamed  for  replacing  some  stone 
vaulting  in  the  nave  by  plaster.  The  sole  cause  of  bis  doing 
this  was  that  the  side  walls  were  giving  way,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  weight  they  had  to  bear. 

The  lloman-cement  work  of  the  west  front  has  even  been 
attributed  to  Wyatt.    It  was  not  done,  however,  till  eight 

*  A  paintiitg  of  tba  Cruoiflxion  which  '  Letter    Id   Stt^ortUtirt  Advtrtiitr, 

lonned  part   of   this    CorinUuMi    work  G  Dea.  18S1. 

WM  ■ftervrardi  used  for  Hm  altor-pieoe  of  *  Tha  put  laaing  the  navs,     Saa  Pilate 

St  Chad's  Church,  aui  U  now  in  Uia  S  of  Brittoo'i  Lkhfisld  Cathednl. 
vsatiy  of  Uut  ohiuoh. 
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years  after  his  death,  namelj,  from  1820  to  1822,  in  the 
time  of  Bean  Wodehouse.  The  architectural  portion  was  b; 
Westmore,  the  statues  in  the  central  doorway  by  Armstrong. 
The  row  of  figures  across  the  front,  for  the  credit  of  whose 
demolition  the  weather  and  the  Parliamentary  troops  are 
joint  candidates,  were  in  so  bad  a  plight  that  they  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  mere  lumps  of  stone.  One  of 
the  lumps  had  a  something  which  passed  for  a  harp.  The  old 
writers  therefore  made  this  their  datum  line  for  the  whole, 
and  we  are  informed  accordingly  that  the  series  represents 
"  the  Monarchs  of  Israel  and  Juda,"  the  figure  with  the  harp 
being  King  David.  But  Dean  Wodehouse  was  opposed  to 
this  attribution.  Accepting,  however,  the  harp,  he  replaced 
King  David  by  King  Alfred,  proclaiming  the  whole  group  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
kings  of  our  laud ;  with  the  exception  of  the  central  figure, 
which  he  appropriated  to  St.  Chad."  For  the  restoration  of 
these  images,  other  cathedrals  were,  by  the  order  of  the 
Dean,  examined ;  notably  Wells,  where  the  younger  Potter 
was  employed  several  days  in  making  drawings  from  the 
statues  of  the  west  front. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  thought  that  more  space  has  been 
occupied  by  these  remarks  than  the  subject  required.  Fair- 
play  seemed  to  demand  that  something  should  be  said,  while 
yet  a  Hving  witness  of  the  facts  could  be  found  to  substan- 
tiate them.  Wyatt  may  have  beeu  guilty  of  errors  of  judg- 
ment, or  his  taste  may  not  have  had  the  true  Gothic  ring ; 
but  let  us  not  continue  to  abuse  him  for  the  deeds  of  others. 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum." 


.;,  Google 


NOTES  ON  POMANDEES. 

Bj  R.  H.  80DKH-BHITH,  H.i.,  F.S.A. 

A  FEW  notes  respecting  the  nature  and  use  of  pomanders 
may  not  be  uninteresting  in  elucidation  of  the  specimens  of 
these  trinkets  which  I  hare  had  the  honour  to  exiiibit  The 
name  pomander — spelt  "  pomeambre  "  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
1542 — is  derived  from  pomme  d'ambre,  perfume  apple  or 
ball,  an  expression  occurring  in  old  French  inventories,  hut 
not  now  recognized  by  modern  French  writers.  "  Poume  de 
Aumbre  "  occurs  iu  an  inventory  of  jewels  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Margaret  de 
Bohun,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex  :  "  j  poume  de  aumbre  mys  en  iij  crampouns  dar- 
gent."  This  bIiows  that  the  ball  of  perfume  was  carried  for 
use  in  a  silver  mounting. 

Musk-balls  of  gold  and  silver  are  known  of  earlier  use  : 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
Henry  V.,  1423.' 

The  word  pomme  was  used  for  any  object  in  shape  some- 
what like  an  apple  ;  ambre  for  perfume  in  general,  and  the 
primary  signification  of  pomander  was  not  a  jewel,  but  a 
ball  compounded  of  various  ingredients,  mostly  highly 
scented  and  considered  efficacious  not  only  against  evil 
odours,  which  must  have  been  pretty  frequent  in  mediaeval 
days,  but  also  as  specifics  against  infection. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  a  passage  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
Dictionary,  and  often  quoted  since,  says,  "They  have  in 
physic  use  of  pomander  and  knots  of  powders  for  drying  of 
rheums,  comforting  of  the  heart,  and  provoking  of  sleep." 
In  80  vrriting,  Lord  Bacon  would  seem  to  hare  had  in  mind  the 
virtues  attributed  by  Dioscorides  to  the  materials  of  which 
pomander  was  composed.  Matthioli,  commentator  on  Dios- 
corides, writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says  of  the  essences 
of  lavender,  usually  one  of  the  ingredients,  that  they  are  of 

>  Sm  Aroh.  Jouni.  ii.  SIS. 
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extraordinary  efficacy,  and  especially  if  combined  with  cin- 
namon, another  frequent  ingredient.  "  Confemnt  omuibua 
cerebri  BBgritudinibus  a  frigido  provenientibua  epilepticis, 
apoplecticis,  reternosia,  convulsia,  resolutisque  auxiliantnr." 
(Ed.  fol.  Ven.  1565.)  This  being  so,  pomander  ought  indeed 
to  be  efficacious,  as  ambergris  and  musk,  specifics  not  less 
abounding  in  virtue,  were  commonly  included  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

Various  receipts  for  making  pomander  are  to  be  found,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  a  few  of  them.  In  some  the 
foundation  is  a  garden  mould  of  special  quaUty,  and  it  is  to 
this  use  of  mould  that  Drayton,  author  of  the  "  Polyolbion," 
writing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  alludes 
in  his  "Quest  of  Cynthia."    He  says, 

"  At  length  I  on  a  foantain  light 
Whose  brim  vith  pinks  was  platted ;" 

and  he  demands  of  the  fountain  "Whose  it  isV  and  it 
replies — 

"  It  told  me  it  vas  Cynthia's  own — 
And  told  me  that  the  bottom  dear, 

New  laid  with  mauy  a  fett 
Of  seed-pearl  e'er  she  bathed  her  there 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet. 
As  when  she  from  the  water  oame, 

Where  tint  she  touched  the  mould, 
In  balls  the  people  make  the  same 
For  pomander  and  sold." 

(DiBjton'a  Works,  foL,  Dodsloy's  ed.  1748.) 

Again,  he  says  that  the  moss  from  the  well  was  worn  as 
pomander  "  against  infectious  damps." 

In  the  pedantic  old  play  entitled  "  Lingua,"  composed  be- 
fore 1603,  one  of  the  characters,  "Odor,"  an  attendant 
on  "  Olfactus,"  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  a 
pomander : 

"  Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this.  Take 
an  ounce  of  the  purest  garden  moH  cleansed  and  steeped 
seven  days  in  change  of  motherless  rose-water,  then  take 
the  best  labdanum,  benioine,  both  storaxes,  ambergrease, 
civet,  and  musk,  incorporate  them  together  and  work  them 
into  what  form  you  please.  This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too 
valiant,  will  make  you  smell  as  sweet  as  my  lady's  dog." — 
"  Lingua,"  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Sir  Fred.  Madden,  in  bis  "  ftivy  Purse  Expenses  6i  the 
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Princess  Mary,"  1831,  p.  257,  says  : — "  In  the  '  Trea- 
sury of  Commodious  Conceits'  (a  book  published  in  1584 
by  Henry  Car  and  to  which  I  have  not  heen  able  myself  to 
refer)  is  a  receipt  given  '  To  make  a  Pomander.'  The  in- 
gredients were,  first  benjamin  (benzoin),  storax,  calamite, 
and  labdanum,  finely  levigated,  and  disaolved  in  a  little  rose- 
water  over  the  fire.  The  composition  was  then  taken  out, 
and  powder  of  cinnamon,  sweet  sanders,  and  cloves  added 
to  it,  all  of  which  were  well  mixed  and  rubbed  together. 
After  this  ambergris,  musk,  and  civet,  of  each  three  grains, 
were  prepared,  the  first  being  dissolved  and  mingled  with 
the  other  two.  The  author  then  directs  you  '  to  take  your 
Pomel  and  by  degrees  to  gather  up  the  three  last  ingre- 
dients, kneading  and  mixing  them  well  with  the  ball,  till 
they  become  perifectly  incorporated  with  it." 

An  orange  with  the  pulp  removed  and  replaced  by  spices 
and  perfumes  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  a  po- 
mander, and  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  spoken  of  as  holding  one  to 
his  nose  while  passiag  among  a  crowd  of  suitors.  A  nut- 
meg mounted  in  silver  would  appear  to  hare  been  early  used 
in  somewhat  similar  fashion.' 

Thus  pomander  was  also  in  request  to  ward  ofi"  infection, 
and  the  use  of  balls  of  it  during  the  Great  Plague  is 
alluded  to  in  a  popular  novel.  That  these  balls  were  some- 
times of  a  solid  consistence  appears  by  Beveridge's  observa- 
tion: "Thepomandersmellssweeterbyrubbing"  (Thesaurus 
Theologicus,  p.  341). 

Pomander  being  thus  valued,  and  its  composition  oflen 
including  rare  and  costly  ingredients,  it  was  natural  that 
fitting  receptacles  should  be  made  for  it,  and  thus  we  have 
those  trinkets,  often  of  costly  materials,  which  have  now 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  word  pomander,  though  they 
are  really  but  its  cases. 

Mention  is  frequent,  as  has  been  already  noted,  of  such 
pomanders  in  ancient  inventories  of  jewels.  Thus  in  the 
inventory  of  the  jewels  belonging  to  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  King  Henry  VIH.  (1642—1546),  occurs,"  "ilm  a  po- 
mander of  gold  w*  a  Diall  in  yt."  Again,  part  of  the  king 
her  finther's  gift  to  her  on  New  Year's  Day,  1 543,  was, "  Firste 
ij.  long  girdles  of  goldesraythes  w'ke  w^  poraandres  at 
thendf."    Again,  at  folio  142  of  the  same  inventory,  occurs: 

C  lOoolc 

'  Aroh.  Jouni.  vol.  ii  pp.  814,  S13.  EipeiuM  ol  the  PrinoHi  Italy,  pK  17B, 

■  See  Sir  Fred.  Mfldden's  Privy  PiirM      182,  IHT. 
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"  Itm  a  Tablet  w*  a  portculs^  of  Diamondf  vpon  the  one 
syde,  on'  the  other  side  the  History  of  Salomon's  temple, 
and  a  fayr  table  Diarnonde  in  the  myddle  w'  alitle  pomandre 
pendant  therat,  set  w'  iiij,  small  Diamonds  and  a  Kubie " 
— an  entry  repeated  at  folio  1466  of  the  same  inventory. 
In  the  Priry  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  occurs,  "  Itm 
payed  to  Mabell  the  goldesmyth  for  the  leagbtyng  of  a 
girdle  of  goldesmyth  worke  and  a  pomandf  Ixixs ." 

In  its  simplest  form  the  pomander-caae  seems  to  have 
been  a  ball  of  metal  opening  across  the  centre,  and  perforated 
to  allow  the  perfume  to  escape.  On©  such  silver  ball  has 
been  exhibited;  this  is  of  comparatively  late  date,  being 
English,  probably  about  1 700.  Another  also,  in  the  writer's 
possession,  is  a  silver  ball  about  2^  ina  in  diameter,  perfo- 
rated in  a  rather  elegant  reticulated  pattern,  the  surface 
between  the  perforations  being  tooled,  and  having  a  chain 
and  ring  for  suspension.  It  is  perhaps  Spanish  work,  and  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  still  more  elaborate  and  highly 
finished  specimen,  but  of  the  same  general  type,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Kohde  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (See  Fig.  1). 
It  is  a  ball  of  silver  twisted  filigree,  about  I  f  in.  in  diameter, 
composed  of  a  series  of  circles  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
ornamented  with  small  projecting  pellets  ;  round  the  centre 
where  the  ball  opens  is  a  corded  band  of  silver  gilt,  and 
at  top  and  bottom  are  rings  for  suspension.  It  seems  to  be  of 
Italian  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century  work.  Possibly 
the  pouncet-box  in  Hotspur's  descriptioD  of  the  fop  was  a  kind 
of  pomander ;  and  the  walking  canes  with  heads  perforated 
to  contain  some  aromatic,  or  what  we  would  now  call  dis- 
infecting substance,  used  formerly  by  physicians,  were  the 
descendants  of  the  mediseval  pomander ;  the  vinaigrette 
also  may  be  considered  a  modern  successor  of  these  often 
costly  triuketa. 

Pomanders  are  found  fitted  for  suspension  to  the  girdle, 
to  a  chain  from  the  neck  or  to  the  wrist,  and  sometimes  so 
designed  that  when  not  worn  they  could  stand  upright  on 
tlie  table  ;  thus  in  the  scliedule  of  the  household  effects  of 
Lady  Margaret  Long,  on  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
4th  Nov.  2nd  Edward  VI.,*  is  the  entry  :  "  Itm,  a  gerdyll  of 
crown  gold  set  w'  great  pearl  and  a  pomender,  poyse  xiij  ounces 
and  a  half."     In  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  El^onore  Ancre 

*  As  quoted  in  Gage'a  Hint,  uid  Antiq.  of  Hengmve,  SuSbllc,  pi  \u!~ 
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dil  Galigai,"  the  favourite  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  wbo  was 
executed  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  in  1617,  la  represented  a 
golden  pomander  suspended  by  a.  chain  from  a  girdle  also 
of  gold. 

In  a  portrait  of  Nicolas  de  Stalbourg,  of  the  date  1504, 
in  the  Staedel  Institution  at  Frankfort,  a  gold  pomander,  as 
it  appears,  is  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  string  of  beads  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  figure ;  it  is  large  and  elaborate.  (See 
Hefner- Al  ten eck,  Trachten  des  ChrisUichen  Mittelalters. 
dritte  Abtheilung,  16"^  Jahrhundert. 

In  a  portrait  at  Hampton  Court,  of  a  child  in  the  rich  cos- 
tume of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  shown  a  pomander  of  gold 
pendant  from  a  girdle  and  chain  of  such  length  as  to  suggest 
that  it  WHS  originally  designed  for  the  use  of  a  fuU-gi'Own  lady. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Antwerp  Museum  is  n  large  votive 
picture,  in  two  parts,  by  Adrian  Thomas  Key,  representing 
the  family  Franco-y-Feo  de  Briez,  and  dated  1575  ;  in  this 
the  principal  female  figure  wears  a  massire  gold  chain,  to 
which  is  suspended  a  richly  wrought  pomander.  In  the 
same  gallery.  No.  462,  is  a  picture  by  Bernhard  van  Orley, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  a  lady 
hears  a  rosaiy,  as  it  would  seem,  of  rich  beads,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  large  perforated  ball,  apparently  divided  across 
the  centre,  and  exactly  resembling  a  pomander. 

Fosbroke  quotes  (vol.  i.  305)  from  Nichols's  Progresses : 
"  a  cheyne  of  pomander,  with  buttons  of  silver  betwene." 
This  would  indicate  that  a  solid  and  probably  ornamental 
substance  was  so  used,  and  perhaps  amber  beads  are  here 
meant.  In  Shakspeare's  "  Winter's  Tale,"  Auiolycus,  that 
arch-knave,  has  his  pack  supplied  with  pomanders.  He 
says,  act  iv.  sc.  3  :  "  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a 
counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch, 
table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoO'tie,  bracelet,  horn- 
ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting." 

Ludovico  Vives,  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  the  following  passage  in  his  "InstrucUons  of  a 
Christian  Woman,"  b.  i.e.  9  (he was  a  Spanish  divine,  a  learned 
commentator  on  S.  Augustine's  De  Civitaie  Dei,  and  tutor  to 
Queen  Mary  Tudor) :  "  Our  Lord  hath  made  bald  the  heads 
of  the  daughters  of  Syon,  and  instead  of  ornamct  they  shall 
have  shame,  and  for  their  shoes  and  slippers,  and  chains. 
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pretious  Btones,  pommauders,  glasses,  and  sweet  sauors,  tbe^ 
shall  have  stinke." 

The  simplest  form  the  pomander-case  assumed  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  a  peifoiated  ball  which  divides  across  the 
centre  so  as  to  admit  the  pome  of  perfume ;  but  other  forms 
more  ornamental  or  more  elaborate  Trere  much  affected. 
That  of  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  exhibit  an  example 
{see  Fig.  3),  is  a  type  that  found  favour  in  the  sixteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries :  a  base  pei'forated 
beneath  and  fitted  to  hold  some  portion  of  perfume  sustains 
a  somewhat  globular  body,  which  divides  like  the  segments  of 
a  pomegranate,  and  can  be  screwed  together  and  suspended  by 
the  ring  at  its  top.  Each  of  these  six  segments  is  hollow 
and  fitted  to  contain  a  distinct  perfume,  the  name  of  which 
is  sometimes  found  engraved  on  the  little  slide  which  closes 
the  orifice  of  the  segment.  In  the  example  here  figured,  which 
is  of  Dutch  work,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  base 
is  elegantly  perforated  with  a  floriated  design,  and  the  globe, 
rising  from  a  conventional  leaf  ornament,  is  quaintly  en- 
graved with  figures  of  rabbits  and  squirrels.  It  is  gilt 
within  and  partially  so  on  the  outside.  Another  specimen  in 
the  writer's  possession  {see  Fig.  2)  is  somewhat  oviform,  of 
silver  parcel-gilt,  formed  of  delicate  filigree  work  strength- 
ened by  bands  of  the  metal  and  having  a  ring  at  the  top  for 
suspension  ;  it  is  Flemish  or  Dutch  seventeenth  century 
work. 

Besides  these  specimens,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  briefly 
a  few  other  remarkable  examples  of  pomanders, 

A  gold  pomander,  globular,  openwork,  wrought  and  chased, 
about  2  ins.  diameter  and  weighing  2^  oz.,  was  found  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  by  "  a  bargeman  while  endea- 
vouring to  fix  his  anchor  in  the  bank  of  the  river."  This 
fine  example,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  or  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Franks,  at 
this  Institute,  in  1854.^ 

A  very  splendid  specimen  of  a  pendant  jewel,  somewhat 
globular  in  form,  richly  enamelled,  which  may  probably  hare 
been  used  as  a  pomander,  is  in  possession  of  tlie  Empress  of 
the  French.  This  was  graciously  lent  to  the  Special  Exhi- 
bition of  Jewellery  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in 
1872,  and  permitted  to  be  photographed  for  the  catalogue  of 
that  exhibition.     It  is  of  exquisite  cinque-cento  work,  ^c 

■  3bo  Arch.  Jouiu.  Vol.  iL  p.  7P. 
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There  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  the  same  Museum  a 
good  specimen  of  somewhat  similar  design  and  ornament,  also 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Also  a  pomegranate-shaped  example, 
in  gilt  metal,  chased  and  set  with  enamel  medallions  of  figure 
subjects.  This  divides  into  six  segments,  like  those  of  an 
orange.     It  is  German  seventeenth  century  work. 

Another  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Dunn  Gardner,  and  now 
on  loan  at  South  Kensington,  It  is  silver-gilt,  somewhat 
globular,  dividing  into  eight  segments,  chased  and  engraved 
with  figures.  Each  segment  was  intended  for  a  different 
perfume,  and  they  are  closed  with  the  little  slides  previously 
alluded  to,  on  which  are  written  the  names,  as  follows : — 
No.  1.  Canel  (cinnamon).        No.  5.  Ruteu  (rue). 

2.  Blank.  6.  Rosen  (rose). 

3.  Rosmarin  (rosemary).         7.  Lauendel  (lavender). 

4.  Schlag  (Schlag-kraut,         8.  Citronen  (citron). 

Germander). 

Another,  of  similar  design  and   workmanship,  has  six 
divisions  for  perfumes,  on  which  are  written  (two  of  the 
covering  slides  are  lost  and  one  is  blank) — 
No.  1.  Blank.  No.  4.  and  5.  Lost. 

2.  Zimbt  (cinnamon).  6.  Schlag. 

3.  Muskaten  (nutmeg). 

A  globular  specimen  of  silver-gilt  filigree  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  South  Kensington.  This  is  early  seventeenth 
century  work  from  Toledo,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  Genoese 
filigree.  Another,  also  Spanish,  is  pomegranate-shaped,  and 
divided  into  eight  segments  ;  it  is  sixteenth  century  work  ; 
and  lastly  may  be  mentioned  a  small  silver  partly  gilt  speci- 
men, much  resembling  one  in  my  possession,  and  probably  of 
English  work  :  its  date  is  about  1600. 
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ON  SOME  FOEQOTrEN  OR  NEOLEOTED  EOMAN  INSCEIPTIONi 
FOUND  IN  BRITAIN. 

Of    W.   TnOSIPaoS   WATKIST,   Ksq. 

Thb  recent  publication  by  Proressor  Hubner  of  the 
Roman  Inscriptiona  of  Great  Britain  ("  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,"  vol.  7),  haa  awakened  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  amongst  antiquaries.  The  work  is  a  most  valuable 
and  elaborate  one,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  from  its  size 
and  the  amount  of  research  required  for  its  completion, 
omissions  occasionally  occur  in  it.  It  is  with  the  view  of  sup- 
plying these  omitted  inscriptions,  which  for  the  most  part 
lie  hidden  in  works  either  almost  forgotten  or  little  read, 
that  I  hare  compiled  the  following  paper. 

The  first  inscription  to  which  I  would  call  attention  was 
found  at  Caerraarthen  sometime  prior  to  1815,  and  is  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  South  Wales  volume  (No.  18)  of  the 
"  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  p.  354. 

"  Several  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
place  have  of  late  years  been  brought  to  light  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Barker,  the  present  very  respectable  and  learned 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  has  in  his  possession  two  Roman  altars 
in  a  very  perfect  state.  One  has  a  depressed  patella  for  the 
oblation,  on  the  upper  surface,  the  other  is  a  cube  measuring 
eighteen  inches  each  way,  having  the  following  inscription 
on  one  of  the  sides — 


Some  coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  also  occasionally  been 
met  with." 

This  is  the  third  perfect  inscription  of  this  class  found  in 
Great  Britain,  one  on  a  military  column  near  Little  Cliesters 
(  Vinddana)  on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  was  first  described  by 
Horsley  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  p.  228  (No.  59,  North- 
umberland), and  is  No.  1187  in  Professor  Hubner's  volume. 
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Another  found  at  Wroxeter,  and  now  in  tlie  Shrewsbury 
Museum,  is  also  termed  a  milliary  by  Professor  Hiibner 
(No.  1166),  although  it  is  certainly  cut  upon  an  altar-shaped 
stone,*  and  in  this  respect  agrees  with  the  Caermarthen 
example.  Two  other  fragments  of  stones,  which  (judging 
from  the  remaining  letters)  probably  bore  almost  identical 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  at  Wroxeter  and  the  other 
at  Lanercost  (Hiibner,  Nos.  11G7  and  1189).  The  first  is 
certainly  a  portion]of  a  milUary  ; — regarding  the  latter,  which 
has  long  been  lost,  no  information  as  to  its  shape  is  known 
to  exist  I  have  reason  to  belieYe  that  this  Caermarthen 
inscription  has  also  been  lost,  as  the  Rev.  L.  M,  Jones,  the 
present  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  in  that  towu,  informs  me  that 
only  the  small  uninscribed  altar  is  preserved  at  the  vicarage. 

Of  the  date  of  any  of  these  inscriptions  nothing  can  be 
said  with  certainty.  The  Rev.  3.  C.  M'Caul,  LL.D.,  who 
has  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  says  (speaking  of  this 
class  of  inscriptions)  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  xii.,  pp. 
1 1 6 — 1 7,  "  I  have  never  met  with  an  example  of  natus  pro 
bono  i-epvblicae  or  generis  humani  before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine." 

Another  inscription,  which  is  of  a  sepulchral  character, 
and  which  does  not  appear  in  Dr.  Hubner's  work,  was  found 
at  Ilkley,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  A 
drawing  of  the  stone  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven  (1812),  p.  218.  The  inscrip- 
tion is — 

D.  M 

PVDBNTI8 

1B8SBI.  MIL 

LEO.  11.  AVO. 

Dr.  Whitaker  says  that  it  was  "  lately  discovered  in  a 
garden  wall  at  Ilkley,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Can*,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  now  remains."  It  is  now  (1874)  apparently  lost. 
The  monument  commemorates  Pudens  Jesseus,  a  soldier  of 
the  second  legion,  which  was  styled  Augusta,  and  is  the  only 
inscription  referring  to  this  legion  found  in  Yorkshire.  The 
name  Jesseus  is  peculiar. 

In  treating  of  the  Colchester  inscriptions.  Dr.  Hiibner  also 

'  Hr.  AndersoD,  nbo  engrarea  it  in  tlieOloucejUrvolumeof  "Froc«ediDg8  of 

Ilia  Vriconiiim,  p.  131,  thinlca  that  it  has  tha  British  Archaeological  ABsaciation," 

been  lued  daring  the  Middle  Af^  aa  a  pi.  2,  tg.  viL 
holy  water  stoop.    It  ii  bIm  enfinTed  ia 
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makes  some  omisuons,  tlie  first  being  a  stone  found  there 
in  1713,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Disney  Collection  at  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  It  is  engraved  In  the 
Museum  Disneianum,  part  i.,  p.  99,  pi.  xlr.,  fig.  15,  and 
bears  the  following  inscriptioD — 

CONSIDIA  VENEBIA 

FILIA.  V.  A.  Ill,  D.  XXS. 

C0N8IDIA.  NATALI8 

UATBR.  T.  A.  XXXV. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reading  this  inscription, 
which  commemorates  Considia  Natalia  (the  mother),  who 
lived  thirty-five  years,  and  her  daughter  Considia  Veneria, 
who  lived  three  years  and  thirty  days. 

At  Colchester,  also,  was  found  (in  1850)  another  fragment 
which  is  also  omitted  by  Hiibner.  It  was  the  right-hand 
(proper)  half  of  a  tombstone,  and  had  been  clamped  to 
another  stone,  which  was  not  found,  containing  the  leit-hand 
half  of  the  inscription.    That  remaining  was — -' 

D 
AVB 
AAI 

There  are  also  two  inscriptions  found  at  Cirencester,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  there,  of  which  Dr.  Hiibner  does 
not  seem  to  be  cognizant.     They  are — 

(1-)  (2-) 

SILVANO  B0TA8 

8ABIDIVS  OPEBA 

MAXIUVS  TENET 

AEEPO 

BATOB 

The  first  is  on  a  portion  of  an  altar  discovered  some  time 
prior  to  March,  1871,  when  it  was  communicated  to  me  by 
FrofesBor  Church,  of  Cirencester.  Its  reading  is  plain 
enough.  Sabidius  Mazimus  (dedicates  this)  to  (the  god) 
Silvanus.  Possibly  the  usual  formula  v.  s.  l.  u.  may  have 
been  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  altar,  which  is  broken  off, 
but  from  the  space  remaining,  under  the  last  existing  line, 
this  seems  doubtfiil. 

L.OOQiC 
'  Sn  Jonnwl  of  Briti^  ArchaologiMj  AMOofation,  Vol  »i,  ^  44*.  "^^ 
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The  second  of  these  is  most  peculiar.  It  vas  dis- 
covered b^  Captain  Abbot,  the  late  Curator  of  tbe  Museum, 
with  many  other  Eoman  remains,  under  circumstances  which 
precluded  any  idea  of  its  being  a  forgery,  in  some  excava- 
tions in  1863,  in  the  New  Koad.  It  is  a  fragment  of  wall- 
painting,  with  the  letters  scratched  through  the  surface- 
colom-.  The  letters  partake  of  the  graffiti  character.  This 
Inscription  has  heretofore  been  considered,  from  haTing 
occurred  with  mediEeral  remains,  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  this  example  proves  that  it  has  de- 
scended from  Koman  times.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  "  squared  " 
inscription,  the  words  reading  the  same  (in  inverse  order) 
from  light  to  lefl,  as  from  left  to  right,  and  from  base  to 
summit,  as  from  summit  to  base. 

At  the  great  station  at  Caerteou  {Isca  SUurum)  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, several  inscriptions  occur  which  are  not  given 
by  Dr.  Hilbner,  nor  indeed  by  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Isca  SUurum. 
The  following  four  I  have  copied  from  a  little  work  entitled 
"  An  Historic  and  Picturesque  Guide  from  Clifton  through 
the  Counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Brecknock,  &c. 
By  G.  W.  Manby.     Bristol,  1802." 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


IV.  L.   .   . 

D.  CONDD 

VIBI 

IVL  CA.    . 

PllIAD 

PBOOIS 

BITS.  PIL. 

T.  ANN.  XXT. 

OPTIC.  AN.II 

PC 

No.  1  is  given  \>y  Mr.  Manby  in  the  appendix  to  his  work, 
p.  286.  He  says  that  it  was  "  a  sepulchral  cippus  found 
five  feet  below  the  surface,"  at  Caerlcon,  and  "  procured  for 
me  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Evans."  He  gives  an  engraving  of  the 
stone,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  above  lettering,  and 
says  that  he  applied  to  the  Rev.  T.  Leman,  of  Bath,  for  a 
reading.  The  latter  gentleman  read  it  as  Juiii  Licit  |  Julius 
Cateriua  \JUius  \  visit  annos  sxv.  \  Optio  animo  libetUi  | 
faciendum  curavit.  This  is  decidedly  an  erroneous  reading ; 
from  the  shattered  condition  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stone  it  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  gather  the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  commemorated,  but  from  the  position 
of  the  woi'd  Filius,  with  the  name  preceding  it,  being  nppa- 
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rentl^  ia  the  nominative  case,  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  that 
two  persous — a  father  and  son  hare  been  commemorated. 
The  last  three  lines  I  would  read —  F&rii  antios  xxo.,  Optio 
annos  it  {heredes)  faciendum  curavei'unt ;  or  (if  only  one  per- 
son is  commemorated),  {heres)  faciendum  curavit.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  M'CauI  of  Toronto,  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  letter  H,  standing  for  heres  or  keredes,  is  obliterated  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  line.  This  stone  is  apparently  lost. 
The  office  of  Optio  was  equivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant  in 
our  modern  armies  ;  in  the  one  case  the  centurion  being  the 
superior  officer,  in  the  other  the  captain.  It  is  strange,  con- 
sidering the  many  thousand  officers  of  this  rank,  who  must 
have  served  in  the  Britanno-Roman  army,  that  this  is  the 
only  tomb-stone  discovered  of  any  officer  bearing  the  desig- 
naUon. 

Ifumbers  2  and  3  have  the  appearance  of  centurial 
stones.  Each  is  complete  in  the  engraving  given  by  Mr. 
Maaby,  and  has  a  moulding  round  it  with  ornaments  at  tlio 
sides.  They  are  what  Dr.  Hiibner  terms  throughout  his 
work  tabeme  ansatae,  and  strongly  resemble  in  appearance 
the  stones  Nos.  55,  123,  and  127  in  the  Lapidarium  Septen- 
trionale,  especially  the  latter  number,  but  the  small  scale  on 
which  they  are  engraved  (about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  one-third  in  breadth)  has  prevented  justice  being 
done  to  them.  They  were  apparently  iu  a  bathing-house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  the  light  being  very  faint, 
Mr.  Manby  says  he  could  see  them  very  imperfectly.  Number 
4  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manby  in 
his  Appendix  (p.  287),  as  being  recently  discovered. 

Another  inscription  from  this  station  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  59,  part  2,  p.  1072,  (Dec 
1783),  by  the  author  of  "A  Tour  in  South  Wales,"  who, 
speaking  of  what  he  saw  at  Caerleon,  says,  "In  acurrier's  yard 
in  this  town  I  saw  a  stone  with  an  inscription  which  I  read 
thus — ivLiA  ESSEVNDA  vixiT  ANNOS  xxs.  The  numeral  letter 
after  the  last  x  is  so  defaced  that  I  could  not  decipher  it" 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Nov.  1799,  p.  934,  another 
writer  who  had  been  on  a  similar  tour  says — "  At  another 
place  "  (in  Caerleon)  "  was  a  flat  stone  in  the  form  of  a 
tomb-stone,  probably  an  ancient  monument  with  the  following 
inscription  badly  engraved  upon  it — IVLIA.  ESSBVKDA  HSSIT 
(«c)  AHHO  X5XV."  Dr.  Hubner  holds  the  opinion  that  this 
inscription  was  part  of  a  longer  one,  which  is  No.  124  in  his 
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work,  and  wbich  is  still  preserved  at  the  Caerleon  Museum, 
but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  foUowing  reason.  At  p.  56  of 
bis  work,  Mr.  Manby  says — "  In  a  wall  belonging  to  Mr. 
Williams,  currier,  is  a  remarkable  inscribed  stone,  but  so 
defaced  by  washing  with  lime,  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the 
characters.  This  stone  was  brought  from  the  mound  or 
keep,  and  was  part  of  those  bought  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
from  the  foundations  of  some  buildings  there."  In  his 
plate  of  Caerleon  antiquities.  No.  4  is  "  Mr.  Williams'  Stone," 
and  in  the  engraviDg  the  only  letters  visible  are — ■ 

D   M 
ITLIA 
IVMDA 


The  remaining  letters  had  probably  been  obliterated  by 
the  whitewash,  but  enough  remains  to  identify  the  inscrip- 
tion with  that  named  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine.  By 
means  of  Mr,  Manby 's  engraving,  we  get  its  linear  divi- 
sions. The  Rev,  J.  Seyer,  in  bis  "  History  of  Bristol "  (1821), 
vol.  i,  p.  134,  mentions  this  stone  under  the  head  of  Caer- 
went,  and  says  it  was  the  only  inscription  that  had  been 
found  there.     This  is  plainly  an  error. 

With  two  other  smaller  inscriptions  I  conclude  the  list  of 
omissions  at  Caerleon.  In  Coze's  "  History  ot  Monmouth- 
shire," p.  82,  the  author  says,  "  In  crossing  the  stile  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  Broadway,  Mr.  Evans  pointed  out  to  me  a 
Boman  Terminus,  used  as  ouo  of  tlie  cap-stones,  bearing  the 
inscription  tehmin." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June  1835,  p.  601,  a  writer 
signing  A.  J.  K.  says,  "A  few  years  since  an  altar  of 
reddish  stone  brought  from  Caerleon  was  sold  at  Thomas's 
Auction  Booms,  on  which  I  read  the  initials  i.  o,  H. — <7bvt 
Optimo  Maximo." 

Passing  to  Filey,  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
"Intellectual  Observer,"  of  October,  1863,  p.  234,  describes 
an  inscription  found  there  in  1857,  with  many  other  Roman 
remains,  in  these  words — "  Close  to  the  eastern  stone  a  bit  of 
shale  was  found,  which  had  broken  off  a  larger  piece,  in  the 
middle  of  the  one  side  of  which  was  drawn  a  large  A  with 
scrawls  which  appeared  to  have  no  meaning.     On  the  other 
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wero  parts  of  two  lines  of  an  iiuicripUon  of  Trbich  the  fol- 
lowing words  remain : 

C^AB.  SB 
QVAM.   SPE 

It  has  been  written  probably  by  some  iadividual  in  mere 
playfulness." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  imp.  has  preceded  c^sab,  and 
that  the  Emperor  named  is  Severus. 

Dr.  Hilbner's  inscription  Ko.  142  is  tho  well-known  one 
found  at  Caemarron,  mentioning  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Sunuci,  but  he  omits  the  fragment  found  at  the  same  place 
by  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare,  mentioned  in  his  "  Giraldus  Cambrensis," 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  94,  as  existing  "  in  a  wall  of  a  field  adjoining  the 
turnpike  road,"  and  which  he  says  in  a  note,  "  was  found  in  a 
subterraneous  Tault  near  the  spot."    It  bore  the  letters— 


This  L3  probably  a  misreading  of  SVKC,  standing,  as  it  does, 
in  the  above-named  inscription,  for  svhtc,  the  last  v  being 
ligulate  with  the  N. 

In  the  Corhridge  inscriptions  there  seems  also  an  omis- 
sion. In  Mackenzie's  "  History  of  Northumberland,"  (New- 
castle, 1825),  vol.  i.,  p.  453,  in  the  account  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  it  is  said,  in  a  note,  "  several  ancient  curiosities  are 
deposited  in  tho  prison.  Amongst  them  is  a  Boman  funeral 
iim  found  near  Corbridge.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  its  side — 

D.U.  AVRELIAE  ACHAICBS. 

Dr.  Bruce  also  omits  this  from  the  Lapidarium  Septen- 
(rionale.* 

Another  inscription  of  the  same  class,  also  omitted,  was 
found  at  Cambridge,  and  is  described  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  Nov.  1802,  pp.  1000,  1001.  It  is  also  engraved 
on  a  small  scale  in  Fl.  II.,  Fig.  1,  in  the  same  volume.  It 
occurs  on  an  oUa  (?)  which  was  found,  together  with  frag* 
ments  of  larger  vessels,  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of 

-  Since  irritiag  the  above,  I  have  com-  informa  me  that  he  thinks  it  is  tiie  moe 

municiitixl  with  the  Duke  of  Northum-  aa  the  itone  Ko.  ESS,  Lapi^irium  S^at- 

berlaad  u  to  tbii  urn ;  but  it  ciuinot  be  IrionaU.      In  thia,  howerar,  I   do   not 

found   at   Alnwick  Cwtle.     Dr.  Bruoe  agree. 
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the  gaol.  This  vessel  had  fine  ansae,  and  in  it  were  fouDd 
a  few  coins.  The  inacriptioo  was  round  the  body  of  the 
Teasel,  and  was  imperfect     The  letters  visible  were — 

•   *   *   •  C.  ICC.  M  *  lA  *  PCS. 

The  asterisks  mark  unintelligible  or  lost  letters,  but  the 
reading  is,  according  to  my  idea,  erroneous,  and  (the  resseL 
having  been  lost)  must,  I  fear,  remain  so. 

Again,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  M^azine,"  Feb.  1837,  p.  161, 
is  an  account  of  a  Roman  sepulchral  vase  found  at  New- 
bury (Berks),  containing  bones,  coins,  &c  The  vase  bore 
the  inscription — 


apparently  Deo  opHmo  maxima,  sacrum,  &c'  The  letters  in 
the  third  line  could  not  be  made  out.  Upon  a  horn  handle 
(which  contained  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  steel  about  two 
inches  long)  found  in  the  vase,  were  the  letters — 


Another  omission  of  Dr.  Hiibner's  is  that  of  a  thin  plate  of 
gold  found  at  York,  in  excavations  for  the  railway  station  some 
years  ago.  It  has  an  inscription  "  in  two  lines  rudely  and 
slightly  formed.  To  what  system  of  writing  the  characters 
in  the  upper  line  belong,  or  what  is  their  meaning,  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  but  the  lower  line  being  in  Oreek 
characters,  is  sufSiciently  legible : 

*NEBENNOTe 

Though  expressed  in  Greek  characters,  the  word  is  probably 
Coptic,  and  the  interpretation  of  it  "  Lord  of  the  Gods,"  but 
to  whom  this  title  was  meant  to  be  applied  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide."  It  "  was  probably  an  amulet  or  spell  belonging  to 
a  disciple  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  sects  of  Grnostics,  which 
prevailed  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era."    (Catalogue,  York  Museum,  p.  86.   Proceed- 

'  From  the  rowUnen  ol  the  o  in  the     u>d  thii*  the  line  would  read  D.  h.  >.<. 
fint  line  of  tlii*  nueription  it  ha»  occut-      Diii  manibw. 
red  to  me  tlurt  it  may  be  merelj  o  itop— 
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inga  Yorkshire  Phil.  Soo.,  vol.  i  p.  100).  It  is  engraved  in 
WellbeloTed's  "Eburacum,"  pi.  xvii.,  fig.  15. 

A  fragmeut  of  an  inscribed  slab  of  Purbeck  marble  fouad 
at  Chester  in  1863,  seems  also  to  have  escaped  Br.  Hiibner's 
notice.  There  are  Tisible  on  it  the  lower  halves  of  the 
throe  letters  forming  the  upper  line,  and  the  upper  halves 
of  those  forming  the  loner  lines.  The  letters  apparently 
are — 

OGA 
.   DOM 

There  is  plainly  visible  a  stop  before  dom,  and  the  letters 
are  finely  cut  and  of  large  size. 

At  Littleborough  (Notts)  a  Roman  altar  was  found  in 
1718,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Hiibner; 
only  the  last  line  of  the  inscription  was  legible,  which  read — 

LIS.  ABAU.  B.  D 

(See  Stukeley,  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  p.  89.) 

Most  unaccountably,  also,  Dr.  Hubner  omits  the  hand- 
some white  marble  sarcophagus  found  at  Clapton  in  1867, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Price  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
London  and   Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,"   vol.   iii., 

f).  196.  Though  the  inscription  is  all  but  obliterated,  its 
ast  line  seems  to  road — 

HAB1T1MIV8. 

as  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth. 

With  regard  to  Exeter,  Uiere  is  also  an  omission.  In  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  August,  1836,  p.  156,  appears 
an  account  by  Mr.  W.  T.  P.  Shortt,  of  some  recent  discoveries 
at  Exeter,  and  amongst  them,  he  notices  a  bronze  "  sword- 
handle,"  bearing  the  inscription — 

Z.  MEFITI.  T.  EQ.  FRIS. 

Mr.  Sliortt  expands  this  as — Sercii  MeJUi  Trihini  Equitum 
Frisiorum,  but  the  last  word  should  undoubtedly  be  FrUia- 
vonum. 

In  his  account  of  the  miUiaries,  or  Roman  milestones, 
existing  in  Britain,  Dr.  Hiibner  has  omitted  three  examples, 
each  of  much  interest.    In  the  "  Y'm  Cambriaa,"  he  should 
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hare  inserted  a  milestone  found  near  Dynevor,  Carmarthen- 
shire, inscribed — 

IMP.  c 
M.  CL 
TACITO 
P.F.  IN 
VICTO 
AVO 

This  inscription  evidently  reads  —  Imperatori  CeBsari 
Marco  Oaudio  Tacito  Pio  Felici  Invicto  Augusta.  It  was 
first  deacribed  by  Edward  Lhywd,  the  antiquary,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Eev.  John  Lloyd,  dated  Llandilo,  Dec  20,  1697, 
which  is  pubhshed  in  tbe'"ArcbsBologia  Cambrensis,"  vol.  iv., 
3rd  series  (1858),  p.  346.  This  ia  the  only  known  instance 
of  an  inscription  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  having  been  found 
in  Britain.  The  stone  formed,  at  the  time  it  was  discovered, 
the  comer  of  a  small  &rm-hou8e  near  Dynevor,  but  is  now 
apparently  lost 

In  the  "Vise  BritanniEB  MediterranesB,"  after  No.  11 69,  (the 
milliary  of  Hadrian  found  near  Leicester),  there  should  have 
been  inserted  an  account  of  another  milestone,  disinterred 
from  the  side  of  the  Fosse  Way  at  Sex  Hill  or  Seg's  Hill, 
about  fifteen  miles  N.K.E.  of  Leicester.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  F.  HoUinga,  in  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Leices- 
ter," (published  at  Leicester,  1853),  p.  42,  note,*  and  wa9 
presented  to  the  Leicester  Museum  by  tiie  owner.  The  only 
letters  visible  on  the  column  ar^^ 


and  according  to  present  appearances,  no  others  seem  to 
hare  been  on  it. 

The  third,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects  the  most  inte- 
resting example,  is  a  cylindrical  column  dug  up  in  1836,  at 
Middleton,  some  three  to  four  miles  N.E.  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
in  making  a  fence  for  a  plantation.  It  is  preserved  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  found,  and  in  its  present  (1874)  erect 
position,  it  is  5ft.  Sin.  in  height  from  the  ground  level,  and 
4ft.  in  circumference.  The  only  inscription  it  bore  was — 
u.  p.  Lin. 

Sooisty,  IStli  Januuy,  186L        "^ 
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Some  distance  beneath  this,  Mr.  Moore,  the  owner  of  the 
site,  added  another  inscription  in  Latin,  intimating  that  he 
re^rected  the  pillar  in  a.d.  1836. 

The  Roman  road  from  Overborough  to  Borrowbridge  is 
Tiaible  on  Middleton  Common,  about  a  mile  and  a  hsJf  to 
the  south,  and  if  continued  northward  would  pass  the  spot 
where  the  stone  was  found,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Low 
Barrows  Hill."  This  inscription  has,  I  believe,  never  before 
been  published,  nor  has  the  stone  been  mentioned  in  any 
archaeological  work  or  county  history,  though  it  is  alluded 
to  in  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  (edit 
1849,  article  "Middleton"),  and  in  the  Post  Office  Direc- 
tory of  the  county.  The  distance  of  fifty-three  Roman 
miles  would  correspond  well  with  the  situation  of  Carlisle, 
or,  perhaps,  quite  as  closely  with  that  of  Oaervorran  {Ma^na), 
and  the  road  from  Orerborough  northwards  joins  the  roads 
to  both  of  these  places,  at  or  near  Eirkby  Thore. 

Coming  to  the  "  Maasae  Plumbi,"  there  is  an  omisuon 
of  a  pig  of  lead,  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Carron,  in 
Scotland,  and  deecrihed  in  the  "Stirling  Observer"  of  19th 
Sept.,  1850.    It  bore  the  inscription — 

IKP.  CA£S.  HADHIAKI.  AVQ.  T.U.  LT., 

reading  probably — Imperatoris  Casarts  ffadriani  AugusH 
tribulum  tnetaUts  Lutudens^us.  {Vide  Dr,  M'Caul,"  Br. 
Rom.  Insc.,  p.  47). 

The  chapter  in  HUbner's  work,  "  Supellex  ex  Aere,"  ia 
deficient  of  the  following  inscription^ 


LVAM.   NV8P 

which  occurs  in  incised  letters  on  the  handle  of  a  paUSa, 
found  near  Abergele,  Denbighahire,  and  described  by  Mr. 
H.  Bcroyd  Smith,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  "  Historical 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  vol,  ix.,  2nd  series,  p. 
25.  Another  example  is  the  inscription  c.  aeat  on  the  handle 
of  a  patdla  found  in  the  last  century  in  the  river  Witham.  See 
"Philosophical  Transactions'"  (abridged edit.), vol.  18,  p. 39. 
In  the  chapter  "Signacula  ex  Aere,"  there  is  omitted, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  barbarous  appearance  of  the 
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word,  a  bronze  stamp  found  at  Colchester,  and  preserved  in 
the  Museum  there,  bearing  the  inscription — 

BIOKNO. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  meaning  of  this,  it  appears  to  be  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  Roman  Period." 

Under  the  head  of "  Anuli,"  there  are  aereral  omiaedons 
by  Dr.  Hiibner,  namely — 

12  3  4 

HPAKAI         I.M.P.  eEPMIA       ETTOAM 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  on  an  intagUo,  in  a  ring 
of  white  metal  found  at  Dover,  and  its  reading  is  apparently 
Heradides.  The  figure  of  a  horse  is  on  the  intaglio,  above 
it  are  the  first  six  letters,  and  underneath  it  the  remaining 
three.     ( Vide  Archaeological  Joumcd,  toL  zzL,  p.  263). 

No.  2  is  on  a  gold  signet-ring,  engraved  with  two 
heads  facing  each  other.  Above  are  the  letters.  It  was 
found  at  Colchester,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Lord  Braybrooke,  who  described  it  in  a  paper  on  rings  in 
his  collection,  in  the  Essex  Arcfaieological  Society's  "  Transac- 
tions/' vol.  \L,  p.  63. 

No.  3  was  also  found  at  Colchester,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke.  It  occurs  on  a  ring  set 
with  an  intaglio  as  a  signet,  engraved  with  a  sphinz-like 
figure,  with  the  inscripUon  over  it.  The  reading  is  simply 
THEBUU.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Chichester  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1853,  and  is  described  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Temporary  Museum  formed  at  the  time, 
p.  48.    See  also  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  350. 

No.  4  is  the  inscription  upon  a  gold  ring  said  to  have  been 
ploughed  up  in  1850,  "upon the  Roman  road  near  Whittlesey.". 
(Gentleman's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1850,  p.  296).  Its  weight 
was  14j  dwt.* 

*  To  this  eUa»  of  renutini  hIbo  belongi  hat 

a T*""""  bronia  Btamp  found  in  Ozfoi^-  ma 

■hire  (but  tlio  eitct  puca  u  not  known,}      mi  found  tl  CamnbuTgh  {Pneoti^), 

and  exhibited  at  D  meeting  of  the  ArchEBo-  in  1871  {videTtr.  U.  RoaohSniith'i  letter 
logical  Institute  Nov.  Itb,  1S64,  by  Ur.  in  tha  Builder,  Dec  2,  18TI).  Dr.  HUb- 
J.  G.  Kightingalfl,  nho  intonni  me  that  ner  doea  not  give  it,  although  he  pub- 
it  ia  now  accidentally  loat.  It  bore  the  llehea  aoms  other  ineciiptions  found  at 
lettera  blefxv.  the  Bnme  time.     I  am  inclined  to  think 

its  reading  is  aimplj  MtUres,   but  Mr. 

Roach  Smith  reads  it  MaHnhu)  SuifUw 
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Under  this  head  I  may  also  introduce  a  curious  relic  found 
at  York,  and  thus  described  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Sept  1835,  p.  302  : — "An  elegant  relic  of  the  time  'when 
Eboracum  owned  the  Roman  sway,  was  recently  turned  up 
between  York  and  Dringhouses,  a  site  rich  in  Boman  re- 
mains. It  is  a  signet  of  iron  containod  in  a  case  of  silver. 
or  soine  mixture  of  which  silrer  constitutes  the  principal 
part  Aitd  its  form  is  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  a  modem 
eye-glass  neatly  engraven,  and  the  rivets  of  brass.  It  has 
a  ring  at  the  top  by  which  it  has  in  all  probability  been 

attached  to  a  chain On  one  side  is  a  profile  of 

FlariuB  Domitian,  with  the  inscription  Flatits.  domi.,  and 
on  the  other  a  man  on   horseback,  raising  a  whip  in  his 

hand,  inscribed,  homo  et  eqvts." "  Every 

part  of  the  engraving  is  distinct  and  perfect,  the  iron  having 
been  preserved  by  the  metal  in  which  it  is  enclosed." 

Amongst  the  inscribed  tegulcB  given  by  Dr.  Hlihiier,  I  fail 
to  find  the  following,  the  inscriptions  on  which  aro  important, 
as  showing  the  presence  of  some  portion  of  the  legions 
named  at  the  places  where  they  were  found. 

12  3  4  5 

LEO.      XX.VV.      LE0.IX.HI8.      DEC.L.TI.       0.  I.  8 
a.  i.  A. 

The  first  two  occur  on  two  portions  of  Koman  tiles,  found 
with  others  (uninscribed)  and  some  Greek  and  lloman  coins 
at  Whittlebury  (Northamptonshire)  in  1822.  They  may  pos- 
sibly be  portions  of  the  same  tile. 

No.  2  bears  the  titles  of  the  20th  Legion.  (  Vide  Baker's 
Hist,  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

No.  3. — This  inscription,  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  9  th 
Legion,  surnamed  Hispanica,  occurs  on  a  Roman  Sanged 
roof-tile,  found  in  1867  at  Hilly  Wood,  two  miles  east  of 
Woodcroft  (Northamptonshire).  This  spot  is  in  the  line  of 
the  Ermine  Street,  between  the  great  station  of  Durohrivae 
(Castor)  and  the  Lincolnshire  boundary.  (  Vide  memoir  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Trollope,  "  On  the  Ermin  Street,"  road 
1868,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Archax)- 
logical  Society. 

No.  4  is  the  stamp  on  a  Roman  tile  found  in  March,  1865, 
in  the  stone  screen  in  Berkeley  church,  Gloucestershire. 
The  screen  is  of  the  Lato  Perpendicular  period.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  similarly   inscribed  tile  was  also  found  at  the 
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same  time.  It  should  probably  be  tread,  Dectaia  Legionis 
Sexta.  {See  also  "  Intellectual  Observer,"  vol.  vii.  p.  312.) 
The  tile  is  now  built  up  into  the  frail  of  the  nave.' 

No.  5. — This  peculiar  inscription  occurs  on  a  tile  found 
in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Chelmsford,  in  1849, 
and  described  by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  F.S.A.,  in  the  "  Essex 
Archasological  Society's  Proceedings,"  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Mr. 
Chancellor  courteously  sent  me  a  tracing  of  the  tile,  which 
bears  upon  its  face,  several  times  repeated,  not  only  the 
inscription,  but  a  representation  of  wolves  attacking  stags. 
Dr.  Hiibner  describes  (Nu.  1244)  the  tile  found  in  the  walls 
of  Ashstead  Church,  Surrey  (which  stands  upon  the  site  of 
a  Roman  villa),  almost  identical  with  this  one,  and  which  is 
engraved  in  Erajley's  "  History  of  Surrey,"  vol.  iv,  p.  396. 

Into  Dr.  Hubner's  list  of  potters'  marks  I  do  not  intend  at 
present  to  outer  (although  numerous  omissions  occur  in  it). 
There  is,  however,  one  inscription  on  a  piece  of  pottery 
which  I  think  of  great  importance,  and  which  I  cannot  find 
in  his  work.     It  is — 


and  occurs  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  found  with  great  quan- 
tities of  other  Roman  pottery  at  a  place  called  Fencot-on- 
Otmoor,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  first  noticed  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  Oct.  1817,  p.  310,  by  a  writer  signing 
"  H.  W.,"  and  subsequeutly  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hussey,  in  his 
"Account  of  the  Roman  Road  from  Allchester  to  Dor- 
chester, Ac.,"  p.  34.  (Printed  by  the  Ashmolean  Society, 
Oxford,  1841.)  Fencot  is  on  the  line  of  this  road.  Mr. 
Hussey  thinks  from  the  words  that  the  potters'  names 
stamped  upon  Roman  vessels  are  those  of  persons  holding  a 
licence  from  the  Grovemment  to  carry  on  their  business.  I 
fully  concur  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  recognise  the 
inscription  to  he  of  much  interest  as  determining  the  point. 

A  little  further  on  the  line  of  the  same  road,  at  a  place 
called  Wood  Eaton,  whore  foundations  of  buildings,  quantities 
of  Roman  coins,  tiles,  pottery,  fibulae,  spear  heads,  &c,  were 
discovered,  Mr.  Hussey  says  (p.  38)  there  occurred  "a  broken 
piece  of  a  plate  of  thin  metal,  stamped  with  the  letters — EDO." 

With  two  other  fragments,  and  two  doubtful  iascriptions, 

T  I  am  indebted  to  the  cler^  ol  the  worki,  Hr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  for  thit  informa- 
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I  will  close  this  paper.  The  fragmentB  are,  first,  an  inscrip- 
tioa  found  on  a  stone  at  Wroxeter,  and  described  in  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  Oct.  1867,  p.  514.     The  letters  are — 


The  second  yraa  painted  in  fresco  on  a  fragment  of  stucco 
found  at  the  same  place,  and  consisted  of  the  word — 


{Vide  T.  Wright's  **  Uriconium,"  p. 

113.) 

(1) 

{2} 

D.M 

DEABTS 

CAMILLTS 

WTMPHIS 

8ATVBNALISCA 

BBITANHIAB 

MILLENATTLBPAT 

L.CABACTA0T8 

BONE.MEBENTISSIUB 

C0BNAVTV8 

V.  8.  L.  U. 

The  first  is  now  preserred  at  Exeter,  where  it  was  taken 
from  Bath  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  who  fixed  it  in  the  wall  of  his 
house.  It  ia  now  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  "  Musgrave's 
Alley."  ( Vide  Proceedings  of  Archjeological  Institute  at 
Bristol,  1851,  p.  Ixviii.,  where  a  rubbing  of  it  was  exhibited ; 
also  "  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archieological  Society," 
vol.  ii.  p.  190.)  The  inscription  being  on  a  marble  slab,  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  it  was  found  in  England  ;  but  a 
marble  inscription  having  been  found  in  Bath,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  same  material  having,  of  late  years,  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  England,  there  seems  on  this 
ground,  at  least,  no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  Anglo-Roman. 

There  ia  no  notice  of  either  this  or  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Dr.  Hiibner's  list  of  "  false  or  foreign  "  inscriptions. 

The  second  inscription  is  one  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Wroxeter,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place.  A  sketch  of  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Chester 
Archfflological  Society  in  1853.  {Videthexr  "Proceedings," 
vol.  i.  p.  430.)  I  recently  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  on  the  subject  of  this  stone, 
and  he  writes  to  me  thus  : — "  The  altar  you  refer  to  has 
been  suspected,  on  account  of  the  inscription  being  so  very 
fresh  and  perfect,  and  the  stone  apparently  so  new.  If  felse, 
there  has  been  great  skill  shown,  and  the  falsarius  must 
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Iiave  been  learned,  at  least  to  a  certaia  extent     The  dis- 
covery does  not  seem  authenticated." 

The  foregoing  inscriptioDS,  which  number  about  fifty, 
will,  I  think,  be  considered  to  make  an  important  addition  to 
Dr.  Hiibner's  valuable  list.  A  few  others  have  been  found 
since  the  work  was  published,  but  these  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  which  has  for  its  object  merely  the 
completion  of  the  series  of  those  found  previously,"  and  if  this 
result  has  been  attained,  the  writer  will  feel  abundantly 
satisfied. 

*  Anatbnr  addition  to   the   lilt   ia  >  brevUUoQ  far  tho  word  Irnpa-alor,    Oa 

fragment  foand  at  Ueluidn  Caitle.     It  a  rac«nt  visit  to  tiie  «te  I  was  informed 

ia  the  left-hsnd  upper  comer  of  s  luge  that   this   fnffment   was   preserTed  at 

sUb,  which  hsfl  borne  an  important  in-  Hollingworth  HoU,  the  owner  of  which, 

Bdiption,  utd  probably  been  fixed  over  Captain  de  Hollingwotth,  originally  dia- 

one  of  the  gateway!)  of  the  station.     The  covered  the  itone.     ( Fide  "  Joam.  Brit, 

only  letters  nmaining  are  me.,  the  ab-  Arch.  Asaodation,"  val.fil.  p.  IS). 


.;,  Google 


MONSIBUE  DE  OAUMONT. 

Bj  0.  RO&ca  SUITB,  F.S.&/ 

The  death  of  M.  Arcisse  de  CaamoDt  calls  for  an  exprea- 
Bion  of  recognition  and  gratetiil  remembrance  from  all  who 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  science  of  archseology,  in 
a  'wide  point  of  view,  national  and  European.  With  an 
ardent  love  of  his  native  country  and  animated  by  intense 
and  chivalric  derotion  to  her  monumental  antiquities,  he  did 
not  rest  contented  in  studying  them  in  France  alone.  He 
visited  neighbouring  countries,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  their  most  eminent  writers ;  and  by  inces- 
sant activity  and  perseverance  he  roused  the  intelligence  of 
France  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  national  monu- 
ments and  to  the  necessity  of  staying  the  progress  of  Van- 
dalism, which  had  for  many  years  Tevelled  in  destraction. 
He  established  an  association  on  a  broad  and  liberal  scale, 
the  influence  of  which  soon  extended  to  England  and  led  to 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  kindred  societies  formed 
after  the  model  of  M.  de  Gaumont's  well-digested  scheme. 

M.  de  Caumont  was  bom  at  Bayeux,  in  1801.  When  a  mere 
boy  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  the  natural  sciences ;  and,  in 
1820,  we  find  him  publishing  essays  on  thegeology  of  the 
district  of  Bayeux,  of  Cotentin,  of  Western  Normandy,  etc. 
The  most  important,  entitled  "Essai  sur  la  Topographic 
G^gnostique  du  Calvados,"  has  been  republished  so  late  as 
1867.  To  these  studies  may  he  attributed  much  of  the 
power  for  comparison,  analysis,  and  precision  of  thought  so 
conspicuous  in  his  archeeological  works,  especially  in  those 
prepared  for  educational  purposes,  in  which  careful  and 
correct  classification  was  imperative. 

In  1824  was  formed  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Nor- 
mandy, Its  "Memoires"  bear  internal  evidence  that 
M.  de  Caumont,  who  appears  as  Joint  Secretary,  was  the 
founder.  The  report  on  its  proceedings,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  was  written  by  him  ;  and  it  shadows  forth,  in  a 
clear,  forcible,  style,  the  sound  and  comprehensive  principles 
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upon  which  the  long  and  successful  career,  he  had  just  en- 
tered upon,  was  based.  "  Hitherto,"  he  writes,  "  hwtorians 
have  transmitted  only  principal  events ;  they  have  neglected 
a  mass  of  interesting  details ;  thej  have  neglected  altogether 
the  history  of  literature,  of  the  arte,  and  of  industry,  to  occupy 
themselves  solely  wth  poUtical  occurrences.  Timid  narra- 
tors, they  never  sought  to  study  the  character  of  the  people 
whose  great  actions  they  have  traced ;  they  relate  the  effects 
and  neglect  the  causes,  easy  as  they  were  to  discover.  In 
one  word,  they  have  written  history  without  reasoning ;  and 
their  works  are  altogether  without  a  moral." 

With  M.  de  Oaumont  were  associated  in  this  Society  MM. 
le  Prfevost,  Rever,  Lambert,  Pluquet,  de  Gerville,  the  Abb6 
de  la  Eue,  and  others  of  the  leading  Antiquaries  of  Kor- 
mandy,  all  older  than  M.  de  Gaumont.  De  Gerville  had 
long  been  a  refugee  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  our  best  historians  ;  and  with  some  of  our 
most  eminent  architectural  writers,  with  which  De  Caumont, 
through  him,  became  equally  familiar  ;  for  his  mind  was  of 
a  mould  too  expaosive  to  be  confined  to  his  own  country. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Ducarel,  Gotman,  Daw- 
son Turner,  King,  Miller,  Brittou,  Hickman  ;  and  with  those 
of  our  more  recent  architectural  writers,  including  Mr.  J,  H. 
Parker,  with  whom  he  became  personally  acquainted ;  the 
results  of  whose  visits  to  Normandy  are  recorded  in  some  of 
our  best  pubUcations,  as  well  as  in  the  "Bulletin  Monu- 
mental" Above  all,  to  M.  de  Gerville  he  expresses  his  obli- 
gations, remarking  that  he  it  was  who  first  of  all,  in  Nor- 
mandy, devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  M^moires  "  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy  appears  M.  de 
Caumont's  first  essay  on  the  religious  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Normandy.  In  this  essay  he  adopts  the 
term  Roman,  first  proposed  by  M.  de  Gerville  to  designate 
architecture  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century :  since  then  the  term  has  been 
generally  used  in  France. 

This  essay  was  the  pioneer  of  the  author's  matured  and 
important  work,  the  "  Oours  d'AntiquiU^  Monumentaies," 
in  six  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1830,  the  last 
in  1841.^    The  volumes  comprise. — 1.  The  Celtic  Era.    2 
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and  3.  The  Gallo-Roman  Era.  i.  Religious  Architectnre. 
5.  Military  and  CiTil  Architecture.  6.  Baptismal  Fonts, 
Altars,  Tombs,  Paintings  on  Glass,  Frescoes,  Enamels,  and 
Wainscotting.  The  "  A'b^c^daires,"  in  four  volumes,  were 
publiahed  from  1851  to  1861.  They  are  rudimentary 
works,  well  adapted  not  only  for  educational  but  also  for 
general  purposes.  In  the  last  of  these,  on  Heraldry,  he  was 
assisted  by  M.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  whose  name  is  associated 
as  artist  and  contributor  with  the  later  volumes  of  the 
"  Bulletin  Monumental." 

The  "  M^moires  "  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Nor- 
mandy supply  an  interesting  chain  of  evidence  of  the  zeal 
and  persevering  spirit  of  M.  de  Caumont.  His  active  mind 
did  not  rest  contented  with  success.  M.  Le  Fr^vost  had 
already  visited  the  East  and  South-Eaat  of  France  to  ui^e 
the  formation  of  kindred  societies.  M.  de  Caumont  did  the 
same  for  the  West.  He  encouraged  correspondents  to  con- 
tinue their  researches,  to  unite,  and  to  form  independent 
bodies.  Convinced  that  centralisation  was  as  prejudicial  in 
literature  as  in  politics,  he  never  ceased  to  fight  against  it  by 
forming  in  the  various  provinces,  many  and  distinct  centres. 
Science,  he  felt,  would  gain  by  this  multiplied  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  he  saw,  and  correctly,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  national  monuments  could  ever  be  properly  explored  and 
studied  but  by  devoted  persons  residing  near  them  ;  and  to 
whom  they  were  constantly  accessible. 

Tn  the  "  Soci^t^  Fian^aise  d'Arch^logie,"  for  the  preser- 
vation and  description  of  the  national  monuments,  which  he 
definitely  established  in  1834,  his  aspirations  were  realised. 
Of  this  great  Association  he  was  the  creator  and  the  life. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  its  success  from  the  "  Bulletin 
Monumental,"  its  bi-monthly  journal,  which,  up  to  the  death 
of  its  founder  and  director,  had  completed  38  thick  8vo 
volumes,  well  illustrated.  This  archeeological  mine  does  not 
include  many  volumes  emanating  also  from  the  Soci^t^  Fran- 
9aise,  or  rather  from  its  indefatigable  founder.  The  load 
of  labour  which  his  successful  institution  threw  upon  him 
was  enormous  and  incessant.  Although  the  amount  of  cor- 
respondence and  literary  compositions  would  alone  seem 
more  than  enough  to  confine  him  to  his  study,  yet,  viewed 
through  his  "  Bulletin,"  he  seems  to  have  been  ubiquitous, 
not  only  in  spirit  but  io  person.  He  organised  congreasea, 
drew  up  lists  of  questions  for  the  various  sections,  f    ' 
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to  each  its  work,  appointed  the  right  men  ia  the  right  place  ; 
and  thus  made  the  congresses  useful  and  consistent.  No- 
thing was  left  unfinished.  If  time  ran  short,  Bub-comoiittees 
were  appointed  to  complete  all  duties.  Ignorance  and 
Vandalism  were  opposed  as  soon  as  discovered  j  Town- 
councils  destroying  or  defacing  churches  or  Roman  walls,  or 
pulUng  down  ancient  houses  of  interest,  were  encountered 
and  checked  on  all  sides  ;  researches  and  excaratioas  were 
stimulated  by  praise,  and  by  funds  where  needed ;  and, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  know  always  how  far  fortune  has 
fiiTOured  a  man,  for  often  where  there  is  a  will  there's  a  way, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  M.  de  Caumont  must  have  had  good 
private  property.  It  is,  moreoTer,  as  certain  that,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  had  he  possessed  a  hundred  times  as  much, 
his  patriotism  and  generosity  would  have  exhausted  it. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  Umited  space,  to  convey  more  than  a 
&int  notion  of  a  man  so  remarkable  as  M.  de  Caumont.  He 
can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  his  works.  Of  these  a  com- 
plete list  is  appended  to  a  sensible,  well  digested,  and  feehng 
biography  by  M.  E.  de  Eobillard  de  Beaurepaire,^  which 
should  be  read  by  ail  who  appreciate  unselfish  devotion  to 
science  and  a  combination  of  energy  and  genius  such  as 
make  a  man  esteemed  and  beloved  in  his  own  country  and 
honoured  eve^where.  But,  above  all,  the  "  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental,"' before  referred  to,  should  be  consulted.  This 
invaluable  work  is  now  conducted  by  M.  de  Cougny,  the 
worthy  successor  of  M.  de  Caumont  in  the  directorship  of 
the  Soci^t^  Fran9aise. 

A  statue  of  M.  de  Caumont  is  to  be  erected  at  Bayeaux. 
For  this  the  Society  has  voted  d,000£ ;  other  Societies  at 
Caen  and  individuals  have  raised  the  subscription  to  about 
12,000f,  It  is  probable  that  English  archseologiflts  will  join 
iu  this  appropriate  expression  of  sympathy,  and  record  their 
names  as  subscribers.  The  Secretary,  the  Abb^  le  Petit  of 
Tilly-sur-Suelles,  invites  co-operation  ;  and  for  the  same 
object,  M.  de  Cougny,  au  Chateau  de  la  Grille,  prfea  Chmon, 
Inde-et-Loir^  kin£y  consents  to  receive  communications.* 

*  Cmq;  p.  L« BIuia-Haid«],  1S74.  *  AnjrnibMTiptioniliiiMof  tkekbore 

•  P«rii;  Dsnche,  DidroD,  DumuuUn.         ■•■.-.<-.  n       . 

The  Moond  roluma  ot  a  new  miea  ii  juit 
completed. 


NOTES  ON  ME.  KmCPS  MEMOIB  ON  "THE  ANNBOY 
ATHLETE." ' 

Br  C.  D.  E.  FOBTNUH,  7.a.A. 

Dear  Mb.  BnitTT, — In  the  printed  notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Institute  on  May  1,  1874,  which  appears  at  page  287  of  this  vohime  of 
the  Journal,  I  am  reported  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  Anne<7 
Athlete,  a  learned  paper  upon  which  figure,  bj  U»e  Rev,  C,  W,  King,  mX 
had  just  been  read,  Uiat  I  ventured  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  gentle- 
man, and  considered  it  "rather  a  Qallo-Boman  vork  than  of  earlier 
date." 

This  hardlv  conveys  correctly  the  purport  of  my  few  observations  on 
that  oooaaion,  Dy  which  I  wished  to  express  the  opinion  that  that  fine 
bronze  was  not  a  work  of  high  Greek  art,  "  probably  not  much  later 
than  Lyaippiis,"  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the  period  of  restoration 
under  Hadrian.  I  noticed,  moreover,  the  similarity  in  certain  technical 
details  and  in  the  general  workmanship  of  the  figure,  correaponding 
with  the  treatment  of  the  Payne  Knight  Mercury  in  the  British  Museum, 
aud  some  other  bronzes  found  iu  France,  which  almost  suggested  a.  local 
origin,  a  Oallo-Roman  School  of  the  Hadrianio  Period,  perhaps  directed 
by  a  Greek  master.  I  find  ttiat  Mr.  King,  in  his  valuable  dissertation, 
has  alluded  to  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  Athlete  was  of  "Oallo- 
Boman  manufacture,"  and  he  correctly  instances  the  rudeness  of  works 
in  sculpture  known  generally  as  "  Gallo-Roman,"  in  answer  to  that 
observation,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  conveyed  to  him  only  in 
part,  and  probably  as  printed  in  the  Journal, 

It  is  but  f(ur  to  myself,  therefore,  that  I  should  make  this  eiplasa- 
tion,  and  in  doing  so  I  will,  with  your  permission,  offer  some  further 
remarks  on  the  opinion  expressed  in  Kr.  King's  valuable  paper  and  in 
Justification  of  my  venturing  to  differ  from  so  learned  on  authority. 
I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Burtt, 

Yours  most  truly, 

a  D.  E.  Foaranic. 

Stanuobe  Hili^  Jan.  6,  1875. 

Thb  article  in  vol.  xxxi  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Institute 
(No.  122),  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  on  the  subject  of  this  fine 
figure — rich  in  classical  quotation,  referring  to  antique  works  of  brooM 
sculpture  and  to  the  varieties  of  that  alloy  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans — gives  also  to  the  world  that  learned  writer's  opinion  as  to 
the  artistic  excellence  of  this  statuette,  and  the  probable  period  of  its 
produation.  Agreeing  with  him  iu  opinion,  Mr.  King  quotes  from  "an 
nocomplished  critic,"  the  anthor  of  an  article  upon  Uie  subject  in.  the 
'  ATDh.  Journ,  vol.  xzxL  p.  lOS.  o 
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Pall  Mall  Otatttf,  Etad  with  an  eminent  sculptor,  both  of  whose  names 
he  nrrains  from  communicating.  With  eqnal  courtesy,  he  also  keepH 
anonymous  those  who  difibr  &om  him  in  the  judgment  he  has  formed, 
amoDg  whom  are  some  "  who,  &om  their  more  favourable  opportunities, 
ou^t  to  have  known  better."  With  those  diasentients,  among  whose 
ranks  are  M.  L.  Kevon,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Annecy,  seem- 
iogty  agreeing  with  oUier  French  oritios  and  with  several  of  high 
authority  in  England,  I  wonld  humbly  venture  to  join,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  attribution  of  this  statuette  bs  stated  by  M.  Revon  to 
"  some  Greek  artist  of  Hadrian's  time  "  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
that  it  is  of  "a  Greek  School,  probably  not  much  later  than  Lysippus," 
as  supposed  by  Mr.  King. 

On  what  grounds  that  gentleman  arrives  at  so  favourable  an  opinion 
I  am  at  a  loos  to  discover,  for  I  can  deduce  notbti^  from  the  argument 
ID  his  highly  interesting  and  disounive  paper,  which  amounts  to  even 
presumptive  evidence. 

The  enthusiastic  remark  of  the  writer  in  the  Revue  Arohraologiqoe 
(Jan.,  1868),  that  La  ttatuett€,  que  tumi  avont  vm,  d/paate  en  beautd  tout 
ce  qtie  SoHt  peut  imaginer  "  is  hiu^y  extreme  when  one  takes  into  acoonnt 
its  state  of  preservation ;  but  this  opinion  is  vague,  and  proves  no  more 
than  that  of  those  other  gentlemen  who,  tike  myself,  were  struck  with 
the  beautiful  conditon  and  high  finish  of  this  bronse.  1  would  hnmUy 
suggest  that  eminent  sculptors  are  not  always  nsoessarily  in&llible  judgca 
of  the  oharaoteristice  as  to  the  period  or  school  undra'  which  antique 
figures  in  bronxe  may  have  been  produced ;  nor  are  all  eminent  pcunters 
the  most  perfect  connoisseurs  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Neither 
does  the  practical  ignotanoe  of  those  arts  debar  the  possessor  of  a  &cultj 
for  discriminative  appreraation,  well  ezeroiBed  by  observation  from  being 
a  oounoissenr. 

I  confine  myself  to  Hr.  King's  arguments  and  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bronse  itself,  which  we  may  perhaps  aooept,  on  his  dictum,  as  re- 
presenting on  Athlete,  although  some  other  opioioos  have  been  offered 
on  that  head. 

Mr.  King  finds  that  the  details  of  this  figure  oorreq>ond  with  the 
recorded  improvement*  in  sculpture  introduoed  by  Lysippus,  and  notices 
that  the  head  is  small  and  the  finish  of  the  detula  scrupulously  careful. 
I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  see  that  the  body  of  this  figure  is  less  fleshy 
than  the  models  of  Phidiaa,  aaseen  in  the  Parthenon  fHciie.  The  leng^ 
of  legs,  perhaps  somewhat  disproportionate,  is  also  deemed  Lysippian,  as 
compared  with  the  "  square  or  squat  proportions  "  of  the  earlier  masters 
(Phidias,  of  ootuve,  included).  Of  the  arms,  the  perfect  proportion  of 
which  with  the  rest  cf  the  figure  I  have  heard  doubted  (dso  trf  a  very 
eminent  artist)  no  remark  is  made,  nor  of  a  oertsjn  feeblenees  throughont 
and  want  of  that  original  vigour — that  semblance  of  arrested  movement 
and  imparted  life,  which  assuredly  marked  the  works  of  the  great  sonlpton 
of  Greece  in  her  palmy  days.  No  proof  these  of  the  work  of  the  school  of 
Lysippus,  but  pointing  to  the  production  of  a  clever  copyist  of  later 
date,  reducing  peiiiape  from  an  earher  original.  Why  not,  as  already 
suggest^,  rather  the  work  of  an  able  Greek  broniist  of  Hadrianic  days 
working  from  a  grand  original,  copied,  perhaps  varied,  or  reduced  in 
sizet  The  Payne  Knight  Mercury  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Apollo  (I)  lately  in  M.  Feuardent's  posMBsion,  aod  some  other  fignres 
fouml  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nismes  or  Aries,  ore  of  very  similar 
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general  oharacter,  and  quite  as  finely  fiuiebed — ^but  wo  should  banlly 
claBS  those  chanubg  bronzea  with  the  vorkB  of  the  grand  old  Greek 
School.  Corapare  the  Athlete,  or  either  of  thoBs  just  mentioned,  with 
the  email  recumbent  figure  lately  acquired  &om  the  Castellani  Ck>I- 
lection ;  what  largeneaa  of  atjle,  what  repose  and  dignity  in  that  small 
bronze  I 

Fine  as  it  is,  if  the  immediat«  followers  of  Lysippua  produced  nothing 
finer  than  this  Athlete,  the  dream  that  we  have  indulged  in,  uded  by 
amall  fragments'  whiidi  remain,  of  the  mighty  power  and  entranciDg 
charms  of  old  Grecian  sculpture,  must  have  been  dreams  indeed. 

Mr,  King's  quotations  &om  Martial  and  from  Pliny,  to  prove  the 
extent  of  the  "  manufacture  "  of  inferior  complimentary  bronze  statuea  at 
Borne,  does  in  no  way  disprove  that  bronze  statuettes,  the  handiworic  of 
individual  sculptors  of  great  eicellenoe  were  not  produced  at  the  same 
period.  The  marble  mafions  of  the  Eustoa  Koad,  London,  and  Foley 
were  chiselling  at  the  same  time ;  so  ware  those  workers  for  the  mariiet 
at  Carrara  contemporary  with  Gibson  and  with  Teuerani — but  their  pro- 
ductions were  not  quite  equivalent. 

Posubly  the  bronze  heads  found  at  Annecy  were  of  that  Roman 
manufocture,  and  are  of  that  inferior  Roman  metal  referred  to  by  Mr. 
King,  but  the  Athlete  is  a  work  of  higher  art,  not  however  beyond  the 
genius  of  him  who  sculptured  the  Antinous,  or  they  who  chiselled  out 
the  Centaurs.  It  would  be  indeed  a  bold  assertion,  that  among  the 
many  artists  encoiu^ed  and  patronised  by  Hadrian,  one  among  whom 
produced  that  glorious  impersonation,  none  could  be  found  capable  of 
modelling  and  casting  such  a  bronze.  The  incapacity  of  the  Roman 
founders  of  Nero's  day  proves  nothing  as  agtunst  the  ability  of  the 
many  Oreek  and  Roman  artists  flourishing  in  Hadrianic  and  even  later 
times,  to  execute  such  a  figure  as  this  AtUete,  of  2  ft.  high, 

Mr.  King  instances  only  two  as  remaining  of  the  "innumerable  array" 
of  Imperial  Statues ;  viz.,  the  colloasal  head  of  Nero  at  the  Capitol, 
which,  he  says,  "  has  all  the  character  of  Etruscan  art"  {!),  and  the 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Surely  the  latter,  a  work  of  about  -a  oentuty  later 
than  that  time  when,  na  Pliny  tells  us,  Roman  founders  were  incapabJe 
of  casting  the  huge  collossal  statue  of  Nero,  is  no  mean  production, 
though  probably  of  some  half-centuty  nearer  the  final  decline  than  the 
period  at  which  M.  Kevon,  as  I  think  reasonably,  considers  that  this 
Athlete  may  have  been  made.  The  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  hoise  hare 
a  somewhat  higher  claim  from  us  than  to  be  classed  among  those 
"merely  religious  or  monumeutal — not  'objects  of  high  art'"  which, 
our  learned  author  tells  us,  were  the  only  "bronze  figures  continued  to 
be  manufactured  both  in  Pliny's  age  and  for  two  centuries  later,  with 
which  the  men  of  taste  did  not  concern  themselves." 

We  must  moreover  bear  in  mind  that  smaller  objects  in  metal-work 
of  the  highest  excellence  were  produced  even  in  Nero's  day — witness 
the  copies  by  Zenodorus  of  the  cups  by  Calamis,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
King,  whose  own  instimces  I  would  cite  as  disproving  his  argument. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  numerous  copies  produced  in  Greece  and 
Rome  of  works  by  etu-lier  and  abler  sculptors — copies,  many  of  which 
are  our  only  means  of  forming  a  &int  id«k  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  original  conceptions  as  rendered    by  their   creators'    own    hands. 

*  Of  Buoh  are  the  Hninoi  uid  tba  head  of  Aphrodite,  ud  in  laM  dssrae  the  mwk 
of  Morcufy  in  the  Briliih  HuMim. 
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Many  of  these  ytere  more  or  lesa  modified  iu  size  or  detul,  doubtlesa  to 
suit  the  whim  of  the  patron.  There  would  eeem  to  have  been,  in  (act,  a 
large  class  of  artists  whoee  whole  labour  was  devoted  to  these  repetitions, 
and  who,  having  no  small  amount  of  muiipulatiTe  skill,  applied  it  to 
that  end,  rarely  or  never  rising  to  original  productions,  except  perhaps 
of  minor  character. 

They  were,  in  fact,  the  prototypes,  in  various  grades,  of  that  largo 
class  of  copyists  who  now  at  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  elsewhere, 
repeat,  ad  nauttam,  the  Violinista,  the  Cenci,  or  the  Sybil,  or  the  less 
numerous  copyists  in  sculpture  who  work  the  "  Young  Augustus,"  or 
bronziats  whose  reduotiona  &om  the  antique  supply  the  shopkeepen  of 
the  Condotti.  Of  such  were  they  of  old,  iu  Rome,  working  no  doubt 
on  larger  objects,  whoee  faammerB  and  chisels  made  a  constant  din. 

Mr.  King  shows  (foot-note  to  page  123J  that  in  Greece,  at  earlier 
time  there  was  a  sort  of  manufJEicture  of  bronze  statuary,  probably  for 
general  demand. 

In  Italy,  of  the  "  renaissauoe  "  a  parallel  artistic  handicraft  was  exten- 
sively practised,  as  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  King,  He  is,  however,  hardly 
just  in  his  illustrative  statement,  though  right  in  the  main,  that  "  the 
Florence  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  source  of  all  similar  productions 
that  display  superior  merit  and  originality,  whether  in  the  design  or  the 
actual  manipulation  of  the  metal,"  ignoring  the  numerous  contemporary 
works  of  the  Paduan,  Venetian,  and  other  Northern  Italian  Schools. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  lum  in  his  remark  (page  125)  that  we,  are 
"  accustomed  to  see  all  bronzes  with  one  uniform  dark-green  coating  ; " 
intimate  acquuntance  with  the  many  shades  of  artificial  colouring  upon 
the  surface  of  bronzes  hy  the  great  artieta  of  the  "  bel  cin^[ue  cento  "  and 
other  times  refuting  such  a  generalization. 

The  revival  of  art  under  Hadrian's  encouragement  extended  more  or 

less  throughout  its  various  branches,  and  the  series  of  bronze  medallions 

of  the  Antonines  were  the  work  of  men  of  artistic  power,  quite  equal,  in 

'    another  walk,  to  model,  cast^  and  chase  a  bronze  atatuette  of  equal 

merit  with  the  Annec^  Athlete. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  repeat  my  agreement  with  M.  Revon's 
rather  than  with  Mr.  King's  opinion,  that  the  Annecy  Athlete  may  be 
ascribed  approximately  with  greater  probability  to  Hadrianic  than  to 
Lysippian  times.  I  fully  coiucide,  however,  with  the  latter  gentleman 
as  to  its  being  a  work  of  high  excellence  and  rarity,  and  in  admirable 
preservation  ;  I  also  join  him  in  regretting  that  it  has  not  been  secured 
by  the  trustees  for  our  national  collection. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  King's  accompliahmeuts  as  a  scholar, 
and  fully  appreaatiug  the  loving  labours  of  hia  ready  pen,  I  have 
been  constrained  mon  than  once,  however  humbly,  to  differ  from  him 
in  judgment  upon  certain  works  of  art  and  antiquity ;  taking  for  my 
Btaodaxd  their  special  distinctive  characteristics,  which  I  hold  to  be 
more  reLable,  as  evidence  of  the  school  and  period  of  their  production, 
than  can  be  inferred  from  classic  learning  or  historic  narrative — however 
valuable  aa  auxiliaries  these  laat  may  be.  It  ia  the  object  itself  that 
must  be  first  consulted,  and  its  oracular  reply  is  seldom  fallible  to  the 
initiated,  although  sometimes  given  indistinctly  at  the  firat  appeal; 
circumstantial  evidence  or  proof  of  title  are  for  the  m<»t  part  more  open 
todoubt.  I.,, I, "   ..CiOOQIc 
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A  FASSAGE  FBOK  THE  OQIlANDEB  USS.  RELATINQ  TO  TH£ 
ABEIVAL   OF  CHABLBS  I.  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

By  Um  Bar.  BDIinKD  TEK^BLXB,  Pnstntcr  of  LInaaln. 

The  manuacript  collections  of  Sir  John  Ogliuider  preserved  at  the  &mily 
seat  of  Kunwel^  in  the  pariah  of  Brading — from  which  the  subjoined 
acoount  of  the  amTol  of  Gharlee  I.  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  hitherto  tin- 
printed,  is  taken  —are  well  known  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  his- 
toiy  and  topography  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &om  which  all  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  that  attractive  subject  have  largely  drawn. 

These  collections  are  of  a  veiy  miacellaneoua  character,  and  the  value 
of  their  contents  varies  considerably.  Their  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
account  of  persons  and  events  contemporaneous  with  the  compiler.  Id 
historical  and  archaeological  matters,  Sir  John  Oglander  is  very  far  from 
being  a  safe  guide.  He  possessed  no  critical  discrimination,  and  recorded 
what  he  beaxd  without  subjecting  his  informants'  statementa  to  dose 
examination.  But  in  whatever  lay  under  his  own  observation,  he  may  be 
accepted  as  a  trustworthy  authority,  and  while  his  love  of  gossip  and 
fondness  for  petty  details  may  often  provoke  a  smile,  he  has  preserved 
a  mass  of  information  which,  trivial  as  it  sometimes  is,  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  social  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
for  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  ebewhere. 

Sir  John  Oglander  was  a  Royalist  to  the  backbone,  and  is  never  weaiy 
of  lamenting  the  changed  condition  of  his  island  home,  resulting  from 
the  stir  and  ferment  of  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
ParUament,  ^though  from  its  isolated  position  it  had  no  share — with  the 
exception  of  the  rashly-attempted  rising  of  Captain  Burley  at  the  end  of 
1647 — in  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  tima  When  contiusting  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  his  own  troublous  times,  he  writes  : — 
"  Money  was  then  as  plenty  in  yeomen's  purses  aa  now  in  the  beat  of  the 
gentry,  and  all  the  gentry  full  of  money  and  out  of  debt  j  the  martlet 
full ;  the  commodities  vending  themselves  at  most  high  rates.  If  you 
had  anything  to  sell,  you  should  not  have  needed  to  have  looked  for  a 
chapman,  for  you  would  not  almost  ask  but  have.  All  things  were  ex- 
ported and  imported  at  your  heart's  desire  ;  your  tenants  rich,  and  a 
bargain  would  not  stand  at  any  rate.  Then  it  was  ituitla  fortunata, 
now  infortunata.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  since  my  memory,  is  infinitely 
undone  through  the  attomies,  who  bare  of  late  made  the  Isle  their 
resort,  and  by  snits  undone  the  country."  At  that,happy  period,  before 
the  shock  of  civil  war  had  roused  the  nation  from  its  slumb^  the  gentry 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight — feeling,  like  Tennyson's  "  Lotos-Eatflrs,"  that 

I      ,L.ooq1c 

"  Thve  li  no  joy  bat  oslm  —  ^' 
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dreamt  away  their  lives  in  their  ialaod  home,  "  makiiig  their  wills  when 
they  went  to  London,  thinking  it  like  an  £ut  India  voyage ;  supposing 
no  trouble  like  to  tnvaill "  ;  and  having  w  little  neoesKuy  interooune 
with  the  mainland  that  they  vioually  depended  for  the  reoeptlou  or 
transmission  of  letters  on  the  visits  of  "  a  cooiemaa  from  London  who 
came  to  bny  rabbits."  At  that  happy  period  of  repose  the  island, 
"full  of  knights  and  gentry  beyond  compare,"  was  regarded  by  him  as 
"  the  Paradise  of  England,"  while  "  now,"  he  writes,  a  few  mon^  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  nairative  about  to  be  presented  to  the  reader, 
"  it  is  just  like  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  melancholy,  deserted, 
■ad  place — no  company ;  no  resort ;  no  neighbourly  doings  one  of 
another.     Ton  may  truly  say  Utnpora  wiutantur," 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Sir  John  Oglander  excels  in  his 
graphic  power  of  delineation  of  character.  His  collections  fiiniish  an 
island  gallery  almost  rivalling  John  Bunyan's  life-like  portrute.  Com- 
mencing with  the  accomplished  Lord  Southampton,  who,  when  governor 
of  the  island,  gathered  the  gentry  round  him,  dining  with  them  twice  a 
week  at  the  "  house  of  acoommodation  "  erected  by  him,  with  a  bowling- 
green  attached,  adjacent  to  his  reeidenoeat  East  Standen.on  St.  George's 
Down,  near  Newport,  as  many  as  thirty  having  been  seen  there  by  Sir 
John  at  one  time,  there  pass  in  Bucoession  b^ore  us — not  mere  names 
or  shadows,  but  living  and  breathing  forms — suoh  island  celebrities  as 
"  Mr,  Emmanuel  Badde,  a  very  poore  man's  son  of  Newport,  bound  ap- 
prentioe  to  a  shoemaker,  but  who,"  like  the  House  of  Austria,  eniiohed 
by  Yeans, "  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  losse  of  five  wyfes,  grew  very 
rich,  and  pundiased  the  Fiyory  of  St.  Helen'sj"  ;  Captain  Cooke,  of  Bud- 
brii^ge,  commander  of  Sandown  Castle,  "  a  brave  fellow,  who  came  always 
to  Arreton  Church  in  his  wrought  velvet  gown,  and  twelve  of  his  souldiers 
with  their  halberds"  ;  "  Father  Penrioe,  on  owld  owld  man,"  who  oould 
toll  of  his  visitB  as  a  boy  to  the  abbey  church  of  Quarr,  and  "  what  a 
goodly  church  it  was  " ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Flemlog,  a  meroer's  son  in 
Newport,  who  "  bought  Quarr  for  nothing.  So  you  may  see  that  greato 
abbey  of  Quarr  founded  by  Baldwin  Ryvers  is  come  now  to  the  postori- 
ties  of  a  merchant  of  Newporte.  0  tempora  !  0  mant  I "  Mrs.  Dowsabill 
Mills,  the  buxom  widow  of  the  purchaser  of  the  Quarr  eetate  from 
Fleming,  who  from  her  dose  intimacy  with  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  the 
governor  ("Ned  Horsey,  the  rufSing  cavalier  of  Arundels,"  of  the  plot 
against  Quean  Mary,  March,  1566,  so  vividly  narrated  by  Froude') 
—scandal  hinted  at  &  more  tender  oonnecUon ' — for  many  years  had  the 
sway  of  the  island,  and  brought  up  most  of  its  young  gentlewomen  at 
the  Manor  House  of  Haseley,  in  the  rich  vale  of  Arretou,  where  ia  1S82 
Sir  Edward  Horsey  died  of  the  small  pox  ;  Sir  John  L^h,  the  builder 
of  North  Court,  at  Shorwell,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  another 
island  magnate,  John  Dingley,  Esq.,  "they  being  first  Lord  and  Ladye  at  a 
Maypole  together  " ;  Sir  Bobert  Dillington,  of  Knighton,  "  the  merryeet 
and  most  eompleat  gentleman  that  ever  the  island  had  "  ;  the  "  merry 
gang  of  gentlemen  that  lovede  cuppe  of  sooke  and  a  pretty  girl — good 

>  Fnmdst  Hiit.  of   EngL  voL  vL  pp.  tueof  mcontmeno;:  tor  nothing  stopped 

431,  138,  their  nwirTuIge  but  Uiat  bi  bjtd  a  wits 

*  "  Tbaj  liTTd   together,"  writfla  Sir  liiv*  in  Aaunoe." 
John,   "«t   Hueley,  not  without  lonu  i     lliioir 
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fellows  that  when  they  met  at  Newport  on  Saturday  afternoon  woulde 
not  parte  till  Monday  morning  "  ;  the  druoken  frolic  of  Lord  Portland, 
the  Oovemor  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Parliamentary  war,  with  his  boon 
companions.  Hicks,  Goring,  and  Weston,  in  August,  1639,  whioh  so 
grieTously  ecajidalised  the  more  sober  inhabitants  of  Newport,  when  after 
reducing  their  clothes  to  rags  by  "tearing  one  another's  bands  and 
shirts  at  each  health,"  they  proceeded  to  the  gallows,  Goring  "  making 
a  last  dying  speech  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  naruing  the  byestandeis 
to  take  warning  by  bis  sad  end" ;  the  "t^vill  men  and  good  scholars," 
and  those  who — so  nice  were  his  distinotioni — were  "cyrili  but  no 
scholars  " ;  and  closing — though  the  galleiy  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended — with  the  "three  gentlewomen  of  fflschion  and  repute,"  who 
alone  in  the  whole  island  were  "  accounted  in  qualified  fitting  to  kepe 
oompanye  with  my  Lady  Carye "  (wife  of  Sir  George  Carey,  Queen 
Elisabeth's  first  cousin.  Governor  of  the  island), "  Mistress  Meux,  Mistress 
Oglander,*  and  Mistress  Hobson." 

These  few  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  Oglander  MSS.  must 
strengthen  the  desire  so  often  expressed  that  a  selection  from  them 
might  form  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society.  I  say  a 
selection,  for  the  collections  are  not  only,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  of  a 
very  misoellaneoua  nature,  but  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  order  and 
arrangement,  frequently  scribbled  on  the  blank  spaces  of  ledgers  and 
account-books,  and  are  of  so  varied  a  character  that  it  would  require 
considerable  discrimination  to  decide  what  was  worth  and  what  was  not 
worth  printing.  The  much  regretted  death  without  issue  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Oglander,  in  whom  the  male  line — unbroken,  it  is  stated,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  family  at  Nun  well  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. — has  recently 
terminated,  rendera  it  doubtful  into  whose  possession  these  precious 
heirlooms  have  passed.  But  whoever  may  be  the  present  guardian  of  the 
MSS,,  he  could  hardly  inaugurate  his  ownership  more  gracefully  than  by 
entrusting  the  Memoirs  to  the  Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  select  some  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  tbo 
Isle  of  Wight  to  edit  them  for  the  press.  Death  has  luifortunately 
robbed  us  of  the  two  gentlemen  best  qualified  for  the  task,  Mr.  George 
Hillier  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Heam.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  an 
editor  combining  local  knowledge  and  the  literary  skill  requisite  for  the 
task.     One,  if  I  mistake  not,  might  be  found  very  close  to  Nunweli. 

This  prefatory  introduction,  though  perhaps  already  too  long,  would 
be  obviously  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  ancient  family 
of  which  Sir  John  Oglander  was  n  representative.  It  has  been  often 
stated  that  this  family  derives  its  descent  from  Richard  de  Oglandree, 
of  Caen,  who  followed  William  the  Conqueror  from  Nonnandy,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  Nunwell  Estate  from  William  Pitzosborae, 
the  first  feudal  lord  of  the  island.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  and 
is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Oglander 
appear  at  all  in  Domesday,  as  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
&mily  does  not  ooour  in  island  history  till  the  time  of  Richard  de 
Redvers  in  the  reign  of  Henryl.      The  first  Oglander  of  Wight  was  pn>- 

*  Mother  of  Sir  Jolm  Oglander.    She      OgluideT,of  NuDwell,aftarwiTdskDi^ted 
WM  dkushter  o(  Sir  Anthon;  Dilliiigtoii,      bj  Jaoiea  I. 
of  Enighkiii,  and  tlie  wife  of  W^iun  r  I 
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bablj  &  feudal  follower  of  De  Redven,  from  whom  ha  received  the  estate 
on  his  accession  to  the  lordship.  Another  of  the  same  name,  Peter  de 
Oglander,  was  cbaphun  to  Richsid  de  Redvers,  b^  whom  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Christ  Chnr(^,  Twynbam,  which  was  afterwards  converted  bj  de 
Sedvers  from  a  college  of  secular  canons  into  an  Augnatinian  priory.  The 
cradle  of  the  family  was  the  castle  of  Qrglandes,  in  the  parish  of  Valognea, 
in  the  department  of  La  Manche.  The  ChAteau  d'Orglandes  was  one  of 
the  castles  fortified  by  Heniy  I.  in  1090,  during  his  quarrels  with  his 
brothers,  William  and  Robert,  of  whioh  they  did  not  delay  to  despoil 
him/  Up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  family  of  Oi^landes  continued 
to  inhabit  their  ancestral  castle.  After  that  period  the  property,  which  was 
known  as  La  Sogue,  passed  by  marriage  into  Tsrious  familiea,  and  waa 
linallysold  shortlybefore  the  Revolution.  In  182S  the  Marquis  d'Orglandes, 
the  chief  of  the  French  branch,  was  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Sir  John  Oglander,  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  was  the  sou  of  Sir 
William  Oglander,  knighted  by  James  I.,  and  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Dillington,  of  Knighton.  The  &ther  of  Sir  William  was  George 
Oglander,  and  hia  grandfather  Oliver  Oglander.  Sir  William  died  in 
1606,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  or  Oglander  cbapel  of  Brading 
Church.  He  is  commemorated  by  an  altar  tomb  supporting  a  full-sized 
recumbent  eCBgy,  carved  in  wood  ;  a  very  unusual  material.  He  is  olad 
in  complete  armour,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  pntyer.  Sir  John  Oglander 
e^Iy  rose  to  distinction  in  his  native  island.  He  was  knighted  and  ap- 
pointed deputy  governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1620  by  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  made  deputy  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Lord 
Conway  in  1634.  His  intercourse  with  his  royal  master,  Charles  L, 
began  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  When  Charles  visited  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  Prince  of  Wales,  August  27,  1618,  he  was  received  by  Sir 
John,  who  attended  him  to  Cariabrooke  and  Alvington  Down,  whence  the 
royal  lad,  then  eighteen  years  old,  took  a  general  survey  of  the  island, 
and  afterwards  witnessed  a  skirmish  in  the  forest.  Oglander  records 
in  his  memoirs  that  on  this  occasion,  "  ooming  through  the  castleholde, 
and  being  passed  by  the  Sign  of  the  Lyon  clawing  the  Fryar,  the  Prince 
turned  about  hia  horse  to  beholde  it,  and  demanded  the  meanii^  thereof. 
Answer  was  made  y'  we  served  all  Papists  and  Priestes  in  y*  manner." 
Two  years  after  his  accession,  June  20,  1627,  Charles  I.  again  paid  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  TTiw  object  was  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  Scotch  troops  then  quartered  there,  to  the  island's  great  de- 
moralisation, on  their  way  to  join  the  ill-planned  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  Rbi.  Lauding  at  Ryde  earlier  than  was  expected,  the  king  fbtmd 
only  Sir  John  waiting  to  receive  him,  by  whom  without  other  escort  he 
was  guided  to  the  place  of  review  at  Arreton  Down.  Here  he  knighted 
Barnabas  Leigh,  of  Northcourt,  and  left  again  at  3  p.m.,  having  neither 
eaten  nor  drunk  in  the  island.  This  transient  intercourse  led,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  momentous  results.  Sir  John's  staunch  loyalty  was  well 
known.  Already  he  hod  incurred  odium  bj  his  fidelity  in  the  exaction 
of  the  odious  impost  of  "  Ship  Money."  'The  fbllowing  is  a  copy  rf  an 
autograph  letter  of  his  to  Colonel  Worsley,  of  Appulduroombe,  dated 
Mardi  5,  1637.    The  spelling  is  unchanged. 

"  Mb.  Woobbelet,— Ah  you  ar  a  Gentleman  whome  I  love  and  rwpect, 
*  I>amouIiD,Eutoireda  laNormandia,  p.  ZSfl.         L  il.XH^Ic 
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BO  I  deaire  70a  not  to  fforoe  mee  to  Distrajne  your  Goods  for  hia  Uk'i* 
ShipmoneTM.  I  should  be  very  loft  to  doo  it  to  snj  Eapetiallj  to  tout 
Selfe,  As  y  monyee  must  be  payd  to  bis  Ua*7  bo  then  is  littell  reaaon 
J*  I  should  beaydea  my  paynes  and  can  pay  it  out  of  my  owns  puna. 
Thns  hoping  yon  will  pay  your  rates  impomd  Tpoo  you  I  rest 
"  Tonr  ffiynd  to  oommand 

"John  Oqlakdkb  Vic" 
[i.e.,  Sheriff.] 

Charles'  personal  knowledge  of  Sir  John's  noble  diaraoter,  and  an  ex- 
aggerated confidence  in  his  influence  in  the  island  weighed  mni^  with  the 
misguided  monsrch  in  selecting  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  his  place  of  tefoge 
on  his  eeoape  from  Hampton  Court  in  Noveiuber,  1647.  As  is  wdl 
knoim,  the  king  crossed  bom  Titohfield  House  to  Cowea  on  the  ereuing 
of  Saturday,  N^OTember  13,  and  reached  Cariabrooke  Castle  on  Sunday, 
November  14,  confiding  himeeif  to  the  protection  of  Colonel  Robert 
Hammond,  recently  appointed  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  tbe 
authority  of  Parliament.  At  this  point  tbe  curious  narratire,  now  for  the 
firat  time  printed,  commences.  It  cannot  fail  to  bo  read  with  interest  as 
a  hitherto  unpublished  page  of  the  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  indi- 
cating only  too  dearly  the  slight  enthusiasm  felt  by  tbe  island  gentiy 
generally  in  the  king's  cause,  and  ttie  oolduesa  with  which  hia  arrivu 
among  them  was  received. 


o  paaaagea  a 
s  island  anc 


I,  and  myself,  since  the  King'a  coming  into  the  iaUnd, 
written  by  me  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  16th  of  November,  1647. 

"J.  0  [OLJlHDIB.]     ' 

*  "  Sunday  morning,  at  oburcb,  I  heard  a  rumour  that  tbe  King  was 
that  night,  being  tbe  I4th  of  November,  1647,  landed  at  Cowea.  I 
confess  I  could  not  believe  it,  but  at  evening  prayer  the  same  day  Sir 
Robert  Dillingtonj'  sent  hia  servant  to  me,  to  inform  me  of  bis  M^ee^ 
coming  into  the  island,  and  that  our  governor.  Colonel  Hammond,  com- 
mand^ me  and  my  son  (aa  he  had  done  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
island)  to  meet  bim  at  Newport  the  next  day,  being  Monday,  by  nine 
is  the  morning.  Truly  this  news  troubled  nte  very  much ;  bat  on 
Mondi^  morning  I  went  to  Newport,  where  I  found  most  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  island ;  and  not  Iraig  after  Hammond  came,  when  he  made  a 
short  speech  to  us,  which,  as  w^  aa  my  old  memory  will  ^vs  me  leave, 
was  thus,  or  to  thia  purpose  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  was  aa  strange  to 
yon,  aa  to  me,  to  hear  of  bis  M^esty's  ooming  into  this  island.  Ho 
informs  me  necessity  brought  him  hither,  and  that  there  were  a  sort  of 
people  near  Hampton  Court  (from  wbenoe  he  came)  that  had  voted,  and 
were  resolved  to  murder  bim  {or  words  to  that  effect)  ;  and  therefore,  so 
privately,  he  was  forced  to  come  away,  and  so  to  thrust  himself  on  this 
island,  hoping  to  be  here  Becure.  And  now  Gentlemen,  seeing  he  is 
come  amongst  na,  it  Is  all  our  duties  to  preserve  his  person,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  comings  over  into  our  island.    I  bare  already  stopped  all  paas- 

•  Tha  spening  hM  bean  n&fertoiutdv      tbii  U  pHntad. 
DodeniMd  in  Uw  tiNMcript  from  wIiiiA  *  Of  Kji%ht«i,  in  N  «wohnM|i|  Piridi. 
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ages  ia  our  island,  eicept  three  (Rydo,  Cowes,  and  Yarmoath),  aud  at 
them  have  appointed  guards.  Now  I  muBt  deaire  all  you  to  preserve 
peace  and  uniff  in  this  island  as  muoh  as  you  can.  I  hear  there  are 
some  Buoh  peisons  as  his  Majesty  feared,  but  I  hops  better.  But  to  pre- 
vent it,  I  vould  give  jou  these  cautious.  If  yon  see  or  hear  of  any 
people,  in  any  great  number,  gathered  together,  whatsoever  be  their  pre- 
tence, I  would  have  you  dissipate  them,  or  timely  notice  given  to  me  of 
it  Also,  if  there  be  any  of  those  formerly  spoken  of  (levellers),  suoh  as 
his  Majes^  fears,  that  shall  offer  to  come  into  this  island,  you  must  do 
your  endeavours  to  opprees  them  ;  and  all  things  else  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  person.  And  to  this  end  I  shall  desire  all  the  oap- 
taina  to  oome  and  renew  their  commissions,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
authorized  hereunto.  Lastly,  I  must  tell  yon  I  have  sent  an  express  to 
Parliament  to  signify  his  Mtyeaty's  being  here,  and  as  aoon  as  T  receive 
any  answer  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  it.'  ,  ,  ,  After  this  speech  Sir 
Bobert  Dillington  moved  the  Colonel,  to  know  whether  the  gentlemen 
might  not,  after  dinner,  go  up  to  bis  Majeaty  to  express  their  duties  to 
him.  The  Colonel  answered,  '  Yes,  by  all  means  I  It  would  be  a  fit  time 
when  the  King  had  dined  ;  and  truly  I  would  invite  you  all  to  dinner,* 
scud  he,  'had  I  any  entertainment ;  but,  truly,  I  want  extremely  fowl 
for  his  Uajesly,'  intimating,  thereby,  that  he  wanted  the  gentlemen's 
assistance,  whereupon  1  and  others  promised  him,  to  send  in  to  him 
what  we  bad.  So  he  thanked  ua,  and  returned  to  the  castle  to  his 
Uajesty. 

"  Now,  when  we  had  dined,  we  all  went  up  to  Cariabrook  Castle 
where  we  had  not  stayed  above  half  an  hour,  but  his  Majesty  came  to 
us ;  and  after  he  had  given  every  man  his  band  to  kiss,  he  made  this 
speech,  but  not  in  these  words,  but  as  well  as  my  memory  will  give  me 
leave  to  this  effect : — 

" '  Gentlemen,  I  must  inform  yoii  that,  for  the  preservation  of  my  life, 
I  was  forced  f^m  Hampton  Court;  for  there  were  a  peojda  called 
levellers,  that  had  both  voted  and  resolved  of  my  death,  so  ttiat  I  could 
no  longer  dwell  there  in  safety.  And  desiring  to  be  somewhat  secure, 
till  some  happy  accommodation  may  be  made  between  me  and  my  Par- 
liament, I  have  put  myself  on  this  place  ;  for  I  deaire  not  a  drop  more 
of  Christian  blood  ahould  be  spilt,  neither  do  I  desire  to  bo  chargeable 
to  any  of  you  ;  I  shall  not  desire  so  much  as  a  capon  from  any  of  you, 
my  resolution  in  coming  here  being  but  to  bo  secured,  till  there  may  be 
some  happy  accommodation  made.' 

"After  this  he  caused  Mr.  Lezg,  one  of  his  servants,  to  read  a  kind  of 
remonstrance,  which  it  seemeth^  left  at  Hampton  Court  when  ho  went 
thence ;  but  I  shall  forbear  writing  of  that,  it  being  in  print.  ...  Mr. 
L^g  demanded  of  me,  'What  if  a  greater  number  of  these  levellers 
shonld  oome  into  our  island  than  we  were  able  to  resist  t  What  course 
oonld  there  be  for  his  Majesty's  preservation } '  I  answered, '  None  that 
I  knew,  but  to  have  a  boat  rrody  to  convey  him  into  the  mainland,' 
These  were  all  the  passages  on  that  day  ;  and  on  the  Thursday  following 
it  pleased  his  Miyssty  to  come  to  my  house  at  Nuuwell,  aa  much  unex- 
pected by  me  as  his  coming  into  the  island. 

"J.O. 

"  When  we  came  the  Monday  to  Carisbrook  CasUe,  his  Majesty  was 
voii.  ixxi,  3  » 
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then  busy  in  nritiog  theee  propositioiu,  dow  in  print,  which  the  next 
day  he  sent  to  the  Parliament,  and  I  hope  will  be  aooepted. 

"J.  0." 

These  passBgea  wen  written  hj  Sir  John  Oglander  on  Tuesday.  On 
the  following  ^nmnday,  Charlea,  still  enjoying  a  fiunt  shadow  of  peiwxul 
liberty,  paid  his  loyal  aubjeot  a  visit  at  Nunwell,  and  honoured  him  by 
the  acoeptanoe  of  a  pune  of  gold  presented  on  bended  knee. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  OgUoder  collections  furnish  any  finiher 
details  of  Charles  I.'a  oapUvity  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Sir  John't 
relations  to  him.  Hie  loyalty  ooet  him  dear,  both  in  pune  and 
person.  He  was  summoned  up  to  London,  where  ha  was  imprifioned 
for  many  years,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  obtain 
bis  diachai^  His  eldest  son  George — "y*  hopefuUest,"  writes  the 
heart-broken  father,  "y'  euer  came  owt  of  owr  ffamily" — pre-deoeaied 
him,  dying  at  "  Cawne  "  (Caen),  in  the  tneuty-second  year  of  his  age^ 
1622.  Sir  John  himself  died  in  1655,  and  was  buried  in  his  aooeetisl 
chapel  ut  Brading.  He,  tike  his  father.  Sir  WilHam,  is  oommemorated 
by  a  wooden  effigy.  This  eihibita  a  singular  example  of  a  figure  in  ooro- 
plete  armour,  leaning  on  its  left  arm,  the  hand  supporting  the  head, 
which  is  covered  with  a  helmet,  A  smaller  efGgy,  after  preoieely  the 
same  model,  of  his  son  George,  reposes  in  a  niche  above  thatof  his  &tfaer. 
The  whole  series  of  effigies  were  onoe  resplendent  with  colour  and 
heraldic  tinctures,  but  some  rival  of  Itlalone  has  imitated  the  evil  wnt 
done  by  him  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  they  now  do  penanoe  under  s 
monotouous  ooat  of  atoue-coloured  paint. 

The  Norman  line  of  the  family  is  represented  by  Armand-Gustave- 
Camille,  Count  D'Oglandee  (twm  in  1797),  and  is  seated  at  the  Ghlteaa 
de  Lonn6,  near  Belize,  Department  of  the  Ome.  The  present  Coant 
hoe  a  son  and  grandson  bom  to  him.  His  fother  obtained  a  high  public 
reputation  during  the  stormy  periods  of  tho  French  Bevolution,  Empire, 
and  ifteetoration.  He  was  a  stsunoh  Itoyaliat^  and  showed  his  deroUao 
to  the  King's  cause  even  to  joining  in  a  |dot  to  reaoue  Louis  XVI.  on  bii 
way  to  the  sca&bid. 
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Institute. 

July  3,  1874. 
The  Lord  Talbot  db  Malabiss,  Prisidekt,  in  the  Chair. 

On  taking  the  Chfur,  the  Noble  President  ndTorted  to  his  absence 
from  Englaad,  which  had  prevented  his  presiding  previoiulj  during  the 
Sesaion.  He  had  heard  with  deep  grief  of  the  recent  decease  of  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  to  whoee  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  the  European 
oharacter  of  many  of  whose  researches  he  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
justice.  On  a  future  occasion  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  direct 
fuller  attention  to  the  subject.  He  had  jost  had  an  iaterriew  with  the 
Hon.  Mis.  Way,  who  intended  to  present  some  books  to  the  Institute, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  what  would  be  most  acceptable.  Still  more 
recently  the  Institute  had  experienoed  another  great  loss  by  the  sudden 
deoeaae  of  Sir  Stephen  Olynne,  who  had  assisted  them  on  very  many 
occasions  by  hia  support  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  by  hta  presence  on 
other  occasions,  and  who  wu  always  ready  to  take  put  in  diaouasioua 
upon  vorioos  anbjevts  in  which  he  took  interest,  and  especially  in  matters 
relating  to  niediffival  architeotnre.  Keverting  to  his  late  sojourn  in 
Portugal,  his  lordahip  briefly  noticed  aome  of  the  many  objects  of  interest 
he  had  seen  there  and  in  Spain,  and  promised  to  give  some  fuller  account 
of  them  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Jonmal,''  should  be  be  prevented  dolDg  so 
personally. 

Mr.  GUAYBS,  Q.C.,  read  "Notes  on  the  Braasee  on  the  Tomb  of 
Nicholas  Knivetcn,  in  Mugginton  Church,  Derbyshire,"  which  were  illus- 
ti&ted  by  rubbings,  &c. 

"  A  year  ngo  we  visited  Mnggiuton,  seven  miles  from  Derby,  and  were 
BO  much  interested  with  the  brasses  on  a  tomb  there  that  we  TJaited  it 
again  lately,  and  took  the  rubbings  now  produced.  The  tomb  is  to  a 
Kniveton,  and  a  short  time  ago  I  became  aoqiuunted  with  Mr.  Knyftoo, 
of  Uphill,  Somerset,  who  possesses  a  suit  of  armour  which  he  snpposes 
belonged  to  this  very  maa  The  suit  is,  I  believe,  extremely  aurious  and 
of  great  value,  and  has  beenrecently  cleaned  in  Bond  Street;  unfortunately 
it  had  been  sent  back  into  the  country  before  I  saw  Mr,  Knyfton,  and  I 
r^^t  much  that  I  cannot  produce  it.     It  had  no  crest  on  the  helmet. 

"  The  fiunily  of  Kniveton  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
and  its  earliest  abode  was  at  Kniveton,  three  miles  from  Ashbourne, 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  As  early  aa  the  time  of  Edward  L 
they  possessed  Bradley,  and  then  estates  in  Mugginton  and  Mercaston. 
The   hrailj  may  well    be  called   a   knightly  &u1y,  for    an  ancient 
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MS.  sajB  that  "many  and  most  of  this  family  were  knights."  Thomas 
Knivflton  married  Joan,  the  eldest  duughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph  Leech, 
of  Cfaatsworth,  and  their  eldest  eon,  William,  waa  created  a  Baronet  in 
1611  by  James  I.  He  married  the  heuress  of  Bowsley  of  Rowsley,  neftr 
Chatsworth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Gilbert,  who  bad  a  sou,  Andrew,  who 
was  a  very  strenuous  supporter  of  Charles  I.,  for  whom  be  spent  the 
whole  of  bis  large  fortune,  and  having  sold  all  his  estates,  died  a  pauper 
at  Bollestou,  Staffordshire,  and  is  buried  there  (MSS.  pma  C.  S.  G.)-  His 
brother,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  to  Charles  IT. 
and  James  II.,  and  Collins  says  that  he  was  tAfomud  that  in  him  the 
title  became  extinct,  but  Mr.  Knyflon  iufonns  me  that  this  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  heir  to  the  Baronetcy  being  in  low  circumstances,  settled 
ID  Angleaca,  and  his  desoendauts  contiuued  there  till  tlie  last  generation, 
when  the  male  representative  west  to  America,  iit.  Enyftou  is  himself 
Sescended  from  the  Bradley  branch  through  a  female,  and  from  the 
Mercaston  branch  through  males.  I  have  seen  Deeds,  which  show  that 
there  were  two  other  sons  of  Sir  Gilbert,  viz.,  Gilbert  and  Peter,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  became  of  them. 

"  The  church  at  Uugg^ton  stands  on  very  high  ground,  and  commanda 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  south.  It  oonsists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
and  south  tnuisept,  and  between  the  nave  and  transept  there  are  arche^ 
supported  by  pillara,  and  under  the  arch  next  to  the  chancel  there  ia  a 
very  fine  altar  tomb,  the  east  end  of  which  nearly  touches  the  eud  of  the 
ohanoel  wall,  which  is  so  out  as  to  resemble  the  half  of  a  pillar.  The 
tomb  is  about  4  ft,  high,  and  the  slab  on  the  top  of  it  is  6  ft.  7  in.  long 
at  the  top,  but  it  slopes  downwards  aud  outwurds  till  it  is  6  ft.  11  in. 
long.  The  sides  of  the  slab  alope  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  these 
slopes  a  groove  has  been  out  on  both  sides  and  at  the  west  end,  in  which 
brasses  were  fixed,  with  an  iuscriptioa  ou  them,  but  only  part  of  the 
brass  on  the  south  side  remains.  The  slab  is  of  Purbeck^  marble,  and 
has  a  large  crack  across  the  middle  of  it.  On  the  slab  ore  the  figures  of 
a  knight  aud  his  lady,  and  their  brasses  are  perfect,  notwithstanding  the 
fi'acture  of  the  stone,  which  runs  under  both  of  them.  Below  these 
brasees  there  were  six  otbeia  ;  four  of  sons,  and  one  of  a  daughter  re- 
main, but  one  between  the  fourth  son  and  the  daughter  is  gone.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  that  of  a  son.  On  each  comer  of  the  slab  there  is  a  coat  of 
arms.  On  the  north  side  there  are  three  brasses  with  ooats  of  arms ; 
oa  the  south  side  there  is  one  brass  remaining  and  two  gone,  and  a 
brass  is  also  gone  from  the  west  end. 

"  The  knight  is  in  plate  armour,  but  his  helmet  is  ofi',  and  his  bead 
rests  upon  it.  He  has  on  a  collar  of  SS,  and  a  portcullis  is  suspended 
from  it.  Lysons  (Derb.  ooxxviii.)  says  that  he  has  a  crest  (a  fox)  on  his 
helmet.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake  ;  there  is  indeed  the  figure  of  a  fox 
with  some  of  its  feet  resting  ou  the  top  of  the  helmet,  but  it  is  dear 
that  it  is  not  a  creat  The  fox  is  turned  round  with  its  head  backwards 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  with  its  mouth  open,  as  if  to  bite  at 
something  pursuing  it,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  head,  and  quite 
separated  from  the  helmet,  there  is  the  representatiou  of  a  circular 
object,  with  the  head  of  a  fox  with  its  month  open  in  it,  and  which 
seems  intended  to  represent  a  looking-glass,  with  the  fox's  h«ul  reflected 
in  it. 

"  Probably  this  representation  is  a  badge.    Badges,  as  well  as  crest^ 
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wen  formerly  i?oni  aa  marlcB  of  distinction.  A  bodge  wna  an  ornameat 
tliat  was  generally  anumed  bj  any  person  at  his  disoretion,  but  was 
sometimes  granted  by  a  soTereign  as  a  token  of  &vour,  and  its  Sgure 
was  that  wbioh  was  thought  moat  expresmva  of  the  matter  alluded  to, 
vhich  often  was  some  portionlar  circumstanoe  connected  with  the  person 
or  his  family. 

"  A  fox  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  ounning  and  subtlety,  and 
hence  came  the  vnlgar  adage,  "  as  Eolse  as  a  fox."  If  a  fox  were  used  as 
a  badge,  it  would  probably  refer  to  this  peculiar  ohaiacteristic,  and  we 
find  it  in  one  iustanoe  does  so.  Heniy  IV.  bore  a  fox  tail  dependent 
proper,  in  alluiuon  to  the  old  saying,  "  If  the  lion's  skin  were  too  short, 
to  piece  It  with  a  foi'a  toil,*'  meaning  that  where  strength  and  courage 
cannot  conquer,  cunning  and  aubtlety  must  be  used.  Lond.  Enoy. 
Herald.  IX.  p.  448 ;  and  Polydore  Virgil  (HUt.  EngL  B.  V,  p.  202)  says 
that  Saxo  GmmmaticuB  affirms  that  Juarus,  when  he  could  not  obtiun 
his  purpose  in  a  lion's  skin,  put  on  the  case  of  a  fox ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
with  strength  he  could  not  prevail,  with  subtlety  and  deceit  he  assailed 
hia  enemies.  A  very  similw  badge  is  mentioned  by  Fairfax,  the  poet 
(ob.  1632)— 


"A  umilar  coat  of  arms  is  given  by  GwilUm  (Heraldry,  p.  147)  from  the 
window  of  the  chancel  of  Tbame,  Oxfordshire,  representing  a  tigress  with 
its  bead  turned,  and  goxing  at  a  miiror  lying  on  the  ground.  In  which  its 
head  is  reflected  ('  argent,  a  tiger  passant,  regardant,  gaung  in  a  mitror, 
all  proper,  impaled  on  the  sinister  side  with  the  coat  armonr  of  de 
Bardis  ).  '  Some  report  that  those  who  rob  the  tiger  of  her  young  use 
a  policy  to  rotain  then-  dam  from  following  them,  by  casting  aundiy 
looking-glasses  in  the  way,  whereat  she  useth  long  to  gaxe,  whether  it  be 
to  behold  her  own  beauty,  or  because  when  she  seeth  her  shape  in 
the  glass  she  tbinketh  she  seeth  one  of  her  young  ones,  and  so  they 
escape  the  swiftness  of  faer  pursuit.  And  thus  are  many  deceived  of  the 
substance,  white  they  ore  much  busied  about  the  shadows." 

"Mr,  Enjfton  supposed  that  there  was  the  figore  of  a  ibx  somewhere 
about  the  church,  and  Lord  Soaisdole  thought  that  was  so,  and  at  my 
request  his  lordship  most  kindly  visited  the  church  and  discovered  en 
the  top  of  the  sonth-east  comer  of  the  chanoal  a  mutilated  figure  of  some 
auimal  recumbent,  not  unlike  an  animal  with  its  head  turned  over  its 
back,  and  hia  lordship  thinks  it  might  be  a  fox.  The  real  Kniveton 
crest  is,  on  a  torce  ni^nt  and  gules,  an  eagle's  head.  Biased,  between 
two  wings,  displayed,  sable.  Then  ore  lambrequins  or  numtlings,  and 
perhaps  some  other  figures  about  the  knight's  helmet. 

"The  lady  is  habited  in  a  long  gown  and  mantle,  with  flowing  hair 
and  a  bandeau  of  roses.  Haines  (ooxiii.)  says,  that  in  the  fifteenth  and 
the  previous  and  following  centuries  unmarried  ladies  usually  wore  their 
hair  long,  and  sometimes  a  chaplet  of  flowers  encircled  the  forehead, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  garland  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  deceased  at  the  funeral  of  an  immarried  lady,  nun,  or 
widow,  who  bad  married  but  one  husband ;  and  after  mentioning 
instances  of  brasses  of  unmarried  ladies  with  flowing  hair,  he  add^  'a 
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tew  figoTu  of  iDKnied  ladiw  are  pourtmyed  in  umilar  attire,'  and 
mentions  thii  rei;  lady  at  Hn^nton. 

**  Tho  sons  are  olad  in  armour,  vith  long  Bvorda. 

"  There  is  no  means  by  which  the  date  of  the  monument  can  be 
exactly  fixed.  The  only  part  of  the  inscription  that  remuns  is, — 'qui 
quidem  XiohuB  (Nioholaus)  cbiit  .  .  .  die  .  .  .  anno  Domini  MCGCX?  .  . 
quorum  animabus propitietur  DeuB.  Amen,*  Lyaonsgives  'Ridius'  from 
Banano'a  '  Church  Notes ' ;  but  this  is  dearly  erroneous,  for  the  oontrac- 
tion  of  lUoardus  has  no  A  in  it,  and  Nicholaus  has,  and  bo  has  the  word 
on  the  brass.  In  a  MS.  in  the  posaession  of  Lord  Scaredale  the  epitaph  is, 
— 'Hio  jaoet  Nicholaus  Enivaton  Domimu  de  Myrcaston  Myrcaaton  et 
Underwood  et  Johanna  xamt  ejua,  qui  quidem  Nicholaus  obtit  .... 
die  ....  A°  Dai  MCCCC  ....  quorum  auimabua  propUietur  Daa, 
Amen.'  Tliere  are  not  only  blank  spaoee  for  the  day  and  month,  but 
also  for  any  year  after  1400,  in  which  there  never  has  been  any  letter  or 
figure,  as  the  brass  is  perfectly  Hmooth.  It  may  well  be  inferred  from 
these  facts  that  the  monument  waa  erected  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband, 
and  probably  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  as  it  is  dearly  designed  for  both, 
and  as  a  bandeau  of  roses  round  the  head  applied  to  a  widow  who  had 
had  only  one  husband,  it  seems  to  be  equaUy  applicable  to  a  wife  who 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  her  only  husband,  and  so  I  understand  the 
passage  I  have  cit«d  from  Haines  with  reference  to  this  very  lady. 

"  The  Scarsdale  MS.  gires  the  following  insoription  from  a  window  : 
'Orate  pro  botvi  itaiu  Nichi  Kuireton  {bUmk]  uxoria  ejus,  qui  istam 
fenestram  fieri  feoerunt  anno  Dni  14S0.'  Theeo  may  be  the  same  per- 
Bona  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected,  and  if  so,  it  would  seem  that 
both  were  living  in  1480,  for,  as  &r  as  my  expenenoe  extends,  the  pnyer 
is  always  for  the  bouIs  where  the  peraona  are  dead,  and  for  the  good, 
prosperous,  or  happy  state  where  they  are  living,  and  thia  generally 
ooenrs  in  windows ;  and  no  doubt  the  date  was  put  in  at  tbe  time  the 
window  was  made,  when  the  peraona  who  made  it  were  alive.  One 
insoription  strei^henB  this  view.  At  Barley  we  find,  '  Orate  pro  anutd 
Roberti  Barley,  nnper  defunoti,  qui  obiit  in  die  asaumptionis  beatie 
Maries  Viiginis  A*  1467.  Item  orate  pro  bono  ttatu  Maigareta  uxortt 
suEa'  Here  we  plainly  see  that  the  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  itmt  of  the 
dead  man,  but  for  the  good  itcOt  of  the  surviving  wife. 

"  Collins  says  that  Nicholas  Eniveton  was  Sheriff  for  Derbyshire  and 
Notts  in  1468  and  1490.  By  Glover's  List  of  Sherifis  (vol  i.  App.  19)  it 
appeaiBthat  Nicholas  KnivetoQ  of  Mercaston  was  sheriff  in  1467  ;  Nicholas 
Eniveton,  senior,  of  Meroaaton,  in  1490 ;  and  Nicholas  Eniveton,  junior, 
of  Hereaston,  in  1494.  Consequently  the  father  waa  alive  in  1494. 
It  is  reaaonable  to  oondude  that  the  monument  is  to  one  of  these.  The 
son  was  one  of  the  eequireB  of  the  body  to  Henry  VII.  (I485-1S09),  and 
as  the  portcullis  was  a  badge  of  that  king  (Haines,  cxii.},  it  ia  very 
probable  that  the  son  may  either  have  had  it  granted  to  him  by  the  king, 
or  assumed  it  as  one  of  his  followers,  and  this  helps  the  inference  that 
the  brass  represents  the  son. 

"There  are  tbe  renuuns  of  some  arms  in  the  window,  which  are  the 
same  as  some  on  two  of  the  shields  on  the  tomb.  Some  of  the  arms  on 
the  tomb  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  Tbe  shield  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  slab  is  a  dievron  vair,  the  arms  of  Eniveton ; 
the  ^ield  on  the  north-west  oomer  is  Eniveton  impaling  three  grey- 
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lioiinds  in  pale,  aud  they  may  be  intended  for  Mauliverer,  tbongh 
th«7  ore  more  passaat  than  twurant ;  on  the  BOuth-eoBt  oorni^  Enire- 
toD  impaling  an  eagle  displajed.  These  may  be  Montgomery.  Gollina 
Bays  that  Nioholas,  the  son,  married  Joan  Mauliverer,  and  that  their 
Bon  married  Joan  Montgomeiy,  and  poBsibly  these  shields  may  refer  to 
them  ;  if  bo,  this  leads  to  the  inference  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  eon. 

"  There  are  remains  of  oolour  on  some  of  the  other  shields,  but  they 
have  been — if  I  may  coin  a  vord — churchwardened  over  and  over  again, 
so  that  the  hollows  are  filled  up,  and  it  ia  very  difficult  to  disoover  what 
flome  of  them  are. 

"On  referring  to  the  pedigree,  which  I  have  framed  from  Collins' 
Baronetage,  &a.,  it  appears  that  the  Bradley  Enivetons  were  the  first 
branch;  a  Thomas  Kniveton,  living  in  1322,  the  second  branch;  his 
younger  brother,  William,  the  third  branch ;  and  William's  grandson, 
Thomas,  of  Mercaston,  the  fourth  branch.  This  Thomas  hEid  a  son, 
Nicholas,  who  married  a  lady  whose  Christian  name  was  Joan,  and  their 
eon  Nicholas  married  Joan  Manlirerer.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  one 
of  these  Nicholasea  was  the  person  buried  ia  this  tomb.  Both  were  of 
the  fourth  branch,  and  therefore  the  martlet  would  apply  to  both  ;  and, 
if  the  arms  of  the  lady  are  Mauliverer's,  then  the  younger  Nioholas  was 
the  person,  ai)d  this  iuferenoe  seems  strengthened  by  the  collar  of  SS, 
and  badge  of  the  portcullis.  Therefore,  it  may  bo  oondnded  that 
Nicholas  the  son  is  the  person. 

"  On  a  tomb  evidently  made  with  much  heraldic  skill,  and  having  so 
many  shields  of  arms  upon  it,  the  question  naturally  occurred  wbetiier 
the  shields  were  marshalled  in  any,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  and 
search  has  been  made  in  vain  to  discover  anything  in  hersldio  books 
on  the  subject.  In  a  coat  of  arms  well-known  rules  have  been  fi^lowed 
from  a  time  long  before  this  tomb,  and  in  the  shields  on  it  these  rules 
appear  to  have  been  observed,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  rule 
for  maishalline  these  shields  was  followed.  We  should  naturally  expeet 
to  find  the  man's  arms  first,  and  accordingly  we  have  his  first ;  then  it 
"would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  the  wife's  arms  united  with  hia 
own  next,  and  accordingly  we  have  them  here  impaled.  So  far  the  matter 
seems  drar  enough.  But  when  we  come  to  the  third  shield  a  difficulty 
arises.  Here  we  have  Kniveton  impaling  an  eagle  displayed,  and  the 
question  is  whose  arms  are  thme  1  In  an  ordinary  coat  of  arms  the  arms 
«f  the  man,  hie  wife,  and  their  ancestora  would  alone  appear.  If  the 
same  rule  apphed  to  arms  on  a  monument,  these  arms  would  be  those  of 
the  father  of  Nicholas  Eniveton  and  hia  mother.  But  if  the  eagle  dis- 
played be  the  arms  of  Montgomery,  it  would  rather  seem  that  they  were 
the  arms  of  John,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  who  married  a  Montgomery ; 
unlea^  indeed,  Joan,  the  wife  of  the  first  Nioholai^  were  a  Montgomery, 
which  she  might  be,  as  her  maiden  name  is  unknown.  It  may  be  tt^t 
as  the  sons  are  in  armour,  some  of  them  were  married  at  the  time  when 
the  monoment  was  erected,  and  as  besides  the  shield  by  the  lady's  head, 
there  are  three  shields  where  we  have  Kniveton  impaling  different  arms, 
peradventure  these  may  represent  the  arms  of  three  sons  and  their  wives. 

"  In  Ashbourne  Church,  Derbyshire,  there  is  a  very  fine  altar  tomb, 
with  the  effigies  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bnidbume,  Knt.,  who  died  17th  April, 
1681,  and  his  lady,  and  on  the  north  side  there  are  the  effigies  of  eight 
sons,  five  of  whom  hold  shields  with  their  own  arms  on  them,  impaling 
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their  wires'  arms,  and  oa  the  Bouth  side  there  ore  the  effigies  of  aiz 
daughters,  four  of  whom  hold  shields  of  their  aereral  husbaads'  arms 
impaled  with  their  own.  This  shows  that  the  arms  of  the  sons  and  their 
wives  may  be  upou  the  Kuiveton  tomb,  and  leads  to  the  iofereooe  that 
the  tomb  was  that  of  Nicholaa  Knireton,  who  married  Joan  Maulirem, 
and  that  the  arms  at  the  south-east  comer  were  those  of  his  sou  John  and 
Joan  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Montgomery.  These  pointa 
are  thrown  out  for  oonsideration. 

"  Lastly,  I  call  attention  to  the  embloms  between  the  words  of  the 
inscription. 

"  As  much  of  the  Enireton  pedigree  as  may  ezplun  these  observation^ 
and  an  engraving  of  the  figures,  arms,  and  inscription  on  the  top  of  tho 
tomb,  are  here  given." 

Sir  JoHK  Uaclean,  F.S.A.,  made  some  observations  upon  this  interest- 
ing communioation  j  as  did  ^so  Mr.  J.  G.  Wallbb,  who  added  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

"  The  brass  at  Mu^^inton  has  many  spedal  features  of  interest,  bnt 
foremost  is  the  figure  of  the  lady  in  long  flowing  hair,  and  encircled  with 
n  chaplet  or  garland.  This  is  the  ordmaiy  convention  throughout  th« 
Middle  Ages  for  indicating  a  virgin  or  unmarried  lady,  of  which  numerous 
examples  are  extant  Here,  however,  the  lady  was  a  wifb,  dying  during 
the  husband's  life.  Another  remarkable  example  is  that  at  Wilmslow,  in 
Cheshire,  to  Sir  Sobert  del  Boke  and  hidy ;  and  there  ore  a  few  other 
instances.  AU  these  are  spedal  coaes,  for  which  there  must  have  been  a 
reason ;  some  &ncy,  perhaps,  of  the  deceased,  or  of  her  husband ;  but 
certainly  the  theory  to  account  for  it  in  her  having  only  married  one  hus- 
band cannot  be  accepted,  as  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The  mamed 
lady  as  given  oa  monuments  shows  little  or  none  of  her  hair  ;  it  is  either 
veiled  or  drawn  into  a  rich  caul ;  at  moet,  if  shown,  it  is  mwely  in  plaits 
beside  the  &ce,  or  shortly  disposed  about  the  forehead.  The  widow 
ia  invariably  in  veil  or  wimple,  liice  a  nun,  and.  their  figures  have  often 
been  misti&on  as  repreeenting  Abbesses,  The  deviations  which  occur 
from  a  general  rule  ore  exceedingly  interesting  to  note,  but  we  must  ba 
cautious  how  we  accept  theories  to  acooimt  for  them  without  authority. 

"  The  figure  of  the  knight,  beside  the  very  curious  bodge  of  the  Fox 
and  Mirror,  shows  a  transition  from  Uie  armour  in  use  at  the  latter 
period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  in  which  the  sharply-pointed  sollerets 
are  gradually  rounded,  approximating  to  the  broad  toes  of  Henry  Tlll.'a 
reign.  It  exhibits,  also,  a  change  from  the  large  eoudet,  or  elbow-piecee, 
which  took  place  about  1480.  Coupliug  these  facts  with  the  Tudor 
badge  of  the  Portcullis  pendent  from  the  collar  of  SS,  I  should  place  the 
date  of  execution  as  near  as  possible  after  1485.  The  firagmeut  of  the 
inscription  proves,  from  the  dates  being  left  incomplete,  that  the  husband 
was  living  when  the  memorial  was  mode,  so  that  it  was  without  doubt 
placed  by  him  on  his  wife's  decease. 

"  The  arms  form  an  interesting  series.  Unfortunately,  the  decayed 
shields  on  a  brass  are  oft«n  difiicult  correctly  to  dedpher,  especially  when 
white  metal  (lead)  has  been  used  for  '  argent,'  One  of  the  shields  &om 
the  sides  of  the  tomb  seem  to  me  to  be  those  of  John  Talbot,  Lord  of 
Fiimivil,  and  of  Matilda  his  wife,  as  they  are  given  &om  Whitchurch,  Sirop- 
shire,  in  I^usdown  MS.  874,  p,  33.  Possibly  these  were  complimentaiy 
arms,  which  are  often  found  on  the  sides  of  a  tomb,  and  not  oeoesBwily 
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resultiag  from  a  connection  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  a  Talbot  dog  attached  by  a  leash,  vhich 
latter  is  most  unusual,  is  under  the  feet  of  the  knight,  and  a  Talbot 
dog's  bead  is  also,  aa  hfu  been  noted,  on  the  inBcription." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb,  C.B.,  gave  his  discourse  on  "  Recent  Arohraotogical 
Besearches  in  Rome"  during  the  past  winter  (printed  at  p.  157).  The 
Ifoble  Chairhak  expressed  his  great  gratification  at  hearing  this  further 
account  of  inrestigationB  carried  on  in  a  city  to  which  such  vast  interest 
would  ever  attach,  and  at  their  recital  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  done  bo 
much  in  the  excellent  work  which  had  been  carried  on  there.  He  feared, 
howerer,  that  ancient  Borne  was  being  restored  off  the  earth. 

Mr,  Grbaveb  added  some  few  observations  upon  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
and  on  the  fallacy  which  often  prevailed  in  thinking  that  there  was  no 
written  authority  for  any  statements  in  classical  authors,  unless  the 
previous  writers  wore  mentioned. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  for  the  various  contributions, 

Mr.  Tregellas  gave  an  outline  of  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the 
annual  meeting  at  Aipon,  commencing  on  the  2lBt  July. 

SntituUM  xntt  BSiirU  of  Art  tF)i)ittlc«. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabeeb,  C.B. — A  large  collection  of  carefully  executed 
plans  and  drawings  in  illustration  of  his  discourse  upon  "  Kecent 
Archoeological  Investigations  in  Borne,"  together  with  a  series  of  beau- 
tifully executed  photographs.  (For  the  latter  see  a  notice  at  p.  197  . 
These  were  put  together  in  sets  illustrating  the  various  groups  of  subjects 
into  which  the  discourse  was  distributed. 

By  Mr.  Greaves,  Q.C. — Rubbings  of  brasses  on  the  tomb  of  Nicholas 
Eniveton,  in  Muj^nton  church,  Derby  (hire. 

By  Mr,  H,  0.  BOHK, — Two  frescoes  from  Pompeii,  These  were 
formerly  the  property  of  Sir  William  Gell ;  and  the  subjects  they  had 
been  intended  to  represent  had  often  been  matter  of  discussion.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  subjects  from  a  Greek  play,  and  are  remarkable 
artisticully  by  their  depicting  shadows.  The  snbetance  of  mortar  is  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  these  portions  are  about  14  inches  in  length 
by  10  in  height. 

By  Mr.  C.  Ooldiko. — Six  roundels,  or  fruit-trenchers,  of  the  16th  oen- 
tuiy,  lately  acquired  in  Norwich.  They  are  thin  round  platters  of  soma 
light  wood,  lime  or  beech,  6^  inches  in  diameter,  each  ornamented  with 
two  rings,  of  which  the  outer  appears  to  have  been  painted  brown,  and 
the  inner  gilt.  The  posy  is  contained  within  a  circle  in  the  middle  of 
each  trencher,  the  space  between  this  circle  and  the  gilded  ring  being 
filled  with  flowers  in  gold  and  colour.  The  words  appear  to  have  been 
written  with  common  ink,  and  the  initials  in  some  red  pigment — most  of 
the  latter  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  trenchers  have  been  varnished, 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  coating  has  also  gone.  The  mottoes  are  as 
follows  ;— 

:b  know*  I  bnt  iewe  [BJut  ;ett  udt  thou  tjoA  her  a  shrews 

'  to  Isbor  And  po«Te  to  b«« 
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abe  thou  art  like  to  bM  full  bare 
M  tjne  U  (uclia  f  et  tika  noo  thought 


Hr.  Talbot  Buht  expressed  his  doubts  of  tko  roundels  being  fruit 
trenchers,  and  thought  thej  were  more  probably  used  as  stands  for  Tssei 
or  glass.  (^Ste  Archeeolo^cal  Journal,  toL  iiL,  p.  133,  for  &  memoir 
on  these  objects  by  Mr.  Albert  Way.) 

By  Mn.  Jackson  Gwilt. — The  rubbing  of  a  brass  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  Margate,  to  the  memory  of  the  Vicar,  Thomas  Smith,  in  1433,  It 
represented  a  heart  suspended  by  a  band,  from  the  centre  of  which  are 
displayed  three  scrolls.  Beneath  is  the  inscription,  "Hie  Jacet  dn's 
Thomas  Smith  quondam  Vicarius  istius  ecclesie  qui  obiit  tercio  die 
Octobria  anno  Domini,  1433,  cujus  aninue  propicietur  Deua  Amen." 
On  the  heart  are  the  words  "Credo  quod,"  and  on  the  ecrolla  are, 
"Kedemptor  mens  ririt, — de  terra  surrecturus  sum  in  came  mea, — videbo 
Deuro  Salvatoreni  meum  "  (From  Job  xix.  26).  Possibly  the  idea  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity  may  be  conveyed  by  this  device. 

By  Mr.  Hippisley. — A  fliut  arrow-head  found  in  a  tamulue  near  Idm- 
boume,  Berkshire ;  also  an  object  of  bronze  called  a  "  Lustral  spoon  sacred 
to  Krishna,  Tishnu,  &c.,  vUIe  Colman's  '  Mythology  of  the  Hindus ' " — a 
coarse  casting  in  very  inferior  metal,  and  having  by  no  means  a  satis&c- 
tory  appearance.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  to  another  object  of 
bronze  (?)  also  brought  by  Mr,  Hippisley;  a  short  double-headed  mace 
with  a  rough  open  crown,  and  with  a  small  spike  at  each  end — extreme 
length  ii  inches. 

By  Sir  W.  C,  Treveltait,  Bart — Impression  of  a  seal  of  a  Bishop  of  St. 
Asapb,  the  bronie  matrix  of  vbich  hctd  recently  been  found  at  Glastou- 
buiy.  Legend  :  "  Sigillum  ad  cauaas  Joh'ia  Dei  grada  Epi  ABBavensia" 
— ^I»vbably  14th  century,  during  which  there  were  two  Bishops  John. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  RIPON,   1874. 
July  21  to  Jul;  28. 

The  third  C'ongreas  of  the  Institute  within  the  cjunty  of  York  waa 
cammencod  under  specially  farourable  auspices  and  promises  of  support. 
The  somewhat  limited  accommodation  of  Ripon  itself  was  amply  sap- 
plemented  by  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  aurrouudiug  uobility  aud 
gentry,  and  the  gatheriag  of  members  and  visitors  was  beyond  the 
aven^  of  late  years.  An  able  ''  Manual  "  for  the  uso  of  those  attending 
the  meeting  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
"  Yorkshire  ArchaeologioaJ  and  Topographical  AssociatLou,"  and  was  pre- 
sented to  each  ticket-holder.  The  chief  compiler  of  this  excellent 
"Manual"  was  the  honorary  secretaiy  of  that  Society,  Mr.  Fairleaa 
Barber,  F.S.A.,  who  uded  materially  in  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting,  and  also  undertook  the  office  of  Director  of 
Excursions,  and  carried  out  the  many  difficult  duties  of  that  onerous 
position  with  mutdi  enet:gy*and  skill. 

At  one  o'clock  of  Tuesday,  July  21,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Ripon  received  the  Institute  in  the  Town  HalL  The  President,  Lord 
Tdbot  de  Malahide,  was  accompanied  by  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meeting,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Archdeacon  TroUope, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Porker,  C.K,  «nd  several  members  of  the  Council  of  ibo 
Institute.  The  proceedings  were  bc^un  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
Thompson),  who  occupied  flie  Choir,  calling  upon  the  Town  Clerk  to 
read  the  address  which  hod  been  voted  by  the  Corporation, 

The  Town  Clebe  (Mr.  Nicholson)  accordingly  read  the  following 
address : — ■ 

*'  To  the  President  and  Members  of  tho  Royal  Archaeological  Instituta 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
"  Your  learned  sodety  having  honoured  the  city  of  Uipou  by  ac- 
cepting our  invitation  to  select  it  as  the  place  for  holding  your  Annual 
Meeting  for  this  year,  we,  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Hipon,  on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  fellow-citizens  and  neighbours,  wish  to  expresg 
our  appredation  of  the  great  honour  which  has  thus  been  conferred  upon' 
us,  and  to  assure  you  of  a  moat  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  during  your 
sojourn  amongst  ua.  On  looking  at  your  programme  of  proceedings  for 
the  week  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  your  present  Meeting,  our  first 
impression  was  that,  after  all,  the  pursuit  of  ^chaeological  etudies  is  not 
necessarily  so  dry  and  unintereatmg  a  matter  as  may  have  been  supposed 
by  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  thoroughly 
the  pleasure  which  those  studies  of  themselves  impart  In  truth,  wa 
must  confess  to  having  experienced  no  little  gratification  on  finding  that 
the  members  of  even  bo  learned  and  distinguished  a  society  aa  yours  deem 
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it  both  possible  and  useful  to  combine  some  amount  of  recreatioa  and 
relaxation  with  the  great  and  more  important  object  you  have  in  view, 
of  creating  and  developing  an  increased  interest  in  the  histoiy  and  an- 
tiquities  of  the  districts  which  you  visit.  We  are  not  wishful,  unduly,  to 
«ound  our  own  tnimpet  (or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  here,  to  wind 
our  own  "  horn"),  but  we  venture  to  think  that  you  might  travel  tut 
without  meeting  with  a  more  attractive  combination  of  such  beautifiil 
scenery,  and  of  such  varied  and  interesting  records  and  memorials  of 
the  past  as  are  to  be  fonnd  within  the  district  of  which  you  have  chosen 
Bipon  for  the  centre.  Our  next  impression  derived  from  your  pro- 
gramme was  that  you  had  been  unable  to  allow  younelves  time  sufficient 
to  do  full  justice  to  all  the  places  you  propose  to  visit  during  your  pre- 
sent Ueeting ;  and  that  you  had  also  been  obliged  to  omit  entinly  many 
places  where  you  would  have  found  subjects  of  great  and  varied  interest 
to  the  archaeol<^Bt  and  the  antiquary.  We  cannot,  however,  think  this 
is  altogether  a  misfortune,  as  we  trust  the  result  will  be  that  you  may 
find  it  desirable  at  some  not  distant  period  to  revisit  this  neighbourhood, 
and  complete  such  investigations  as  time  may  not  permit  you  to  perfect 
now,  "  W.  Thompsok,  Mayor. 

"  Town  Hall,  Eipon,  Slst  July,  1874." 

Lord  Talbot  db  Mai. abide  tended  the  Corporation  of  Ripon  the 
beet  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  the  kind  and  cordial  greeting  which  had 
t>een  extended  to  them  at  Ripon.  Adverting  to  the  previous  visits  to 
Yorkshire,  and  its  many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  arohaeologiBt, 
he  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  reviving  his  recollections  of  them,  especially 
as  he  had  joined  the  Institute  at  the  York  meeting.  Since  then  many 
'of  their  distinguished  members  had  been  lost  to  them,  but  he  was  still 
thankful  that  so  many  remained,  and  others  had  risen  to  fill  the  vacant 
places.  Uunicipal  institutions  were  the  most  ancient  in  the  country, 
and  the  Institute  was  always  gratified  with  their  welcome.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Institute  was  fully  and  accurately  to  describe  the 
ancient  monumenta  of  the  country ;  their  next  duty  was  to  watch  over 
the  condition  of  those  monuments,  and  to  interfere  wherever  it  was 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  He  had  not  heard  of  late  of  those  acts 
of  wanton  destruction  which  were  at  one  time  bo  firequent,  but  he  n- 
gretted  to  say  that  oETenoea  of  the  kind  were  still  committed,  and  the 
sacrifices  often  made  to  the  spirit  of  utility  in  many  places  were  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  London  was  a  great  offender 
in  that  respect.  It  had  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  so  often  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  he  had  never  ^«ater  pleasure  than 
in  introduung  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  as  President  of  the  Meeting. 
(Applause.) 

'nie  Marqqbss  of  Bifoit,  having  taken  the  chair,  thanked  the  Meeting 
for  the  honour  done  to  him.  He,  at  first,  thought  that  his  duty  would  be 
a  very  wmple  one,that  of  welcoming  the  victors  to  Ripon  on  the  occasion. 
He  felt  it  a  great  distinction  for  them  that  Ripon  had  been  selected,  and 
he  felt  sore  it  would  be  the  source  of  no  little  iostruction  to  tbem  to  have 
the  various  antiquities  around  them  discussed  ostheywould  be.  Hewonld 
defer  to  the  evening  tbe  Inaugural  Address  he  had  ventured  to  put 
together  for  the  occasion. 

The  LoBo  Biaeop  of  Rifoh  said  the  very  pleasant  ta^  bod  StUw  to 
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hka  to  offer  to  the  Institute  a.  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the  clei^  of  the  diocese.  They  ain- 
ceray  desired  that  the  Tisit  might  be  one  of  deep  interest^  not  only  to 
themselroB,  but  to  all  who  conld  Iiave  the  privilege  of  hearing  those 
who  could  Bpeak  with  authority  upon  the  subjects  which  would  come 
under  duousaion. 

Col.  PimrEr,  on  behalf  of  the  IiiBtitat«,  thanked  the  Lord  Bishop  for 
his  cheery  and  kindly  welcome  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Cathedral 
autiioriUes  and  the  dergy  generally.  It  was  of  much  importance  to 
the  Institute  to  be  aesared  of  farourable  consideiation  in  that  quarter, 
and  he  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  obsarations  of  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Col.  Bbooke,  of  Uuddersfield,  on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Topographical  Association,  asked  the  members  of  the  Boyal 
Archaeological  Institute  to  accept  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Kipon  from 
that  body,  which  was  intimately  associated  with  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
county.  While  he  begged  to  observe  that  the  Yorkshire  Sodety  had  a 
somewhat  selfish  object  in  view,  inasmuch  as  they  hoped  to  be  greatly 
guided  in  their  future  course  of  action  by  the  lig^t  which  would  bo 
thrown  upon  ot^ects  of  interest  in  the  course  of  the  present  Meeting,  be 
could  assure  them  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  diow 
their  appreciation  of  the  honour  done  to  the  county  of  which  they  were 
BO  proud,  by  this  the  third  visit  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  0.  T.  Clark  acknowledged  the  welcome  of  the  Yorkshire  Society 
and  of  the  local  gentry.  The  exertions  of  that  Society  had,  he  knew, 
been  considerable,  and  they  had  been  well  supported  by  the  gentry  of 
the  county.  No  more  gratifying  mark  of  respect  had  ever  been  paid  to 
Uxo  Institute  than  that  which  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  bad 
given  them  by  placing  in  their  hands  so  excellent  a  "  Manual "  of  tha 
objects  of  interest  which  might  be  visited. 

Mr.  Fairless  Babbeb  then  briefly  explained  the  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  excursions^  Mr.  BoHrr  mentioned  the  further  proceedings 
of  the  day,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  the  Institute  and  visitors  to  the  Meeting  were 
entertained  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  luncheon.  This  was  pro- 
vided in  a  marquee  erected  in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Field.  The  Matob 
having  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  J,  Wood  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  and  the  cleigy  of  the  diocese.  In  the  response 
made  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  he  remarked  that,  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
SO  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Institute,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
observe  that  the  study  of  archieolf^  woa  one  which  must  ever  have  the 
deepest  interest  for  the  members  of  the  sacred  profession  to  which  he 
belonged.  Not  only  was  this  owing  to  the  hallowed  associations  brought 
by  the  researches  of  the  Institute  to  bear  upon  the  venerable  edifices 
they  examined,  but  they  felt  it  was  greatly  owing  to  such  researches  that 
the  true  principles  were  developed  which  had  guided  them  so  much  in  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  churches.  (Hear.)  They  would  find  a  good 
illustration  of  this  in  the  venerafalo  Cathedral  they  were  shortly  to  visit 
Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  members.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  it  had  been  very  happily  treated.  (Applause.)  But  archaeology 
took  A  very  wide  range,  and  in  that  respect  the  membere  of  the  sacred 
profession  had  a  deep  interest  in  it,  because  they  felt  that  theology  must 
keep  abreast  of  science.  i,,,i,  „   „CoOQIc 

VOL.  MXl.  3  ?    "^ 
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'  TheBeT.CAKOKWoB8LiTpropbMd"TheBo7BlArc&aeologicaIIiutitoto 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  to  vhich  Lord  Talbot  de  Halahidi, 
IVatident  of  tlie  Institute,  briefly  replied. 

The  Ven.  Abchdeaoon  Thollopk  proposed  "The  Preudent  of  tha 
Ueeting."  The  Mabquebs  of  Ripoh  responded,  saying  that  he  dionld 
r^oioe  if  he  should  hare  it  in  his  power,  as  a  resident  of  the  nei^bour- 
hood,  to  oonduoe  in  any  nay  to  the  ntisbotion  and  comfort  of  the  visitixs. 
He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpontios  kr  tbdr 
«nt«rtainmeat  and  hoepitaUty.  The  Mayor  having  responded  in  ^ipto- 
priatfl  tenne,  Uie  company  sepanited. 

The  large  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  where  they  vers 
oordiallyreoeivedbytheTeiyRer.  theDeaii(Dr.  Hugh  Mo  Neile),  vho  ex- 
plained  that  the  usual  service  had  been  altcnd  to  suit  their  convenience. 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  having  at  hti 
nde  a  boldly  executed  ground  plan  of  the  cathedral,  gave  an  excellent 
^floonrse  on  the  structure  (printed  at  p.  309),  in  the  course  of  whit^  he 
led  the  oompouy  to  the  principal  points  from  which  he  was  beet  aide  to 
goide  their  attention.  The  party  then  went  to  the  Library,  where  Ha 
Bev.  T,  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  gave  on  aooount  of  the  more  interesting  and 
oorious  books  there.  A  discoveiy  of  some  ancient  music  had  lately  been 
made ;  upon  vhidi  Mr.  Crow,  the  Oiganiet  of  tlie  Cathedral,  exphtined  that 
it  conusted  of  three  pieces,  an  Anthem,  "  A  ballet  of  y<  detb  of  y*  Car^ 
dnudl"  (Wolaey),  and  "A  lytyll  boUet  mode  of  y"  young  Duk"  gCs" 
(Henry  Fitzroy,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.).  Mr.  Grow  euggested  that 
the  musio  to  which  two  of  these  was  set  was  probably  written  by  the 
King  himself.  At  all  events  he  thought  it  of  his  time.  Pains  had  been 
taken  to  reduce  this  to  modem  notation,  and  their  harmony  and  beauty 
of  composition  was  evidenced  by  beiug  put  to  the  practical  teat  of  per- 
fotmanoe  by  the  choir,  a  pecuhar  and  vety  pleasant  termination  to  the 
inspection  of  the  CathedraL  The  visitors  next  availed  themselves  of  the 
Dnn's  kind  permission  to  see  the  curious  collection  of  Royal  pottiaita 
in  the  hall  of  the  Deaneiy.  After  this  the  visit  was  extended  to  Aikiy 
Hill,  tu  the  Residence  grounds,  a  mound  of  human  and  animal  bone^ 
the  relics  of  a  battle  fought  at  some  very  remote  period  ^ — the  hospital  of 
St  Mary  Megdaleue,  with  its  tesselatcd  pavement,  probably  of  the 
twelfth  oentuiy,  and  other  points  of  interest,  and  the  Maison  de  Dieu,  a 
hospital  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  the  Nevilles,  but  with  no 
endowment  antecedent  to  1680.  At  6.30  p.U.  the  visitors  assembled  in 
the  Riding  School,  Park  Street,  which  had  been  very  commodiously  fitted 
up  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Committee ;  and  here 
the  President  of  the  Meeting  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  which  was 
received  with  great  approbation.  (Printed  at  p.  207.)  Lord  Talbot  de 
Ualohide  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  noble  Marquees  for 
the  able  and  enterttunmg  Address  he  had  delivered.  (Applause.)  The 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  having  seconded  the  proportion,  it  was  earned  with 
acdamation.  The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  after  acknowledging  the  vote,  said 
he  was  instructed  by  Lady  Ripon  to  say  that  she  hoped  all  holders  ot 
tk^ts  for  the  meeting  would  do  her  the  honour  of  being  present  at  her 
evening  party  on  Thursday. 

Wednesday,  July  32. 
At  9.30  A.K.  the  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Riding  School;  Pro- 
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fsBBor  Stubbe,  President  of  the  Seotion,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  K  Hailstonb, 
F.S.A.,  read  a  memoir  on  "Ripen  Ciollege,"  a  produotioa  of  mnoh 
interest,  relating  to  the  Northern  Univenity,  oaoe  intended  to  bars  heea 
fixed  at  Ripon  ;  a  memoir  whioh  will,  it  ia  hoped,  be  girsn  in  a  Baba»- 
quent  portion  of  the  Janmal.  The  Chairman  having  made  some  obaerva- 
tions,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  paaaed  to  the  author. 

The  Marquees  of  Rtpon  luving  taken  the  Chair,  Mr.  E.  Shabpb,  M.A., 
gave  a  moat  full  and  valuable  ducouiae  on  "  Monaatia  Buildings  of  the 
Cisterraan  Order,"  whioh  vas  illustrated  by  a  large  oolleotion  of  plans 
and  drawings  which  oorered  a  screen  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  acoom- 
pauiedbya  "model"  plan  drawn  up  W  the  lecturer.  In  the  oentre  of 
the  Boreen  waa  the  plan  of  Fountains  Abbey,  whioh  threw  all  the  othen 
into  the  shade  by  its  varied  developments,  some  of  which  yet  remain  to 
be  r^htly  aasigned  and  denominated.  Mr.  Sliarpe  had  lately  published  a 
work  upon  the  "Arohiteoture  of  the  Cistercians,"  and  his  lecture  pn- 
sented  the  chief  conclusions  at  which  be  bad  arrived  in  that  work,  and 
which  be  specially  adapted  to  the  bouses  of  the  order  arranged  to  be 
visited  from  lUpon.  Beginning  with  an  eloquent  account  of  the  great 
religiouB  revival  at  the  close  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  the  progress  of  the 
moat  remarkable  establishments  of  the  Cisten^an  order  were  oorefhlly 
traced  out,  in  the  course  of  wbioh  tbe  "  Constitutions,"  from  which  many 
extracts  are  given  in  the  "Manual,"  were  often  referred  to.  He  claimed  one 
great  discovery  in  the  appropriation  of  the  remains  of  Fountains  Abbey. 
Ilie  vaulted  under-croft,  wbioh  was  long  known  as  the  "  great  cloister  " 
— which  it  oonld  scarcely  be — and  afterwards  as  the  "  hospitinm,"  was  now 
considered  by  him  to  be  tbe  "Domua  Couvarsorum,"  where  the  "con- 
versi "  worked  at  their  respective  trades ;  a  conclusion  which  he  ably 
supported,  but  which  evidently  was  not  accepted  by  all  his  beareis.  Tbe 
Marqitbsb  or  Ripoh  having  made  some  veiv  complimentary  observations 
upon  tbe  leotnre,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  dtting  terminated. 

At  12.30,  the  party,  upwards  of  200  in  number,  left  the  Market  Place 
in  caniages  for  Markenfield  Hall  and  Fountains.  The  weather  was  most 
favourable,  and  tbe  drive  was  most  agreeable.  At  Maikenfield  many 
additions  were  made  to  tbe  par^  from  the  neighbourhood.  lu  the  large 
hall  on  the  first  floor  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkkb,  C.B.,  made  the  following  obsn- 
vationa : — 

"  Markenfield  Hall  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  fiunily  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  place,  and  one  of  whose  descendants  was  still  living 
there  in  the  time  of  Leland.'  In  plan  it  closely  resembles  Aydon  Castle, 
and  is  in  a  tolerably  perfect  conditicai.'  The  principal  rooms  are  (as  in 
the  &ahion  of  the  present  century)  upstiurs.  The  windows  are  square- 
beaded,  of  two  lights,  with  a  transom ;  they  were  evidently  made  so 
from  necessity,  tbe  floor  above,  or  tbe  roof,  not  allowing  space  for  an 
aroh;  where  there  is  space  the  windows  are  arched.    The  square-headed 

'  Leliadm  hialtiaeraTTobMrres,  "llftT-  been   purchased   by   hii   anoeitoT,   Sir 

kenfelda  dwsllith  &t  Harkenfelde,  vtd  hla  Fletcher  Norton.     Sir  Thomu  Hkrfcen- 

nunor   pUee  beritfae  hli   nuoe.*     He  field,   the    last  of  the  funilv,  married 

notioed  alw  In    Ripon  miniter,    "two  Harguet,  liKter of  Richaid  Norton,  who 

tombea  withe  Tmagas  of  the  Markenfelds  was  called  the  Patriarch  of  tiie  Rebt^Uoi^ 

and  thejT  wyre*.'' — (Itinetuy,  vol.  viii.  and  was  attainted  in  l&TO. 

folio*  BSa,  OBs).     The  hoiue  Is  now  the  '    See  DomeatU  Aiohitwtnre.  vdi  i, 

proper^  af  the  Iioid  Orantlej,  having  ebhp.  W.                               ^  lOv'^^K 
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vindows  have  preoisel;  the  same  mouldingB  as  those  which  are  arohad, 
and  are  evidently  of  the  same  period.  A  large  irregular  court,  formed 
parti;  bj  the  house  and  partly  by  stables  and  other  outbuildings,  but- 
-  rounded  by  a  moat,  completes  ihe  plan.  There  is  a  good  window  of  three 
lights  of  the  Decorated  style,  which  belongs  to  the  chapel,  looking  to  the 
moat  The  merlons  of  the  embattled  paiapet  are  crenelUted,  with 
moulded  copings.  The  principal  turret  stair  is  a  good  example  of  the 
date,  and  still  retfuns  its  ori^nal  pyramidal  roof  or  cap.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  four  Decorated  windows,  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil  arches,  two 
towards  the  court-yard  and  two  towards  the  moat. 

"  Taken  altc^ther.Iifarkeufield  Hall  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
generality  of  south  country  than  northern  manor  honaea  The  intro- 
duction of  large  Decorated  windows  of  two,  and  one  of  three  lights — the 
latter  towards  the  moat — is  not  cbaracteriBtic  of  a  dwelling-house  buiU 
with  a  studious  view  to  defetce.  In  respect  of  plan,  Markenfield  has 
some  likeness  to  the  mansion  atWoodlandMcre,Wilt8hire,  which  is  partly 
of  the  same  period  ;  but  at  Woodland  Mere  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
older  portion  of  the  building  was  dearly  by  an  external  stcuroase. 

"The  licence  to  orenellate  this  house  was  obtained  in  1310,  and  it 
was  probably  commenced  about  that  time.* 

"  The  original  Decorated  house  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  with  the 
hall  in  one  part  and  the  chapel  in  the  other,  both  on  the  first  floor,  with 
other  rooms  under  them,  one  of  which,  under  the  hall,  has  been  the 
kitoben.  The  windows  of  the  hall  are  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil  head^ 
a  quatrefoil  in  the  head,  and  a  transom.  The  entranoe  was  by  a  do«»^ 
way  nearly  in  the  comer,  &om  an  external  stone  staircase,  of  which  the 
foundations  remain,  and  the  weather  moulding  of  the  roof  over  it.  This 
doorway  was  at  one  end  of  the  screens,  and  there  are  some  traces  of 
another  staircase  at  the  back  for  the  servants.  More  closely  in  the 
oomer,  by  the  aide  of  the  &ont  door,  is  a  window  to  give  light  under  the 
music  gallery.  This  has  been  restored  and  lengthened.  One  window  in 
the  gable  at  this  end  of  the  hsU  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  otha 
windows,  having  been  over  the  music  gallery^  but  the  wall  at  this  end  has 
been  partly  rebuilt.  The  roof  haa  been  of  open  timber-work,  of  whidi 
the  corbels  remain ;  the  present  roof  is  modem.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
another  doorway,  leading  from  the  dais  to  the  chapeL  The  chapel  haa  a 
good  east  window  of  three  lights,  with  geometrical  traoery  j  the  western 
part  was  divided  by  a  floor  into  two  stories,  but  this  was  believed  to 
have  been  an  alteration  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  and  was  removed  in  the 
restorations  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walbran,  about  1845. 
There  is  a  rich  and  uncommon  pisdna  and  a  locker  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar ;  there  is  also  a  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  opening 
into  another  room,  apparently  the  priest's  chamber,  with  a  room  over 
it,  and  a  newel,  or  oc^sorew,  staircase  leading  to  that  room,  which  also 
descends  to  the  lower  room&  At  the  east  end  of  this  hall,  behind  the 
dai^  is  the  solar ;  it  has  a  Decorated  fireplace,  and  a  window  with  a  seat 
in  the  sill :  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  height  as  the 
hall  and  chapel,  but  divided  into  two  stories  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
fe^ttm  this  room  is  a  doorway  to  the  garde-robe  at  the  back  of  the  hons^ 
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vhioh  is  of  considerable  size,  of  two  Btoriea,  with  the  ^t  under  it,  and  is 
lighted  by  loopholes  onl;.  There  is  another  ■Jngnln.r  garde-iobe  under  the 
original  entranoe,  for  the  use  of  the  aervants,  the  entrance  to  it  being:  from 
the  kitchen ;  this  is  now  plainly  seen  from  the  entrance  coort-ford,  the 
Btone  steps  over  it  having  been  removed ;  it  was  originally  under  the 
steps.  The  space  tinder  the  solar  is  divided  into  two  cellan  by  an 
original  wall,  and  these  two  cellars  have  vaults  with  plain  ribs  and 
oorbels,  part  of  the  original  work.  The  hall  and  chapel  are  both 
finished  externally  1^  a  good  battlement,  with  oilleta.  The  other 
buildings  are  of  the  fiR«enth  or  sixteenUi  oentuiy,  and  the  later 
kitchen  blocks  up  one  of  the  original  windows  : — oonsidemble  alterations 
were  made  at  these  periods. 

"  The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  having  been  occupied  by 
the  kitchen  and  ofBoes,  cellars  and  store-rooms,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
numerous  staircases  or  steps  down  from  the  state  apartments  on  the  first 
floor }  the  entrance  was  through  a  porch  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
at  one  end  of  the  '  screens '  (a  technical  name  for  the  space  under  the 
muaio  gallery) ;  the  weather  moulding  of  the  roof  is  visible  in  the  wall. 
The  email  window  under  the  gallery  in  the  screens  opened  into  the  front 
porch  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  which  formed  the  state  entranoe.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  music  gallery  and  screens  was  another  porch  for  the 
servants,  with  steps  down  to  the  servants'  court  at  the  back  of  the  house 
towards  the  moat ;  the  screens  extended  over  part  of  the  window  next 
to  it,  and  a  buttery  hatch  was  made  from  it,  in  one  comer  of  the  window, 
into  the  pondi ;  the  weather  moulding  of  the  back  porch  ia  also  viuble 
hi  that  wnll.  In  the  middle  of  the  screens  is  another  doorway,  which  was 
on  the  top  of  a  flightof  steps  down  into  the  kitchen  (as  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Coventry).  There  are  two  other  newel  staircases  from  the  npper  rooms 
to  the  ground  floor ;  there  are  also  rooms  over  the  stables,  which  form  a 
continuation  of  the  house  beyond  the  chapel,  and  may  lutve  been  bed- 
rooms for  the  servants.  This  part  of  the  house  has  been  divided  hy 
slight  partitiona  into  cottages  for  the  &rm  labourers ;  but  such 
partitions  oan  easily  be  removed  at  any  time,  as  the  original  fabric  is  not 
ofiected  by  them.  The  house  might  be  made  a  very  handsome  and 
desirable  residence  for  a  gentleman  of  property.  The  moat  has  been 
cleared  out,  and  the  walla  of  it  restored,  and  arrangements  made 
to  have  more  water  in  it,  all  of  which  are  desirable  restorations." 
Sib  Qilbebt  Scott  added  some  observations,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
suggested  a  remoustranoe  against  some  of  the  olterationa  which  mn 
being  made,  which  were  prol«bly  not  quite  approved  by  Lord  Orantley. 

When  Fountains  Abbey  was  rmohed,  the  time  for  luncheon  bad  arrived, 
so  progress  was  made  at  once  to  the  Domiu  Contwnorum,  where  the  Marquess 
was  waiting  for  hia  numeroua  guests.  After  an  excellent  luncheon  had 
been  served  to  which  ample  justice  was  done ;  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  given,  the  Chairman  proposed  that  of  "  The  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese."  The  Bishop  responded,  and  again  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  the  sacred  profession  being  on  a  level  with  the  soienoe  of  the  age,  as  those 
who  believed  in  the  Bible  had  their  faith  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  the  result  of  their  enquiries.  As  to  the  place  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  if  there  was  a  doubt  aa  to  its  uses  in  times  gone  by,  there 
oould  be  none  as  to  its  having  ever  been  more  agreeably  occupied  than 
at  present,  under  the  pretudenqy  of  the  noble  Marquess,  of  whose  muoifi- 
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neat  hospitality  they  h&d  been  the  partaken.  (ApidMue.)  In  bii  pi«- 
aenoe  be  wotild  etinply  aak  them  to  Siink  their  DoUe  boat's  health. 

The  Mabquebb  or  Bipoti  retorued  thanks.  It  wa»  a  great  pleasnn  fot 
him  to  receive  bo  diatingniahed  a  body  as  were  then  nnoomMed  tben^  and 
though  they  had  given  himabribe  by  making  bim  PreeldeDt  of  the  Ifaet- 
iog,  under  any  inrciunstanoeB  it  woold  bava  been  do  len  faia  duty  to  (dhr 
them  the  vanceat  and  most  truly  Yta^shire  noeptioiL  He  was  toij 
prood  to  be  the  poaeesKir  of  those  beautiful  min^  nnd  it  waa  of  the 
deepeet  interest  to  him  ^at  well  qnalified  persons  should  Tint  them  and 
throw  the  light  of  recent  inTeetigations  upon  tbmr  early  uses.  Sodi 
eDquiries  mi^t  peihapa  be  inoonvenieut,  and  one  bad  now  oooorred  by 
the  nice  little  word  "  cloister"  being  taken  from  them  by  the  aibitraiy 
j«ooeedingB  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  so  that  aU  of  them  would  be  obliged — irtirther 
they  oould  speak  Latin  or  not — for  the  future  to  oall  that  plaoe  the 
Domut  Ctmvenontm,  (Langbterand  applause.)  He  had  hoped  that  some 
oonaerratire  gentleman,  <^  whom  there  moat  be  many  present,  would 
rise  to  object  to  this  dangerous  innovation,  and  he  still  bt^ed  that  mi^t 
occur.  For  himself  he  feared  be  must  acknowledge  that  Ur.  Sharpe  bad 
taken  him  captive.  The  noble  Marquess  then  propoaed  the  health  of 
"  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  the  Koyal  Arcbaeologioal  lostitate,'*  to 
which  Lord  Talbot  rephed.  Mr.  Q.  T.  Clabk  next  proposed  "The 
Marchioness  of  Ripon  and  the  Ladies,"  which,  having  been  duly  honoured, 
was  responded  to  by  the  Uarquen  of  Ripon, 

The  party  then  prooeeded  to  view  the  remains  of  Fountains  Abb^, 
the  special  featores  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  b^an 
a  most  admirable  disooorae  at  the  west  gate,  aai  led  the  visitors  Erom 
point  to  point  as  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  his  lecture.  The  Abbots 
buildings  were  last  examined,  and  here  some  omnderable  discussion 
ensued.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr,  Barber  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  which  was  cordially  passed,  and  the  party  retnmed 
to  Ripon,  which  was  reached  about  seven  o'clock.  In  the  evening  a 
Convenaaone  was  held  in  the  Temporaiy  Museum  at  the  Pabllo  Rooms, 
which  was  well  attended. 

Thmsday,  July  23, 
At  9  A.1I.  the  general  meeting  of  members  took  place  in  the  Cooncit 
Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  LofUe,  F,S.A.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Burtt  {Him.  See.)  read  the  Report  for  the  past  year,  as  follows,  but 
the  balance-sheet  was  not  read,  owii%  to  olroumstanoes  there  adverted  to. 
It  is  now  given  at  p.  385. 

Report  op  the  Ckhtiul  Confirm  poh  th«  year  1873-74. 

"  In  presenting  their  Report  for  the  pest  year,  your  Committee  oauiot 
forbear  the  expression  of  their  deep  anxiety  in  relation  to  several  oiroom' 
stances  affecting  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Institute  which  have 
occurred  since  tiio  date  of  their  last  report 

"  The  decease  of  Mr.  Albert  Way  is  an  event  of  the  most  trying  cbarao- 
ter  in  the  histoij  of  an  Institution  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
almost  indebted  for  its  existence  to  bis  untiring  energy  and  genius,  and 
which  has  been  upheld  for  so  many  years  by  his  vast  general  knowledge  of 
anhaeological  matters  both  in  this  countiy  and  upon  the  Continent  and 
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by  hu  nniemitting  care  of  its  interests.  The  various  biogrKphiosl  notion 
which  have  yet  been  given  of  Mr.  Way  leave  ranch  still  to  be  desired  to 
«nahle  those  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  to  arrive  at  aome 
ftir  estimate  of  his  great  powers  of  mind,  hu  vast  stores  of  knowledge:, 
and  his  fiioility  in  its  oommunication.  Your  Committee  tnut  that  the 
very  serious  loss  to  the  strength  of  the  executive  of  the  Institute  oaused 
by  Mr.  Way's  deoease  will  be  supplied  by  the  otFbr  of  assistance  in  the 
dnties  of  Hononry  Secretary,  now  so  weU,  but  tsmporaiily,  supjdied  by 
the  kindness  and  lUnlity  <tf  Itc.  Fortnnm. 

"  Another  painful  droumstanoe  which  your  Committee  desire  to  refer  to 
in  the  franknt  possiUe  maimer  is  a  loss  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute  by 
the  de&ult  of  thnr  late  secretary,  Mr.  Benjatnin  Willsher,  or  of  liis 
brother  Geotg^  who  had  been  allowed  1^  the  Committee  to  act  for  him 
daring  the  latter  portion  of  his  engagement  while  disabled  on  account  of 
llbiesB,  At  the  moclusion  of  his  engagement  Mr.  WiUsher  had  not  pre- 
pared a  complete  statement  of  aooounts,  and  the  Committee  f^led  in 
every  endearoor  to  seoure  such  a  statement.  When  the  time  for  auditing 
the  aooounts  of  the  Institute  had  arrived,  the  balance  sheet  was  not 
prepared,  or  the  books  made  up.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  aooounts 
at  ttie  oonolusioa  of  Mr.  Willshei's  term,  the  Auditors  reported  to  the 
effisct  that  the  late  Secretary  had,  np  to  the  29th  September  last,  received 
the  sum  of  £65  it.  Qd.  "  which  has  not  been  paid  to  the  bankers." 

"  It  is  owing  to  the  complioationa  arising  out  of  this  unfortunate  oir- 
ouMtaDoe  that  the  Committee  have  been  unable  now  to  present  to  the 
members  the  usual  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year,  duly  approved  and 
audited ;  but  they  tmst  it  will  be  completed  without  much  f  oitber  delay.* 
'  "  In  reply  to  a  request  fer  information  upon  this  statement  of  bote,  Mr^ 
G.  mnsber  admitted  most  folly  die  accuraoy  of  the  statement  of  the 
Auditors,  but  claimed  an  allowance  cf  £30  as  a  disputed  aoooimt  between 
him  aod  lus  {Kedeoeasor,  Mr.  Lodge.  With  reganl  to  such  alleoed  dis- 
puted aAoount^  your  Committee  oannot  admit  that  there  is  the  lujg^test 
ground  fbr  swih  statement,  or  that  any  blame  in  regard  thereto  attaidiea 
to  Mr,  Lodg^  whose  aooounts  were  duly  audited,  and  the  statement  of 
whidi  was  nwet  free^  and  Fully  accepted  by  Mr.  Willsher  at  the  time ; 
(md  your  Committee  nar  that  the  su^eetion  made  as  above  stated  has 
beai  BO  made  to  CMweal  the  extent  of  the  breach  of  &ith  of  which  the 
yhasbecmenil^.  Under  such  circumstances  your  C(»nmittaa 


have  only  to  lay  before  the  members  a  balance  sheet  for  the  last  year  which 
has  been  prepared  1^  tbe'present  Secretsry,  Mr.  Ranking,  and  which  shows 
a  difference  of  £3  10«.  Iwtween  what  ^tpeats  to  him  to  be  the  defioiencgr 
caused  hy  the  definult  cf  Mr.  Willsher  and  the  amount  reported  by  the 
Auditoni,  This  difference  is  still  under  the  aonsideration  of  the  Auditors. 
"To  turn  to  a  more  gratifying  portion  of  their  duty,  your  Committee 
have  to  mention  the  appointment  of  Mr.  fi.  Montgomerie  Ranking  to  tha 

Set  of  Secretary  aod  Librarian  of  the  lostituto,  an  appointment  which 
ey  feel  sure  wiU  be  very  conducive  to  its  welfare  and  best  interests.  They 
have  also  to  refor  in  terms  of  the  very  highest  Batis&etirai  to  the  Istt 
Annusl  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  iield  at  Exeter,  a  Meeting  fraught  with 
the  most  complete  gratification  to  all  interested  in  the  wellheiog  of  the 
'  Itsppaanat P.8B5.  n« CranmlttM  and  wp«dillTot  Ur.W,  D.  Janmy,  in 
Uke  Uu(  opportuniW  of  ent«fuUj  m-  eleaiing  up  tliU  unplMMHit  iBstt«; 
knowltdging tha HurlitM of Ui« Avditora,  ,,,,,  „    ,  CoOQIc 
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Society  on  aoconnt  of  the  hi^  charaotAr  of  the  Addreaaes  and  memmrg 
Bubmitted  to  the  Ueeting,  the  large  attendaaoe  of  memben  and  vixtan, 
the  specially  intereating  feature  of  a  oonaiderable  collection  of  portxuts 
9f  loral  worthies  and  remat^able  peraona,  and  the  Bncoeaahil  fioaiuual  re- 
sult of  the  Meeting.  The  pages  of  the  '  Jounial '  also  afford  exoellmt 
evidence  of  the  importaooe  and  interest  of  the  CJongresa  lately  held  at 
Eketer  by  the  numenms  memoirs  contiibuted  to  it. 

"Dnring  the  present  session  of  PariiamoQt  abill  waa  brought  forward  bj 
Sir  John  Lnbhook,  Bart,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  putting  under  the  protecti<m 
of  offioers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qoremment  certain  mtmumsuts  of 
the  more  remote  periods  of  our  insular  lustc»y,  which  have  too.frequently, 
not  only  been  thjvatened,  but  many  of  whidi,  we  regret  to  say,  have 
been  abBolntely  annihilated  by  the  oarelessness  or  wilfulness  of  the 
owners  or  tenantiy  of  the  land.  From  an  archaeological  p<mit  of  view  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  passing  of  this  well-intentioned,  but  paitapa 
toodrcamscaibed  measure  vas  surrounded  by  auoh  legal  difficulties  in  rs- 
Bpeot  to  the  rights  of  property,  that  it  was  deemed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons inadvisable  to  pan  it.  We  must,  however,  trust  that  tho  at^y 
advaooement  of  archaeological  appreciation  and  the  force  of  public  opini<m 
stimulated,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  out-spoken  waniinga  of  all 
aroha«ologioal  and  antiquarion  Societies,  may  create  a  law  aa  potent  for 
the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  past — those  meet  truthful  reoords 
of  history — as  that  which  Parliament  nught  have  &amed, 

"Amongthe  more  important  records  of  discoveries  made  bytheexoavsr 
tion  of  andent  sitea,  fen  or  none  can  excel  those  given  in  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Sohliemann,  in  which  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  Troad 
are  described  and  aocompanied  by  photogr(4>hic  representations  of  the 
valuable  objects  discovered.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  pre* 
oise  nature  and  approximate  age  of  those  most  interesting  objects  can  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  although  the  most  weighty 
opinions  would  aeem  to  agree,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  their  being  of  a 
period  anterior  to  that  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  the  oocurrenoe  of  indioa- 
tioDB  of  a  Greek  element  in  inscriptions  of  a  time  of  equally  remote 
antiquity  would  make  us  hesitate  to  declare  them  as  [nv-Hellemo. 

"Of  at  least  equal  importance  are  the  discoveries  made  by  Ur.  George 
Smith  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  That  gentleman,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  anoient  language  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  is  so  profound,  and 
whose  energy  and  perseverance  were  so  hardly  but  vainly  tried,  was  en- 
abled from  his  intimate  kno^vledge  of  the  work  previously  accomplished 
by  Mr.  lAyard  and  other  explorers,  to  devote  the  small  time  and  meaaa 
which  he  hod  at  command  at  once  to  commence  operations  upon  the  most 
likely  sites  and  to  discover  inscriptions  and  other  memorials  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  yet  remains  to  decipher  the  moss  of  valuable 
matter  which  his  nsuduity  has  secured,  and  which  is  now  in  the  aaCa 
custody  of  our  JN^ational  Museum. 

"  And  here  your  Committee  cannot  but  echo  the  aentimeut  expressed  by 
the  chairman  and  the  numerous  voices  of  the  assembled  members  of  the 
Society  of  Bibhcal  Archaeology  at  their  last  meeting,  that  it  is  the  bnu- 
neas  and  duty  of  our  generation  that  the  buried  remains  of  some  of  the 
world's  earliest  oiviliiation  should  be  rescued  from  decay,  and  made  avul- 
able  for  the  elucidation  of  those  remote  and  deeply  interesting  periods  of 
the  world's  history.  i  dtUHjIc 
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"  It  IB  also  with  much  Batisbction  that  your  Committee  are  able  to 
lefer  to  the  Buccetsfol  prosecution  of  inveatigations  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  EpheeuB ;  inTeatigBtione  \rhich  nere  continued  by 
the  prompt  aid  of  Her  Miqesty'a  Qovemment  in  recognisiDg  the  con- 
siderationB  anbmitted  to  them  by  varions  learned  Societiea,  and  Bupported. 
by  the  Institute.  Fall  information  upon  this  subject  ia  contuned  in  the 
Report  of  their  valaed  member,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Autiquitiee  in  the  British  Museum,  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  in  continuation  of  his  previous  reports. 

"  Ancient  Rome,  under  the  sanction  of  tite  Italian  government  and 
through  the  action  of  the  municipal  authorities^  is  gradually  but  Bt«adily 
invealing  her  Icmg-buried  BubstnictionB  to  our  eyes.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look the  valuable  work  in  this  direction  done  by  our  old  and  esteemed 
member,  Mr.  J,  H.  PaAer,  C.B. 

With  respect  to  tlie  General  Index,  a  subjeot  aomettmes  referred  to  at 
the  Annual  Meetings,  it  has  been  finally  decided  to  eitend  it  to  twenty- 
five  volumes,  for  the  printing  and  pubhoation  of  which  arrangements 
have  been  definitely  made ;  and  your  Committee  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
announce  its  approaching  completion. 

"  In  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  members  lost  to  the  Institute 
since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  your  Committee  have  an  especially  painful 
duty  to  perform.  They  would  bear  in  most  honoured  and  even  affectionate 
remembrance  the  memory  of  Albert  Way,  F.S.  A.,  iic,  of  Wonham  Manor, 
Reigate,  who  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tute,  and  as  such  to  require  a  fuller  and  more  personal  notice  than  usual. 
Bom  at  Bath  in  1 805,  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  philanthropic  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Jews. 
For  the  furtherance  of  those  ol^ects,  he  travelled  cxtenBively  throughout 
Europe,  and  largely  in  Asia,  and  on  very  many  of  those  ocoasionB  he  was 
accompanied  by  bis  son,  who  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  great  powers 
of  observation  as  to  historical  and  antiquarian  objeots,  of  which  also  hie 
ready  pencil  enabled  him  to  preserve  many  artistic  records.  Upon  leaving 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Albert  Way  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1839,  and  two  years  afterwards  made  his  first  oommunica- 
tion  to  the  '  Archaeologia,'  in  a  memoir  '  On  the  Effigy  of  Bidiord  Cceur 
de  lion  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen'  (vol.  zxix.  p.  202).  This  memoir 
was  illustrated  by  three  of  Mr.  Way's  iteivings.  Elected  Director  of  the 
Sodety  of  Antiquaries  iu  1842,  Mr.  Way  was  distinguished  by  his  energetic 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  ofGce,  and  by  other  kindred  labours  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  in  the  course  of  which  he  conceived  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  the  Society's  usefulueea  by  engrafting  upon  it  an 
organization  foundefl  upon  that  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  of  the  'Social  des  Antiquaires  de  Nor- 
mandie,'  of  which  Mr.  Way  was  a  corresponding  member.  At  that  time 
nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than  the  condition  of  historical  monu- 
ments and  objects  of  archaeological  interest  throughout  the  countty,  (xc 
the  neglect  with  which  accidentel  discoveries  of  sada  objects  was  treated. 
Mr.  Way  felt  this  as  a  National  disgrace,  to  the  removal  of  which  he  aotm 
devoted  hie  most  active  and  earnest  efforts.  Failing  in  some  degree  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  wished-for  i-esult  by  other  means,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  a  large  number  of  personal  friends,  formed  the  'British 
Archaeological  Association,'  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  the  first  number 
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of  the  '  Arcliaeo1<^caI  Journal  *  was  printed,  with  an  IntrodnctioD  by 
Kr.  Way,  heralding  the  objects  and  proposed  operations  of  the  new 
Institution. 

"  Into  the  nnhapi^  dissenuons  which  soon  sprang  Qp,  chiefly  in  ootmexioa 
with  the  arnoigements  for  the  '  Journal,'  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter. 
No  one  has  been  more  loth  to  speak  of  them  for  many  years  past  than 
Hr.  Way  himself.  A  '  Narrative  of  Facts,'  published  at  the  time  of  the 
dis-union,  mentions  many  of  the  oircumBtances,  and  the  literary  jonmals 
of  the  period  gave  many  particulars  which  were  more  or  lees  aconiate. 
To  Mr.  Way's  kind  and  retiring  nature  the  subject  was  a  veiy  painftil  on^ 
and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  intimate  terms  vitii  him  knew 
how  much  he  was  distressed  by  the  action  of  the  minority  who  seoeded 
from  the  Society,  nnd  that  he  maintained  cordial  friendship  to  the  close 
of  his  life  with  some  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  this  matter. 
The  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Winchester,  in  September,  1845,* 
may  be  advantageously  oousulted  by  any  who  wish  to  trace  the  oonise 
of  events  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  the  *  Insti- 
tute' by  the  mtun  body  of  the  Society.  The  great  Buccess  of  that 
meeting,  and  the  grand  amy  of  eminent  persons  in  every  department  of 
antiquarian  knowledge  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Way's  side  on  the  occa- 
sion, supported  as  they  were  by  a  largo  number  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  highest  ranks  of  learned  and  scientific  society,  and  by  the 
influence  of  many  others  who  were  not  able  to  attend  at  Winehester, 
were  ample  promises  for  the  future  of  'The  Archaeological  Institute.' 
Into  the  workiug  of  the  Institute  Mr.  Way  threw  himself  with  great 
energy.  With  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  pen  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  beat  of  letter  writers  of  any  time  or  country,  Mr.  Way^ 
corre^ndenoe  with  antiquaries  and  persona  interested  in  load  antiquities 
both  at  home  and  abroad  was  immense.  The  pages  of  this  publioati<ni 
record  very  many  of  the  results  of  that  large  correspondence,  but  thej 
f(ul  in  doing  justice  to  the  chief  mover,  who  was  always  careful  to  keep 
his  own  name  out  of  sight.  To  the  memoir  of  Mr,  Way,  ^ven  in  the 
preceding  volume  (vol.  xix.  p.  389)  is  appended  a  list  of  hia  contributions 
to  the  'Journal.'  Lot^  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  oUier  names 
being  sometimes  credited  with  olKervations  supplied  chiefly  by  him,  and 
which  it  is  now  not  easy  accurately  to  appropriate.  Regarding  with  the 
highest  possible  interest  the  development  of  a  taste  for  archaeological 
studies  and  the  reepoct  for  archaeological  objects  which  has  grown  np  of 
late  years,  Mr.  Way  contemplated  with  dread  the  spirit  of '  restoivtion ' 
which  was  often  acted  upon,  and  the  attempts  to  revive  medifeval  forms 
solely  because  they  were  medieeval  Besides  bis  contributions  to  the 
'  Journal,'  Ac.,  Mr.  Way  edited  the  '  Proroptorium  Parvulomm,'  tor  the 
Camden  Society,  and  an  edition  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick's  work  upon  Ancient 
Armour.  A  full  btc^raphy  of  Mr,  Albert  Way  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
given  ;  such  an  account  as  will  do  some  justice  to  his  many  and  varied 
gifts,  and  his  high  and  most  amiable  character. 

"Another  distiugoished  member,  whose  loss  the  Institute  has  tu  deplore 
is  John  Gougb  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  &a.  Coming  fh>m  a  &mily  of  consider- 
able literaiy  reputation,  Mr.  Nichols  was  early  associated  in  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  labours  of  his  father  and  grand&ther.    His  fint  work 

•  "ProeeBdingB  of  tlie  Arohkeological  IwtltuU,  Wlncherter,  18*5." 
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was  to  asaist  in  the  oompilatioa  of  tbe  '  ProgreaaeB  of  Kiug  James  the 
First,'  a  work  which  was  completed  by  him  j  and  he  soon  took  on  active 
port  in  the  editorial  maoagement  of  'The  Gentleman's  M^iazine,'  to 
which  he  had  already  occasionally  contributed.  In  1833  Mr.  Nichols 
commenced  the  '  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Qenealogica,'  a  most 
useM  publication  for  the  preservation  of  original  materials  for  private 
histo^,  and  vhiob  has  been  succeeded  by '  The  Hetatd  and  QeuefJogist.' 
Mr.  Niofaola  bad  already  published  a  collection  of  '  Autographs  of  Royal, 
Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Personages,'  accompanied  by  biograpbioat 
notices,  and  a  volume  on '  London  Pageants.'  In  1635  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  and  made  numerous  and  important 
contributions  to  its  published  Transactions,  to  which,  however,  be  bad 
already  made  a  communication.  Of  the  Camden  Society  he  was  one  of 
the  ohief  originators,  and  assisted  largely  in  forming  the  extensive  and 
valuable  series  of  works  which  have  been  issued  by  it,  and  which  would 
have  been  still  further  added  to  but  for  bis  fatal  ilmeas.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  'British  Arcbfeological  Association,'  he  became  a  member 
of  that  body.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  unfortunate  difTereucea  already 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  memoir,  he  took  a  decided  parti  with  the  ma- 
jority who  adopted  the  title  of  the  '  Arcbaeolo^oal  Institute.'  Of  those 
differences  a  good  account  was  given  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Msgozine ' 
for  lSi5  (vol.  zxiii.  p.  631,  and  vol.  xxiv.  p.  2S9).  By  their  kindred 
tastes  and  puraoits,  Ur.  Nichola  and  Mr.  Albert  Way  were  united  in 
close  friendship ;  but  Mr.  Nichols  also  remained  on  good  terms  with 
many  archaeological  friends  who  took  the  part  opposed  to  Mr.  Way. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Nichols  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute,  accepting  office  among  the  executive,  attending  the  Annual 
Meetings,  and  communicatiug  numerous  valuable  memoirs  to  the  pages 
Of  the  '  Journal.'  The  nature  of  these  oommunications  must  be  gathered 
from  its  pages,  os  they  are  too  varied  and  numerous  to  be  here  specified. 
The  complete  record  of  Mr.  Nichols'  many  literary  laboun,  and  the 
evidences  of  his  most  excellent  and  genial  character,  must  however  be 
sought  fbr  elsewhere,  and  they  will  be  found  pleasantly  traced  by  the 
able  hand  of  a  broUier  in  a  lately  published  '  Memoir '  of  the  much 
regretted  object  of  our  notice.* 

"  The  Lo^  ZoccHE,  who  as  the  Hon,  Robert  Cuizon,  has  been  long  and 
pleasantly  known  to  very  many  members  of  the  Institute.  His  charming 
book, '  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,'  published  a  quarter  of  a 
century  unoe,  established  hia  litenuy  fame,  which  fiis  contributions  to 
the '  Journal,'  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  classical  and  mediceval  arms  and 
armour,  have  well  sustained.  He  formed  a  considerable  collection  of 
defbnsive  armour  at  bis  seat  at  Porham  Pork,  near  Worthing,  Sussex, 

*  This  oi^ortunitj  m^  ba  taksn  ths  sbove  AXMptiou)  of  ths  atharing  "  of 
to  comet  ft  ilifdit  error  on  p.  IS  of  a  number  of  htenrj  man  then  there  w- 
the  "Memoir "rtfeiTed  to.  Hr.  Niohols  ■emblad,'  us,  however,  comet;  ud 
is  there  eidd  to  bare  ttkeD  part  in  a  it  nuj  be  mentioned  that  their  names 
projected  "  fiiittaj  of  Windsor  Cistle."  -  weie, — J.  Bmoe,  J.  Bnrtt,  Dr.  Haw- 
undertaken  "in  the  sntanm  of  ISfll,  injl  Frorost  of  Eton),  R.  R.  Holrot^ 
OD  the  oocsalon  of  the  visit  of  the  J.  J.  Homrd,  J.  Winter  Jouee,  Thai.  W. 
AndkMoloBioBl  Instituls  to  Windsor.'  King,  IL  Lemon,  J.  O.  Nichols,  J.  H. 
Tlievidt  of  thelnsUtuta  to  Windsor  was  Pailer,  Q.  Sehsrf,  G.  O.  Scott  (now  Sir 
made  in  IMS,  >s  an  exeuimion  of  the  Qilbert),  W.  J.  Thoms,  W.  S.  Walfcod, 

■-"-—-'-'        A.  Way.the  DeMofWindsOT.MidRB. 
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and  he  fumiBhed  on  account  of  its  prinnpal  contenta  to  thiB  work  ia  the 
your  1865  (Arch.  Joum.,  toL  xxii.,  p.  1).  On  many  occasiona  he  con- 
tributed specimens  of  arma  to  the  eihibitions  of  the  Institute,  and  made 
oonunenta  upon  those  shown  by  othen.  In  1661  he  contributed  varioua 
objects  of  much  interest  to  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Textile  Manufiioturtt 
and  Embroideries,  and  he  was  always  distinguished  by  his  urbanity  and 
obliging  readiness  to  afiord  help  to  enquireiB. 

"  Sir  Stephen  Gltkne,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  an  old  and  most  valuable  member, 
n  very  frequent  attendant  at  the  Annual  Uec^ga  of  the  Institute,  in  which 
he  often  took  an  active  part,  as  it  was  hoped  he  would  have  done  on  the 

S resent  occasion,  at  Ripon.  On  the  speciid  subject  to  which  Sir  Stephen 
lynne'a  attention  was  chiefly  directed — that  of  Architecture,  both  religious 
and  secular — he  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  time.  The  Address 
of  the  Noble  President  of  this  Meeting  adds  another  example,  to  those 
which  are  already  numerous  of  Sir  Stephen's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  very  important  branch  of  archieological  research, 

"  Lady  Fellows,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  whose 
valuable  collection  of  Lycian  marbles  enrich  the  Sculpture  Galleries  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  who  shared  in  the  antiquarian  tastes  of  her  husband. 
She  was  well  veraed  in  Heraldry,  and  was  an  accomplished  artist,  which 
her  drawings  of  Sir  Charles's  fine  collection  of  watches,  now  arranged  in 
the  British  Museum,  fully  attmt.  She  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetings  when  in  London,  and  an  occasional  exhibitor.  Her  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  continued  till  her  death. 

"  Among  other  members  by  whose  kind  co-operation  the  Institute  has 
benefited  on  varioua  occasions,  we  would  name  with  regret  Mr.  Ewin'O,  of 
Glasgow,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Institute  for  very  many  years,  taking  a 
special  interest  in  all  archscolof^cal  matters  relating  to  Scotland  ;— Mr. 
Gabnett,  of  Quemmore  Park,  IdincaBter,  who  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  *"""»!  Meeting  at  Lancaster  j — the  Rev.  W.  'Ward 
Jackson,  of  Middlesborough ;  —  Mr.  Hauond,  of  Pampisford  Hall, 
Cambridge; — the  Rev,  K  Eell,  of  Southampton; — Dr.  Cbarltok,  of 
Newcastle,  who  heartily  supported  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  that  place 
in  1852,  and  afterwards  became  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
there ;— -Dr.  Charlton  has  made  many  interestiug  communications  to  the 
'  Jouina],'  detailing  disooveries  of  objects  in  various  places,  and  supplying 
notices  relating  to  Antiquities  in  Northern  Europe ; — and  Dr.  Tqubnau, 
F.S,A.,  of  Devizes,  whose  contributions  to  the  study  of  pie-historic 
arohieology  will  always  obtain  a  distinguished  place,  and  who  favoured  the 
Institute  with  many  communications  of  interest  and  value. 

"  In  submitting  to  your  consideration  tlie  foUowiug  periodical  changes 
in  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  your  Committee  have  to  draw  attention 
to  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  making  such  changes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  system  of 
retirement  simply  in  the  order  of  rotation  with  power  of  re-election 
should  be  introduced,  and  such  a  proposal  may  be  submitted  for  your 
approval : — Torttire:  One  Vicb-Pbesidemt — Sir  J. Lubbock, Bart,  M.P., 
F.S.A. ;  ConwciL — J.  G,  Nicholb,  F.S.A,  ((irei;a«rf);Sir  StephemGltsne, 
Bart,  F.S.A.  {deceated) ;  Hon.  W,  0.  Stanlby,  FA  A. ;  R.  Fibheb,  F.S.A. ; 
Rev.  Lord  Alwtnb  Compton  ;  W.  J.  Bekkhard  Smiih.  One  Acditob — 
W.  D.  Jebbht.  To  taeeeed ;  Vios-Presi bent —The  Hon.  W.  0.  STAdLiT, 
F.S.A.    CouNCii^  Senior  Anditoi^-W.  D.  Jereht  ;  Sir  W.  H,  Dhake, 
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E.C.6.;  Stephbk  TncssB,  F.S.A.  (Souffe  Croix);  J.  A. SpabtbIi-Baylet 
F^.A. ;  J.  R.  Linqaud;  H.  T.  Chdbou.  Auditor — Colonel  J.  F.  Lbk- 
HABD,  F.S.A." 

The  Rev.  W.  Dike  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report ;  this  waa 
Bcoonded  by  Ur.  Tbbgellas,  and  carried  imauinioualy. 

The  Chaibhan  then  called  upon  Mr.  Burtt  to  state  the  negotiations 
respecting  the  place  of  meeting  for  1875. 

Mr.  Burtt  stated  that  the  Council  had  given  some  oonffideration  to  the 
But^ect,  and  recommended  that  Canterbury  be  ohosen,  firom  which  place 
(among  others)  a  cardial  invitation  bad  been  received. 

It  waa  moved  by  Mr.  Trkoellas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bloxah,  and  au> 
ried  unanimoualy,  that  Cauterbuty  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  1875. 

At  9.45  a  large  party  left  the  Ripon  Station  for  the  Richmond  and 
Eashy  Eiciirsion.  A  slight  delay  oocurred  on  the  journey,  bo  that  it 
was  past  11  before  Easby  Gate  was  reached.  A  walk  through  n  pleasant 
lane  led  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  within  the  urcuit  of  which  the  parish 
church — a  very  Interesting  twelfth  century  structure — is  situated.  This 
was  first  visited,  and  the  remarkable  mural  paintings  of  Zodiacal  figures 
were  discoorael  upon  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  who  has  given  a  memoir  upon  the 
subject  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.'  Several  points  of  much  archi- 
tectural interest  were  also  subjecta  of  observation.  Returning  to  the 
Abbey,  Mr.  £.  Shabfe  gave  a  discourse  upon  its  remainii,  oommencing 
with  an  account  of  the  establishment,  which  was  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order,  and  was  founded  in  1153.  The  ground  plau  of  the  biuldingB  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  site  upon  the 
brink  of  the  river  Swsle.'  As  at  Fountains,  Mr.  Sharpe  led  the  party 
about  to  the  more  important  portions  of  the  ruins,  wluch,  however,  do 
not  present  very  remarkable  architectural  features.  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  soon  given  to  take  the  road  to  mchmond,  about  a  mile  distant. 
On  reaching  the  Town-hall  (at  about  one  o'clock),  the  party  were  received 
by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (Mr.  James  Robinson),  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Dundas, 
C^non  Roberta,  the  Vicar  of  Richmond,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  R. 
Tomlin),  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation.  His  Worship  led  the 
way  to  the  Castle  Square,  where  light  refreshments  were  kindly  provided 
for  the  party.  A  perambulation  of  the  Castle  eneeinte  was  then  made, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  who  then  mounted  the  curtain 
wall  near  the  Keep,  and  diacnsaed  the  subject  of  the  Castle.  This  he 
treated  in  hu  usually  excellent  and  fordble  maimer,  with  which  the 
readen  of  the  "Journal"  are  fiimiliar.  The  tejt  waa  a  specially  good 
one,  and  the  dieooorse  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  given  in  our  pagea.  Some 
amusement  was  caused  by  Mr.  Clark's  objecting  to  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  the  square,  and  which  ho  attributed  to  the  Government,  and 
his  retort  upon  some  one  remarking  that  it  was  done  by  the  North 
Riding  of  the  County.  The  Mayor  of  Richmond  cordially  thanked  Mr. 
Clark  for  hia  very  able  Address,  and  concluded  by  inviting  the  President 
of  the  Institute  and  the  principal  members  and  visitors  to  accompany 
him  to  luncheon  in  the  Town-hall,  for  which  cards  had  been  previously 
Issued.  Unfortunately  the  building  is  a  small  one,  so  that  his  Worship's 
invitations  were  necessarily  limited  in  number. 

'  See   "Archnologja,"  vol.   zliv,    p. 
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After  a  moat  ezcelleat  repast,  toA  the  usual  loyal  toasts  on  suob 
oooauons  having  been  duly  honoured ;  that  of  the  "  Royal  Aroheolo- 
gical  Institute,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  was 
woposed  by  the  Mayor  of  lUchmoud.  This  was  responded  to  by  Lord 
Talbot,  who  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  Uayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Bicbmond.  To  these  toasts  followed  others  expressive  of 
gratification  at  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  a  cordial  interest  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  Institute.  Among  those  who  addressed  the  assembled 
oompany  were  the  Marquess  of  lUpon,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Ur.  O.  T. 
Clan ;  and  the  festivities  of  this  gratiiying  reception  passed  ofi'  in  a 
nuuiner  highly  satisfoctoiy  to  all  who  participated  in  them. 

Other  attractions  awaited  the  visitors  on  leaving  the  Towu-hall.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  which  only  the  central  tower  re- 
mains, and  which  are  now  surrounded  by  garden  grounds ;  those  of  St. 
Martin's,  the  obief  feature  of  which  is  a  fine  Nonnan  doorway,  and  tlie 
chnroh  of  St.  Mary's,  with  its  good  stained  ^aes,  and  the  rich  Btall  work 
in  the  ohancel,  brought  from  Easby  at  the  Dissolution,  were  visited  and 
disouBsed.  The  desecrated  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  Mivket  Place,  with  its 
north  aisle  divided  into  two  storeys,  of  which  the  lower  had  been  con- 
verted into  shops,  and  the  upper  was  (till  lately)  a  Consietoir  Court,  was 
also  the  subject  of  observation.  Leaving  Richmond  shortly  after  four 
o'clock,  the  party  arrived  at  Ripon  a  little  before  six.  In  the  evening 
the  hoose  and  grounds  of  Stndley  Royal  were  thrown  open  for  an  evening 
party  by  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
neignbonring  nobility  and  gentry,  as  by  holders  of  Institute  tickets.  The 
beautiful  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps  and  Chinese 
Itnteme,  a  volunteer  band  performed  c^oioe  selections  of  music,  and  the 
senerous  hospitality  of  the  noble  hostess  was  most  heartily  enjoyed  to  a 
Me  hour. 

Friday,  July  24. 

At  10  A.1I.  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section  was  held  in  the 
Kding  School,  Professor  Stubbs,  President  of  the  Section,  in  the  chair. 
Lord  Talbot  ns  Malihidk  read  "  A  Memorial  Sketch  of  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Way,  M.  A.,  and  his  Archasologioal  Teaching,"  in  which  his  lordship 
gave  many  interesting  personal  details  respecting  his  deoeased  friend,  and 
expatiated  upon  his  many  laboun  in  the  cause  of  Ardiceology,  and  his 
excellent  and  varied  contxibutions  to  the  "  Journal."  His  Lordship  pro- 
Csssed  a  wish  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Societies,  which  had  arisen 
from  that  of  which  Mr.  Way  was  one  of  the  chief  founders.  Lord 
Houghton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Talbot  for  his  memoir,  in 
whi(^  he  entirely  concurred,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
coalition  of  the  two  Societies  was  desbrable.  The  vote,  having  been 
seconded  by  Professor  Stubbs,  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Lord  Talbot 
then  occupied  the  choir,  and  Professor  Stubbs  read  a  memoir  "On  the 
Constitution  of  the  Liberty  of  Ripon."  This  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting memoir  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  in  a  later  portion  of  the  "Journal." 
Lord  Houston  and  Kr.  0.  T.  Clark  mode  some  remarks  upon  one  of  the 
ohief  subjects  treated  by  the  learned  Professor,  the  importance  of  manorial 
maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  mediisval  jurisdictions.  lu  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  Professor  Stubbs  contributed  some 
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further  obenratJons  on  this  eabject.  Hr.  Sewell  then  read  a  memoir 
"  On  Bome  Sepnlohrsl  Beraaios  reoently  discorered  at  Bkley."  Th^ 
oonuflted  of  umfl  contuning  caldned  bones,  potteiy,  and  onifiiiients  of 
bronie  and  glass,  chiefly  Roman. 

ThiB  tenninat«d  the  Sectional  businesa  of  the  day,  and  at  noon  a 
long  line  of  carriages  filled  vith  TiutoTB  left  the  Market  Sqnoro 
for  the  Castle  Dykes  and  Tanfield  Excunion.  At  Castle  Dykes 
ArohdeaooD  Trollope  kindly  made  some  observations  upon  the  exca- 
vations,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  £ev,  W.  C.  Lukia,  nnder  whose  direc- 
tioa  they  had  been  carried  on.  When  that  gentleman  amred,  he  un- 
folded a  laige  ground  plan,  showiiw  what  had  been  done,  of  which  he  gave 
an  interesting  aoconnt,  "  Castle  Dykes"  is  the  name  of  an  entrenched 
field,  containing  fire  and  a  half  atves,  sitnated  in  the  pariah  of  North 
Stunley,  near  Ripon.  Until  reoently  it  was  scarcely  noticed  by  passers 
by,  but  now,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  foimdations  of  a  very  extensive 
range  of  buildings,  it  has  become  one  of  the  moat  attractive  spots  in  the 
disbict.  The  principal  archssologioal  value  of  the  discovery  consists  in 
the  light  which  it  may  shed  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  this  portion  of  Great  Brit4un,  and  upon  the  lines  of  military  com- 
munioation  between  Roman  towns  of  great  importance  in  Yoi^Ehire, 
By  its  position,  Castle  Dykes  was  evidently  intended  to  protect  a  ford 
across  a  marsh,  and  differs  from  some  others  in  being  placed  bo  dose  to 
the  marsh  that  the  boggy  ground  was  made  available  for  a  defence  on 
that  side.  The  main  purpose,  however,  of  the  fortification  appears  to 
have  been  to  keep  open  a  line  of  communication  between  the  town  of 
Olicana  (Ilkley)  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Cataractonium  (Gatteriok)  on 
the  norui,  so  that  troops  might  be  readily  hastened  forward  iu  any 
emergency  from  aouth  to  north,  without  having  to  undergo  a  fatiguing 
mar(£  by  the  way  of  laurium  ( Aldborongh).  Another  purpose  was  to  enable 
tdpplies  of  com  and  meat  to  be  hrought  &om  the  fertile  pastores  and  bill 
slopes  along  the  course  of  the  river  Yore  to  laurium  and  OlicanL  The 
excavations,  which  have  been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ripon 
Soientiflo  Society,  were  resumed  in  April,  and  have  been  continued  to 
this  time.  They  bare  bronght  to  %ht  a  remarkable  soriee  of  batli- 
rooms  and  water-tanks,  which,  from  their  number,  must  have  been  the 
Thernue  of  a  considerable  population.  Their  villas  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
ooTMed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  com  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  adjoining 
fields  has  been  reaped,  it  is  proposed  to  search  for  them.  The  plough 
having  hrought  out  fragments  of  flanged  tiles,  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  suooess.  The  explorations  have  so  far  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  some  important  bets  relating  to  the  coogtruotion  and  adornment  <^ 
Boman  buildings  at  two  distinct  epochs.  Two  sets  of  buildiims  have 
existed  here,  both  erected  upon  the  same  site,  the  foundations  of  the 
one  crosnng  over  those  of  the  other.  The  earlier  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  violence,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  within  the  rooms. 
Two  skeletons,  and  portions  of  two  other  individuals,  have  been  found ; 
^-also  there  have  been  ezhmned  and  exposed  teaselated  pavements,  nume- 
rous bypocansts,  furnace  flues,  ash-pits,  pottery,  bone  implements,  ooini^ 
fibniw,  brioks  impressed  with  the  naked  feet  and  hands  of  adults  and 
ohildnn,  and  of  their  nailed  ifmidula^  and  the  footprints  of  B!>imftln  of 
various  kinds. 

As  time  did  not  permit   for  the  intended  visit  to  Thomborough, 
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Taofiold  was  the  next  place  at  whicli  a  stop  was  made.  The  church, 
with  the  remarkable  receea,  Boid  to  have  been  that  of  a  hermit,  and. 
the  monumeuta  of  the  Marmiona — one  of  nbioh  has  a  good  "  grille" 
of  fifteeuth  century  work — ^vas  the  aubject  of  Bome  lemarkB  by  Mr. 
Bloxam  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  aupplied  some  obserTatioDS  upon  the  {Castle. 
CoattDuing  the  route,  it  was  aguu  found  neceaaary  to  make  an  omiamon 
in  the  programme  of  the  day,  and  to  pasa  throu^  Well  without  aeeing 
the  interesting  church,  with  its  beautiful  painted  glaaa  and  monumenta  ^ 
the  Nevilles.  Snape  Castle  waa  the  next  point  of  intereat.  It  ia  a  late 
fifteenth  oentuiy  structure,  built  by  John  Nevil,  first  Lord  I^timer,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  upon  which  some  Elizabethan  work  of  the 
Cecils  has  been  grafted.  After  a  good  nunble  over  this  interesting 
mansion,  the  puty  drove  on  to  Chfton  Caatle,  the  seat  of  James 
PuUein<^  Eaq.,  finely  situated  on  a  height  overlooking  the  river  Ure. 
Tbia  gentleman  had  moat  kindly  offered  hospitality  to  the  large  pai^ 
visiting  that  remote  district,  and  due  justice  was  done  to  a  most  exott- 
lent  entertainment  provided  in  a  large  marquee  erected  on  the  lawn.  With 
the  customary  toasts  on  these  occasions  were  united  several  expressive 
of  cordial  interest  in  the  undertakinga  of  the  Institnte.  Among  the 
diatinguisbcd  gneets  present  who  ezpreesed  their  sentiments  on  the 
occasion,  were  the  Mu^ueaa  of  Ripon,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Trollope,  Mr,  ti.  T.  Clark,  Ao.  The  company  then  left 
for  Bedale,  where  the  atay  waa  bnt  too  short.  The  fine  Decorated 
church,  with  its  Tower  conatructed  for  defence,  and  its  noble  naonu- 
menta,  was  but  cursorily  examined.  The  time  for  the  return  tndn 
was  dose  at  hand,  and  soon  leaving  Bedale  the  party  arrived  at  Kpon 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Saturday,  July  25. 
This  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  excuruon  to  Leybun,  &o.  At 
9.30  A.II.  a  Special  Train  left  Rtpon  with  a  large  party.  Arriving  at 
Leybum  shortly  after  11  o'dook,  the  carriages,  which  had  not  retimied 
to  Ripon,  were  at  onoe  taken  tot  Bolton  Ca^e.  The  route  lay  throng 
the  picturesque  and  varied  scenery  of  Wensleydale,  rich  in  all  the  bri^t- 
ness  of  early  autumn,  and  which  drew  forth  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion.  Bolton  Castle  was  reached  by  a  rather  severe  pedestrian  effort, 
and  here  Mr.  Parker  guided  the  party  over  the  building  and  then  col- 
lected  thamtogether  in  the  Castle  yard,  where  he  gave  them  some  general 
observationa.*  As  Bolton  Caatle  baa  lost  nearly  all  the  woodwork,  and  in 
the  greater  port  of  it  there  are  no  floors,  and  only  narrow  passages  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  it  ia  imposaible  to  take  a  large  party  over  it  with- 
out more  delay  than  could  be  allowed  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pnre- 
seot.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  Halls,  one  in  the  north  front,  the  other 
in  the  south,  were  intended  to  be  used  in  winter  and  summer  fdtemately. 
It  may  be  that  as  the  building  was  rather  a  fortified  dwelling-hoose 
than  a  military  castle,  the  smaller  Hall  was  for  the  use  of  the  &mily,  and 
the  larger  for  the  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The  route  was  then  continued 
to  Wensley  ohandi,  where  Mr.  Bloxam  discoursed  upon  the  Sorope  monu- 
menta and  other  interesting  features,  not  omitting  the  excellent  screen 
and  other  carved  wood-work  which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  broogbt 

•SM-DomertdoArehltwituMof  the  Middle  Ages,"  vol.  iL,  p.  887.  |e 
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from  Efisl^  Abbey;  the  Scropcs  having  been  patrons  of  that  House  as 
well  ne  We usley  church,  Middlehfini  was  the  next  plnce  to  be  visited,  and 
hei-e  liuK-heou  whs  provided.  After  this  re  fresh  Die  iit,  Mr.  Clark  gave  a 
disi'imrso  upon  the  castle,  an  inviting  theme  for  him  on  account  of  the 
extensive  ai-chiCeoturol  remains,  and  its  associntions  with  the  );reat  baronial 
house  of  Neville.  As  to  the  decay  of  thnse  structures,  Mr,  Clark  said 
the  story  was  pretty  much  the  same.  After  the  Wars  of  the  Ruses  tliey 
were  ueglected  till  ttie  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they 
were  held  with  great  jiertinneity  ,by  the  King  or  Parliament,  and 
Parlinment  finally  succeeding,  the  ciistles  were  generally  ordered  to  be 
"slighted,"  i.e.,  blown  up  wi:h  gunpowder,  so  as  to  render  them  un- 
tenautab!e.  Very  often  they  served  as  qnnrnes  for  the  neigh bonrhood, 
and  this  had  been  the  case  at  Middleliam.  In  cuncluaiun,  Mr.  Clail  pro- 
posed the  he:iltli  of  the  President  of  the  meeting.  The  Miirquess  of 
Itipon  responded,  pleasiintly  referring  to  the  unexpeotcd  compliment  qb 
biwiiig  a  niine  sprung  upon  him,  and  contnuitiug  such  a  mode  of  attack 
with  the  usually  bold  habits  nf  the  mediieval  barons  of  whom  Mr.  Clark 
had  told  tiieni  so  mueh.  It  was  true  Mr.  Clark  had  given  them  an  ex- 
cellent discourse,  hut  he  (the  Marquess)  did  not  think  it  was  to  he  a  pre- 
face to  such  a  conclusiou.  Mr  Clark  combined  in  himself  the  talents  of 
a  lecturer  of  the  highest  order  and  the  jiower  of  ruling  and  inQnencing 
others,  which  those  who  knew  him  in  his  own  home  knew  were  not  ofteu 
surpassed.  He  combined  a  love  of  the  post  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
present,  and  in  him  they  saw  a  great  captain  of  Knglish  industry.  He 
calle  I  upon  them  to  drink  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Clnrk,  a  compUment 
which  Mr.  Clark  cordially  acknowledged, 

A  peregrination  was  then  made  over  the  remains  of  the  castle— the 
Keep  of  wliiuli  is  Norman,  aud  the  rest  is  of  the  Decorated  Period 
— under  Mr.  Clark's  guidance,  in  the  course  of  whiL'h  various  points 
were  selected  for  observatiuns  upon  its  principal  features.' 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  Jervaulx  Abbey,  which  was  reached 
shortly  before  five  o'clock.  The  ruins  are  remarkable  for  their  l>eauty 
aud  for  the  excellent  condition  in  which  they  are  now  kept  by  the 
MaiYiuess  of  Ailesbury.  It  was  one  of  the  great  Cistcix'iau  houses, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  by  monks  from  Dylaud,  aud  it  afforded 
Mr.  Sharpe  au  excellent  opportunity  of  applying  the  genei'al  discourse  he 
had  given  at  Ripon  U[)On  those  lustitutiaus,  and  their  architeutural 
developments.  The  cburoh,  the  chapter  bouse,  the  cloisters,  aud  the 
Abbot's  residence  were  made  in  turn  the  points  from  which  Mr.  Sharps 
gave  a  most  interesting  aud  entertainiug  lecture,  for  which  he  was 
warmly  applauded  and  heartily  thanked.  This  concludtd  the  programme 
fir  this  most  agreeable  day,  and  the  party  then  drove  to  Spennitlionie, 
where  they  took  train  for  Ktpon,  which  they  reached  at  eight  o'clock. 

On  Sunday  the  Dean  of  Ripon  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Ciithedral 
from  Romans  ii,,  verse  14,  "  If  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emula- 
tion them  which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  tlicm,"  in  which 
he  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews.    There  was  a  large  congregation. 

'  S<t "  Dnacstia  Arctiitecturt  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  vol,  Ii,  p.  281. 
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Monday,  Ju]y  27. 

This  was  the  dnj  appointed  for  the  excursion  to  Bjland,  &o.  With  a 
Tsry  busy  <iay  befoi-e  them  the  party  left  Kipon  hy  Special  Train  for  Coi- 
wold.  Here  carriages  were  in  attendance,  hut  the  party  was  so  lai^ 
that  some  had  to  walk.  Bylaud  Abbey  was  the  first  point  of  interest, 
aud  here  Mr.  Sliarpe  discoureed  in  his  osual  and  excellent  style.  He  con- 
cluded by  announcing  that  the  agent  of  Major  Stapylton,  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belonged,  hud  assured  him  that  some  much  needed  eicavntions  would 
be  mnde.  The  route  was  then  continued  to  Kievaulx,  over  the  Hamhle- 
ton  Hills,  from  which  a  grand  view  of  the  beautifnl  country  was  obtained, 
hat  the  ascent  of  which  is  so  sleep  thtit  they  were  crossed  chiefly  on  foot. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  journey  through  the  charming  scenery 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  Duncomhe  I'ark,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham,  was  soon  reached,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  party  alighted  and 
walked  to  the  "  Terrace,"  where  they  had  a  fine  view  of  a  wide  ex])anse  of 
country,  with  the  noble  ruins  of  Hievanli  nestling  in  the  thickly- wooded 
vttlley  far  below  them.  The  visitors  were  brought  together  in  the  church, 
where  Mr.  Sharpe  discoursed  ujion  this,  the  earliest  of  the  Cistercian 
houses  in  Yorkshire,  and  led  bis  audience  to  the  most  important  points 
in  the  structure  for  illustrating  his  remnrks.  Again  his  audieni-e  were 
delighted;  and  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  to  whom  the  ruins  belong,  and  who 
had  joined  the  party  here,  expressed  his  gratification  for  the  pleasure  Ite 
had  received  in  hearing  Mr.  ShiLfpe.  To  this  Lord  Talbot  de  Malnhide 
joined  an  expression  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  visLtora,  which  Mr. 
iSharpe  suitably  acknowledged,  and  in  doing  so  mentioned  the  neceaaity 
fur  preventing  the  ivy  having  its  own  way  too  much.  Proceeding  on  tbeir 
journey  the  party  soon  arrived  at  Helmsley,  where,  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  castle  an  excellent  luncheon  was  provided  in  a  marquee,  to  which  the 
ooble  owner  of  Kievaulx  kindly  contributed  a  liberal  supply  of  wina 
Appetites  were  not  wanting  after  such  a  morning's  work,  and  the  repast 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  Marquess  of  Itipun  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  Earl  of  Feversham  and  Lord 
Talbot  After  the  wnml  toasts,  the  healths  of  the  Fori  of  Feversham  aud 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon  were  pivposed  and  duly  honoured  and  acknow- 
ledged. Mr.  Clark  then  gave  a  discourse  upon  the  Castle  of  Helnosley, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  De  Ros,  from  whom  it  came  to  Villiera, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,'  It  sustained  a  siege  hy  the  Parliament  foroea, 
and  was  surrendered  to  Lord  Faiifaz. 

The  party  then  walked  to  the  station,  where  the  Special  Train  was  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  Gilling.  Of  the  csstle  of  the  Mowbrays  but 
little  now  remcuns  above  ground,  and  the  principal  feature  of  the  present 
building  is  the  gi-eat  Dining-room,  called  the  Klizabcthan  room,  which  is 
a  fine  example  of  that  period.  It  is  lighted  by  three  windows  of  stained 
glna,  filled  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  tlie  Stapyltona,  the  Fairfaxes,  aud 
tlie  Constables,  The  artist's  name  is  given  in  one  of  the  windows, 
"Bernard  DininckhofI',  fecit,  1585."  There  is  muth  good  wood-carving 
in  the  room,  the  mouldings  enclosing  numerous  panels  inlaid  with  flowers 
aud  other  patterns,  delicately  worked,  assigned  by  tradition  to  have  been 

'  .<ie«  "The  Biiader"  of  J-nimry  24,  187*,  for  a  lull  Mcoimt  o£  "Hdmrfej  Cattla," 
bjMr.  aork,  vith  aiilBn,aecUonB,A<i.  |.,,i  ~    ..LiOCTIC 
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«iecuted  by  ladies  of  the  family.  In  this  beauLirul  room,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
the  owner  of  the  castle,  had  most  hospitably  provided  light  rerreBbments 
for  the  lai-g^e  party,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed.  Tlie  Marquess  of 
Kipon  expreaaed  tlie  thaults  of  the  visitors  to  Ura.  Barnes  for  her  kind 
receptiou  <jf  them,  and  they  then  returned  to  ilipoa  by  train,  arriving  at 
about  eight  u'uluck. 

la  the  evening  a  Convenazuma  was  held  in  the  temporary  Museum, 
which  was  well  ttttended. 

Tuesday,  July  28. 

The  Historical  Section  met  at  11  as.  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  President 
of  tlie  Meeting  in  tiie  choir. 

Mr.  FuHTKUH  (UoR.  iiec.  of  the  Meeting)  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Gillwrt 
Scott  to  Mr.  Burtt  in  reference  to  some  pnrts  of  bia  Iec;tiire  ugion  the 
Cutbedral,  and  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  memoir  printed  at 
p.  309.  Mr.  Fortnum  then,  in  the  absence  of  the  autlior,  read  a  raerooir 
by  Mr.  J.  Bain,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  "  Tbe  Sufferings  of  the  Northern  Counties 
of  England,  and  their  cliief  Towns,  including  Kipou,  by  the  Incursion  of 
the  Scots  in  the  Fourteenth  Century"  (printed  Ht  p.  ^6i)),  upon  which 
Mr.  Clarlc  made  some  observatioas,  and,  thanks  having  been  Voted  to  the 
writer,  tbe  hnsineaa  of  the  Sections  was  concluded. 

The  General  Concluding  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Noon, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquess  of  Uipon.  Tlie  customary  ex- 
prestiiuuB  of  thanks  were  then  voted  to  those  distinguished  persona,  Ins., 
by  whose  friendly  aid  the  proceedings  of  the  lustitjte  bad  been  encou- 
niged,  nnd  by  whose  kind  boapitidity  tbe  members  and  visitors  had  been 
cheered  and  gratified. 

In  acknowledging  tbe  vote  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Parker, 
seconded  by  Col.  Pinney,  for  the  use  of  tbe  Town  Hall,  iie.,  the  Noble 
Chairman  returned  thanks.  With  reference  to  the  meeting  generally, 
the  two  main  subjects  were  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  and  the  Baronial 
Castles,  and  both  hod  been  most  ably  treated,  though  he  wished  there 
had  been  more  discussion  upon  Mr.  Sbar{)e's  lecture.  The  meeting  had 
been  a  very  delightful  one,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  successful  in  every 
respect.  Beaidus  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  various  lurange- 
mcute,  among  whum  Mr.  Burber  deserved  special  mention,  Mr.  Lukis 
ought  to  be  gratefully  mentioned  for  bia  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
tbe  iimseum,  and  he  thought  that  the  President  of  tbe  Institute  would 
not  wiiib  Mr.  Burtt's  name  to  be  forgotten  as  his  prime  minister.  He 
was  sure  tbe  neighbourhood  was  greiLtly  indebted  to  the  Institute,  and 
he  hoped  their  labours  would  not  be  without  fruit  anioug  them.  Tba 
Town  Clerk  acknowledged  the  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahiob  said  this  had  certainly  been  one  of  the 
most  delightful  meetings  of  tbe  Institute  he  bod  ever  attended,  and  oa 
behalf  of  the  members  he  tendered  his  best  thanks  to  the  Noble  President 
and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  district  for  the  very  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  tliey  hod  been  received. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  muved,  and  tbe  Kev.  W.  Dtke  seconded  a  vou 
of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  Addresses  and  memoirs  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  allusion  was  made  to  the  term  Domut  Conversorunt.  The  vote 
was  acknowledged  by  Professor  STUsaa.     The  Bov.  W,  J.  Lofiik  moved. 
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And  Hr.  Treoellab  Becoaded  a  vofe  of  tbnnks  to  tho  Local  Committer 
and  to  Mr.  Lukib  as  its  lionoi-ary  secretai;.  Witb  this  vote  watt  com- 
bined one  of  tbankB  to  tlie  conCributurs  to  tlia  Museum,  of  which  Mr. 
Lukis  had  acted  m  Cunitor.  Mr.  LuKis,  iu  aokiion'led^ient,  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  eiplDrations  at  Cabtle  Dj'kes,  whiiih  n.edod  help,* 
and  adverted  to  Mr.  Buin's  memoir  on  the  inuurgiona  of  the  Scots  aa 
oxploiuiiig  the  tradition  of  tho  payment  of  £1000  on  the  attar  of  the 
Maiaon  Dien.  CoL  Brooke  responded  on  behalf  of  the  contributon  to 
the  museum. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clakr  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Hanineas 
and  Mai-chioness  of  lUpon,  tho  Eorl  of  Feveraham,  the  Mayors  and  Cwr- 
jioratigns  of  Kipon  and  Kichmond,  Mr.  Pulleine  and  Mre.  Barnes  for 
their  cordial  hoBiiitaltty  to  the  Institute.  Mr.  HuTcaiNoa  supported  the 
vote,  which  was  pusaed  by  ucolomation  and  aoknovrledged  by  the  Cbair- 
nian. 

A  list  of  new  membera  waa  then  read  over ;  Canterbury  was  aononDced 
to  be  the  place  of  Meeting  for  187A,  uad  the  proceediuga  of  the  Bipon 
Meeting  were  brought  to  a  cloiie. 

The  engagemeiitH  of  the  day  irere  not,  however,  concluded,  as  a  special 
service  iu  ttie  cathedml  hiid  been  arrntiged  fur  tlie  afternoon,  with  a 
muaical  [wrformnnce  by  the  choirs  of  Durhnm  and  MauolieBter  nuited 
witli  that  at  Ripon.  Admission  woa  by  ticket,  and  the  wtiole  availuble 
spat^e  was  occupied,  the  service  being  attended  by  the  Marqnesa  of  Kipon, 
Lord  Talbot,  aud  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Institute.  The 
Bishop  preached  a  sermon  from  the  2nd  verse  of  the  90th  Pmlm  : "  Befon 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  even  thou  badat  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlaBtui|^  Thou  art  God." 


The  UusnuH. 

This  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Collinga  Liikis, 
rector  of  Wath,  who  devoted  much  care  and  atteutiim  to  its  coutenta  It 
was  formed  in  a  large  room  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Publia 
Rooms."  It  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  being  lighted  with 
gas,  evening  Converiazioni  were  held,  and  largely  attended  twice  dur- 
ing the  Congress  week.  Ulaas  cnaea  were  placed  lilong  three  aides,  a  large 
Btand  covered  with  miscellaneous  objecta  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  the  walla  were  hung  with  rubbings  of  sepulchral  brasaea  which  existed 
iu  Yorkahire,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  U.  B.  Mellor.  The  case  on  the  left 
on  entering  the  room  contained  a  selection  from  the  extensive  and  valu- 
able collectiona  of  early  antiquities  formed  by  the  Rev.  W.Greeuwell,  CanoD 
of  Durham,  in  the  oouree  of  hia  many  iuveatigationa  of  aepulcbnJ  re- 
mains in  Yorkahire,  consistiug  of  a  fine  seiies  of  atone  axes,  perforated 
aze-hammers,  flint  knives,  delicately  chipped  arrow-points,  jet  button^ 
necklaces,  and  rings.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Liikia  added  some  stone  axes,  per- 
forated axe-hammers,  arrow-points,  and  a  lai;ge  niuuher  of  stone  discs 

'  Tbn  iotenat  of   theae    eiplorationB  after  the  Ripon  Congresa;  tha  tmuKi  oI 

hat  been  acknowledged  b;  the  Cuuncil  which  will,  it  ii  hoped,  be  turnuhad  to 

of  the  Inttitute,  uid  £^0  were  voted  fur  the  '*  JuiinuL" 
their  prowculion  il  the   firet    meeting 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itipon.  Mr.  John  Holmes  contributed — 
bcsidva  objects  of  tlie  same  clnss — apecimens  of  Briij;ih  and  KiiniRn 
pottery,  a  lur^e  coltectiun  of  term-cottH  lamps  from  Cypiiis,  Jerusalem, 
and  Home,  many  of  them  bearing  Christian  symbols ;  also  Egyptian, 
Kiriiscnu,  Greek,  and  Mexican  olijeots  of  antiquarian  interest.  Some 
stoue  impleincuta  were  also  coutributed  by  tbe  Rev,  J,  S,  Tuto,  Mr. 
Skeviugton,  Mr.  Peter  StavensoD,  the  Rev.  R.  liurrell,  and  hiiss  Dolton. 
Ohildtvu's  clay  toys  found  in  EtniBcau  tomla  were  Kent  by  Lady  Payne 
Gallwey.  The  Kev.  W.  UreeuwcU  also  sent  a  series  uf  bronze  celts, 
sbowiiig  the  gradiiul  develojimcnt  of  the  flange,  nhtch  at  last  became  a 
simple  ornament ;  also  socketed  celts  and  spearheads,  and  a  iminhor  of 
bronze  articles  found  in  Heiktbery  Burn  cave.  A  fine  ivronze  sword  and 
&  apearlieail  nera  shown  by  Mr.  1^  Wadham,  and  ulher  examples  of 
bronze  weapons  were  contributed  by  Mr,  Holmes  and  Kev.  W.  C.  Lnkis. 

Objects  of  Rimiftu  workmanship  in  Britain  were  largely  represented, 
and  were  of  espeeinl  interest  us  moiuly  aiming  from  Isurium  (Aid borough), 
and  a  recently  discovered  uniileutificd  Roman  sbttion,  locally  called 
Castle  Dykes,  both  in  the  immediate  viuiuity  of  Rijion.  Those  from  the 
firat-named  locality  were  contributed  from  the  museum  of  Mrs.  Lawcon, 
of  Aldborou^h  Manor,  and  comprised  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  lead,  ivory, 
bone,  glass,  jet,  and  fictile  ubjucts.  There  wera  also  specimens  of  tesi>^- 
ated  pavements,  colouiod  wall-plaster  and  tiles,  one  being  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  the  iXth  Spanisii  Le^'ion,  and  others  with  animal's  feet. 
Those  from  Castle  Dykes  were  exiiibited  by  the  Ripuu  Scientific  Society, 
by  whom  the  eioitvations  were  ciuiducteil,  and  re»^pecting  whicii  a  discourse 
has  been  kindly  promised  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lnkis.  Tbey  consisted  of  on 
uuuBuully  iarge  and  most  interesting  aeries  of  examples  of  coloured  wall- 
plaster,  showing  three  successive  periods  of  decorntioii,  indicating  a  long 
term  of  occupation  ;  numerous  specimens  of  tesselated  pavements  and 
concrete  floors  ;  flanged  roofing,  and  ridge  tiles,  stone  roofing  tiles,  hypo- 
canst  tiles,  lead  drain  pipe ;  Samian,  Upohumh,  and  Castor  putte^ ; 
bronze  fib  nice  and  other  objects ;  an  iron  axe-head,  which  had  probably 
belonged  to  a  Roman  mason  ;  many  iron  uails  and  hold  fitsts,  bone  hair- 
pins, &0.,  ias.  Coins,  one  a  second  brass  of  Maiiliiv  Scantilla  (rare). 
There  was  a  iittge  oollection,  numbering  about  sixty,  of  hypocanst  tiles, 
which  were  impressed  with  the  naked  feet  of  women  and  childreu,  and 
anndals,  and  with  the  feet  of  pigs,  sheep,  dogs,  .and  cats.  Of  several 
huniau  skeletons,  which  were  found  in  the  rooms  and  bypocausts,  one  of 
particular  interest  was  exhibited  as  suggesting  by  a  wound  in  the  skull, 
that  a  violent  death  was  probably  ocoasioued  during  an  attack  made  on  the 
station.  Other  Romano-British  articles,  found  in  a  grave  at  llkley,  were 
coutributed  by  Mr.  £.  Sewell ;  otheni  found  at  Aldborough  Hall  by  Mr.  A. 
U.  Croft ;  a  hue  bronze  statuette  of  Ceres  (with  eyes  of  silver)  found  at 
tirawelthorpe,  near  Uipou,  by  Mr.  A.  Pratt,  and  a  stone,  sculptured  with 
the  figure  of  a  Roman  on  horseback,  by  Mn.  Sedgewick. 

The  case  at  the  end  of  the  room  contained  some  rare  and  very  valuable 
early  MSS.  and  printed  books,  among  whi<^  may  be  mentioned  the 
f(>llowing  : — Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  fifteenth  oentuiy ;  English 
(Statute  Book,  fourteenth  century,  containing  prosecution  of  Hugh  le 
Despencer,  Ac. ;  English  Breviary  of  Walsingham,  fifteenth  century ; 
"The  Lyf  of  our  Ladye;"  MS.  Poem  of  fifteenth  century,  by  John 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Umy;  Booaveuture's  "Lyff  of  Jbesu  Ciyst,'   £ngL 
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US.  of  lifteenth  centrnr  ;  "  MatutinEB  de  Sancta  Morik,"  Samm  use,  Ut« 
fourteeiitb  century;  Hilton's  "Suala  Ferfectiouia,"  1450;  Meditations 
of  St.  Augustine,  MS.  of  fifteenth  ceutury,  iu  the  Vulgar  Kuglisli ; 
ttiree  Girdle  Almanacks,  early  fifteeuth  century;  Koll  uf  Pitrliameot, 
1515  ;  appraisemeut  of  goods  of  Rob.  Morton,  Aug.  1488,  with  arras 
eniblasu)]jed,  brought  by  Mr.  W.  Bragge,  Besides  these,  CoL  Urooke,  of 
Huddersfield,  exhibited  some  remarkable  examples,  the  chief  of  which 
were  ; — "  Evangelic  quatiior,"  a  German  MS.  of  twelfth  ceutury,  vellum, 
quarto,  richly  ilLuminated  ; — "  Registrum  Alilmtiie  de  Selby,"  begiuuing 
iu  the  thirteeuth  century  ;  and  containing  copies  of  alwut  1200  document* 
relating  to  the  property  of  the  Abbey,  arranged  territorially.  It  is  the 
oi-iginaJ  from  wliich  Dugdale  gave  eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  documents 
printed  by  him,  and  bears  notes  of  collation,  dated  October  18,  1620,  in 
the  handwriting  of  lUcliard  Gascoyne,  Dugdale's  friend.  It  is  noted  by 
Tauner  as  being  in  the  poasessiou  of  Thomas  Walmesly  of  Dunkehalgli, 
Laocaster.  The  last  Abbot  of  Selby  was  Robert  Selby,  alias  Koger,  and 
this  volume  baa  the  following  entry  : — "  This  Buke  waa  delyvered  to  me 
by  Master  Robert  uppon  Fryday  the  xxvii**  day  oif  July  anno  regui 
liegia  Henr.  xizv'^  at  hia  house  in  Gowtborp  in  Solby."  French  MS. 
poems,  fourteeuth  century,  partly  the  work  of  an  English  monk  iu  the 
Scriptorium  of  the  Cieterciau  Abbey  of  Pontigny.  It  uont&ins  Le 
Rnmauia  qest  appeUt  Lume  <u  Lays ;  this  was  left  unfiniahed  by  the 
original  scribe,  aud  the  aulisequent  writer  lias  added  Speculum  Amicuna, 
and  Le  livere  qe  Srint  Edmuade  de  PiMnleneift,  and  some  short  French 
poems.  The  latest  leaves  have  many  medical  recipes,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  dat«  1429;  "  Horat,"  8to,  fourteenth  century;  French  US.  of 
great  beauty,  being  profusely  illuminated.  "  Uursa  B.  M.  V.  aliaque 
officia,"  4to,  fifteeuth  ceutury  ;  French  MS.,  a  fine  specimen  of  illumina- 
tion, probably  by  a  Flemish  artist.  It  oontaina  eleven  lat^ge  miniatures, 
with  numerous  initial  letters  and  groups  of  figures.  "  Antipbonarium  in 
usum  Ecclcsira  S.  S.  Cosma  et  Damiani,"  large  folio,  vellum  ;  Italian 
MS.  of  late  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  in  its  original  binding,  with 
massive  brass  bosses  and  comers.  It  is  richly  illuminated  by  Andrea  and 
Franceso  de  Mautogna,  iu  illustration  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
Saiuta  for  whoso  church  in  Home  it  waa  executed.  "  Officinm,''  B.M.V., 
&a.  Quarto,  vellum,  Italian  MS.,  sixteenth  century,  also  greatly  enriclied 
with  illuminated  letters,  and  attributed  to  Bemanio  LuiuL  Mr.  Brooke 
also  contributed  two  other  illuminated  MSS. ;  a  fine  Caiton,  "  The  Buke 
of  Cousolacion,"  a  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  "  Scola  Perfeccionis  ; "  and  a 
volume  of  letters  addreeaed  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Yorkshire  Antiqiuuy. 
Mr,  W.  Carrick  exhibited  a  Hymnary  with  muHo  MS.  xvij""  century. 
Bible  printed  by  Field,  1653,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  printer's 
errors.  Leaves  from  an  AnlipHonarium  of  fifteeuth  century.  Mr.  Uail- 
stone  exhibited  a  remarkably  scarce  Tract  relating  to  the  Conference 
temp.  Charles  I.  Three  portraits  of  "  Old  Boots,"  by  name  Tom  Creed,  a 
well-known  RipoQ  character  ;  a  volume  of  poems,  epigrams,  &o.,  by  John 
Ashmore,  a  native  of  Kipon.  Mr.  K.  Longley  sent  a  scheme  for  the 
foundation  of  a  college  and  university  at  Kipon  1596,  On  the  centre 
table  were  shown  the  Prayer  Book  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  dated  1644  ; 
belt  and  leading  strings,  the  work  of  the  same  Queen  for  her  infant  son 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  ;  Concordance  of  thirteenth  century,  formerly  be- 
Mnging  to  Bylimd  Abbey ;  Sarum  Book  of  Houre  of  the  B.  Virgin,  witk 
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Bigna  of  the  Zodiac,  and  labours  of  monkB  io  the  Kaleodar ;  HomilieB  of 
S,  Gregoty  on  Ezekiel,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  uf  Mouut  Unice, 
which  were  brought  by  Lord  Hemes ;  an  early  CiBtoroian  breTinry,  by 
Eev.  J.  T.  Fowler.  At  one  end  of  the  same  case  were  the  following 
articles  : — Old  Italian  needlework,  red  Bilk  on  linen,  representing  Diivid 
slaying  Goliath,  middle  of  xvi""  centnry,  lent  by  Mrs.  Hailstone,  who 
aleo  contribnted  specimens  of  Riiion  luoe ;  linen  work  sampler,  linen 
work  cap,  and  tape  work,  altout  1776  ;  specimens  of  "Foiirpeuny  spot," 
now  worked  in  Ripon  ;  Valenoienues-lnce  parchment  patterns  worked  at 
Ripou  witliin  memory,  sent  by  Miss  Dambrough,  From  the  wall  of  the 
room  there  hnng  a  long  roll  containing  a  Blazon  of  Arms  of  Peerti  of 
Parliament,  6  Hen.  VIIl.  1315 — gainst  the  name  of  Lord  Darcy  is  the 
word  "  Traytur  "—exhibited  by  Mr,  Bragge. 

Upon  a  table  next  to  the  above  case,  Mr.  John  Rhodes  exhibited  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Thomas  Lord  P'sirfax,  the  Par- 
liamentary General ;  and  a  Bible  wbiuli  had  been  bequeathed  by  Robert 
ijmyth,  rector  of  Wath,  near  Ripou,  in  1520,  to  Marmoduke  Huby,  lost 
Abbot  of  Fountains.  Here  were  also  a  Virgin  and  child  carved  in  ivory, 
and  the  head  of  a  monk  in  boswoud,  both  said  to  be  the  work  of  Albert 
Dnrer,  sent  by  Miss  Coates.  Mr.  H.  Ooore,  of  Scmton  Hall,  lent  several 
MS.  volumes  of  Roger  Gale,  the  antiquary. 

The  next  case  contained  numerous  specimens  of  ware  from  Yorkshire 
potteries.  Old  Leeds,  Castlefurd,  and  Rockingham,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H, 
Peckitt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Hcsliugtou, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bishop,  Mr.  Owen  Kennedy.  On  a  table  beyond  were  a  col- 
lection of  eurlj*  clay  tobacco  pipes  from  1C40  to  16ti9,  found  in  England, 
exhibited  liy  Mr.  Holmes;  Armour,  dug  up  at  Crosby  Cote  (in  1808% 
near  Northallerton,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Hutton,  of  tjolberge  ;  a  tine  series 
of  spurs  from  the  13""  to  the  n"!  century,  oomprising  some  remarkable 
examples,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  James,  of  London  ;  dress  spurs,  of  Ripon 
manufacture,  lent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Uowing  ;  spurs  and  pyxes,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum  ;  brass  spurs,  of  Ripon  manufacture 
shown  by  Mr.  I.  Stevenson ;  five  volumes  of  MSS.  and  drawings  by  the 
hniid  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  antiquary  ;  a  pedigree  of  the  Stnkeley  family  ; 
also  two  volumes  of  proceedings  of  Brasen-nose  Collie,  Stamford,  a 
SDciety  founded  by  Dr.  Stnkeley  and  others  in  1 736,  ''  for  promoting  use- 
ful learning,  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  nature,  and  for  preserving 
the  memorials  of  persona  and  things  fit  to  bo  transmitted  to  posterity," 
sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  St.  John.  A  large  and  old  oil-pointiug  of  Newby 
Hall,  near  Ripon,  as  designed  originally,  and  on  old  engraving  of  the 
same  house  were  exhibited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyuer,  of  Newby  Hall ;  and 
Mr.  James  Pulleine  sent  an  ancient  engraving  of  Constable  Burton,  the 
seat  of  Mr,  Marmnduke  Wyvill,  and  two  engraved  portraits  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York  in  1605,  and  of  a  second  member 
of  the  same  Yorkshire  family,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  in  1742,  and 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1757. 

On  the  centre  table  were  disposed  small  glass  cases,  containing  a  select 
and  beautiful  series  of  English  finger  rings  of  various  periods,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnura  ;  rings  and  seals  of  the  15^  century, 
found  at  Fountains  Abbey,  exhibited  by  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  ;  a  large 
and  interesting  series  of  knives  from  an  early  period  downwards,  by  Mn 
Holmes;  cruoifiies  of  the  9''' (I)  13*^  and  li***  centuries ;   a  snufi-box 
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vith  the  portrait  of  Prioce  Charles  Edmird,  tiDd  covered  with  the  Stnart 
tartan,  hy  Mr.  Keiiiiy,  wiio  also  esiiiliited  some  Roman  and  nicdiieval 
rings ;  and  some  early  I'^xcheqner  tallies  contributed  by  Mr.  Burtt. 

The  Bev.  Cuonn  Vavasour  exhibited  a  chasuble  with  embroidered 
orphrej'B  of  the  1 5'^  (1)  centurj  ;  Mrs.  Sedgewick,  an  ancient  brass-bound 
wooden  tankard,  finmd  at  Aiwtwick  in  Craven  ;  Ilev.  J,  T.  Fowler,  an 
ancient  pax.  Mr.  W.  Mason  exhibited  an  aucieut  horn  Imiteni,  called  tiia 
monk's  moon,  found  in  the  roof  uf  Funntaiun  HalL*  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
O.B.,  exhibited  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Roman  photogin|ilis, 
illustrative  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  conducted  nnder  his 
direction  and  superintendence  iu  Rome,  and  explained  them. 

At  the  second  evcTiing  Convertaiione,  the  Itev.  W.  J.  Iioftie  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  interesting  collection  of  MSS.  which 
was  exhil)ited,  aud  was  fullowed  by  Mr.  Bnrtt  on  Exchequer  tallies,  \>j 
Mr.  Fnrtnum  on  rings,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloiam  on  Spnrs,  and  by  the  Itev. 
W.  C.  Lukis  ou  the  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities. 

The  CoDtral  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  fullowiug  donations 
in  aid  of  the  ex)  eneea  of  the  Ripou  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Institute  : — The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  50/. ;  Earl  de  Urey, 
ail/.  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  10;'.  ;  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  5/. ;  W.  Uamet, 
20/.  ;  J.  JJ.  Klliaon,  10/.  ;  Col.  Crompton,  51. ;  R.  Williamaou,  5/. ;  Rev. 
S.  H.  Powell,  51.  J  S.  Wise,  ,S/.  3i. ;  F.  Wise,  21.  2».  ;  J.  J.  Frankland, 
3/.  3*. ;  T.  Carter,  3/.  3«. ;  H.  Peckett,  1/.  I..  ;  H.  H.  Osley.  2L  ;  C. 
Oxley,  5/.  ;  Hev.  H.  D,  C.  Nunn,  1/.  U.  ;  E.  Birohall,  2/.  2f.  ;  T.  Wood, 
2/.;  S.Swire,  2/.;  J.  Pitlleine,  5/.  ;  Cajitiin  PftttLT^on,  17.  Is.;  W.  E. 
M.  Viner,  21.  2*.  ;  R.  S.  Dobson,  1/.  U  ;  T.  Collier,  2L  2*.  ;  Hon. 
Cupt  Carpeuter,  3t  3*.  ;  W.  F.  Kenney,  3/.  3«.  ;  Sir  H.  D.  Ingilby, 
Biu-t.,  20/. ;  Hev.  H.  D.  Owen,  1/. ;  Archdeacon  Oust,  2/.  2*.  ;  Rev.  Canon 
Vavasour,  31.  3». ;  Rev.  E.  B.  Uadcook,  II.  I*.;  Rev.  J.  Earle,  2/.  2a  ; 
H.  Morton,  1/.  1.. ;  T.  Scott,  1/.  1«. ;  E.  Fletcher,  U.  U. ;  J.  S.  Hurst. 
61. ;  Messi'H.  Swie^s  and  Stevenson,  1/.  U  ;  R.  M.  Bowman,  1/.  1«. ;  W. 
Mason,  1/.  1*.  ;  Col.  Akroyd,  51.  5a.  ;  Cul.  Brooke,  5/.  5i.  ;  Rev.  Canon 
Birch,  3/.  3«. ;  J.  Button,  5/. ;  E.  Blacker,  U  U.  ;  E.  H.  Roin.iH,  2/.  ; 
M.  Milbank,  51.  ;  J.  Suffield,  21.  2>. ;  N.  Snowden,  3/. ;  H.  W.  HoUon, 
8LSs.\  3.  Hel-den,  1/.  1*.;  E.  Clarke,  1/.  1».  ;  Rev.  Canon  Woraley, 
3/.  3*  ;  W.  W.  Whitaker,  21.  2<. ;  C.  D.  E.  Forlnum,  5/. ;  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward,  1^  It. 


SPECIAL  VISIT  TO  YORK. 

The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archtcological  and  Topographical  Asso- 
ciation took  advantage  of  the  Ripon  Meeting  of  the  Institute  to  suggest 
n  joint  visit  to  York,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  U.  T.  Clark,  exprcfuly  to 
conitidor  the  ancient  defences  of  that  city.  This  was  cordially  acceded 
to  liy  that  gentleman,  aud  the  visit  was  accordingly  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
July  2'J.  On  that  day  a  sj?ecial  train  left  Ripon  station  with  the 
Marquess  of  Ripun,   Lord  Talliot  de  Malahide,  Mr.  Clark,  &e.     Other 

*  Sr«  Arch.  Jour.,  vol.  lii.  p.  371.  for  known  u  "Tho  Moon,'  by  the  lata  Mr. 
•Notice  of  B  relLiue  of  old  Mi.nictp<l  Albert  Way,  in  wliich  the  "Moon'at 
Ceremony,    pruerved     at     Chlcbestir,"       FoiintAiat  Hall  i«  referred  to.  I . . 
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members  of  the  Institote  had,  however,  proceeded  thither  ou  the  pre- 
vioiiB  day. 

The  Ouildhall  was  fitted  up  vith  a,  dais  covered  with  crlmaou  cloth, 
and  chaira  for  the  viaitors,  among  whom  were  many  ladies.  The  Lord 
Mayor  (Mr.  Aldennan  March),  accompanied  hj  the  Tuivii  Clerk  (Mr.  J. 
Wilkinaon),  various  Alilermen,  and  the  cuBtomary  atteadouts  took  their 
placea  on  the  dnie.  Addressing  the  Marquess  of  RipOD  and  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  his  Lordship  expressed  great  gratification  in  offering  a 
welcome  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  to  the  Yorkshire  Society.  The 
recollection  of  former  Tisits  by  them  waa  much  cherished  in  York,  and 
especially  the  Congress  held  there  by  the  loatitute  nearly  thirty  years 
since.  In  such  a  city,  full  of  memorials  of  the  past,  the  presence  of 
those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  old  land- 
marks could  not  fail  to  be  hailed  with  sntiaf'tction  by  the  citizens  of 
York.  With  regard  to  the  special  object  of  that  day's  visit,  the  ancient 
walls  and  ramparts  of  the  city,  the  Institute  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Corjioration  annually  lays  aside  the  sum  of  £150  for  their  repair 
and  conservation.  To  this  Address  the  Lord  Talbot  replied  in  appro- 
priate terms,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  wish  of  the  two  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  fur  a  Corporation  which  bad  evinced  such  true  archeeo- 
logical  feeling  was — ato  ptrpetua.  The  Murquesa  of  Uipon  responded 
on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire  Society. 

This  terminated  the  prooeediogs  at  the  Quildhall;  and,  headed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosopliical  Society,  where  the  Marqness  of  liipon 
took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Claik  road  his  memoir  on  "  The  Defences 
ofYork."  (This  is  printsd  at  p.  221.)  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which 
bad  been  repeatedly  applanded,  the  Marqness  of  Ripon,  in  very  compb- 
mentary  terms,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clark.  This  was  briefly 
seconded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  having  been  passed  with  acclamation, 
and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Clark,  a  simitar  compliment  waa  paid  to  the  noble 
Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Key.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  beautiful  groimds  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  were  then  inspected,  especially  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
and  the  multangular  Tower.  As  to  the  latter  Mr.  Clark  made  some 
observations  in  corroboration  of  what  he  had  stated  in  hie  lecture,  as  he 
did  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  gardens,  where  the  mound  had  been  out 
through  for  the  lodge  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  hour  of  luuuboon 
having  arrived,  the  Marquess  of  Eipon,  Lord  Talbot  de  Maluhide,  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  Institute  present  accepted  the  Lord 
Mayor's  courteous  invitation  to  partake  of  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
House.  At  the  same  time  other  members  of  the  two  societies  bad 
luncheon  at  the  De  Crey  rooms,  where  Col.  Brooke,  F.S.A,,  of  Hudders- 
field,  occupied  the  choir. 

After  a  most  exoelleut  repast,  followed  by  some  of  the  usual  toasts  on 
these  occasions,  which  were  duly  acknowledged,  the  Castle,  or  Clifford's 
Tower,  was  visited,  where  the  party  were  received  by  Captain  Lowrie,  the 
Governor.  From  the  summit  of  this  tower  a  good  view  waa  obtained  of 
the  line  of  the  ancient  fortifications  on  that  side  the  city,  and  that 
portion  between  the  castle  and  the  railway  station  was  perambulated  by 
those  visitors  who  were  leaving  York.  Many  members  of  the  Iiihtitute, 
however,  lingered  on  to  the  following  day,  to  enable  themselves  better  to 
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appreciate  the  value  of  Mr,  Clark's  exoeUent  diBooime.  This  viwt  to  a 
city  80  replete  with  intereat,  ia  friendly  aiiioa  with  the  Yorkahire 
Aroh(eol(^cal  and  Topographical  ABSOciation,  seomed  to  be  appreciated 
as  a  most  appropriate  and  pleaaaat  close  of  the  Ripon  Meeting. 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  GOLD  CHAIN  OF  OFFICE 
TO  THE  MAYOR  OF  EXETER. 

It  win  be  recollected  that  at  the  close  of  the  Aantial  Meeting  at 
Exeter  on  Angust  5, 1873,  a  Resolution  was  passed  sympathiung  with 
the  city  in  its  loss  of  the  gold  ohiun  of  oSce  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Mayor,  which  was  believed  to  hare  been  sacriGced  to  the  neceeaitiee  of 
Charles  I.,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  pi'esent  another  to  the  city  in  its 
place,  in  memory  of  the  very  hearty  reception  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Institute  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation.'  This  aoggestion  waa  moat 
grfttefoUy  accepted,  aud  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
Resolution.  Of  this  Sub-Committee  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  Resolution  referred  to,  was  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Tregellaa 
the  Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  Burges  most  kindly  consented  to 
furnish  a  design  in  the  atyle  of  the  thirteenth  century  for  the  chain  aad 
badge,  the  contract  for  which  waa  taken  by  Mr.  Page,  of  Oreat  Portland 
Street.  The  design  was  very  well  executed,  and  the  chain  aad  badge 
formed  an  object  of  much  interest  and  beauty.  The  chaJD  ia  oompoaed 
of  sixteen  main  links,  conjoined  by  small  ones.  Of  the  former  eight  are 
castles,  seven  are  composed  of  the  letter  X,  surmounted  by  a  crown  ;  the 
sixteenth  is  a  cinquefoil,  containing  a  representation  of  the  hat  presented 
to  the  Mayor  by  Henry  VII.,  and  from  the  cinquefoil  dependa  the  badge. 
Tbe  badge  has  on  one  side  a  representation  in  enamel  of  the  arms  of  the 
city,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Stepheu  Tucker,  F.S.A.  {Rouge  Croix  PurmitanC), 
BUtrouuded  by  eight  cuspinga ;  and  on  the  back  is  the  inscription : 
"  This  Collar  and  Badge  were  presented  to  Charles  John  Follett,  Esqnir^ 
B.C.L.,  Mayor  of  £x6ter,  1872-74,  and  his  successors  in  that  office  for 
ever,  in  recognition  of  the  interest  and  hospitality  with  which  the 
donors,  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland, 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  citizons  during  the  Congress  held  at 
Exeter  in  1873."  The  weight  of  the  collar  is  twenty-two  ounces,  that  of 
the  badge  seven  ounces. 

The  approaching  termination  of  Mr.  Follett's  second  year  of  office  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Exeter  offered  a  desirable  opportunity  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  very  agreeable  memorial  of  the  visit  of  the  luatitute — 
B  memorial  in  eveiy  way  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  remarkable  for  its 
being  the  only  instance  of  such  an  acknowledgment  arising  from  such 
circumstances.  In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, Saturday,  October  17,  1874,  was  the  day  fixed  fur  the  presentation. 
On  that  day  a  Deputation  of  the  "  Exeter  Chain  Sub-Committee,"  con- 
sisting of  Sir  J.  Maclean  {Treamrtr),  W.  H.  Tregellaa  (Secretayy),  J. 
Burtt  {Hmt.  Sec  of  the  Institute),  and  S.  Tucker  {Rouge  Croix)  wore 
joined  in  Exeter  by  other  members  of  the  Committee, — the  Ven,  Arch- 
deacon Freeman,  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  R.  J.  Spiers,  aud  W.  H.  Cotton, 
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and  met  at  the  OuUdhaU,  Exeter,  aliortly  before  noon.  In  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Hall  the  baudsome  addition  made  by  the  Institute  to 
the  luBtgnia  of  the  Corporation  was  privately  inspected,  and  elicited  the 
greatest  admiration.  The  Hall  vas  already  filled  to  overfloving  with 
spectators  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  the  eastern  gallery  being  occu- 
pied by  ladies ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  the  Deputation  of  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Institute,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  the  President  of  the  Exeter  Meeting,  was  met  by  the  Uayor  of 
Exeter,  aooompanied  by  the  office-bearera  and  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  chain  waa  carried  in  an  open  case  by  Sir  John  Maclean, 
and  its  appearance  was  greeted  with  enthusiafltio  cheers  during  the 
passage  up  the  HalL  The  presentation  was  made  from  the  Aldermanic 
bench  at  tha  north  end  of  the  Hall.  The  Mayor  occupied  the  chair,  the 
Deputation  from  the  Institute  being  on  his  left  hand,  and  among  those 
specially  invited  were  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart,,  M.P.,  her  Majesty's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  John  T.  B.  Duckworth,  Bart.,  Mr.  A, 
Mills,  M.P.,  Rev.  Canon  Cook,  Ao. 

The  Earl  of  Devon,  in  addressing  the  Mayor,  said  the  Deputation 
were  charged  by  the  Institute  with  the  honourable  and  pleasant  duty  of 
bringing  to  a  final,  full,  and  practical  dose  the  Resolution  passed  at  the 
oondudiug  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Institute  held  in  Exeter  last 
year.  His  Lordship  then  read  the  Resolution  referred  to,  and  said  that 
he  now  appeared  with  the  Deputation  charged  with  the  very  gratifying 
duty  of  presenting  the  Chain.  He  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Chain  Committee  to  read  the  official  letter  which  accompanied 
the  gift. 

Mr.  I'oEaELLAB  then  read  the  following  letter : — 


"To  the  Right  Wonihipfnl  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Exeter. 

"Sir, — In  the  name  of  the  Preddent  and  membeis  of  the  Royat 
Archaeological  Institute  I  have  the  pleasing  task  of  desiring  tho  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Exeter  to  accept  the  gold  chain  and 
badge  of  office  whiob  have  been  provided,  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolution 
passed  in  the  Guildhall  of  Exeter  on  the  5th  of  August,  1873. 

"That  Resolution  endeavoured  to  express  the  cordial  gratification  of 
the  Institute  at  the  moat  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  given  to 
them  by  the  Corporation  and  citizens  of  Kxeter  at  the  Congress  of  that 
year,  and  at  the  appreciative  interest  shown  in  the  objects  of  the 
Institute, 

"  It  was  with  regret  that  the  Institute  became  acquainted  with  the 
foot  tliat  the  Chief  Me^trate  of  so  important  a  city  was  not  possessed 
of  a  chain  of  office  ;  but  they  were  interested  in  hearing  that  the  chain 
which  hod  once  belonged  to  Elxeter  had  been  sacrificed  in  troubled  timed 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  an  act  refiected  only  credit 
upon  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  for  which  Exeter  has  ever  been  oon- 
^icuoua,  and  in  repairing  that  loss  by  the  chain  now  presented  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Institute  feel  that  they 
are  not  only  acknowledging  the  high  claims  of  the  city  to  their  esteem 
and  rogard,  but  also  that  they  will  thus  enable  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Exeter  to  appear  suitably  decorated  on  all  public  occasions  in  future.  |^' 
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"  With  most  cordial  wiBhcs  for  tbe  prosperity  and  faappinesB  of  tbs 
City  of  Eiater, 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  moat  obedieat,  humble  servant, 
"Joseph  Bubtt, 
"  Honorary  Secretary  of  th«  Koyal  Archaeological  Imititute." 

The  Earl  of  Devon  resuming;,  added  some  observntionB  in  support  of 
that  official  letter,  and  in  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  as  a  tributo  to  miiuicipal  lustitutiuuB  generally  that 
they  desired  to  present  this  gift,  fyr  tliey  knew  wliat  an  important  part 
those  municipal  bodies  had  played  in  the  histui-y  of  their  country,  and 
that  of  Eieter  would  compare  favourably  with  any.  In  testimony  of  ench 
reepect,  in  appreciation  of  the  receptiou  the  Institute  bad  met  there, 
and  with  the  hope  that  Exeter  might  continue  to  advance  in  prosperity, 
the  Deputation  offered  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  this  chain.  The 
noble  Lord  then  placed  the  chain  over  the  Mayor's  sbouldeis,  amid  great 
cheering  throughout  the  Uall,  and  having  drawn  attention  to  the  promi- 
nent featureB  of  the  design,  resumed  his  seat. 

The  MAvoa,  ou  rising  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  was  received 
with  warm  appluiiBc.  He  expressed  at  some  length  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  received  this  beautiful  chain 
and  badge.  He  Celt  it  a  high  compliment  to  that  city,  and  to  muni- 
cipal Institutions  generally.  He  desired  that  the  most  cordial  thanks 
sljoutd  be  given  to  Mr.  Bulges  f»r  his  beautiful  design,  and  to  all  who 
had  flssifitcd  in  carrying  out  the  work.  Also  to  Mv.  S.  Tucker  {Jiotye 
6'rou:).  who  bad  taken  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  city  with  a 
correct  blazon  of  its  anus,  he  was  greatly  obliged.  In  the  name  of  the 
City  of  £xctcr  he  accepted  the  chain,  and  tendered  the  Institute  their 
most  grateful  thanks.  It  was  a  link  whieb  would  bind  together  a  givat, 
useful,  and  deep-searching  Society  with  a  great,  industrious,  and  distin- 
guished City.    Might  the  link  long  contiuue  an  unbrokeucd  and  cordial 

Sir  Stafford  ffurthcote,  Bart.,  M.F.,  as  representing  that  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Exeter  not  directly  connected  with  the  governing  body,  said 
tliat  lie  appreciated  most  fully  the  compliment  paid  to  Exeter  by  this 
presentation.  He  felt  it  a  privilege  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  personal  regard  for  the  excellent  chief  magisti'ate  of  Exeter, 
and  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  reward  which  his  due  representa- 
tion of  the  city  had  reaped,  had  fallen  to  himself  Any  complimeut 
paid  to  a  mnuicipality  was  of  great  importauce  in  a  public  as  well  as  iu 
a  private  sense,  as  in  these  da}  a  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  England  must  be  done  by  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  lotal  aifiLlrs.  He  had  just  come  from  a 
country  where  the  rnuniciiial  authorities  were  on  a  very  difl'er^nt  footing 
to  those  in  England,  and  the  powers  which  they  wielded  were  received 
by  them  as  delegates  of  the  ceutral  I'l^iecutiTe.  tie  desired  to  see  uothiug 
of  that  kind  in  Eueland,  and  while  they  could  obtain  the  servicos  of  such 
admirable  magistrates  as  the  present  Mayor  of  Exeter  and  many  of  his 
predecessors,  iboy  might  look  forward  with  satisfiiction  to  the  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  S.  Norlbcote's  speech  the  Mayor  invited  the 
members  of  the  Deputation  to  dinner  that  evening,  and  the  aasembly 
dispersed. 

I. ,,!,",  .A'OogIc 
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lu  the  evouing  a  banquet  woa  given  &t  the  New  London  Hotel,  at 
which  about  seventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  present.  Hia 
AVoiship  the  Majot'  jirceidcd,  wearing  on  bis  shoulders  the  newly-acquired 
chain.  Amoijg  ilic  visitors  were  the  Karl  of  Devou,  the  Lord  Coleridge, 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  (Mr.  J.  W.  Walrond),  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Exeter  (Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis),  Sir  John  Keimawny,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Lawrence 
Talk,  Biwt.,  M.P.,  Rev.  Precentor  Cook,  the  Mayor's  obaplain  (Rev.  W. 
H.  Mott),  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  Mr.  A.  Mills,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G.  JohiiBon,  M.P., 
Mr.  A.  h.  A.  Hamilton,  J. P.,  Mr.  Sim,  J. P.,  and  many  meniben  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  Yen,  Arob- 
DEAGON  FitEEHAN  proposed  "  'i'ho  House  of  Lords "  in  an  entMiaining 
speech.  After  referring  to  the  eleven  sieges  which  Exeter  hod  Buetained, 
lie  said,  that  among  the  nobleet  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Lordtt  were 
iboao  in  whose  veins  flowed  Norman  blood,  and  he  believed  there  was 
Norman  blood  in  the  Earl  of  Devon.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Lord  Devon  and  Lord  Coleridge.  Differing  from  the  one  aa 
little  as  po».ible,  and  from  the  other  as  much  as  possible,  he  nevertheless 
knew  them  both  as  mL'u  who,  each  in  his  separate  department,  did 
honour  to  his  rank  and  order  ;  above  all,  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
two  kinder-hearted  men  in  England,  and 

"  Kind  hevts  bi«  mora  thsn  ooronata, 
And  limpla  fwlb  than  noble  blood." 
(Cheers.) 

Lord  Cqleridqb,  in  reply,  said,  he  thought  that  between  himself  and 
that  toast  the  sevenfold  shield  of  the  Earl  of  Devou  would  have  been 
interposed,  and  that  the  possessor  of  a  historic  name  was  the  more  proper 
person  to  return  thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  himself  could 
very  fitly  join  in  the  festivities  of  that  occasion,  as  it  was  the  peculiar 
(^ory  of  English  public  men,  to  whatsoever  body  of  politics  they  belonged, 
equally  to  appeal  to  history,  equally  to  desire  to  link  together  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  bonds  of  an  always  young,  because  always  growing, 
oonstitution.  And  the  present  gathering  was  a  singular  and  striking 
mingling  together  of  the  ]>ast  with  the  present.     (Applause.) 

In  proposing  other  toasts  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  in  the 
responses  made  to  them,  were  united  man;  expressions  of  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  occasion  of  the  gathering,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  objects 
and  pimnits  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  Among  the  other 
distinguiGbed  perBons  by  whom  the  oompauy  were  addressed,  may  be 
named  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Mr.  A.  Mills,  M.P.,  Sir  L.  Palk,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  (J.  Johnson,  M.P.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Devon,  &c  The  Mayor  of 
Exeter  proposed  "  The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and  the  members 
of  the  Deputation/'  which  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  Mr. 
S.  Tucker  (Roage  Croix),  and  Mr.  Burtt ;  and  the  festivities  of  this 
gratifying  oeromouy  passed  off  most  agreeably  to  all  who  participated 
in  it. 
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ItTotictl  of  9rt1)atDlostcaI  9(d)litatfonj. 
LL  DENTELLE.     Pab  Joseph  Smdih.    Fuii.    BoUiachild,  137S. 

The  research  and  patience  of  a  Germnn  archeeologist  will  h&ya  been 
culled  iuto  action  before  &  good  hook  upon  lace  ia  written.  Wa  underetand 
that  the  "  Queen  Lace  Book,"  of  which  the  fint  volume  has  appeared, 
and  which  is  a  step  towards  this  desirable  object,  is  written  bj  a 
Germaa  lad^  resident  in  London.  M.  Seguin  has  written  b;  far  the 
most  ambitious  work  oa  the  subject  Its  dimensions,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  coat,  do  not  really  increase  its  value.  If  this  enormons 
book  could  be  cut  down  to  the  size  of  the  excellent  little  treatise  men- 
tioned above,  it  would  be  well  for  the  patience  of  his  readers  ;  while,  if 
an  English  edition  is  oontem plated,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plates, 
which  at  present  meuure  16  inches  by  11,  should  not  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  smaller  onG&  These  plates  are  the  best  part  of  the  bo(^ 
They  are  fifty  in  number,  and  are  admirably  executed  in  photo-litho- 
graphy. We  cannot  always  agree  with  the  names  and  dates  on  the 
specimens,  but  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  literature  of  lace, 
we  must  accept  them  for  want  of  better. 

The  portion  of  M.  Seguin's  work  which  relates  to  the  "  Bibliography" 
of  the  subject  is  perhaps  that  which  is  best  suited  to  our  notice.  He 
enumerates  the  following  books  : — LaPompe,  Venice,  1557;  Za  ParatoU, 
Venice,  1600;  Siebmacher's  book,  in  three  parts,  Nuremberg,  1601  to 
1604;  Vinoiolo's,  published  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  of  which  there  were  not 
fewer  tlian  a  dozen  editions  between  1386  and  1623.  He  also  mentions 
casually  works  by  Quinty,  Taglienta,  Vavassor,  Vosterman,  FoiUet,  de 
Giien,  1' Anglais,  (these  two  last  were  oopyists  of  Viaciolo  and  Foillet),  uid 
speaks  mor«  paxticularly  of  Rossi,  Bologna,  1591  ;  Ciotti,  Venice,  1591 ; 
Veceliio,  Venice,  1591,  1592,  and  1598;  Florini,  Florence,  1596;  Sera 
and  Cousin,  Paris,  1584;  Tozzi,  Padua,  1604;  and  Parasol i,  Rome,  1616. 
There  ia  no  mention  of  several  German  works  on  the  subject.  Some,  it 
is  true,  are  only  reprints  of  the  Italian  jiattera  books,  but,  as  M.  S«^in 
names  several  French  reprints,  this  is  a  remarkable  omission.  He  speaks 
only  incidentally  of  Albert  DQrer,  who  has  been  credited,  if  not  actually 
proved,  the  author  of  many  woodcut  designs  for  lace ;  nor  does  he  mention 
any  English  work  whatever,  for  the  onlyEnglish  name  which  he  dtee  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  whose  volume  was  also  published  in  French.  Thu« 
is  no  reference  to  Mrs.  Hailstone,  one  of  our  best  known  authorities.  A 
portion  of  her  unrivaUed  collection,  aa  our  readers  will  remember,  waa 
exhibited  at  Ripon  during  the  recent  Congress  of  our  Society.  The  laoa 
made  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  that  portion  consisted,  is  probably  quite 
unknown  to  M.  Seguiu.  He  is  good  enough  to  allow  to  England  the 
honour  of  having  produced  what  is  oommoujy  knowa  as  Point  d' Angle- 
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tcrre ;  but  in  the  illnstretions  which  he  gives  ander  that  luune,  the 
ground-work  would  justiTy  us  iu  assigning  his  specimens  to  a  Flemish 
hand.  The  great  site  of  M.  Seguiu's  volume  is  due,  not  eo  much  to  the 
abundance  of  his  materials,  nor  even  the  amount  of  new  iofomiatioD 
which  he  affords  to  his  renders,  as  to^  discursive  passages,  SQch  as  that  of 
which  we  quote  a  few  lines  hy  way  of  specimen  ; — 

"  La  collectivity  de  I'id^  eat  ime  utopie  dont  la  r^isatioo,  si  elle  ittiit 
possible,  coDsacrerait  une  iniquity  bien  plus  flagrante  que  )a  collectivity  de 
la  propria  fonoibv  r£v^  par  les  oommunistea.  Quels  services  out 
reudus  k  la  soci^  ceux  que  le  haaard  a  fait  proprietaires  eu  mussaut, 
pour  qu'elle  leur  garantidse  la  jouissance  de  riohesses  qu'ile  n'ont  pas 
or^  si  des  raieous  d'ordre  sup^rieux  no  dominaient  cette  question ) " 
Ac,  tea. 

Such  passages  as  this  occur  in  almost  eveiy  page  of  the  volume  ;  they 
ore  inserted  apropot  to  everything  and  nothing.  It  is  a  new  fact  to 
historians  that  at  the  court  of  Francois  II.  ladies  were  for  the  first  time 
admitted.  The  authority  which  M.  Seguin  cites  hardly  bears  him  out 
in  such  an  inference.  The  woodcuts  in  the  text  might  have  included 
some  much  more  curious  examples  culled  from  old  Modt^veht,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  modern  laces  are  intermixed  at  all  with  the  anuent  specimens 
in  the  larger  illuatrationa. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THB  COUNTY  OP  DORSET,  ty 
John  Hutchins,  H.A.  Tbe  Third  EdiUon,  oomctod,  ftiismeDted.  and  improred, 
by  WiUiun  Shipp  and  Jtmei  Whitworth  Hodwm.  Wsatmiiutor :  PrinMd  bj 
John  Bowjar  Nichols  and  Sod^  SG,  PiTliamsDt  Sbeet  1S71.  4  Tola,  folio. 
Part  IV.,  uid  last. 

Thx  county  of  Dorset  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  oontpletion  of 
this  magnvm  oput,  the  publication  of  which  has  occupied  nearly  fourteen 
years,  the  original  preface  bearing  date  May  let,  1861,  and  its  final 
advertisement,  September,  1874.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so 
considerable  a  period  of  time  would  elapee  without  the  ooourreuce  of 
many  casualties ;  but  this  last  edition  of  the  work,  as  indeed  both  the 
former  ones,  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally  visited  by  misfortunes. 
Its  laborious  and  enterprising  chief  editor,  Mr,  William  Shipp,  a  literary 
bookseller  of  Blandford,  having  been  deserted  by  his  companion  before 
the  work  was  half  completed,  was  cut  off  by  a  somewhat  sudden  death, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  final  part,  leaving  the  indexes,  &c.,  in 
a  very  unfinished  state.  Our  own  late  eminent  member,  John  Gough 
Nichols,  F.S.A,  who,  we  are  told,  "  had  extended  to  every  sheet  not 
merely  a  typographical,  but  an  antiquarian  aud  literary  supervision," 
had  been  also  removed  by  death  a  few  mouths  before.  Of  such  a  book 
no  man  could  he  a  more  competent  judge,  and,  in  one  of  our  last  con- 
versations with  him,  he  referred  to  this  third  edition  in  terms  of  very 
warm  approbation,  expressing  his  conviction  that  no  county  was  now 
fiiruiahed  with  so  full  and  accurate  a  history.  Certainly  no  expense  or 
pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  down  the  multifarious  details  contained 
in  the  book  so  as  to  represent  the  existing  condition  of  the  county, 
and  to  furnish  scientific  information  on  subjects  which  were  very  in- 
sufficiently studied  and  understood  an  hundred,  or  even  "  sixty  yeais 
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BiDce,"  the  respective  dates  of  tlie  first  find  second  editions.  Mr.  Shipp 
received  abundant  assistance  from  many  able  volunteers  in  variouB 
departments  of  the  history, — amongst  them,  John  Ctiavell  Manset- 
Pleydel,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  who  contributed  the  natural  histoty 
portion ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Smart ;  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.  ;  C.  Warue,  Esq., 
TS.A.;  Thomas  Bond,  Esq.;  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham.  The  latter 
gentlemaa  kindly  undertook  to  complete  the  imperfect  indexes,  and 
to  carry  the  final  part  through  the  press,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Bond 
have  watched  over  the  publication  from  its  very  commencement,  and 
devoted  their  best  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  sucoessful  conclusion.  Mr. 
Bond's  ooDtributions,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
but  by  no  means  confined  to  that  locality,  are  marked  by  the  extra- 
ordinary and  sci'iipulous  accuracy  which  our  readers  have  occasionally, 
though  not  sufficiently  often,  admired  in  our  own  pages. 

Altogether,  we  confidently  trust  that  so  valuable  an  archieological 
publication  may  meet  with  the  most  ample  enoouragement,  and  that 
worthy  Mr,  Shipp'a  widow  and  family  may  not  have  to  regret  the 
amount  of  capital  which  he  invested  in  this  noble  undertaking. 

The  "  Lapidarium  Septentrionale  "  is  now  almost  completed.  It  will 
in  every  way  be  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  The  Roman 
Wall"  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  confined  chiefiy  to  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions of  the  north  of  England,  amutged  in  groups  under  the  localities  in 
which  they  were  discovered,  and  the  history  of  each  is  given,  accompanied 
by  well-executed  engravings.  To  say  that  they  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Britannia  Romana  is  no  praise,  for  Horsley's  valuable  work  is  wretchedly 
illustrated  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  tliat  they  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  present  day,  and  their  fidelity  is  assured  by  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bruce  himself.  The  cost  of  such  a 
volume  must  bo  very  great,  eiclusive  of  the  time,  labour,  and  money 
bestowed  by  the  indefatigable  authors :  these  are  inappreciable.  To 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcaetle-on-Tyne,  is  due  the  credit  of 
introducing  this  result  of  Dr.  Briice's  researches  to  the  world. 

Works  such  as  this,  unhappily,  can  only  reach  the  libraries  of  the 
wealthy,  and  Public  lustitntions  with  pecuniary  means  and  intelligent 
directors  ;  but  wherever  such  institutions  do  exist,  there  can  he  no  excuse 
if  works  such  as  Dr.  Bruce's  are  excluded.  Mr.  C.  Warne's  Ancient 
Dorset  may  be  worthily  mentioned  as  another  of  this  class.  Like  Dr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Wame  has  devoted  a  life  to  the  early  antiquities  of  his  native 
country,  and  he  has  consistently  ratified  his  devotion  by  printing  his 
experiences  in  a  handsome  foho  volume,  well  illustrated,  and  in  eveiy 
respect  the  work  is  an  antiquaries'  hook.  For  the  early  earthworks 
which  abound  in  Dorsetshire,  for  sound  study  of  the  Roman  load^ 
Stations,  &c.,  Mr.  Warne's  volume  stands  alone  and  pre-eminent. 
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Thosb  interested  id  the  disouBsion  raised  by  Mr.  King  in 
upon  the  "Anneoy  Athlete,"  and  ooatinued  in  the  present  Number  by 
Hr.  Fortnum'e  "  Notes,"  may  be  gratified  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  "  Mr.  Lewis 
fRev.  S.  S,  Lewis,  corpus  Cbristi  Oolite]  exhibited  a  bronKe  figure  of 
Mercury  as  tnesseDger  of  Jove.  He  is  furnished  with  hia  winged  cap 
{petatui)  and  saud&Is  (taleria).  In  his  left  hand  is  the  oostomary  purse 
{entmeaa),  and  the  right  hand  holds  a  broken  rod,  whioh  when  entire 
was  doubtless  a  cadiuau.  The  statuette  is  of  Gallo-Roman  style,  and 
about  3  in.  ia  length.  It  was  found  last  summer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Roraaa  rood  which  posses  through  Barton,  Cambridgeshire." 

A  "  Catalogue  of  UanuKcript  Records  and  Printed  Books  in  the  Library 
of  the  Corporation  of  Worcester,"  has  been  compiled  by  Richard  Woof, 
F^.A.|  late  Town  Clerk  of  Worcester.  Though  privately  printed  by  the 
Corporation  (by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Porter,  Woroester^  it  ia  expected 
that  copies  will  be  supplied  by  booksellers  in  that  uty.  The  work  ia 
very  satisTactory,  and  supplies  an  example  that  might  be  advantageously 
followed  by  other  Corporations,  as  its  execution  involved  the  careful  re- 
storation and  rebinding  of  many  of  the  books,  and  their  rescue  from  a 
previous  condition  of  great  neglect.  Wo  have  not,  however,  quoted  the 
whole  title  of  the  "  Catalogue,"  which  refers  also  to  the  local  tokens  and 
money  pieces  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  property  of  the 
Guilds.  Among  the  misoellaneous  objects  ore  the  pall,  flags,  seals,  and 
plate  belonging  to  the  Clothiers  and  Cordwoiuere'  Companies.  These 
were  exhibited  in  the  Museum  formed  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  Worcester  in  1863,  reported  in  vol.  lix.  of  the  "  Arohino- 
logical  Journal."  At  p.  385  of  that  volume  will  be  fouud  some  remarks 
by  the  late  Rev.  C.  U.  Harlshome  upon  the  pall  of  the  Clothiers'  Guild  ; 
and  as  the  Catalogue  gives  also  an  "  Appendix  of  local  records  not  in  the 
custody  of  the  Corporation,"  some  allusion  may  be  here  made  to  a  short 
memoir  by  Mr.  Burtt,  on  "Documentary  £vidence  relating  to  Worcester, 
in  Kepoutories  of  Beoords  in  that  City,"  printed  at  p.  389  of  vol.  xix.  of 
the  JoumoL  The  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  "  of  the  Museum  formed  at 
Worcester  on  the  occasion  of  the  virat  of  the  Institute  in  1862  (published 
by  Deighton  and  Company,  High  Street,  Worcester)  may  be  »dvan- 
tageoosly  consulted  upon  many  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  Mr.  Woof's 
Catalogue. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  may  be  congratulated  upon  a  recent 
acquisition  of  much  interest.  The  great  rarity  of  mediteval  English 
puntings  on  any  medium  exoept  wall  enrfnces,  makes  it  worth  while  to 
notice  two  curious  specimens  of  the  class  lately  brought  to  tight  before  the 
demolition  of  Fulboum  Church,  nearCambndge.  These  paintings  are  done 
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in  distemper  npon  boards,  32  in.  high  by  12  wide  and  1  thick,  of  very 
hard  and  compact  oak.  He  firet  repreeents  the  Saviour  standiag,  and 
giving  the  benediction  with  his  riglit  hand,  whilst  upon  bis  left,  covered 
by  a  red  dnipet?,  fastened  npon  the  same  shoulder,  and  passing  in  simple 
folds  round  his  bodj,  he  supports  a  book,  serving  as  support  for  a  gulden 
chalice.  His  dress  ia  a  long  green  tunic,  reaching  to  the  feet ;  around 
hia  head  is  a  cruciform  nimbus,  once  thickly  gilt,  and  the  background  is 
green  diapered  with  black. 

The  second  painting  is  by  &r  the  most  interesting  of  the  two,  and 
is  fortunately  in  much  better  preservation.  It  is  a  female  s^ut,  similarly 
standing  in  front  face,  but  with  eyes  beat  dowu  upon  aome  small  object 
(a  cup  I)  held  iu  her  right  band,  pressed  closely  to  her  bosom.  From 
her  left  hand  hangs  a  large  wicker  liaaket,  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  a  huge  wallet  of  green  with  black  embroidery  reaches  from  her 
girdle  almost  to  the  ground —attributes  that  will  probably  guide  those 
learned  in  hagiology  to  the  discovery  of  her  uama  She  wears  a  long 
white  gown,  diveraitied  with  pink,  and  over  all  an  ample  mantle  of  blue 
with  white  lining.  Her  head  and  shoulders  are  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  or  wimjile,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  uimbus.  The  background 
here  is  of  red  with  a  dispersed  pattern.  The  drawiug  of  these  figures  is 
correct  and  very  bold,  the  drapery  well  aminged,  the  colouring  even  in 
its  present  faded  state  harmonious,  and  the  faces  have  much  ezpreBsion — 
that  of  the  Saviour  displaying  a  benign  majesty,  that  of  the  saint  a 
certain  sorrowful  resignation.  No  traces  of  any  legend  are  to  be  dis- 
covered under  either  figure.  The  two  panels  were  disoovei-ed  iu  a  lot  of 
old  woodwork  sold  off  when  the  church  was  deatroyed,  and  were  pur- 
chaaed  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  the  same  place,  who  hss  presented  them  to  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  where  they  now  form  a  conspicuous  decoration 
to  the  internal  entrance. 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  Iieen  made  at  Itoche«ter  Cathedral 
during  the  restoration  of  the  choir  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  On  removing 
the  panelling  which  formed  the  backs  of  the  Stalls,  the  whole  of  the 
walls  thus  kid  hare  were  found  to  be  uniformly  painted  and  ^ded. 
The  pattern  consists  of  alternate  courses  of  gilded  lions,  and  Bears  de  lis, 
within  coloured  medallions,  which  are  set  upon  a  white  ground.  The 
gilded  liens  are  in  the  attitude  which  heralds  describe  as  pauant 
ffuardattt ;  they  are  each  of  them  9  J  in.  long,  and  occupy  quatrefoiled 
medallions,  13j  in.  high  and  wide,  of  which  the  field  may  be  called 
ffula,  with  n  bordure  vert.  The  medallions  which  contain  fleurs  de  lis 
are  octagonal,  10}  in.  high  and  wide,  and  their  edges  are  concave.  The 
Held  of  each  octagon  is  blue,  with  a  narrow  orange  border.  At  the  ban 
of  this  wall-painting,  red  and  blue  ribands  are  bo  interlaced  aa  to  form  a 
border  of  alternate  circles,  and  lozenges  containing  cros>ea.  All  the 
painting  above  the  level  of  the  stalls  had  been  obliterated,  but  upon  the 
western  screen,  fortunately,  a  portion  of  the  upper  border  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  oonsiata  of  white  shields  upon  a  green  ground,  alternating 
with  large  squares  of  interlaced  ribands  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
lower  border.  The  whole  of  this  wall-painting  has  now  been  reproduced 
upon  the  choir  walls.  Remains  of  a  much  earlier  and  simpler  design 
were  discovered  upon  that  portion  of  the  western  screen  which  formed 
tliii  back  of  the  sub-dean's,  or  cantoru,  stall. 

Beneath  the  western  half  of  the  choir,  while  excavating  a  tunnel,  in 
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vhich  to  place  pipes  to  convey  air  from  the  Nomiui  crypt  to  the  orgau, 
Hr.  Jamee  T.  Irvine,  the  derk  of  the  works,  discovered  three  distinct 
plastered  floors.  The  uppermost  was  3f  ft.  below  that  of  the  present 
choir.  The  second  vaa  for  the  most  part  4  ft.  61  iiia.  below  the  present 
floor,  but  was  half  an  inch  lower  towards  the  west.  The  lowest  waa 
S  ft.  6  ina.  below  the  present  floor,  from  the  crypt  wall  to  a  spot  near 
the  screen,  where  it  was  found  to  descend  10^  ins.  lower.  This  floor 
reets  upon  the  natural  soil,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  original  floor  of 
Bishop  Gundulph's  church.  Flans  and  sectious  of  thie  discovery,  toge- 
ther with  chromo-lithographs  of  the  wall-painting,  are  being  prepared  for 
publication  in  the  next  volume  of  Archceologia  Canliana,  by  the  Kent 
Archseological  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  etchings  by  Hollar,  at  the  Burliugton  Fine  Arts 
Club,  is  one  full  of  interest,  not  ouly  to  those  who  love  art,  but  to  all 
who  are  curious  in  portraits  or  the  topography  of  Londou  before  the 
Great  Fira  Although  this  great  master  of  engraving  is  there  represented 
by  nearly  two  hundred  plates,  it  would  require  ten  times  that  numlKjr 
to  show  what  his  indefatigable  industiy  produced.  He  was  not  a  poet 
pcunter,  but  he  had  the  unerring  eye  of  a  true  artist.  What  he  saw  he 
&ithfully  copied,  and  with  the  fewest  lines  made  the  most  eftective  and 
graphic  landscapes  ever  produced.  He  lived  in  stirring  times,  so  his 
portraits  number  amongst  them  many  meu  celebrated  in  history.  Ho 
saw  Charles  I.  beheaded,  and  Charles  IT.  restored.  He  drew  Richmond 
palace  in  all  its  glory,  and  Windsor  before  Wyattville.  Although  the 
oolleotion  at  the  Burlington  ia  not  large,  it  comprises  prints  of  the 
utmost  rarity,  and  several  almost  unique.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
M  regards  intricacy  and  delicate  workmansliip,  is  No.  12,  the  prospect  of 
the  choir  of  St.  George's  chapel,  &om  the  east.  '  The  catalogue,  which  is 
an  admirable  one,  says  of  this  plate — "  The  efl«ct  of  distauce,  and  the 
precision  with  which  the  minute  work  is  executed,  is  beyond  all  praise." 
One  of  the  rarest  examples  is  a  set  of  sheila  ;  they  appear  to  be  coloured, 
BO  vivid  is  the  efl^ect  produced  hy  the  marvellous  drawing.  There  are 
Qumberless  views  of  London ;  some  are  long,  low  outlines  j  some,  little 
sketches  behind  portrtute  ;  some,  elaborate  reproductioua  of  contempo- 
rary buildings.  All  are  valuable,  for  one  feels  they  are  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. There  is  a  really  beautiful  composition  (No,  96),  "Youth 
playing  a  Mandoline."  Only  one  other  copy  is  known,  that  in  the  Britisli 
UuBoum.  Whether  this  is  a  copy  of  some  picture,  or  an  inspiration 
which  visited  Hollar,  no  one  seems  to  have  found  out.  It  is  an  exqui- 
wte  example  of  delicate  finish  and  dignified  treatment.  The  facility 
which  he  had  in  doing  fur  ia  shown  both  in  a  hare  after  Boel,  and  in  the 
studies  of  maBa  of  the  period.  These  last  are  to  be  seen  in  eveiy  variety 
of  position,  and  so  soft  is  the  etching  as  to  be  almost  matchless.  Sonic 
of  Hollar's  plates  seem  to  have  been  entirely  lost.  There  is  a  long  view 
of  Deutz,  in  four  compartments;  but  to  complete  the  set  of  plates,  which 
are  described  by  Parthey,  four  more  are  wanting  of  Cologne.  No  im- 
pressions are  now  to  be  found.  The  foreign  views,  done  before  Hollar 
settled  in  England,  and  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  are  as  admir- 
able as  his  later  work.  Scarcely  anything  cuuld  excel  Straeburg  Cathe- 
dral in  its  Bharp  tracery,  or  the  views  done  in  Germany  when  he  waa 
living  there.  We  subjoiu  a  few  extracts  fi-om  the  interesting  biography 
which  forms  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  : —  i  ..n        XiOO'JIl 
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"At  the  ReBtoratioQ,  we  might  have  expected  that  Hullar'a  fortunM 
would  have  mended  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  He  eeems  to  have  been  ne- 
glected, as  were  so  maaj  among  the  roj'al  adherenta.  The  publishera 
continued  to  impose  upon  his  good  nature  and  his  Deceseities,  as  iu  the 
well-knowu  instance  of  Stent  and  the  portrait  of  Uobbes  of  Malmes- 
haiy,  a  work  of  the  year  ICCd,  Of  this  portrait,  we  are  told  bj  Hollar 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Aubry,  that  Stent  demurred  to  receive  it  of  him, 
though  the  likeness  was  undoubted  ;  the  publisher's  object  being  to  beat 
down  the  price.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  came  the  great  plague, 
which  put  an  end  to  any  demand  for  Hollar's  work  ;  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  we  are  told  that  in  this  year  (tG6S),  aft«r  the  death  of  his  son, 
Hollar,  in  spite  of  hia  distress  married  a  second  time  ;  all  that  we  know 
bf  hia  good-natured,  kind-hearted,  improvident  character,  would  lead  ns 
to  expect  what  his  subsequent  history  seems  to  prove,  that  liis  bride  was 
portionless.  In  1666  the  Fire  of  London  supplied  Hollar  with  a  certain 
amount  of  employment ;  thus  we  have,  with  the  date  1666,  some  plans 
of  London,  showing  t)ie  part  of  the  city  that  had  sufTered  from  the  6n, 
as  P.  1003,  exhibited  No.  7S,  also  P.  1004  and  1015,  with  1028,  the 
little  plate  of  the  burning  St.  Paul's,  which  appears  on  the  title-page 
of  Sanoroft's  sermon,  hex  Ignea,  piea^^ed  before  the  king.  Hollar  was 
also  engaged  this  year  on  his  plates  for  /flsop,  and  on  a  portion  of  thoea 
for  Saudford's  Genealogical  History,  published  later.  To  this  and  the 
following  year  also  belong  some  plates  of  naval  engagements — for  in- 
stance, tlwt  exhibited  No.  110,  "  The  burning  of  the  town  of  Skelting 
and  above  150  Dutch  veBsela,"  the  eiploit.  which  brought  upon  England 
the  damage  and  disgrace  of  a  Dutch  fleet  sailing  up  the  Thames  to 

SheemssB  and  Chatham During  hia  last  illness  the  ballifb  were 

in  his  house,  and  the  dying  man  begged  as  a  favour  that  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay  might  not  be  taken  &om  him  till  after  his  death.  Vertue, 
on  searching  the  parish  registrar  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  found 
this  entry,  'Wencealaus  Hollar,  buried  28  Majroh,  1677.' 

"  The  two  catalogues  of  Hollar's  works  are  the  English  catalogue  of 
Tertue,  published  in  1745,  and  republished  in  1759,  with  additions; 
and  the  German  catalogue  of  Porthey,  published  at  Berlin  in  1833. 
This  latter  catalogue  is  almost  perfect ;  as  to  the  large  niunber  of  pieces 
(2733)  therein  described,  scarcely  a  dozen  remain  to  be  added  ;  while 
the  pieces  wrongly  ascribed  to  Hollar  ore  but  t^ree  or  four,  and  the 
erron  in  desoription  are  also  remarkably  few." 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Worcester,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Warwickshire  Societies  at  Leamington,  in  the  month 
of  July  next.  Their  principal  object  is  to  make  an  excursion  to  Kenil- 
worth,  on  the  tercentenat;  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  visit  to  Robsrt  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  meeting  is  not  to  extend  over  three  days,  but 
the  arrangements  are  not  yet  definitely  settled. 
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tu  St.  Gait,  85  ;  Deeds  and  manorial 
accouDta  found  atSondford  Orcas.SHi 
Conreotion  for  tbe  surreoder  of  Ren- 
nes,  tie,  67  ;  Proclamation  of  Chorlea 
I.,  lb. ;  Will  of  Nicholas  Braybroke, 
ISI  ;  Taiatioo  account  cf  Worcester, 
160: 111uminnt«d  MiJS.  on  exhibition, 
ib. ;  Letter  of  the  tCarl  of  Harr  to 
Lewie  Prycfl,  Kaq ,  a.d.  1717,  191; 
At-count  of  the  Clerk  of  the  King'a 
works,  17  Hen.  Vll„  11)6  ;  RoUa  of 
h'ew  Years  gifts,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Kdward  VI.,  ib  ;  Charters  of  the 
Bertiei,  SB4;  Sign-manual  of  Edward 
VI.,  relating  to  the  Mint  at  Canter- 
bury, 3^9,  'i9i ;  Commission  uf  the 
Curporation  of  Hastings  for  carrying 
tlie  CJuiopv  at  coixiuatioo  of  Uhorles 
II.T4.,nnd29-^;  ReUtingtoTieehnrat, 
Hoatittgs,  Icklesharu,  ftc,  in  Sussex, 
Sei ;  helatiiig  to  ^tendon,  Kedford- 
ahire,  292  ;  to  Youghol,  Iralind,  ib. ; 
to  the  lands  of  John  TroUope,  Dur. 
ham,  tb. ;  Kelating  to  burial  of  Uie 
heartofRannlph,  Earl  of  Chester,  at 
Dieulacrea.  29S  ;  Charter  of  the  King 
of  the  KomuiB  to  W.  de  Ferrers  aa  to 
'i'rematon.  30j;  Flemish  document* 
reUtiog  to  St.  Trend,  near  Liftge,  ib.; 
Deeds  raUting  to  Arlesey,  ib.;  Pas- 
sage from  tbe  Oglander  M33.,S71. 

DoHSIT  :— Nev  edition  of  Uutchins'  His- 
tory of,  noticed,  419. 

Douglns,  Qavin,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  bis 
epitaph,  78. 

DoTer,  silver  oars  betonging  to,  and  char- 
ter of  Queen  Anne  to,  82.  84. 

Duncalf,   Thomas,  Jubo,    and   William; 
thidr  admission  at  a  Uanor  Court,  77. 


IX.  «7 

Dunkeld,  QaTin  Douglas,  Bishop  of ;  his 

epitaph,  77- 
DcBHAH  :— Remarks  on  the  descent  of  ' 

the  Manor  of  Auckland  by  faulchinn 

tenure,  IBS,  IBl;  document  relating 

to    the    londa     of    John      Irollupe, 

in,  1:92. 
Durham,   Toby  Mathsw,   Biahnp  of,  sig- 

nalure  and  seal  of,  29^. 
Dymond,  ISt.  R.  ;  hia  memoir  on  Bam- 

fyldu  house,  Exiter,  9i,  ^9S. 


Kddevurth,  Stephen  de,  gTanEby.tothB 
oburcli  of  Waltham,  ;J<>4. 

ICdward  VI.,  .'~igD-nisnual  of.  289,  29i>. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  medal  of,  8Ui. 

Knglaud,  Bark  of,  silver  toilette  service 
found  in.  8S. 

EssBX  :— Account  of  Ashiugdon  ohun:h, 
47,08;  grants  tutlie  church  ufWal- 
thom,  3u4. 

Eu,  Henry,  Count  of,  document  to  which 
he  is  party,  ^91. 

Exeter,  Royal  Letters,  to.,  among  tbe 
llecorda  of,  SI ;  observationa  on  the 
Meeting  at,  by  Sir  H.  D.  Scott  and 
others,  73;  Will  of  Nicholas  Ijray. 
broke,  canon  of,  181;  memoir  on 
Bompfylde  House,  95, 293  |  r-portol 
the  presentation  of  a  gold  chain  of 
office  to  the  Mayor  of.  Hi. 


Feliistows,  vaae  found  at,  301. 

Fenne,  Thouiaa  •!«  la,  gr^nt  bo,  7?. 

Ferrers,  William  de,  oUarter  of  Kichard, 
King  of  the  Komans  t«,  ua  to  bis 
holding  in  Trvmaton,  301 

Ferry,  Mr.  E.  1!.  ;  his  account  of  Asbing- 
don  church,  47.  8e, 

Feiiatdent,  Mr.,  eibibiU  broneea  found 
at  Annecy.  Sav.iy,  :!9S. 

FiaringLou,  Mies,  ezbibite  seventeenth 
century  watch,  3U4. 

Poligno,  processional  cross  made  at,  185. 

Fortnum,  Mr.  C.  D,  E,  exhibits  impres- 
sions of  an  early  Christian  ring 
found  in  France,  89  ;  mourning  ring 
of  Queen  Anne,  19E ;  hia  remarks 
on  Mr.  King's  memoir  on  tbe  An- 
necy Athlete,  289;  his  notes  on  the 


VCE  :  —Notes  on  copy  of  the  Conven- 
tion tor  the  surrender  of  Hennea,es; 
early  Christian  ring  found  in,  89  ; 
memoir  on  the  Annecy  Athlete.  108  ; 
exhibition  of  costume  at  Paris,  205 ; 
broniea  found  at  Annecy,  !iB3  ;  Hr. 
Kortoum's  notes  on  Mr.  King's 
memoir   on   the    Annscy  Athlete. 

»«»■         I. J     AiOogIc 


Fulboura  oburcb,  piintingi  from,  121. 


Qunrd,  Heana.,  axUUUd  Tark>ui  ob- 

jactaof  BoU,  kc,  Vft). 
'Oeoghegui,  Hr.   A.  Q.,  aihibita  Peinui 

yatogtian,  ISS. 
QuioaKSTBRSBIHK  :  —  Inscribed      ttone 

found  at  3n  Hilli,  11 ;  gold  ring, 

found  at  Winterboume,  87  ;  "  oom- 

EdCdb  "  of  tha  kitcbour  of  Tewkea- 
Ury  Abbey,  SOL 

Gltftiu  Abt  : — Memoir  on  an  intaglio  of 
the  Gothic  Tiotory  of  i£milian,  84, 
bs. 

Ooi.D,objactaof ; — braught  from  Aabuili, 
Dotea  on,  20,  389,  S9D ;  ring,  found 
at  Wintwbouma,  87  ;  ringi  of,  from 
Africa,  292,  303  ;  braceleCa  and  ring 
o[,fn>m  Ashanti,  SOi ;  presentation 
of  a  obaia  of  office  to  the  Major  of 
Exeter,  111. 

Oolding,  Mr.  C..  aihibita  drawings  of 
polDted  gUu  in  ohurobea  in  Suffolk, 
73  ;  eihibiCs  roundels  or  fruit- 
trenchers,  S^S. 

QreaTca.  Colonel,  C.B.,  aihibita  braoa- 
leta,  Wflighta,  aod  other  objeota  from 
Ashauti,  3U2. 

OraaTen.  VIr.  C,  S.,  communioatas  docu- 
mant  relating  to  the  burial  of  tba 
heart  of  Kanulph,  Eari  of  Cheater, 
in  the  Abbey  uf  DieuUcres,  2S5 ; 
faia  ubserrationa  on  gtrnma  angHtHta, 
S02 :  hiB.  note*  on  tbe  KniTeton 
braises  In  Hugginton  church,  fii; 
bis  reuuuks  on  Etrusoau  inaorlp- 
tioDS,  be,  380. 

Otean,  Hr.  Evarett,  introdneaa  Prjnoe 
Osauo  Anaah  of  Aibanti,  299. 

Gray.  Sir  Regioald  de.  Lord  of  Oefiren- 
c1o;t,  di>cumeDt  to  which  ha  is 
party,  292. 

Gwilt  iUrB.  Jackson,  exhibits  rubbing  of 
a  sepulchral  braai  at  Margate,  3U7. 

H. 

Halsej.  Thamss,  Kali  op  of  Laighlin, 
epiU|ih  on,  and  memoir  of,  TB. 

KoTTvil.  Mr.  H.,  hi*  report  on  tbe  muni- 
ments of  King's  Lynn,  noticed,  3u7. 

Hastings,  ^ommiasion  of  the  CorporaUDn 
of,  for  carrying  the  canopy  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.,  289,  20^  ; 
documents  relating  (o,  :J92. 

Hastings,  tbe  Prior,  Sb  ,  of,  documrnt 
to  which  they  are  parties,  29L 

Henderson,  Mr.  il.,  aihibita  inscribed  tile 
from  the  Alhambra,  I8H;  tila  with 
tbe  Usdici  arms,  ib. 

Henry  IL,  charter  of,  74,  77. 

HsaTFORDBUlBE  ;— Nutca  on   the  burial 


of  the  body  and  haart  of  Rogv  da 
Ifortun,at»t.  Albwis,  293  ;  grant  by 
the  Prior,  ka.,  of  \7ymandle7,  301. 

Hewitt,  Ur.  J.,  bis  memoir  on  themunu- 
montal  eSgy  of  Sir  Roger  de  HiUoiy, 
1G8 ;  on  an  insoription  rseonling  tho 
building  of  St.  Chad's  church,  Staf- 
toni,  31S;  on  Lichfield  Cathadial 
Close,  and  its  sitgee,  S2T- 

Hiolesham,  Kalpk  da,  document  to  which 
be  ia  party,  2S1. 

Hillary,  Sir  Kogar  da,  memoir  on  tha 
monument^  affigr  of.  1 03. 

Uippealey,  Ur,  exhibiU  flint  arrow-head 
found  near  Lambouma^  and  two  ob-. 
jacta  of  bronie,  3S7. 

Hoeme,  Johnde,  Bishop  of  Liige,  l,«tten 
Patent  of,  ;lOt. 

Hollar,  etchings  by,  eihibition  of,  no- 
ticed, l;f3. 

Holyhead,  stone  implements  found  at, 
2S6,  301. 

Hovertnot,  document  relaUng  to,  291. 

Hutchinga,  Ur  H.,  eihibits  Deeds  and 
other  objeota  found  at  Saadfurd 
OreM,8t). 


loeland,  silnr  objsota  from,  292. 

Icklesham,  documents  relating  to,  292. 

InacriptioDB,  Unman,  found  in  Britun, 
memoir  on  Borne,  311. 

Intelligence.  Set  Arclueological  Intelli- 
gance. 

Ibelamd  : — Epitaph  on  lliomaa  Haliej, 
Bishop  of  Leighlin,  in  the  Sayoy 
Chapel,  London,  7B ;  dooument  re- 
lating to  Youghal,  292. 

lalanda,  (^nnel.    Stt  Channel  lalands. 

Itilt  :^-Phatoeraph  of  Homan  obj'iats 
found  at  Lockmo,  86 ;  account  of 
archnologioal  researchei  in  Home, 
92,  Ifi7,  3ES;  prooessional  cross 
mode  at  Foligno,  U8;  Italian  MS. 
on  clockmaking.  297  ;  Italian  box  »f 
raliques.  299  ;  Proclamation  of  tha 
Virgin  ilitry  to  tba  people  otMasdna, 
300 ;  fraacoe*  from  Pom^-eii,  386. 


Jamea  I,,  medal  of,  302. 

Jervoise,  Sir  J.  C,  Bart.,  aihibita  ^  teal 

of  a  foreijjn  court  for  tolliagel  78  ; 

matrix  of  ditto,  1G6. 


Eeller,  Dr.,  eibibits  sheet  of  rarlj  M^ 
from  St.  Gall,  86 ;  pUotograph  of  ub- 
jacts  ol  tha  Soman  period  found  at 


A'OogIc 


KfltidU«,  Jolii),  grant  to,  TT. 

Kbht  :— Notes  on  th«  hMpitd  and  elupet 
of  St,  Bartholomew,  Kuaboalar,  T1 ; 
eoidii,  bs.,  fouDil  at  SwaowomlM, 
77;  lilvar  can  belaDKiiig  to  Doier, 
and  oharter  of  Qiiasn  Adds  to  that 
port  S3;  obarten  ot  tb«  Bsrtiaa 
of  Bantod,  281;  Sign- manual  of 
Edward  VI.  nlating  to  ths  mint  at 
C^terbiic;,  28S,  292;  nibbins  of  a 
Mpulchral  biBM  at  Har^te,  387 ; 
d  aooTarw*  la  RoolMtw  Cathedral, 
421. 

Koral,  manor  of,  granta  ot,  77. 

KJDg,  Hr.  C.  W.  ;  Ua  memoir  on  an  in- 
tagUo  of  the  rlctory  of  XniU\ta,  84, 
85:  on  Uu)  Aaoeuy  Athlete,  IDS, 
28V;  llr.Furtnum'amnarluoD.289; 
Mr.  FortDum'a  iKit«a  on,  SSS. 

King'a  Lynn,  nport  on  the  HutiimeDta 
of,  noticed,  307. 

KniretoD.  notes  on  the  briaw  of,  S78. 

Koocker,  Hr,  E,,  eontribntaa  Dotea  on 
the  ailrer  oar,  82 :  exhibit!  thoae 
beloiigiDK  to  Dover,  and  ehartar  of 
Quara  Anne  to  that  port,  8S,  84. 


LamlMmnie,  flint  amw-hMd  fovnd  a 

887. 
"LapldMiamSepl 

noticed,  420. 
Launingtou,  eentanai7  propoaed  to  be 

kept  at,  42S. 
Leehmera,  Sir  K.,  Bart.,  ezhlbita  Taxation 

acMunt  of  WoToeiter,  18u. 
IiWOUllaBBlRl : — Konian  glaaa   found 

naar  Market  Harborouijh,  80. 
IiMghlia,   Thouua    Ualaej,    Biahop    of, 

apitAph  on,  and  memuir  ot,  79. 
Lewia,   lile  of,  notes  on  the  cirole  at 

Odlemuh  in,  76. 
X.«wi^   Hot.   EL  S.  ;    hia   translation   ot 

Doliee  of  Prebistoric  Implenienta  in 

Siberia,  b;  M.  Dwor,  iVi. 
lichbdd  Cathedral  Cloee  and  ita  sieaea, 

memoir  on,  327. 
Uige,   Lett.   Pat.  of  John  de   Hoeme, 

BSahap   of,  to    the   Abbey   of   St 

.'fond,  near,  302 ,  other  dooumeota 

relating  to  St.  Trond.  near,  &. 
Idncoln,   Dean  and  Chapter  i^  exhibit 

copy  of  Convention  fur  the  suirender 

of  Benn«iVa7. 
liocaru,!,   phaCograph    ot    Aomao   antl- 

qoities  lovnd  at,  B8. 
Loch   Kaonie,    roundel    found    on   Uie 

dioreaol,  81. 
Loftia,  Her.  W,  J.,  eontributes  note*  on 

«pit»pfa«    in    the     Savo^    Chapel, 

Londoit,  78  ;  exhibita  painting  and 

o4at  of  bran,  80  ;  portable  reliquary, 

with  figure  ot  St.  Louts,  ib. 
London,  tilea  found  near  Uelhnal  Qreen, 
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7T;  epitaphs  in  the  Savoy  Chapel, 
78  ;  painting,  and  cast  of  brao*  there, 
Sii  i  silver  toilette  service  found  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  A. ;  Northum- 
berland House,  308. 
I^un,  Bang's,  report  on  the  mnnimsnU 
of,  noUoed,  307. 


Uadean,  Sir  J. ;  his  obeerrationi  upon 
tbe  Hasting  at  Kzeter,  73;  exhibita 
watclua,  ie.,  87;  hia  history  of 
Trigg  Minor,  noticed,  91:  advarta 
to  Sir  K.  Smirka's  remarks  on  the 
taulchion  tenure,  191 ;  exhibita 
"  aggry  beads "  from  Coomassie, 
SDS ;  remarks  on  the  Kniveton 
braaaea.  SSS. 

HaNB:<ls,  I^vid,  superior  ot  the  town  of 
Yuughsl.  document  to  wbich  ha  ia 
party,  392. 

HalaLide.  Lord  Talbot  de.  Set  Talbot, 
Loid. 

Haaninft  Rev,  tX  B. ,  exhibita  vase  found 
at  Felixstowe,  303. 

Marnte,  rubbing  of  a  sepulchral  bnaa  at, 
8S7. 

Market  Harborougfa,  Bonian  glass  found 
nmr,  89. 

Marr,  Earl  of,  latter  from,  to  Lewia  Ftto^ 
K«i,ISl. 

Medici,  tile  with  the  arms  of  the,  180. 

Heasina,  Prudamation  of  the  Virgin  Maty 
to  the  people  of,  300. 

Hooument^  afflgy  of  Sir  Roger  de  Hillary, 
memoir  on,  1 G3. 

Morgan,  Mr.  Uatavios;  his  aoooiint  o( 
an  Italian  MS,  on  olockmaking.  297  ; 
exhibits  Italian  box  of  rsliquee.  280; 
tnadal  of  Albert.  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and  hia  wife  Klizsbath,  300;  Pruola- 
mation  from  the  Virgin  Mary  to  ths 
people  of  Messina,  it. ;  originaj  '  oom- 

E>tua  '  of  the  kitdbener  of  Tewkea- 
iir;  Abbey.  1335-B,  301  ;  Latter  ol 
Chsries  I,  to  Sir  W.  Morgan  aaking 

Hoigan,  Sir  W.,  letter  ot  Charlea  I.  to, 

aaking  tor  a  loan,  301, 
Mount  St,  Michael,  ohartor  ot  Beniy  IL 

to.  74.  77. 

Kiitea    on   the    Kniveton 


Buga^n^^ 


878. 


Nichols,  His.  John  Qough,  exhibita 
original  MS3.,  198,  289,  291,  B04. 

Nleholla,  Mr.  J.  F.,  exhibits  gold  ring, 
found  at  Winterboume,  87  ;  oontri- 
butes  aotea  on  megalitbic  strueture* 
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S07;  Mr.  Hwrod's  Report  on  the 
H  unimeuta  of  King's  Lynn.  Qoti  oed.'i. 

IToHhem  Couatiao.  aiiSenng*  of,  trooi 
InvuioDS  of  tbe  3cot^  metiMU-  on, 
2S9  ;  Dr.  Bmcu'i  '■  Lapidariom  6cp- 
teDtrionale,"  Doticwl,  iiO, 

Korthumbertuid  Koa>e,  SOS. 

Naitaa,  Ituger  da,  Abbot  of  St,  Albaiu, 
notM  oa  the  burul  o^  193. 


Odo,  HeoiT,  ■on  of ;  hU  cliarler  to  th« 

chureh  of  Wiltham,  304. 
(Mo,  aon  of  Ualilwin,  grant  by,  to  th« 

church  of  Walth>m.S(J4;  Hul  of,  ib. 
Oriiuider  MSS..  paawee  from  the,  371. 
OU*er,   Captain,  eihlbiu  photograph  of 

grant  otarnu  to  0.  Diion.  139;  the 

'■U«oii»l  of   Penmanship,"  by  W. 

Cockar,  196. 
OrientoliBta,  Congrew  of.  £05. 
Owoo  Anaih,  Prince,  of  AabanU,  make* 

okserratjoat  on  ohjecta  from  Africa, 


PAiimNai :  Ohterrationi  oa  portraila  of 

I'ovonrfiire  vortbics,  8;  formerly  in 
the  faroy  Chapel,  London.  Si;  por- 

'  trait  of  Out  Lonj,  91  ;  of  SirThnmaa 
Arundel  uf  Wardour.  3l}3 ;  freacoee 
from  Pompeii,  SSSj  from  Fulboum 
church,  fn. 

Papirorth'a  Dictionair  of  Armi,  noticed, 
201. 

Pari*,  eihibition  of  coatume  at,  SOJ. 

Parker.  3fr.  J.  B.,  C.B. ;  hii  accouDt  of 
archnologicBl  r«warah««  in  Rome, 
1S7,  3Be. 

PiRBia  :  yataghan  from,  189. 

Fumandors,  notes  on,  76,  SilT. 

I'ooipeii,  freacoea  from,  886. 

POTTERT :  Tilea,  Spaiilah  and  English, 
found  near  London,  77  ;  "sa  found 
at  Fetixat'jwe,  31)3;  tile  from  the 
Alhambra,  lli9  ;  tile,  with  the  Medici 
ami*,  lb. 

Prehittoria  Congren  at  SlockUolm  an- 
uotmced,  lf9. 

Pryoa,  Lewis,  letter  to,  from  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  191. 

Piiblto  Bacon)  Office,  charter  given  to.  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  7*. 

PUDLlOiTlONB,  Arcbxolooical  !  The 
ArotuBology  of  llnme,  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  O.H.,  19T;  catalogue  of  his- 
torioai  photognphH,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  J  H.  Taiker,  C.B., 
SOI ;  ••  Numismatiqiie  da  la  Terra 
Sainte."  par  K,  de  Saulcy,  BOfi  ;  "La 
Den  telle,"  par  J,  Seguin  418;  now 
edition  of  Hutchina'  fliatoiy  of  Dor- 


Rennea,  notes  on  a  contemponneouacoff 
of  the  Convantiun  for  the  BUireodet 
of,  found  at  Linootn.  86,  ST. 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  charter 

and  seal  <^,  804. 
Rliroe : — Of  gold,  found  at  Winterbonrae, 
87 ;  impreaaiona  of  an  early  chriatian 
ring,   8U ;    mourning  ring  of  Queen 
Anna,  195;    of  gold,   from  Africa, 
29J  ;  uf  Fantee  work,  302. 
Ripon,  Inangnnl  Addrnas  of  the  Marqneai 
of,  to   the  Annual  Meeting  at.  !07  ; 
report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at,  S8B, 
Ripon  Miuster,  memoir  on,  309. 
Rocheater,  notoe    on    the    hospital    aod 
chapel  of  St.  Dartholraneir,  74  ;  dia- 
ooveriea  in  the  oathadml  of,  m. 
Rogers,  Mr.  J.  Jopa,   eihilnta   original 

docuueota,  74, 77. 
RoMaN  AiTTiQniTiEa :  —  Photogr^th  ot 
found  at  Locarno,  8S  ;  glass,  found 
near  Market  Harborongh,  86  :  figiina 
of  the  Hoinia  period,  found  in 
Switxerland,  91 ;  Bceoant  of  artlimo' 
logical  reseHrcbes  in  Home,  92, 1G7, 
38" ;  notice  of  work  on  "  The  Archoio- 
\ogj  of  Home,"  197  ;  ditto  of  photo- 
graphs iUuatrsting  aame,  201 ;  Taas 
of  (Jaistor  ware,  found  at  Feliutow^ 
Sii3;  memoir  on  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected Koman  inacriptiooa  found  in 
Britain,  344. 
Romans,  llichard,  King  of  the,    ehorter 

and  aeal  of,  3i)4. 
Borne,  account  of  arcbnological  researches 
in,  92. 1^7,  S.S6;  work  on  the  archiBO- 
1'igy  of,  noticed,  197;  photo^raphe 
illuetnting  same,  noticed,  2ul. 
Kusaali,  ttav.  J.  F.,  eihibita  portrait  ol 
Our  Lord,  91. 


i9S. 

seal  of  abisbonof, 

brought  to,  S5. 

St.  Louie,  figure  of,  in  raliqdary,  80. 

St  Trond,near  Liige,  doetHnenta  relating 
to  the  Abbey  of,  304. 

Sandford  Oreas,  Deeds  and  other  ohjecta 
found  at,  86. 

Savoy,  Annecy  in,  memoir  on  the  Athlata 
found  at.  luS,  289,'  remarka  on, 
289:  bronnes  found  at,  S93;  Mr. 
Fortnum'g  notes  on  Mr.  King's  me- 
moir on  tbe  Annecj  Aihlobe,  385. 


fhvoj  Cb^>el,-Loiidaii,  epltapb*  In,  TS. 
Scuth,  Rav.  H.  M. ;  hia  noooual  of  ui  In- 

■oribed  atone  found  at  Sea   MiUa, 

41. 
Sch&Gnianwn,  object*  found  in  a  bone 


Soluxf,  Mr, 


•r.  SI. 

U. :  Lia  obwrmtiom  on  por- 
..  .      >f  DevooAhira  wurthiea,  3,  ISS. 

Sobithflye,  gnoC  of  a  meadow  in,  to  ttw 
Timr,  ^  ofArlesef,  SOI. 

Sootsner,  Waltvr,  and  Patw  da,  docu- 
meota  to  irhiob  thej  are  parties,  3S1. 

SooTLANn  : — Notes  on  t1i«  circle  >t  Cel- 
laiuiah,  In  tha  tela  of  Lewie,  75 :  epi- 
taph on  Oavin  Douglas,  ijiahop  of 
Duokeld,  TS;  roundel  fnuod  on  tha 
ihoraa  of  Looh  Paaaia.  tl. 

Scots,  Bufferings  of  the  Northern  Cauntie* 
from  tha  InTsaioni  of  the,  memoir 
on,  iK. 

Scott,  Sir  a.  Oilbert ;  hia  notes  on  the 
txiriai  of  tha  bcidj  snd  heirt  of  Abbot 
Nurtin  at  St.  Albane,  2SS ;  his  me- 
moir on  Ripon  Uiiuter,  3U9. 

Soott,  SirS.D.,  Uart. :  his  observations  OB 
Uie  Kxatar  meeting,  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
bill,  Ac^  at  the  opening  of  tlia  new 
wanoQ,  18;   on  the  Ute  Hr.  Waj, 

leo. 

Bea  Mills,  account  of  an  insoribed  stone 
found  at,  41. 

Suu :  of  a  foreign  eourt  for  talliages, 
78;  niatrii  of  ditto,  ISS  ;  attached 
to  the  Bertie  charters,  2S7,  i&i; 
great  seal  of  Kdwsrd  VI.,  S8S,  293  ; 
of  Henry,  Count  of  Eu,  SSI;  of 
Peter  de  Scotenej,  ib. ;  of  Ralfh  de 
Ykeleachnm,  Uicleabam,  ib,  ;  of  John 
Warde  and  he  wife,  SS2  ;  of  the  town 
of  Yougbal,  ii.  ;  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  ib.;  of  RiobBrd.  King  of 
the  Romans,  301;  of  partieato  Ueeda 
connected  with  3(.  Trend,  ib. ;  of 
Uda,  sou  of  BaUlwin,  ib.;  of  tha 
prii>r  of  Wymondley,  ib. ;  of  Roger 
Barnird,  ib  ;  of  Stephen  de  Kdde- 
«Drtb,  ib.  \  of  a  Bishop  of  St. 
Aiapb,  337. 
Siberia,   nutioe   of     prehietcrie   imple- 

Smirke.  Sir  E.,  exhibits  Proclamation  of 
Charlea  I.,  87;  his  remarks  on  the 
descent  of  the  manor  of  Auckland 
by  faulchiun  tenure,  ISO;  aa  the 
name  of  Powderfaaio,  188. 

Smith,  Charlea  Roach  1  his  msmni  of  H. 
de  Caumont,  3tI0. 

Smith.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bamhard,  exhibit! 
Floreiiiine  rapier,  8S ;  inscribed 
Spanish  and  other  biulchions,  ISS ; 
Italian  poniard,  ib. 

Sneyd,  Rev.  Walter,  eihibils  lUlian  MS. 
uQ  ol'ickinaking,  SU7,  30;i ;  two  ivory 
diptychs,  302 ;  medala  of  Queen  Ell- 
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nbath  and  James  L.  St. ;  jewelled 
pendant,  ii. 
Soden-Smith,  Mr.  R.  H. ;  his  notes  on 
objeota  of  gulil   from  Asbanti,  29, 
28S  ;  on   pomanders,  T9,  3-17 ;   »■ 
hibita  tjlea,  77  ;  hia  remarks  on  gold 
ring  found  at  Winterboume,  87. 
BoNiBSKTSBiHl :— Deeds  and  otbar  ob- 
jects found  at  Bandfurd  Orcss,  Sd. 
SralN  :  —Tiles,  p«t>bably  Spanish,  foiioit 
near  Londiin  T7i  inscribed  tile  from 
the  Albambra.  IRB. 

Stafiijrd,  St.  Chad's  Church,  inseriptdon 
recording  tha  building  of,  2 1 U. 

fiTATFOaDBBlBB  : — Inacriptlon  recording 
tha  building  of  iit  C'had'a  Church, 
Stafford,  210  ;  document  relating  to 
burial  of  the  heart  of  Uaoulph,  H^arl  of 
Chester,  in  the  Abbey  of  Dieulacrea, 
3US;  memoir  on  Li ch Held  Cathedral 
Clc«e,  and  ita  aiegea,  327. 

Stanley,  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D, 
Sa  VVestminster,  Dean  oL 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O. ;  bis  aoouunt  of  tha 
cromlech  at  Trefigneth,  1  ;  of  stona 
implements  found  at  Holyhead.  :2SS, 
sol  ;  exhibjta  weighing  implement 
found  at  Cun»ay  Ciutla,  ■^frl ;  hia 
memoir  on  the  amphitheatra  uf 
CsStoU  in  Angltfiey,  319, 

Stockholm,  Prehistoric  Congreas  at,  an- 
nounced, IH9. 

Btond^n,  Upper,  dacamaut  reUtii^  \t>, 
29  J. 

BtOKE,  AiTTiqDirim  or  :— cromlech  st 
TrefigUBtli.  I ;  inscribed  stone  found 
at  Sea  Mills,  41  ;  impluuieuta,  Ac, 
found  at  Holyhaod,  2U6.  SOI. 

Suffolk  : — Drawings  of  iiiiat«il  glass  In 
churchea  in,  78  j  vase  found  st 
Felixatowa,  303. 

BcwRi :— Commission  nf  tha  Corporation 
of  Hastiugi  for  carrying  tlie  cnnopy 
at  the  coronation  of  Oharlea  II.,  ■il<lr, 
29^;  docuiuents  relating  to  Tice- 
hurst.  Hastings,  Ickleshun,  Crow- 
hnrst,  and  Hovertnot,  292. 

SwiuuDomba,  coius,  Ac.  found  at,  77. 

SwtTEEULaND  :  early  MS.  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  St.  Oall,  SS ;  Rgural 
of  the  Roman  period,  Ac,  found  in, 
91 ;  tracing  of  drawing  of  an  ia- 
eoribed  aword  found  in  the  river 
ZibI,  SOB. 


Talbot  de  Halahida.  Lord;  hia  obsarv*- 

tiona   at   the  July   ileoUng,  378  ; 

on  recent  researchea  in  Ilouia,  38H. 
Tapeatry.  exhibited  by  Mrs.  J.  fiathurat 

Deane,  84. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  "carapotuB"ot  the 

kitchener  of,  301. 
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Threlkeld.  ft.  of  Vawoutle.  wrtch  by,  87. 
'ffcuhuiit.  documtuta  nUtiug  to,  SSS. 
Tnflgneth,  CToiulech  at,  notei  on,  hj  tha 

Hod.  W.  U.  SUnlcy,  1. 
Tregutis,  His.,  axhibita  gold  ring  from 

Afric*.  8fl3.  „,    , 

Tregeltu,  Mr. ;  bis  obBerratioiu  oo  Bil-  J. 

I.ubb<>i:k'a   Bill,   74;   eiblUts  gold 

riog   tram  Afiiok,  SS3  :  uinouDCM 

»rr«iigoiOBnt«  far  tbo  Mipon   Mm^ 

Ing,  886. 
Trflciaton,  Honour  of,eh«rt«r  ol  Ricb:<rd 

King    of    the    Rom«ii«,  u   to    Uia 

holding  u(  W.  da  F«mn  in,  804. 
TrowJjMi.   Sir    W.    C„    B»rt,  eihiWtB 

*a*l  of  a  Buh.<p  of  »t.  AMph,  S8T. 
Trigg    Minor,    dniiery    of,    biitory   of, 

notioBd,  9i. 
Trollape,  John,  aocument  raUtbig  to  the 

knd*  of,  i»2. 
Trotlopc  tbe  Ven.  Arcbdeaoon,  Bihibita 

fnumenU    at   Itamon    gl^s    foUDd 

naar  Market  KM-bi<niiigh,  8fl. 
Turner,  Sir  Llrwollrn  ;  hii  propiwed  U»- 

toTj  uf  CwnarviHi  Cutle,  20i. 


WaLM  :— NoU«  oi 

Hgnttb,  1 1  I>etter  from  the  Earl  of 
Marr  to  I-ewia  Prjoa,  Kaq..  relating 
to  a  propoaed  taoding  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  Walea.  *.D.  1T17,  IBIj 
propnaeil  bUtiiry  of  Carnarvon  Cutle, 
S04 :  atooe  implementa  fouiid  at 
Holjhaad,  296,    301  ;  weighing  im- 

Slainen'a  found  in  Conway  Castle, 
0^1  memoir  on  the  amiihithaitra  of 

Caatell,  839. 
Waller,  Mr.  J.  O, ;  hia  remark*  on  th« 

Kniveton  bruMa.  889. 
Waltham  chur.-h,  gnnts  to,  804. 
Warde,  John,  falconer,  and  Amice,  bU 

wife,  dooument  to  which  thaj  ar« 

partiM.SSS. 
Wudour,  Sir  Thoa.  Artindd  o^  pMtnit 

of,  SOS. 


WABWiciatmiK  : — ^Propoaed  c« 

Leamington,  42fi. 
Watkin,  Mr.  W.  Thompaon ;  hk  mvntojr 

on  fotgotten  or  nt^lected  Boitnn  in- 

aariptkma  found  in  Kitain,  1(4. 
Waj,  Mr.  Albert,  renurka  npoo  hia  de- 

eeaae,  1  DO  ;  propoaed  memoriala  of, 

93,  S04,  307. 
Waatminater,  the  Very  He*,  the  Dean  of; 

hia  tetCar  upon  Mr.  Albeit  Way'i  de- 

oeaae,l9U. 
Winterboume.  gold  ring  found  at,  8T. 
Worceatai,   Taution    account   of,   ISS; 

Oitalogue  of    the    Corpora^on  Re- 

corda,  ke,  noticed,  431. 
Worth,  Mr.  R.  Cf.;  hia  memoir  on  UKimt 

mining  implementa  of  Cornwall,  Si. 
Wortbiea  oE  DeToD,  tematka  on  the,  127. 
WjUe,  Mr.  W.  M.,  aenda  tnclng  of  draw- 
ing of  an  inacribed  aword  found  in 

Switzerland,  SOfl. 
Wymuudtey,  the  Prior,  Ac,  of,  grant  by. 

to  the  Ticar,  Ac,  of  Arleaey,  301 ;  teal 

of  the  Prior  of,  ib. 
WynoB,  Mr.  W.  W.  E..  oontributaa  leUer 

froiD  the   Karl  of    Harr  to   Lawia 

PiTce.  Kaq.,  191,196. 
WynyantOQ,  the  maiKir  of,  gnnia  ol,  77. 


Yannontb,  the  Tollhouae  HaU  at,  SOT. 
Ykaleeham.  Kalpb  de,  document  tovhieh 

be  ia  party, -.f SI.    Sec  also  lokleBham. 
York,  tbe  delencea  of,  memoir  on,  231  ; 
re|Hirt  of  a  special  viait  uf  the  In- 
stitute to,  iii. 

YOBKSBIHI :— InaiigunI  AddnM  of  a» 
Marquees  of  RIpoD  to  tlie  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  SOT ; 
memoir  on  the  defenoea  oi  York, 
SSI ;  memoir  on  Ripon  Minater, 
809  ;  report  ol  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Kipoii,  SSS ;  of  special  viait  of  tb« 
Inatitute  to  York,  412. 

Toogbal,  document  rdating  to,  S92. 
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